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Impatience. 

It is a duty which we owe to ourselves 
and the numerous circles by which we are 
surrounded, to bear up firmly against misfor- 
tune. The blasts of adversity may sometimes 
cause the strongest minds to bend for a 
while, but if our thoughts and wishes are well 
directed, they can never destroy those higlier 
energies and purposes of our nature. But it 
is too often that we see minds capable of the 
highest attainments, sink beneath the most 
trivial disappointments for want of those sus- 
taining principles, firmness and resignation. 

The college of W never boasted of a more 

promising scholar than George Hulbrook. 
Possessing high natural endowments and a 
remarkable quickness of perception, he seemed 
well calculated to attain for himself the 
eminence to which he so ardently looked 
forward. In the same class with himself was 
a distant relation, who had been placed at 
the college by his (Holbrook's) father, in 
consequence of a boyish attachment which 
his son had formed for him in earlier life. 
Werner, for that was his name, was of poor 
and humble parentage, but ere the nice 
distinctions of society, or false trammels of 
pride had entered into the imagination of 
Holbrook there had been no distinction 
between the son of the poor fisherman and 
the opulent merchant, but as they increased 
in years their acquaintances were extremely 
careful that one should feel his dependence, 
and the other his superiority. Though the 
mind of Holbrook was naturally above such 
shallow distinctions, still education and ex 
ample could hardly fail to tincture him with 
some of the foolish vanity so predominant in 
the world, and the tone of superiority that he 
sometimes assumed could not but be keenly 



to add, if possible, to the n^f-rejproach of 
both in their inward consciousness of wrong. 
How often thus do we create our own misery 
through mistaken pride, when a little for- 
bearance or humility might restore to us a 
friend, and what is still more desirable, our 
own heart's approval, and peace of mind. 
How often would we, could we but see the 
motives which actuate others to inflict pain, 
feel pity for the weakness that caused it, 
instead of resentment for the injuries inflicted. 
But Werner had never been spoiled by 
prosperity, and he knew not how to allow for 
the controlling influence which vanity too 
often exerts over the better feelings of the 
heart. His wounded pride forbade him to 
continue any longer at college under the 
support of Holbrook*s father, and possessing 
a small legacy left to him by Mrs. Holbrook, 
lie resolved to forsake his studies for the 
present, and acquire for himself independence 
and honor. Though naturally unassuming, 
and to all appearance diffident in his manners, 
which was probably owing to the little notice 
he had received from his fellow students, 
and possessing less brilliancy of genius than 
Holbrook, his deficienccs in these points, 
were fully compensated by a firm, penetrating 
and reflecting mind. His was the calm 
untiring spirit that shrinks not from mis- 
fortune. £very obstacle that rose to check 
his progress, but added firnuiess and energy 
to his character ; yet few looked for the lofty 
virtues and generous tmiis of a master-spirit 
in the unassuming and plodding scholar, and 
fewer still prophecied distinction to his future 
years. Holbrook on the contrary had excited 
the highest expectations from the brilliant 
display and impassioned feelings, that glowed 
in the vivid productions of his teeming fancy. 
Had misfortune never crossed his path, it 
is probable, their anticipations would have 
been fully realized ; but by some unforeseen 
circumstances, his father was suddenly de- 



felt by a mind as sensitive as Werner's. A ' 

jealousy naturally sprung up in the bosom of | prived of his immense wealth, and died leaving 
the friends, and under its corroding influence,'; Holbrook and his sister in extreme poverty, 
slight words were easily magnified into causes';' My readers will allow me to pass over the 
of offence ; then followed contentions andj first shock which such an event must naturally 
strife, ancT then estrangement and animosity,!; cause to a mind as susceptible as Holbrook's; 



but after the first struggles had subsided, he 
soon saw, or felt the necessity of rousing 
himself to action, in order to acquire a 
mantainance. His first effort was to apply 
for a situation in one of the mercantile houses 
of the place, but being unused to practical 
business, ho found it to be no easy tusk to 
find a place any way suitable to his wishes. 
Sickened and disheartened by his ill success, 
he began to sink under the hopelessness of 
despondency, and the hours that should have 
been passed in steady perseverance were given 
to vague repinings and regret. $ut not so his 
high-souled sister, her mind, keenly sensible 
of her brother's weakness, shook ofl* at once 
its own trials and found relief in action. 

* You do wrong brother,* said Emma, as 
they were one day seated in the small room 
still allotted to them, * you do wrong to mourn 
at the decrees of an over-ruling Providence. 
We are both blest with youth and health, and 
what better are we than thousands of others, 
who have alike contended \vith misfortune ? 

' You Emma,' replied Holbrook, * you talk 
of contending, who have even shrunk from 
entering a crowded assembly. Oh, Emma ! 
you little know the difficulties wliich will every 
where surround you.' 

* Fear not for me, George, I shall return 
to the little town of B where 1 spent so 
many happy hours at school — I have some few 
friends there, who will not love me the less 
for my poverty, and if you George will come 
to my school, I will try and teitch you some- 
thing better than despondency.' 

With such intentions Emma did return, 
and commenced her school under happy 
auspices, while Holbrook urged on by her 
example, but more from necessity, once 
more resolved to obtain for himself some 
emfdliliyuient. But it was unsuccessfully that 
he again applied, day after day, to the 
numerous houses of the city. Oh ! who 
would have looked in the wan and wasted 
fejitures of the wearied applicant, for the oniJr 
gny George Holbrook. It was with a heavy 
heart and, as he fancied, a humbled one, that 
he one d{iy applied to the house of Sleight U 
Co. for a situation he had seen advertised in 
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the public paper. It had just been filled— an 
involuntary sigh escaped him, as he turned 
to go, which attracted the notice ofa gentleman 
at one of the desks, who immediatelj seized 
his hat and followed him. Holbrook had not 
proceeded far before he felt the pressure 
of a hand upon his shoulder, he turned, 
and Werner stood before him. In the 
mortification of wounded pride, the former 
would have passed on ; but Werner seized 
his arm and drawing it within his own, 
observed, 

• No, no, George we part not so, a boyish 
quarrel has already estranged us too long, 
and I have too many reasons for loving one to 
whom I am indebted for so much. Fortune 
may well be considered as a blind jade when 
better men than I fail with larger means. I 
have had my trials, but they are over now,' 
and Werner brushed h^etWy from his eye the 
tear that had started, and continued^** You 
applied to my partner just now for a situation, 
may I be permitted to inquire whether it was 
for yourself you applied ?* 

• It matters not,* answered Holbrook bit- 
terly, • whether it was for myself, or another, 
were the place vacant il would not be 
accepted now.* 

• You mistake me,' said Werner, if you 
suppose I would do myself the injustice to 
otfer you any situation under me ; but I 
thought that I might restore, without pain to 
either ; the legacy left me by your mother.' 

' I thank you,' answered Holbrook haughtily, 
' for your exalted opinion of me, in supposing 
that I would sully myself so far as to receive 
what does not belong to me, the gift was my 
mother's and I regret that it should have been 
so little valued as to cause this last insult to 
her son.' 

• Holbrook, will you allow me no chance to 
repay you a small part of the vast debt of 
gratitude which I owe to you, and the memory 
ofyour revered parents? Oh, George! had 
you regretted our long estrangement as I 
have, you would not treat me thus coldly. If 
there is any cause why enmity should exist 
between us I am ignorant of it.' 

• You deceive yourself, Werner, if you 
suppose that I have any enmity towards you ; 
I once told you our paths were different ; I 
am still of the same opinion ; let school-day 
friendships be forgotten, they are attachments 
in which the judgment has but little share, 
and they seldom Inst.' 

He drew his amj from Werner and parsed 
on, and as if to drive from his heJV^the 
conviction of his injustice, he walked whh 
a quicker step than he was wont to hip 
dwelling, and throwing himself into a chair 
gave way to his own reflections. 

• I will go to B • thought he, • and there 

I nwy meet with better success, perhaps 
forrune may af\er all smile once more upon 



me. To night I will write to Emma, and 
apprize her of my coming. There are many 
chances for me yet. I have talent and I will 
rise above Werner, or die in the attempt !' 

And thus the disappointed student really 
forgot his sorrows and suffered, for the first 
time since his sad reverses, his hopes to 
rise above his fortunes. Bright dreams of 
viistinction again flitted before his fancy, and 
fame and pleasure glowed in the perspective 
before him. Suddenly the illusion vanished, 
leaving the gloomy present more horribly 
distinct to his view. 

• I have been dreaming,' muttered he, 
* dreaming of fame, of happiness, when even 
reason tells me' 'tis in vain. What folly ! 
Am I not fett«red, bound hand and foot to 
the disgusting occupations of every day life. 
And once they expected from me the mighty 
ebullitions of genius ! some perhaps are still 
looking for the deep fulfilment of those early 
promises ; but they will be disappointed '; I 
can no longer deceive myself; the sentiments 
of virtue I so fondly delighted to portray, no 
where exist, the heartless ingratitude and 
selfishness of the world, has taught me a 
lesson I shall never forget. Not one among 
the fawning fools, who once fluttered and 
fawned upon me, are willing to put in practice 
the friendship and favor they pretended to 
feel. Sympathy is *j*>cap, 'tis all I receive.' 

The image of Werner rose in bis mind, but 
by an effort he threw it from him — • He too,' 
pursued he, * came but to triumph over my 
humbled fortunes, for in his heart he must 
despise me. To night I will write to Emma, 
for one place must no longer hold us.' 

The railings of Holbrook were only the 
natural consequences of an exaggerated ima- 
gination. 'Tis only when our views of human 
life become tempered with reason, that we 
learn to submit with patience to its necessary 
ills. Immoderate expectations of human 
happiness are too often allowed to seize upon 
the imagination, and when the illusions are 
at once removed and we feel the fallacy of 
our hopes, we rush into the opposite extreme, 
and suffer disquietude to ruffle our tempers 
and render us unfit for the duties or comforts 
of life. Thus Holbrook, dissatisfied with 
himself and the world, through his own 
ungoverned passions, gave way to the de- 
spondence which poisoned the very spring of 
his existence. 

It was about a week from the time in which 
he had written to Emma, that he received an 
answer from her in return ; and in her letter 
was one enclosed from the Honorable Judge 

C— ^ of the town of C . Tlie latter it 

appeared had first been forwarded to Emma, 
and it contained a request for Holbrook to 
start immediately for the town of C , as 
the Judge, who was somewhat advanced in 
years, \vm in want of a person to assist him 



in his business, and though Holbrook was a 
stranger, yet the reconmiendation which the 
Judge bad received from others bad been 
perfectly satisfactory. He not only offered 
Holbrook a handsome competence, but every 
possible opportunity of fitting himself for a 
counsellor, shice his education had already 
so well prepared him for the profession. 
Holbrook, who wanted not a second invitation, 
started immediately for C and a few 

months saw him quietly pursuing his studies 
under the benevolent friendship of the hon* 
orable Judge C Emma was but a few 

miles disunt from him in the little village of 
B , and during vacation she generally 
paid a visit to her brother and the daughter 
of the Judge, for whom she had formed a 
close friendship. It is not necessary to 
picture to my readers the personal beauty of 
Catharine C , enough to add that in the 
eyes of Holbrook and Emma she was tho 
most perfect of her sex. But in whatever 
degree people may have differed in regard to 
her beauty, I believe that each and every 
ndividual comprising the little town of C , 
were unanimous in ascribing to her much 
worth and goodness of character. It was in 
her society and Emma's that Holbrook began 
to look back with shame upon his want of 
firmness, and he inwardly resolved to guard 
for the future against the like weakness. Ic 
chanced one day as Holbrook was conversing 
with Catharine C— that he alluded to his 
former acquaintance with Werner, and from 
some remarks she made in return, he foutid 
to his surprise that she was not only acquainted 
with his character, but also with his history 
and pursuits. His curiosity was roused and 
he ventured a few inquiries respecting him. 
• You know,' answered Catharine, • that 
your mother left him, at her death, a small 
sum of money. By some means he lost it. 
He then entered into the employ of M. D. 
Anville. Doubtless you recollect him, a 
small bustling important personage in the 
city of New- York. He had hardly entered 
his employ when unfortunately D. Anville 
was robbed. Suspicion fell upon the poor 
and friendless Werner ; he was thrown into 
prison ; but even here his spirit rose above 
his fortunes. The day of trial at last came, 
and as nothing could be proved satisfactory 
against him, he was acquitted. But his 
character had received a stain for which there 
was no atonement ; for he suffered not the 
wish of revenge, to embitter his happiness. 
He felt that it would be impossible to obtain 
confidence under his present circumstances, 
he accordingly came to C , but the stain 
of suspicion followed him and hung like a 
mildew-blight upon hist every efl^urt. Still he 
despaired not, and at last a brighter day 
dawned. Here he was discovered by a near 
connexion of his mother's, who at once 
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befriended him ; and soon nfter D. Anville's 
son was found guilty of forgery, and the 
robbery of which Werner had been accused. 
From that time the latter has risen rapidly, 
and now occupies a station of eminence and 
honor in the populous city of New-York.' 

If Holbrook was before dissatisfied with 
himself, Catharine's recital could not but tend 
to render him still more so. The full sense 
of his injustice to his early friend rushed 
with force to his mind, and his last interview 
with Werner was remembered with sighs of 
regret. He felt that some atonement was 
due for his unfeeling conduct ; but it was 
not until he had finished his studies and 
settled at B , that he ventured to write 
am apology to Werner, with a request for the 
renewal of the friendship which had once 
constituted their chief enjoyment. He also 
wrote to Emma at the same time (for the 
latter had been on a visit to Catharine C 
above a week) and in Emma's letter he 
enclosed one to Catharine, soliciting the 
honor of her alliance, for he had fancied that 
Che accomplished girl was not insensible to 
the few merits he possessed. Not many 
days had elapsed ere an answer came from 
Werner. It was of course filled with 
generous feelings and warm sentiments of 
friendship, it also contained a request for 
Holbrook to be in the town of C ^ on a 
certain day, as it was the intention of Werner 
to start immediately for the same place. 
Holbrook had received no answer from 
Catharine, or Emma, and weary of suspense, 
he cheerfully complied with Werner's request. 
It was about noon when he arrived at the 
village, and unwilling to intrude so unex- 
pectedly on the family of Judge C , he 
proceeded to the boarding house to which he 
had been directed in Werner's letter. His 
inquiries for Werner were answered by the 
servant as follows: 

• Mr. Werner will not be in town until 
evening. He has gone in the country with 
Miss Catharine C— — to be married, and 
when he returns you will likely find him at 
the Judge's.' 

Poor Holbrook stood like one thunder- 
struck, he essayed to speak, but his words 
choked him and he rushed from the door. 
The first person he encountered was the 
benevolent Judge, he bowed and would have 
passed hastily on, but the latter detained him, 

• Stop, stop,' said the Judge jocosely, * 'tis 
too late for a pursuit, you cannot overtake 
them now, or be in time to see the knot tied, 
so you may as well go with me and patiently 
await their return. We did not expect you so 
soon, and meant to have taken you by surprise, 
but secrets will out.' 

' Then' gasped Holbrook, * then it was no 
sudden choice.' 
< Oh, no ! It has been brewing these three 



years, but Werner is so confounded odd, he 
wished you to be kept ignorant of it, he was 
fearful of injuring your feelings by intruding 
himself upon you in any manner.' 

• Indeed,* said Holbrook, * I am extremely 
sorry he should have given himself any 
uneasiness on my account. It was quite 
unnecessary.' 

They had, as Holbrook concluded, just 
arrived opposite the Judge's dwelling, and 
the former, unwilling to enter, and desirous 
of escaping from the importunities of the 
Judge, promised to return in an hour and 
accordingly left him. But the hour passed 
and Holbrook was still pacing with an agitated 
8iep the floor of his own apartment. Werner 
seemed to his distempered fancy as the evil 
genius of his life : his thoughts distractedly 
wandered to the hour when first he saw him, 
to that of their last interview in New-York. 
Then rose the long-loved, but lost image of 
Catharine C 

• He is ray fate,' exclaimed Holbrooke and 
rushed from the apartment. 

Evening had just begun to throw her 
lengthening shadows over the earth, and Hol- 
brook, hurrying from his own thoughts, soon 
found himself upon the principal promenade 
of the village. Merry voices and laughter 
came ringing on his ear, but in his heart 
there was no responsive thrill ; but one 
thought occupied his mind— but one voice 
had power to soothe, and that was lost to him 
forever. Suddenly he felt the pressure of a 
hand upon his shoulder, in an instant he 
thought of his last meeting with Werner, 
and he turned with the cenainty of again 
beholding him ; but the fine open countenance 
of the Judge was again beaming upon him, 
and Holbrook fancied that there was a look 
of sympathy in his earnest gaze. 

• Is this the way you keep your promises,' 
said the Judge, * I have been seeking you 
this hour. Now you must go with me for 
there is no escape.' 

• Forgive me, my benefactor,' said Hol- 
brook, • for refusing your invitation. Not 
that I bear any unkind feelings toward Werner, 
for in truth can I say, that none ranks higher 
in my estimation ; but it will be better for us 
not to meet.' 

• Holbrook, I cannot carry to Werner, or 
his bride, such a message ; but here is a 
billet from Emma, perhaps it may contain 
some argument more powerful than all I 
can offer.' 

Holbrook took the billet, opened it and 
read as follows : * Dear brother, I trust you 
have taken no new freak into your head, 
not to see us, after your friendly letter to 
Werner. I cannot think you would prove 
so inconsistent. Perhaps you have been 
disappointed in not receiving a letter from 
Catharine ; but she has just received your 



letter, which you foolishly enclosed in mine, 
the latter found no way of reaching me in the 
country, where I have been the |)ast week, 
and it was not opened until 1 returned a (ew 
liours ago. If it is the letter circumstance 
(hat detains you from coming, you need no 
longer delay, for from the tell-tale confessions 
of Kate*s eyes, I should judge tliat you will b% 
no unwelcome guest. Yours, 

Emma Werner. 
* Emma Werner,' repeated Holbrook, 
rubbing his eyes and fixing them again on the 
billet — * What is the meaning of all this ?' 

* Why ask that question ?' said the Judge, 

* You appeared no ways averse to the marriage 
this morning, and it is too late to repent 
now ; for Emma is my niece beyond a doubt.' 

* Your neice !' 

* Yes, Werner is my nephew. His mother 
married a poor fisherman and was disowned 
by her father. She died leaving Werner an 
infant. For many years our family ' was 
ignorant of his existence ; but we have at last 
made atonement for our neglect, and Werner 
has inherited his share of hhi gfand father's 
estate, with the love and respect of his 
kindred. And though he has strictly for- 
bidden it, yet I cannot forbear informing you 
that it was through ))is influence that you arr 
indebted for all the favor I have shown you, 
you surely will not refuse to meet him now.* 

* Noble, generous Werner !' exclaimed 
Holbrook, * I am miworthy of his friendship. 
But my conduct at present needs some expla- 
nation. I have been deceived, and fancied 
Werner to be the husband of your daughter ; 
for the servant informed me that he had gone 
into the country with her to be married.' 

* Ah, ah !' said the Judge, as the light 
began to dawn upon his understanding, 

* then you have been playing the rejected, or 
disappointed suitor. It was a mistake indeed . 
If all this fuss has been made for Kate, you 
may as well lake her off my hands at once, 
for these girls are sad plagues after all.' 

Holbrook soon had the satisfaction of 
embracing Werner and his bride, and re- 
ceiving from Catharine the. confirmation of 
her father's words ; and no doubt Holbrook 
learnt a lesson of patience, for there is 
nothing better calculated to try it than the 
married state. A. B. 

A Noble Sewtimekt. — ' The more I am 
acquainted with Agricultural affairs the better 
I am pleased with them ; insomuch that 1 can 
no where find so great satisfaction as in those 
innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings, I am led to reflect how much 
more delightful to an undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain glory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted 
career of conquests.'— fTafAi^g-ion. 
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The Peer and the Tillage Cnrate 

* Tbe good, for virtue's nake, abhor to sin.* 

CKKKCn. 

At an early age, when the human mind is 
mo6t susceptible of, and too often imbibes u 
passion for voluptuous pleasure ; ere yet 
Experience her sage precepts had impressed, 
Lord Belfbnt inherited a splendid fortune. 
His levees were crowded with the most 
f«(shionable part of the world ; the voice of 
flattery incessantly sang his praise, and be- 
stowed on him every virtue that could ennoble 
man. His rank in life, and extensive fortune 
introduced him to the first families in Eng- 
land ; and overtures of marriage were made 
to him by the parents and guardians of the 
greatest beauties of the age. But Belfont, 
though not insensible to the charms of beauty, 
was not yet become the vassal of its power. 

The attention which he invariably received 
from th9 whole circle of his acquaintance, it 
might reasonably be supposed, was very 
acceptable to the inexperienced Belfont ; but, 
notwiihstrfnding his extreme youth, and ig- 
norance of men and manners, he suspected 
the sincerity of those encomiums, which 
flattery bestowed on him : and the pliant 
Toice of adulation had made little impression 
on bis mind. At once to prove the integrity 
of his professed frientls, he carefully spread 
a report that, by one imprudent step, he had 
been precipitated from prosperity's flowery 
mount into the barren vale of poverty. Swift 
as wild-flre ran the evil tale ; and those very 
doors which, as it were by magic opened at 
the approach of the rich and happy Belfont, 
were novr barred against the ruined spend- 
thrift. 

To give his distress an air of certainty he 
made several applications for assistance to 
his once vowed eternal friends, which were 
invariably treated with a mortifying contempt. 
To the fair rivals of his afl'ections he ad- 
dressed his tale of sorrow ; here, too, 
neglect was his fate. — Belfont, dispossessed 
of the means to gratify their fondness for 
dress, amusement, and pleasure, was an 
object no longer worthy of iheir regard. 
Reflecting on these events, he exclaimed — 
• How wretched arc the children of fortune ! 
The poor man, in his hour of distress, finds 
a friend ; but the rich, when he ceases to be 
so, is disregarded by those whom his former 
bounty fed ; and who have not charity enough 
to give to his misfortunes even the costless 
sigh of pity !* 

In the midst of his contemplations, a ser- 
vant entered the room, and announced the 
arrival of Lord Bremere ; who, returninc 
from a country excursion, had just heard o( 
his friend's misfortune, and hastetted to 
relieve his necessities. As he approached, 
Belfont, rising from his chair, ran to meet 
liim,— ^' It is some consolation,* said he, * for 



the disappointments I have experienced, to 
find the man whom I most vjilued not unwor* 
thy the esteem I bore him. This,' continued 
lie, * more than recompenses the ingratitude 
of those mercenary wretches, who cannot 
recollect ihe features of their friend when 
shaded by the veil of affected distress.' 

The conclusion of Belfont's address for- 
cibly struck Lord Bremere, who repeated 
the words, * affected distress t'— adding, with 
much surprise, — • Are,then, your misfortunes 
bred by the idle tattle of the town ?' * No, my 
lord,' returned Belfont. • Not from those 
contemptible beings, who eagerly busy them- 
selves with every body's afl'airs, while they 
neglect their own, and who are only indus- 
trious in the propagation of scandal ; but 
from myself arose the tale of my distress. I 
invented it, merely to prove the sincerity of 
those protestations of eternal friendship, 
which every day the syren. Flattery, whisper- 
ed in my ear ; and which, to speak the truth, 
were become most intolerably disgusting. 
Among my female friends,' continued he, 

* a lady on whom I looked with partial eyes 
and who, in fact, had made some faint 
impressions on my heart, had the cruelty to 
smile at my distress ; but I thank her for her 
contempt ; it has broken asunder those chains 
her beauty had forged to hold my heart in 
bondage.' 

• And what use does your lordship mean to 
make of this discovery ?' inquired Bremere. 

* My resolutions, Charles,' returned Belfont, 

* and your ideas, I will venture to say, are of 
an opposite nature. You, perhaps, imagine 
that I shall return to the fashionable world, 
refute the opinion it entertains of my distress, 
and reproach it for its ingratitude !' • What 
else can you purpose ?' asked Bremere. 

* Convinced of your lordship's integrity,' 
replied Belfont, • I shall not hesitate to repose 
in your breast the secret of my resolves. 
The sudden death of my uncle,' continued 
he, * has given me an ample fortune ; the 
enjoyment of which, in the vulgar opinion of 
mankind, ensures the constant possession of 
happiness. Alas, how mistaken is such a 
notion ! It is true, my every ivish is gratified 
but one. You smile, Charles, and already 
anticipate that yet unaccomplislied wish. Yes ! 
my friend, the society of a virtuous female, 
whose bosom is awa]«c to the soft touches of 
humanity, and who will not, to the offspring 
of distress, refuse the tributary sigh of pity, 
nor from the needy sulferer withhold the 
sacred boon of charity, is what I am now in 
search of. In the higher circles of life,' 
added he, • my pursuit has proved abortive ; 
and, assuming the appearance of the rustic 
cottager, I mean to seek it in humbler 
scenes !' 

It was in vain that Lord Bremere endea- 
vored to persuadt his friend from his purpose- 



Belfont remauied inflexible to all his entreat- 
ies, and, having drawn from his friend an 
assurance of inviolable secrecy, they parted : 
Bremere, to the haunts of giddy passion ; 
Belfont, to prepare for bis visit to those of 
rural felicity. 

After a short repast, Belfont, leaving 
directions with his steward for the manage- 
ment of the family in his absence, retired to 
rest ; and, at an early hour, while the sons of 
riot and dissipation were returning from 
their nocturnal revels, he left his splendid 
mansion, and in the bumble garb of a 
peasant, with a few necessaries tied up in a 
handkerchief, began his retreat from the 
metropolis. His name and title were only 
known in Grosvenor-square : at present he 
contented himself with the less dignified 
appellation of George Trueman ; and all 
traces of Lord Belfont for a time vanished. 

Having continued his walk for near three 
hours, he found himself fatigued ; when an 
inn, opportunely presenting itself to view, 
afforded him an opportunity of resting his 
weary limbs, and satisfying the cravings of 
nature, which exercise had rendered more 
than commonly acute. The obsequious host 
soon furnished him an excellent breakfast* 
which, having finished, be mounted the Nor- 
wich stage, that had arrived during bis 
repast, and, at the close of the day found 
himself in that city. 

Meanwhile, Bremere, mixing with the 
circle of Belfont's late acquaintance, beard 
with silent indignation the illiberal and imjust 
reflections that were cast on the supposed 
misconduct of bis friend. The impertinent 
inquiries with which his ears were assaUed, 
from all who knew him in tbe habits of 
friendship with Belfont, were almost too 
much for his temper to bear with composure ; 
and he was oflen on the point of violating 
the promise of secrecy his frienxl bad extorted 
from bim, to vindicate bis character (rom 
the aspersions of slander. 

Seated, one evening, in a box at Drury-lane 
theatre, be was seen by Lady Caroline 
Blandish, from tbe opposite side of the house; 
who without ceremony came round to him. — 

* So, my lord,' said she, entering the box, 

* what is become of your friend Belfont ? 
have you seen him lately ? how does be bear 
his misfortunes ? I am really sorry for the 
unfortunate youth.* • My friend,' replied 
Bremere, • is infinitely obliged to your ladyship 
for the concern you take in bis distresses.' 
' Why, you know, my lord,' returned Lady 
Caroline, * one can't help being concerned 
for the distresses of those who were of one's 
acquaintance. I profess,' continued she 

* the news of liis ruin astonished me prodig- 
iously ; and I assure you, I felt myself 
extremely hurt at it ; for bis lordship bad 
paid me much attention, and I began to think 
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I had made a conquest. It is, however/ 
added she, * very fortunate that the affair 
ended as it did, for jrou know it would have 
been a shocking thing to have involved one's 
self in such difficulties.' 

• True, madam,' replied Bremere ; who, 
by her ladyship's discourse, found she was 
the person to whom Belfont alluded, as 
having attracted his particular notice ; ' but 
ader all, whatever diminution the fortune of 
Lord Belfont has received, be assured, it is 
still sufficient to support the woman whom 
he shall honor with his hand, in a style of 
elegance that might sooth the most extensive 
Tanity,* And without waiting her ladyship's 
reply, bowed« and wished her good night ; 
disgusted with the aflected concern she ex- 
pressed for his friend's imaginary distress, 
which was but ill-calculated to conceal the 
spirit of malevolence that rankled in her 
bosom. Lady Caroline concluded, what 
he had said was only to shelter his friend 
from ^the censure of the world, and to 
encourage the opinion that his aflairs were 
not so desperate as they had been repre 
sented. With these ideas she joined her 
company ; and Belfont and bis misfortunes 
escaped her memory. 

And now let us attend the steps of Belfont ; 
whom, hereafter, we shall distinguish by that 
of Trueman. Having spent a few days at 
Norwich, he left that city, and continued his 
excursion, till he found himself, for the first 
time, in the midst of his tenantry. Totally 
unknown to his tenants and his steward, he 
had an opportunity of informing himself of 
the oppression which the former bore, and 
Che abuses which the latter committed. It 
was near sunset when he arrived at a pleasant 
village on the borders of the sea which con- 
tained, what is there called, an inn. Having 
deposited his bundle in the room where he 
was to sleep, he repaired to the kitchen ; and, 
seating himself among the rustics assembled 
over their evening gotch of nog"* joined in 
their discourse. 

The conversation chiefly turned on the 
transactions of the village; and, among a 
variety of anecdotes detailed by the inhabi- 
tants, the recent misfortunes of their worthy 
curate roost attracted the notice of Trueman. 
The incident dwelt strongly on his mind ; 
and he determined to make himself acquain- 
ted with the narrative of a man of whom his 
parishioners spoke in such high terms of 
approbation. He invited the landlord to 
partake of his beverage ; who, being^ com- 
municative sort of person, and one who had 
a considerable share of humanity interwoven 
in his composition, readily complied with 
Trueman's request, to relate the misfortunes 
of the worthy pastor. 

♦ The earthen jug», out of which the people in Norfolk 
drink, are called ^otekts ; and their tuonf beer 1b known 
hj thenajiieofff^^. 



• I will tell you, sir,' said he, * the story of 
parson Benley. You must know, sir, that 
lie is the curate of our parish. The living, 
which is the gift of my Lord Belfont, belongs 
to a clergyman who lives in the west ; and, 
though it brings him in a good three hundred 
pounds a year, he gives his curate only forty 
pounds out of it. So that, you see, the 
master gets two hundred and sixty pounds 
for doing nothing, as one may say, while the 
servant, who does every thing, is obliged to 
be contented with scarcely a seventh part of 
that sum ; and though the good woman, his 
wife, brought him a large family, he could 
never get any increase of salary. This made 
him determine on taking a farm ; which, by 
the death of one of his neighbors, became 
vacant. But I don't know how it was, 
though he worked as hard as any day-laborer 
in the parish, and his wife was as industrious 
as a bee, they couldn't, as tlie saying is, 
bring both ends together: and, to make 
short of the matter, my lord's steward seized 
on his stock, which not being sufficient to 
pay all arrears, the hard-hearted rascal clapt 
him into the county jail,' 

' And his family,' asked Trueman, * what 
has become of them ?' ' His wife and four 
children,' returned the landlord, * three fine 
boys from ten to thirteen years old, and a 
daughter grown up, are in a cottage hard 
by, that belongs to me. The overseer of the 
parish, who is a crabbed sort of a fellow, and 
a friend of the steward, was for sending them 
to the work-house. But * no,' says I ; • hold, 
neighbor Bruin ! while my roof can give them 
shelter, and I can provide them with a meal 
to eke out the earnings of their own industry, — 
and you must know, sir,' said he, with a 
significant nod, ' I am pretty warm— they 
shall never endure the wants and hardships 
of a prison ! for what,' said I, • is your work- 
house but a dungeon ; where the poor eat 
little, and labor hard ?— but sir,' continued 
the landlord, * not only I, but the whole 
village, was against their going there: and 
the inhabitants all cheerfully spare a little 
towards the family's support : nay, even the 
laboring cottager, out of his hard earnings, 
throws in his mite.' 

* And what,' inquired Trueman, ' is the 
amount of the sum for which the unfortunate 
man is now confined ?' * The whole debt,' 
replied the landlord, < I am told, is about 
three hundred pounds : a sum by much too 
large for the inhabitants of our parish to 
raise without injuring themselves ; or, depend 
upon it, he would soon be snatched from the 
hard gripe of the law.' 

Every particular which related to this 
worthy man, Tfueman inquired with an 
earnestness that displayed the philanthropic 
sentiments of his mind ; and intimated, not 
merely a wish, but a fixed determination, to 



rescue the indigent sufferer from the horrors 
of a prison, and restore him to his disconso- 
late family. Impressed with this generous 
sentiment, he retired to bed, meditating on 
the means by which he might effect his 
laudable designs, so as to give the least 
offence possible to the delicacy of sufl^ering 
virtue, and conceal the hand that loosed the 
chains of bondage, and gave once more to the 
drooping captive the possession of liberty. 

After proposing to himself many plans, he 
at length determined to walk the next day to 
a post town, about three miles off, and 
enclose notes to the amount of Mr. Benley 's 
debt, in a letter to that gentleman. This 
appeared to him the best method he could 
devise, as it would leave no traces that might 
lead to a discovery from whom the merited 
bounty came. Thus resolved, he yielded to 
the soft embraces of sleep ; and, in the 
morning, rose to execute his benevolent 
purpose. 

[Concluded In oar next.] 
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From the New-York Mirror. 

BT N. P. WILLIS. 

DiifKi> at Lady Ble««infton*8— Bulwer, D'liraell, Proo 
ter, FonblanCf etc.-— ecceDtricltira of Beekford, nuUtor of 
Vathek— D'Israeli'a extraordinary talent at description. 

Dii«£D at Lady Blessington's, in company 
with several authors, three or four noblemen 
and a clever exquisite or two. The authors 
were Bulwer, the novelist, and his brother the 
statist; Procter, (better known as Barry 
Cornwall,) D'Israeli, the author of Vivian 
Grey ; and Fonblanc, of the Examiner. The 
principal nobleman was Lord Durham, and 
the principal exquisite, (though the word 
scarce applies to the magnificent scale on 
which nature has made him, and on which he 
makes himself,) was Count D'Orsay. There 
were plates for twelve. \ 

I had never seen Procter, and, with my 
passionate love for his poetry, he was the 
person at table of the most interest to me. 
He came late, and as twilight was just dark- 
ening the drawing-room, I could only see 
that a small man followed the announcement, 
with a remarkably timid manner and a very 
white forehead. 

D'Israeli had arrived before me, and sat \vt 
the deep window, looking out upon Hyde 
Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected 
from the gorgeous gold flowers of a splen- 
didly-embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather 
pumps, a white stick, with a black cord and 
tassel, and a quantity of chains about bis neck 
and pockets, served to make him, even in 
the dim light, rather a conspicuotis object. 

Bulwer was very badly dressed, as usual, 
and wore a flasby waistcoat of the same de- 
scription as D'laraeli's. Count D'Orsay was 
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very splendid, but very undefinable. He 
aeemed ehowily dressed till you looked to 
particulars, aud then it seemed only a simple 
thing, well fitted to a very magnificent person 
Lord Albert Conyngham was a dandy of 
common materials ; and my Lord Durham, 
though he looked a young man, if he passed 
for a lord at all in America, would pass for a 
very ill-dressed one. 

For Lady Blessington, she is one of the 
most handsome and quite the best dressed 
woman in London; and, without farther 
description, I trust the readers of the Mirror 
will have little difificulty in imagining a scene 
that, taking a wild American into the account, 
was made up of rather various material. 

The blaze of lamps on the table was very 
favorable to my curiosity, and as Procter 
and Disraeli sat directly opposite me, I 
studied their faces to advantage. Barry 
Cornwall's forehead and eye are all that 
would strike you in his features. His brows 
are heavy ; and his eye, deeply sunk, has a 
quick, restless fire, that would have struck 
me, I think, had I not known \ie was a poet, 
His voice has the huskiness and elevation of 
a man more accustomed to think than con 
verse, and it was never heard except to give a 
brief and very condensed opinion, or an 
Ulustration, admirably to the point of the 
subject under discussion. He evidently felt 
that he was only an observer in the party. 

Disraeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and but 
for the energy of his action and the strength 
of his lungs, would seem a victim to consump- 
tion. His eye is as black as Erebus, and has 
the most mocking and lying-in-wait sort of ex- 
pression conceivable. His mouth is alive with 
a kind of working and impatient nervousness, 
and when he has burst forth, as he does con- 
stantly, with a particularly successful cataract 
of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant 
scorn that would be worthy of a Mephisto- 
pheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his 
taste in waistcoats. A thick heavy mass of jet 
black ringlets fulls over his left cheek almost 
to his collarless stock, while on the right temple 
it is parted and put away with the smooth care- 
fulness of a girl's, and shines most unctuously. 
> WiUi thy incomparable oil, Macassar !' 

The anxieties of the first course, as usual, 
kept every mouth occupied for a while, and 
then the dandies led off with a discussion of 
Count D'Orsay's rifle match, (he is the best 
rifle shot in England,) and various matters as 
uninteresting to transatlantic readers. The 
new poem, Philip Van Artevelde, came up 
after a while, and was very much over-praised, 
(me judice,) Bulwer said, that as the author 
was the principal writer for the Quarterly 
Review, it was a pity it was first praised in 
that periodical, and praised so unqualifiedly. 
Procter said nothing about it, and I respected 



his silence ; for, as a poet, he must have felt 
the poverty of the poem, and was probably un- 
willing to attack a new aspirant in his laureb. 

The next book discussed was Beckford's 
Italy, or rather the next author, for the writer 
of Vathek is more original, and more talked 
of than his books, and just now occupies 
much of the attention of London. Mr. 
Beckford has been all his life enormously 
rich, has luxuriated in every country with 
the fancy of a poet, and the refined splendor 
of a Sybarite, was the admiration of Lord 
Byron, who visited him at Cintra, was the 
owner of Fonthill, and, plus fort encore^ his 

one of the oldest families in England. 
What could such a man attempt that would 
not be considered extraordinary ! 

D'Israeli was the only one at table who 
knew him, and the style in which he gave a 
sketch of his habits and manners, was worthy 
of himself. I might as well attempt to gather 
up the foam of the sea as to convey an idea of 
the extraordinary language in which he clothed 
his description. There were, at least, five 
words in every sentence that must have been 
very much astonished at the use they were 
put to, and yet no others apparently could so 
well have conveyed his idea. He talked like 
a race-horse approaching the evening-post, 
every muscle in action, and the utmost energy 
of expression flung out in every burst. It is 
a great pity he is not in parliament.* 

The particulars he gave of Beckford, though 
stripped of his gorgeous digressions and 
parentheses, may be interesting. He lives now 
at Bath, where he has built a house on two 
sides of the street, connected by a covered 
bridge a la Ponte dt Sospiri, at Venice. 
His servants live on one side, and he and his 
sole companion on the other. This com- 
panion is a hideous dwarf, who imagines 
himself, or is a Spanish duke ; and Mr. 
Beckford for many years has supported him 
in a style befitting his rank, treats him with 
till the deference due to his title, and has, in 
general, no other society; (I should not 
wonder, myself, if it turned out a woman ;) 
neither of them is often seen, and when in 
London, Mr. Beckford is only to be ap- 
proached through his man of business. If 
you call, he is not at home. If you would 
leave a card or address him a note, his ser- 
vant has strict orders not to take in any 
thing of the kind. At Bath he has built a high 
tower, which is a great mystery to the inhabi- 
tants. Around the interior, to the very top. 
it is lined with books, approachable with a 
light spiral staircase ; and in the pavement 
below, the owner has constructed a double 
crypt for his own body, and that of his dwarf 

*I liaye l>een told that he stood once for a London 
borough. A coarse fdlow came up at the hustings, and 
said to him, ' I should like to Icnow on what ground you 
stand here, sir?* * On my head, sir !* answered D'Israeli. 
The populace had not read Vivian Grey, however, and he 
lost his election. 



companion, intending, with a desire for human 
neighborhood which has not appeared in his 
life, to leave the library to the city, that all who 
enjoy it shall pass over the bodies below. 

Mr. Beckford thinks very highly of his 
own books, and talks of his early production 
(Vathek) in terms of unbounded admiration. 
Hespeaksslightly of Byron and of his praise, 
and afl*ects to despise utterly the popular 
taste. It appeared altogether, from Disraeli's 
account, that he is a splendid egotist, deter- 
mined to free life as much as possible from 
its usual fetters, and to enjoy it to the highest 
degree of which his genius, backed by an 
immense fortune, is capable. He is reputed, 
however, to be excessively liberal, and to 
exercise his ingenuity to contrive secret 
charities in his neighborhood. 

Victor Hugo and his extraordinary novels 
came next under discussion ; and Disraeli, 
who was fired with his own eloquence, started 
ofl*, apropos des holies^ with a long story of an 
empalement he had seen in Upper Egypt. It 
was us good, and perhaps as authentic, as the 
description of the chow-chow-tow in Vivian 
Grey. He had arrived at Cairo on the third 
day after the man was transfixed by two 
stakes from hip to shoulder, and he was still 
alive ! The circumstantiality of the account 
was equally horrible and amusing. Then fol- 
lowed the sufferer's history, with a score of 
murders and barbarities, heaped together like 
Martin's Feast of Belshazzar, with a mixture 
of horror and splendor that was unparalleled 
in my experience of improvisation. No 
mystic priest of the Corybantes could have 
worked himself up into a finer phrensy of 
language. 

Count D'Orsay kept up, through the whole 
of the conversation and narration ; a running 
fire of witty parentheses, half French and half 
English; and, with champaign in all the 
pauses, the hours flew on very dashingly. 
Lady Blessington left us toward midnight, 
and then the conversation took a rather 
political turn, and something was said of 
O'Connell, D'Israeli's lips were playing upon 
the edge of a champaign glass, which he had 
just drained, and ofl* he shot again with a 
description of an interview he had had with 
the agitator the day before, ending in a story 
of an Irish dragoon who was killed in the 
peninsula. His name was Sarsfield. His 
arm was shot off, and he was bleeding to death. 
When told that he could not live, he called 
for a large silver goblet, out of which he 
usually drank his claret. He held it to the 
gushiug artery and filled it to the brim with 
blood, looked at it a moment, turned it out 
slowly upon the ground, muttering to himself, 
If that had been shed for old Ireland !' and 
expired. You can have no idea how thril- 
lingly this little story was told. Fonblanc, 
however, who it a cold political satirist. 
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could see nothing in a man's * decanting his 
claret/ that was in the least sublime, and so 
Vivian Grey got into a passion and for 
awhile was silent. 

Bulwer asked me if there was any distin- 
guished literary American in town. I said 
Mr. Slideli, one of our best writers, was 
here. 

' Because,* said he * I received a week or 
more ago a letter of introduction by some 
one from Washington Irving. It lay on the 
table, when a lady came in to call on my wife, 
who seized upon it as an autograph, and 
immediately left town, leaving roe with neither 
name nor address.' 

There were a general laugh and a cry of 

* Pelham ! Pelham !' as he finished his story. 
Nobody chose to believe it. 

• I think the name was Slideli,' said Bulwer. 

•Slideli!' said D'lsraeli. *I owe him two- 
pence, by Jove!' and he went on in his 
dashing way to narrate that he had sat next 
Mr. Slideli at a bull-fight in Seville, that he 
wanted to buy a fan to keep ofifthe flies, and 
having nothing but doubloons in his pocket, 
Mr. S. had lent him a small Spanish coin to 
that value, which he owed him to this day. 

There was another general laugh, and it was 
agreed that on the whole the Americans were 

• done: 

Apropos to this, D'Israeli gave us a de- 
scription in a gorgeous, burlesque, galloping 
style, of a Spanish bull-fight ; and when we 
were nearly dead with laughing at it, some one 
made a move, and we went up to Lady 
Blessington in the drawing-room. Lord 
Durham requested her ladyship to introduce 
him particularly to D'Israeli, (the efiectof his 
eloquence.) I sat down in the corner with 
Sir Martin Shee, the president of the Royal 
Academy, and had a long talk about Allston 
and Harding and Cole, whose pictures he 
knew ; and * somewhere in the small hours,' 
we took our leave, and Procter left me at my 
door in Cavendish-street, weary, but in a 
better humor with the world than usual. 



SaaOCBIBILILiiSTVo 



The ]>eatli of the Young. 

Beautifiti. is that season of life when we 
can say in the language of Scripture, • Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth.' But of these 
flowers. Death gathers many. He places 
them upon his bosom and his form is 
changed to something less terrific than 
before. We learn to gaze and shudder not, 
for he carries in his arms the sweet blossoms 
of our earthly hopes. We shall see them 
again, blooming in a happier land. 

Yes : Death brings us again to our friends. 
They are waiting for us ; and we shall not be 
long. They have gone before us — and are 
like the angels in heaven. They stand upon 



the border of the grave, to welcome us with 
countenances of affection, which they wore 
on earth^yet more lovely — more radiant^ 
more spiritual. 

Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, 
and * thou hast the dew of thy youth.' He 
hath placed thee upon his bosom and his stern 
countenance wore a smile. The * far country' 
seems nearer and the way less dark ; for 
thou hast gone before— passing so quickly to 
thy rest, that day itself dies not more calmly. 
And thou art there waiting to bid us welcome, 
when we shall have done here the work given 
us to do, and shall go hence to be seen no 
more on earth. 



SpECtfLATioN IN STOCKS and real property 
is more general and extravagant than it has 
been before for many years, in all our prin- 
cipal cities. A gambling spirit is apt to prove 
epidemic, and becomes violent in proportion 
to its spread. It seizes on men in all sorts 
of circumstances, diverting them from the 
regular pursuits and hopes of industry, and 
stimulating them to risks by which their 
minds are kept in extreme agitation, and all 
their means exposed to sudden and ruinous 
vicissitudes. We are told by intelligent 
gentlemen who have been lookers-on, of late, 
at Boston, New-York, and in our own city, 
that multitudes are now prominent and des- 
perate dealers in the stock and other 
speculation markets, of classes and ages, 
callings and positions in life, that formerly 
were never seen nor expected, and themselves 
never thought of actmg in such scenes. 
Small tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks of all 
degrees, operatives of town and country, 
members of the learned professions, students 
in the offices, beginners in the world without 
capital or with a little, all frequent the ex- 
changes and the auction grounds, to try their 
fortunes as with the lotteries. They chase 
bubbles not less intently than those who have 
leisure and money to spare. We scarcely 
need add that this diffusive excitement, 
subject as it is to rumors and various 
chances of the day or hour, is unfavorable to 
productive industry, to steady habits and 
sure aims, and to morals, which are always 
more or less in danger when hazard whets 
cupidity, governs action and determines fate 
in a general whirl of spirits and thoughts. — 
Philadelphia National Gazette, 
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Thb TwBLrTH VoLUMt.— Time roUa on, and again w« 
arc called upon to present our readera witli the firrt 
number of ^Ttiew yolame of the Repoaitory. In ao doing 
we tender our sincere thanks for the liberality and good- 
will which has heen manifested by our patrons and friend* 
in our behalf; and while we acknowledge with heart-felt 
gratitude the obligaUon we feel for favors already 
conferred, we can assure them, that it will not be in the 
least diminished by any aid they may be disposed to 
render us in the circulation of the present volume. To 
the question so often propounded by our distant sub- 
scribers—* What shall we do when One Dpllar bills shall 
no longer be issued V We answer—' Use a HtUe exertion 
among your friends and neighbors and send Five^ thua 
obtaining your own gratis, or where that is not practicable, 
and you succeed in adding even one to our sutracription 
list, you can send Two DoUarst which will obviate the 
difficulty some little Ume at least.' As our course In 
conducting the present volume, will vary but Httle Orom 
that pursued the two past years, a labored introducUon 
seems altogether unnecessary, we win therefore bring our 
subject to a close, with the assurance that the resources 
fbr filling our columns with Interesting matter, botb 
original and selected, are as plentUiil as at any former 
period, and as our own exertions will still continue to be 
unremitted, we confidenUy hope that our litUe Journal, 
though more humble in its pretensions than some, will, 
notwithstanding, receive, as heretofore, Its full share of 
public patronage. 



Popping the Question. — A young school 
miss, whose teacher had taught her that 
two negatives were equivalent to an alBrm- 
ative, on being asked by a suitor for her 
assent to marry him, replied, * No, no.* 
The swain looked astonished and bewil- 
dered—she referred him to Murray, when, 
for the first time, he learned that no meant 
yes ! 



To Correspondents* 

Ws have on hand several communications, lately 
received, laid by for further consideration, also a few of 
the prize pieces, ttome of which it is probable, will receive 
an early InserUon. 



I«etters Contniningf Remlttnnces* 

Received at tkie Q^«, ending fVedneedav Itut^ deducting 
the amount of Pottage paid. 
S. P. Canaan, N. Y. fl,00; J. H. Jr. New- York, fl,00; 
M. C. R. Troy, N. Y. 91,00 ; W. R. H. West Harpersfirld, 
N. Y.fl.OO; P. V. D. JJvingston, N. Y. f 1,00 : J. V. D. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. fl,00; h. D. H. Pine Plains, N. Y. 
$1,00; 8. A. Troy, N. Y. 91,00; H. E. O. Center Gorham, 
N. Y. $1,00 ; £. F. B. Rockingham, Vt. $1,00; U. M. W. 
Livingston, N. Y. $1,00; A. H. McN. Somerset, N. Y. 
§1,00; P. M. Nelson, N. Y. $5,00; T. N. Athens, N. Y. 
$8,15; T. L. V. G. Kingston, N. Y. $3,00: O. P. W. 
Hardwick, Ms. $1,00 ; N. S. SouUi Orange Ms. $1,00 ; U 
C. & E. A. W. Ware, Ms. $2,00 ; E. B. D. HarUbrd, N. Y. 
$2,00 ; M. L. West Meredith, N. Y. $1,00; J. L. Lebanon, 
N. Y. $1,00; £. B. K. Galena, III. $5,00; W. L. H. 
Bkaneaieles, N. Y. $1,00; E. S. Center Berlin, N. Y. $1,00; 
V. A. 8. Rhodes, N. Y. $1,00; C. H. Troy, N. Y. $5,00 ; 
8. D. 8. Leeds, N. Y. $1,00; J. p. Claverack, N. Y. $3,00 : 
a. W. T. Albany, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Hartwick Seminary, 
N. Y. $1,00; A. V. V. Stockport, N. Y. $6,00; Rending 
Society, Rockingham, Vt. $1,00 ; O. B. Henderson, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; E. 8. New-Lcbonon, N. Y. $1,00 ; W. H. II. R. 
Jefferson, O. $1,00 ; M. J. Essex, Vt. $1,00 : P. D. Oeneseo, 
N. Y. 0,87^; P. M. Dublin, Ga. 5,00; G. D. Redbuok, 
N. Y. 1,00; J. J. E. Westerly, R. I. 5,00; C. P. Hillsdale, 
N. Y. 1,00 ; A. 8. Pine Plains, N. Y. 1,00 ; J. S. W. Spen- 
cer, N. Y.8,00; J. A. C. Greenfield Center, N. Y. i;00; 
E. A. W. Durham, N. Y. 1,00 ; W. P. C. ComwaUsville, 
N. Y. 1,00 ; G. W. 8. North Adams, Ms. 5^ ; P. C. 
Niagara, U. C. 2,00 ; A. P. D. West Rusli, N. Y. $4,81i ; 
A. B. T. Bruynswick, N. Y. $0,90; C. M. Dalton, M». 
$1,00; J. B. N. DanvUle Vt. $1,00 ; A. B. Griegsvllle, N. 
Y. $1,00; D. C. Schodack Center, N. Y. $1,00; A. C. J. 
T. Duanesburgh, N. Y. $1,00 ; J. P. L. Bristol, Ct $5,00; 
W. W. D. North Amherst, Ms. $7,00. 

nrARRIED, 

At Athens, on the 21st insL by the Rev. Joseph Prentiss, 
Capt. William Thompson, to Mivs Adallne Fosdlck, 
youngest daughter of the late Abijah Fnsdick, of that place. 

In Ghent, on the 4th Inst, by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
Henry P. Pulver, to MIsa Anna Maria Miller, both of 
that town. 

At Upper Rod Hook, on the 20th ult by the Rev. Mr. 
Pardee, G. B. Stevens, Esq. Merchant of Hamilton, Oneida 
Co. to Miss Mary Imogen, daughter of Dr. Gamaliel 
Wheeler, of the above place. 



In this city, on the 23d ult. Mr. Samuel N. Blake, In th« 
53d year of his age. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, on the 0th ult. Mr. Thomas 
J. Allen, eldest son of Mr. Solomon Allen, of Philadelphia, 
in the iJ7th year of his nge. 

At Kinderhook, on th« Ift inst Peter H. Bain, Eaq. aged 
about 53 yeirs. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
A Storm on tlie Mlssiiisippi. 

Ag th« evening sun slow sinks to rest, leaving a Iialo near, 
So summer takes mid flowers her farewell of tlie year ; 
Tl>e ripened fields of l>ending grain, tlie fruits are ber's no 



Tlie treasures she hath gathered in, are left to aatumn's 

store. 
Hark ! to the reapers merry strain, that greeu the rising 

sun, 
Hark ! to the children's noiay shouts, their labors arebegun ; 
Secure in native innocence, theirs is the voice of glee- 
Then let your shouts ring on the gale, blest children, ye 

are free! 
Vours the bright spring-time of the heart, then shout in 

joyous pride^ 
For now ye tread upon the flowers of a world as yet 

untried ; 
Then cull them, while upon their folds the dew-drops 

sparkle clear. 
Ere mildew's blight, or autumn's chiU, can check their 

gay career. 
But hush ! the reaper's merry song hath died upon the ear, 
The children's noisy shouts no more ring out in accents 

clear, 
The dark storm-clouds, fast gathering, obscure the morn- 
ing's light, 
And the tempest-wind comes sweeping on in unresistless 

might ; 
The prancing steed in wild a/fright and headlong fury 

lx>unds, 
Amid the vivid lightning's flash and booming thunder's 

sound, 
To seek an insecure retreat from out the open glade, 
To where the creaking pine trees bend, beneath the forest 

stiade. 
The giant cedar's garnished limbs, that lately towering 

stood, * 

Are now uprooted borne along, to meet the swelling flood ; 
With o'erwbehning Ibrce the stream, bursts through the 

levee side 
And scatters, with a deafning roar, destruction fkr and 

wMe, 
The morning bark, that gilded on in beauty o'er the wave, 
Sinks, mid the shrill cry of despair, deep in its yawning 
grave. 
Where, now ! the laugh that hailed the rising sun ? 
Tis silent-»now the laborer's task is dune ; 
But where the reapers T Did the waves sweep by 
And in their vortex drown their gurgling cry 1 
No : they have gained the hill top, to deplore 
The dire destruction of their treasured store. 
What mean those sounds of anguish and regret — 
Have they not reason to be thankful yet 1 
Ah ! they have spied amid the lightning's glare. 
Far, far below, one form still straggling there. 
Was there no hand to succor thee, sweet child— 
Or had despair made e'en the mother wild ? 
Was there no friend to shield thy little form- 
No arm outsuetched to save thee from the storm 1 
Poor orphan child ! though all with sad despair 
Regard thee now, thou hast no kindred there ! 
What though till now thou shared with them their love, 
Say was It equal 1 Let the tempest prove ; 
That tells what kindness could not once betray, 
That nature's claims must bear o'er thine the sway. 
Thou hast no friend, save One, to heed thy prayer — 
Ay, look to heaven for help, thy home is there ; 
The very dog, who gamboled at thy feet. 
Forgetting thee, sought out a safe retreat ; 
At the first tempest-sound he started from thy side, 
And left thee helpless to the swelling tide ; 
SwifUy it rushes on in its o'erwhelming course, . 
Fretting and foaming in increasing force, 



And with the tempting hill-side almost won, 
The torrent 'whelms tbM and thy toil is done. 
Thou couldst not reach it, but the impetuous tide 
Bore thee half lifeless to its verdant side ; 
Yes, there was mersy, e'en in that rushing wave, 
That tossed thy form and gave the power to save. 
Hark ! to that burst of joy that rends the sullen air, 
And prostrate forms are breathing up n prayer 
So wild, so deep, the storm seems hashed in peace, 
And the spent winds in hollow murmurings cease. 
Now once again comes through the dripping leaves, 
The song of birds, borne on the scented breeze. 
And with their sweet harmonious warbiings clear, 
The harvest hymn strikes on the startled ear. O. D. 



From Baldwin's London Magazine^ 
Tlie RainlMnr. 

•The evening was glorious and light thro' the trees- 
Played in sunshine the rain-drops, the birds and the breeze; 
And the landscape out stretching in loveliness lay 
On the lap of the Year, in Uie beauty of May : 
For the Queen of the Spring, as she passed down the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale ; 
And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours. 
And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers: 
The skies like a banner at sunset unrolled, 
O'er the West threw their splendor of azure and gold. 
But one cloud at a distance rose dense and increased, 
TiU its margin of black touched the zenith and East. 
We gazed on these scenes, while around us they glowed, 
When a vision of beauty appeared in the cloud ; 
Twas not like the sun, as at raid-day we view. 
Nor the moon that rolls lightly through star-light and blue; 
Like a sphrit it came in the van of a storm, 
And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiftil form, 
It looked not severe, like an angel of Wrath, 
But its garments of brightness illumed its dark path. 
In the hues of its granducr sublimely it stood. 
O'er the river, the village, the field, and the wood. 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright. 
As conscious they gave and afibrded delight. 
'Twas the bow of Omnipotence bent in His hand 
Whose grasp at creation the universe spanned. 
'Twos the presence of God in a symbol sublimo— 
His vow from the flood to the exit of time. 
Not dreadful as when in a whirlwind he pleads. 
When storms are his chariot and lightning his steeds— 
The black cloud of vbngeance his banner unfurled. 
And thunder his voice to a guilt stricken world ; 
In the breath of his presence when thousands expire. 
When seas boil with fury and rocks bum with fire. 
And the sword and the plagne-spot with death strew the 

plain. 
And vultures and wolves are the graves of Uie slain ; 
Not such was that rainbow, that l»eautiful one, 
Wliose arch was refraction— its key-stone the sun : 
A pavilion it seemed, with a deity graced, 
And Justice and Mercy met there and embraced. 
Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 
Like Love o'er a death couch, or hope o'ek* the tomb, ^ 
Then left the dark scene whence it slowly retired. 
As Love had just vanished, or Hope had expired. 
I gazed not alone on that source of my song, 
To all who beheld it these verses l>elung. 
Its presence to all was the patli of the Lord- 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adored. 
Like a visit, the converse of friends, or a day. 
That bow from my sight passed forever away. 
Like that visit, that converse, that day from my heart. 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 
'Tis a picture in memory distinctly defined 
W^ith the strong and imperisbing colors of mind, 
A part of my being beyond my control. 
Beheld on that cloud and transcribed on my soul.' 

To a €liild bio win g^ Bubbles. 

^h ! that I were oncewMreacarele*» cAt7({.— Colbridab. 
Thrice happy Babe • what golden dreams are thins, 

As thus thou bid'st thine-air-bom bubbles soar ;— 
Who would not Wisdom's choicest gifts resign, 

To be like thee a ' careless child' once more ! 

To share thy simple sports, thy sinless glee, 
Thy breathless wonder, thy unfeigned delight,— 



As, one by one, those sun touched glories flee. 

In swift succession from thy straining sight ! 
To feel a power within himself to make, 

Like thee, a rainbow wheresoe'er he goes 
To dream of sunshine, and like thee to wake 

To brighter visions, from his charmed repose ! 
Who would not give his all of worldly lore,— 

The hard earned fruito of many a toil and eare,— 
Might he but thus the ftuied past restore,— 

Thy guileless thoughu and blissful ignorance share. 
Yet life hath bubbles too— that soothe awhile 

Tlie sterner dreams of man's matnrer years ; 
Lovo— Friendship— Fortune— Fame— by turns begoil*, 

But melt, 'neath Truth's Ithuriel touch to tears! 
Thrice happy Child ! a brighter lot is thine ! 

What new lUusion e'er can match the first t 
We weep to see each cherished hope decline ; 

Thy mirth is loudest when thy bubbles burst. 
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8BNTIMBNTAL TALKS, ORIOINAL COMMUKICATIOKS, 

BIOORAPHT, TRAVBLINO SKBTCBES, AMCSIMO 
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ANBCD0TB8, SUMMARY, POBTRT, JtC 

On Saturday the 13th of June 1835, will be issued the 
first nimiber of a »«« volume of the Rural Rbpositort. 

On iseuinc proposals for the Twelfth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repository, the Publisher tenders his moat 
sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which tliey have 
afibrded him from the commencement of his publication. 
New assurances on the part of the publisher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would seem superfluous, 
he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
similar plan and published in the same form as heretofore, 
and that no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
their gratification by ite further Improvement in typogia 
phlcal execution and original and selected matter. 
CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 906 page*. 
It will be printed in handsome style, un Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pag(>s, which will be both 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— TheTwelfth volume, (Third New SericsJ will 
commence on the 13ih of June next, at the low rate or Onm 
Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar ir Fifty Cmta 
at the expiration of three months ftom the time of sub- 
scribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free ofpostage, shall receive »xz copies, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previous 
volumes. dCT^o subscriptions received for leas than one 
year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 13th of June or as soon after as convenient, 
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Fair Annie Iflacleod. 

hj Bms. CRAWFORD. 

l^ROdE attachments that take place in eaHy 
life, contrary to the wishes of tender and 
not ambitious parents, seldom, if ever end 
happily. The ignis fatuus of passion, which 
leads the young and trusting maid to the 
arms of her lover, vanishes when the cares 
of her own creating press upon the heart of 
the wife arid mother. 

In my native village, before I had ventured 
iipon that world which owes, like some 
descriptions ot beauty, half its enchantment 
to the veil that shades it, I was acquainted 
with a yoiing maiden, whose persdnal and 
mental attractions were of that cast which 
romance loves to portray. 

Annie Macleod was the belle of our little 
hamlet. She had a bright and loving eye ; 
a cheek eVer dimpling with the smiles of 
gladness; and a f»iry foot, which was as 
elastic as the stem of the borinie blUe bell, 
her favorite flower. Annie had many lovers, 
but one, a stmnger at Roslin, was the 
chosen of her heart. To him her hand was 
often given in the dance ; and many were 
the inquiring glances at, and frequent the 
whispered surmise about him, by 'kerchiefed 
matron and snooded maid. Annie's was a 
first love ; and like every thing that is rare 
and beautiful, when seen for the first time. 
Was irresistible. Just emerging from the girl 
into womanhood, with all the unweakened 
romance of nature playing around her day 
dreams, and coloring the golden visions of 
her sleep, the manly beauty of the stranger's 
countenance, and the superior refinement of 
his speech and manners, to the youth of that 
sequestered hamlet, came with all the power 
6f enchantment to ensnare and bewilder her 
innocent mind. 

Rumors about this favored stranger a! 
length reached the ears of Annie's mother- 
unfortunately she had no father. Questioned 
by her parent her answers were in character 
with her youth and simplicity. She knew 
nothing of the stranger, but was sure he was 



a gentleman, for he had offered and really 
meant to marry her. Mrs, Macleod, upon 
this information acted without delay. She 
forbade Annie on pain of her maternal dis- 
pleasure, to see the stranger again, unless he 
by his own conduct, proved himself to be 
worthy of her. But on a fine Sabbath morn- 
ing, when going to kirk, dressed out in all her 
pretty bravery, and blooming as the rose-col- 
ored ribins that tied her bonnet, Annie 
met the stranger at the place where they had 
so often held tryste together, and there 
Robin Bainhogle as he crossed the rude 
bridge that leads over a wide ravine to Ros 
lin Castle, saw, as he said, * the bonnie lassie 
for the last time, wi' a face like a dripping 
rose.' Tears Annie might and probably did 
shed — but that day she fled from her home. 

Years passed away. The mother of the 
lost girl sunk under this blow to her maternal 
hopes.— The young maidens, Annie's com 
peers in age and beauty, became wives 
and mothers ; and the name of fair Annie 
Macleod was seldom mentioned but by sage 
matrons, lo warn their daughters, or by 
chaste spinsters to draw comparisons to their 
own advantage. 

It was on a dark and stormy night in 
November, }n 1792, that the pious and 
venerable pastor of — — was sent for to 
attend a dying lA^oman* Wrapped in his 
plaid, the good man walked hurriedly alon^ 
the common foot way to a settlement of 
squallid cottages, such as vice and poverty 
<;enerally inhabit. In one of these cottages 
or rather huts, he found the object of his 
search. Pale, emaciated, and sinking away, 
like the flickering light of the exhausted taper, 
lay the once beautiful — the once innocent 
and happy Annie Macleod. What had been 
her fate since she left her mother's roof, 
*twas easy to imagine, though the veil of;! 
secrecy rested upon the particulars of herii 
history. — Her senses were at times unsettled 
and It was only during the short gleamings of 
sounder mind, that she was able to recognize 
in the Rev. Dugald Anderson, the pastor of 
her sinless youth, and to recommend to him, 
with all the pathos of dying love, the pretty 



unconscious childt that slumbered at hef 
side. That done, her heart, like tlie last 
string of a neglected liite, broke, atid iho 
spirit that had once so joyously reveled in 
its abode of loveliness, fled from the ruined 
tenement of beauty (brever. 

* And these afe the fruits of lotre !' said 
Anderson, biuerly, as he eyed the cold and 
Btifiened features of Annie^ * Oh ! mon** 
strous violation of that hallowed name V 

* Of a truth, ^is a sair sight !^ said an old 
woman, the owner of the hut, and I count 
me the judgment of the guid dod winna 
sleep nor slumber on sic doings as the ruin 
o' this poor lassie.^ 

No,' said Anderson, emphaticadly, thtt 
judgment of God may seem to slumber, but 
is awake. Accursed is the seducer of inno'< 
cence, yea, the curse of broken hearts is 
upon btmi It shall come home to his heart 
and to his spirit, till he lie down and die, in 
very weariness of life.* 

The pious pastor took home the little Alice 
to the Manse ; and after the remains of her 
mother were decently interred m the village 
kirkyard a simple headstone, inscribed with 
her name, told of the last resting place of the 
*■ fair Annie Macleod.' 

Some years subsequently to this melau'* 
choly event, the good pastor of * • ■ ■ went 
out, as be was wont, to meditate at eventide. 
As he stood leaning over the white wicket^ 
that opened from his garden into the church-* 
yard, thoughts of early days and early friends» 
came tfooping to his mind. 

* No after friendship e*er can raifee 
Tbe endearmenU of oU^ early diiye ; 
And ne>r the heart stich fondnesa prov^i 
As Whea It Aral began to Ioto.* 

The last rays of the setting sun shone full 
upon the windows of the chapel, reflecting 
from them a thousand mimic gloHes. His 
I eye glanced from the holy edifice to the 
'simple tombs, partially lighted up by the 
slanting sunbeams, as they quivered tlirough 
the branches of the patriarchal trees, which 
here and there hung over the forgotten dead« 
Suddenly a man habited in foreign garb 
advanced up the broad pathway leading 
*rom the village. Looking about hiui, lie at 
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lust stood opposite a wbite head stone, over I 
which a decayed yetr threw its melancholy 
shadow. It was the headstone that marked 
ihe grave of the once joyous Annie. As op- 
|)ressed by some sudden emotion, he rather 
sunk than leaned against the hollow trunk ; 
but soon again returned to the grave, he 
knelt down, and burying his face in his 
hands, appeared to weep. The good pastor, 
interested in the scene, stood gazing unob- 
served at the stranger, who, afler the lapse 
of a few seconds, rose up from his knees, 
and turned away as if to retrace his steps. 
Tlien again coming back he stooped down, 
and plucking something from the greensward, 
kissed it, hid it in his bosom, and with rapid 
t^eps leil the churchyard. ^ 

Anderson returned into the Manse, drew a 
chair to the hearth, and sat down, took up a 
book, laid it down again, and walked out into 
the little court that fronted the village. A 
feeling of curiosity perhaps led him to 
glance his eye over the way, where stood the 
only alehouse in the hamlet, when he saw the 
same stranger come out, and crossing the 
road, stop at his own gate. To his inquiry 
if the Rev. Dugald Anderson was at home, 
the good pastor answering in the affirmative, 
courteously held back the gate for the stran- 
ger to enter; while the little barefooted 
lassie who opened the door, seeing the 
visiter with her master, bustled onwards and 
ushered them into tlie best parlor ; carefully 
wiping with the corner of her blue checked 
apron the tall spinster looking elbow chair, 
and then withdrew to tell the young Anderson 
what * a bra* gallant the master had brought 
home wi* him.' 

The stranger's appearance justified Jennie's 
encomiums. Though past the summer of 
his life, the unextinguished fire of his youth 
still lingered in his dark full eye ; and his tall 
and athletic person accorded well with the 
lofty bearing of his looks, and the refined 
courtesy of his manners. 

* I believe,' said he, addressing Anderson, 
* you have the care of a young girl whose 
mother died some years since. 

* You mean the daughter of Annie Macleod ? 

* The same— and it is to ascertain her 
situation in your family, that I have taken 
the liberty to wait upon you.* 

*• Her situation in my family, my good 
Sir,' said the worthy man, * is that of a 
daughter to myself; a sister to my children. 
The calamity which robbed her so early of 
her mother was an inducement, but certainly 
not the only one, to my becoming her 
protector. I was acquainted with her mother 
iip the happier years of her life, and the 
friendship which 1 had felt for Annie Macleod 
revived in full force when duty conducted 
me to her death bed. I tbere pledged myself 
to be a father to the fatherless — to keep her 



unspotted from the world, the pitiless world 
as the dying mother called it, in the lucid 
intervals of her wandering mind.' 

* What ?, said the stranger, did sorrow 
overcome her reason ? 

Alas ! yes^for many weeks before her 
death they told me that her senses were 
completely gone ; and when I saw her in the 
mortal struggle ; the delirium of mind was 
only partially broken in upon by flashes of 
reason.* 

The features of the stranger became con- 
vulsed, and he seemed to wrestle with some 
violent emotion. 

You are a friend— -perhaps relative of the 
unfortunate Annie ?' rejoined Anderson. 

Yes — I was a friend^^at is, I — I — knew 
her,' said the stranger. 

Then you will like to see my little charge,' 
and without waiting a reply, the good pastor 
lefl the apartment, but almost immediately 
returned, holding by the hand a pretty' fair 
haired girl, with dark blue eyes, that seemed 
made for weeping—* This,' said Anderson, 
leading her towards the stranger, * is Alice 
Macleod, or as she calls herself, Birda- 
lane.'» 

The stranger drew her to him ; and 
taking her hand gazed long and earnestly in 
her blushing face. Why do you call yourself 
Birdalane, my pretty child ?' 

* Because nurse called me so, when she 
used to cry over me, and say I had no 
mother and no father to love me and give 
me pretty things, like Donald and Ellen 
Anderson.' 

The stranger's eye fell, and tears hung 
upon the dark lashes that swept his cheeks. 
He rose and walked to the window ; and 
Anderson heard the long drawn sigh that 
seemed to burst from a heart laden with old 
remembrances. Presently turning to the 
pastor, he said, * I am satisfied, good sir, 
fully satisfied that this friendless one cannot 
be in better hands, to fulfil her mother's wish, 
and keep her unspotted from the world.' 
Then presenting a sealed packet, he added 
warmly grasping Anderson's hand. * Be 
still a father to that orphan girl, and God 
requite you ten fold in blessings upon your 
own !' He stooped down, kissed the won 
derinf; Alice, and hastily left the apartment. 
Anderson went %o the window, and in a few 
moments he saw a groom lead out two 
horses. The stranger mounted one, and 
putting spurs to his steed, Anderson lost 
sight of him in the windings of the road. 

The worthy pastor, dismissing little Alice 
to her playmates, prepared to open the 
packet. In an envelope, upon which was 
written — * A marriage portion for the daugh- 
ter of Anne Macleod, was a draft of one 

* Birdalane, nenns in Scotch tbe laat, or only one of 
tbelr race— one who lias outlived aU Ues. 



thousand pounds— and on a paper folded 
round a small miniature the following words $ 
*• A likeness of Annie, such as she was when 
the writer first knew her. ^Tis now but the 
shadow of a shade. The beauty, gaiety and 
innocence it would perpetuate are gone ; 
like the hopes of him who st'dl clings to tbe 
memory of what she was, with all the tena- 
cious regret of undying remorse.' 

Sometime after this event, business called 
Anderson to Edinbui^h. One day, while 
perambulating the streets on his various 
engagements, he saw the selfsame figure 
which remained indelibly imprinted on hiq 
memory— the identical mysterious stranger^ 
who had visited him at the Manse, issue 
from the castle gates, and descend with a 
slow step amd melancholy air down the high 
street. Curiosity, or perhaps a better feeling 
prompted Anderson to follow at a distance 
and ascertain who he was. It was Lord—. 
* 'TIS even as I thought,' said tbe poor 
pnstor ; • poor Annie fell a victim to the arts 
of Lord . Alas ! he was too accom- 
plished a seducer, for such artlessness as 
hers to cope with. 

The sweet tics that bind the sons of virtue 
to- their social fireside are too simple for 
the epicurian taste of the libertine : the ten- 
der interchange of wedded minds, the en- 
dearing caresses of legitimate love, are 
simple wild flowers that wither in the liot 
bed of sensuality, a corrupt heart. — Never 
can the proud joy, the refined pleasures of a 
faithful husband, be his. 

* For bigb tbe bllw Uiat waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of tbe bliss above ; 
To draw new raptures from anotber*s Joy, 
To share each pang, and half Its sting destroy. 
Of one fond heart to be tbe slave and lord. 
Bless and be blessed, adore and be ador*d— 
To own the link of sool, the ebafai of mtnd, 
SubUmest friendship, passion meet refined,-- 
Fassion, to the life's last evening hour still waraa, 
And friendship, brightest in the darlcest storm.* 

To conclude. The little Alice never left 
the Manse, where she lived as her mother 
wished, ♦ unspotted from the world.' As 
she grew to womanhood, her simple beauty 
and artless manners won the affections of 
Donald Anderson, the son of her benefactor. 
They were married and often when Alice 
looked upon the smiling ^^berubs that climbed 
her maternal knee, the silver-beaded pastor 
as he sat by the ingle in his elbow chair, 
would put on an arch expression, and ask 
her where was Birdalane now ? while Alice 
blushing and laughing, would draw her little 
nestlers closer to her womanly bosom, and 
so answer the good man. 

After a life of active charity, full of years 
and good deeds, the venerable pastor of— 
slept the sleep of peace, in that church 
where he had often roused others from a 
darker slumber than that of death. After his 
decease, and written in the neat old fashioned 
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baud of his father, Donald Anderson found 
amongst his papers a manuscript, dated 
mnny years back, containing the history of 
Annie Macleod— which, with some sliglu 
alterations, and the omission of particular 
names, (for obvious reasons) is now submit- 
ted to those readers whose hearts will not 
permit their heads to criticise a simple and 
unadorned tale. 

The Peer and tfie Tillage Cnrmte. 

IConeludad.) 

In his return, he saw a female and a little 
boy. The youth carried a basket, wITich 
•eemed too hea?y for his feeble strength to 
support. The female had. Hi each hand, a 
jug ; and, hafhog out-walked her companion 
bad seated herself on a stile to wait his 
coming up. Tnieman accosted the youth, and 
offered to assist him in carrying his load ; a 
proposal which the youngster readily accepted, 
teUing biro, at the same time, that he had 
been to a neighboring farmer for cheese and 
butter ; and that his sister bad got two jugs 
of milk for his brothers' breakfasts.— ' And 
what is your name ?' said Trueman. — ' Benley, 
sir, and we live in yonder cottage,* pointing 
to a small house. * Charlotte,* said the youth, 
* here is a gentleman has kindly carried my 
basket for me ; and, as you complain the jugs 
sre too heavy for you, I dare say he will help 
you too.'— • Tliat I will, and esteem myself 
obliged so to do,* said Trueman, placing the 
basket on the ground, and bowing to Miss 
Benley. 'You are very kind, sir,' said 
Chariotte; * but I am ashamed that Henry 
should have g'.Ten you so much trouble : he 
is aiv idle boy, or he would not have thus 
Intruded on your politeness.'—' Call it not 
intrusion ; the young gentleman asked not 
my assistance, and my service is voluntary.' 

The blushing Charlotte accepted the as- 
sistance, of the gallant stranger. ' Trueman 
Tiewed, with a joy bordering on rapture, the 
personal accomplishments of his fair com- 
panion. ' And oh V said he, * should she 
wear a pure mind, and unstained as is her 
lovely form, she were a treasure worth the 
proudest monaroh*s love !* The lovely maid 
answered with indifference every question of 
the enamored youth. The gloomy prospect 
of fbturity had robbed Miss Benley of that 
vivacity, which, in her happier days, she was 
wont to possess 

Harry Benley, having informed his mother 
of the stranger*s civility, the good woman 
walk^ to the wicket-gate, that formed an 
entrance, to the garden, to welcome her 
daughter's return ; and, thanking Trueman 
for his politeness, invited him to partake of 
fheir morning's refreshment. — • I am sorry,' 
said the venerable matron, • that my menus, 
and my inclination to make you welcome, are 
not in union with each otiier j but that which 



I have to give, I give freely. — There was a 
time'—' I have heard of your misfortunes, 
madam,' interrupted Trueman ; * and I sin- 
cerely sympathize in your sufferings. But 
do not yield to despair. The hand which 
inflicts distress, can also bestow happiness ; 
and, though the pitiless storm of stern 
adversity to-day beats hard and heavy on 
your defenceless roof, to-morrow prosperity's 
cheerful sun may raise your sinking hopes, 
and repair the ravages of the ruthless blast.' 

Mrs. Benley and her daughter could not 
avoid making their observations on the 
strangeness of the visit; while he congratu- 
lated himself on the completion of his wish 
for an introduction to this amiable family. 

It was on a market day that farmer Welford 
waited on the good old man. He found him 
in a small room, pursuing his pious medita 
tions. The sight of any of his parishioners 
was a cordial to the drooping spirits of Mr. 
Benley. His griefs, though not forgotten, 
were suppressed, wh'de conversing with his 
friends ; but, at the moment of separation, 
they returned with increased poignancy, and 
it required the utmost efforts of his mind to 
support the painful ' adieu !' * Eternal Qod !' 
exclaimed the weeping father, * must I no 
more enjoy the sweets of liberty ! how 
changed the scene! here, when night her 
sable mantle o'er tlie face of heaven begins 
•to spread, nothing is heard but the dismal 
rattling of chains; doors of massy iron, 
grating on their hinges, appal the timid soul ; 
while horrid oaths, and dreadful imprecations, 
wound the listening ear. O Welford ! my 
soul sickens at the scene; and philosophy 
scarce can shield my mind from the horrors 
of despair I' 

At this moment the jailer entered the 
room, with a letter for Mr. Benley—* Tlie 
hand is unknown to me,' said he. * It has a 
goodly outside,* said the jailer, • pray heaven 
it prove not like the world, fair without, and 
foul within.' • Why truly, friend,' relumed 
Mr. Benley, ' your satire upon the manners 
of mankind is not unreasonable. It is, I fear, 
the maxim of many of the present age, to 
conceal the depravity of the heart beneath 
tlie specious appearance of honesty. This, 
however,' continued he, breaking the seal, 
' I thinkr bodes no harm ; I will, therefore, 
inform myself of its contents.' 'It is well,* 
said he ; * goodness is stDl extant : and 
innocence enjoys the guardian care of Prov- 
idence. The contents of this letter will best 
explain my meaning— 
»To the Reverend John Benley, at the 

Castle of Norwich. 
* Rev. Sir, 

*The enclosed notes, which I find, on 
inquiry, will cover the whole of your debts, 
wait your acceptance. They are the gift of 
one on whom fortune has bestowed more 



than he can claim on the score of desert ; 
and who anxiously hopes, while it restores 
to you those most enviable blessings, liberty 
and domestic happiness, he has left no clue 
by which a discovery of the donor may be 
effected.' 

Here the jailer broke into a swearing 6t of 
joy ; the farmer could only express his 
pleasure with his looks, while the grateful 
pastor threw himself on his knees, and 
poured forth the grateful transports of his 
soul to the Giver of all good. 

While the bounty of the generous Trueman 
was tluis employed in releasing the worthy 
curate from the horrors of a prison, he him- 
self was no less assiduous in soothing, by 
every act of benevolence and hospitality, the 
anxiety of the family at home. With the 
assistance of his landlord, he was become 
acquainted with every transaction that had 
occurred in the village. In one of his 
evening walks, he was roused from his 
mcditatibns by the sudden exclamations of a 
female voice ; and, raising his eyes, beheld 
the fair object of his affections endeavoring 
to avoid the importunities of a gentleman 
who was pursuing her. 

• Stay, lovely Charlotte !' said the stranger, 

• why do you fly me thus ?' • Why, sir, are 
you so importunate ?' • Because I wish to 
remove the cloud of sorrow that hangs on 
your brow. In short, because 1 love you. 
Who could behold beauty such as yours, 
and live a stranger to affection I* » Affection ! 
view your recent conduct to my father, then 
say if affection bore a leading feature there ?' 

• On honorable terms, I sought your hand, 
which you in scorn refused. Had then your 
father laid on you his command, and forced 
you to be mine, he had escaped my resent- 
ment.' •My choice was free, sir; and, 
perhaps it was my nature's fault, I could not 
love you. But excuse my abruptness, should 
we be seen thus discoursing, the discovery 
would not add to my reputation.' •This 
contempt, child, is very pretty ! but it shall 
not divert me from tasting the ripe beauties 
of those matchless charms.' Then rudely 
snatching the struggling beauty to his loathed 
embrace, impressed on her lovely lips the 
guiliy purpose of his passion. At that 
instant, rage and indignation fired the soul 
of Trueman ; who, darting through the 
hedge, seized the rude ravisher by the throat, 
and hurled him to the ground.^-* Detested 
monster! I know thee well. Thou art the 
faithless steward of the misused Belfoni. 
Already has thy fame reached thy master's 
ears; nor think, vile ingrate, that he will 
suffer thy villanies to escape with impunity.' 
Then, taking the almost fainting Charlotte 
by the hand, he hasted from this fallen Lucifer. 

The spiriits of Charlotte hardly supported 
her from the presence of her base assailant. 
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befure she sunk liCelt;^ iiitu the nrnis of her 
deliverer ; who, urged by four, placed her on 
a bank, and ran for water to a neighboring 
rivulet, and besprinkled her features with the 
cooling drops. Soon she unclosed her 
lovely e}'C8, and recovered.—* You tremble 
still, my Charlotte, and, by your disordered 
looks, seem to doubt your safety.'^* O no ! 
where Trueman is, suspicion has no dwell- 
ing.' * Enchanting sweetness ! Oh, my lovely 
Charlotte, never till this hour of danger did 
I know how dear an interest in my heart you 
held* Would my sweet girl but kindly listen 
to my artless tale, would she but give nay 
(irdent passion one approving smile — ' • Alas I' 
interru|Hed Charlotte, ' I have no smiles to 
give. On any other subject, I will hear you ; 
but, till again my father breathes the air of 
freedom— ^ill from the chains of bondage he 
is freed, I have forsworn all joy.' 

*Ti|l that blest period,' said Trueraan, 
/when fortune shall cease to persecute thy 
▼enerable sire, and give the captive to his 
weeping friends, my passion in concealment's 
painful bosom shall dwell iqimured, if then 
thou wilt give my artless tale auention ! this 
only do I ask : grant ii)e but this, and hope 
shall nurture my love, and lull to rest each 
instrusive care.' • Then, by my hopes of bliss 
hereafter,' said the majd, * I vow, when that hap- 
py hour arrives,! will nqt chide thy fondness. — 
But tell me, what meaps this sudden joy that 
through the village reigns ? how sweetly sound 
the merry bells ; while every breeze from yon 
shouting throng w:ifts the breath of pleasure.' 

* And see,' said Trueman, * where to my 
Charlotte's cottage they bend their steps ! it 
is. methinks, no vulgar cause that swells this 
loud accluim-^ut fite ! your brother comes, 
|he harbinger of happiness.' 

• Oh, Charlotte !' said Harry, * our dear 
father is come home again. Farmer Welford 
brought the news that he was on the road, 
and the whole village went to meet him. 
They took the horses from the chaise, and 
dragged liini to our cottage. My mother 
cries for joy, vim\ sent me to seek afte^r you. 
Make ha8te, my f.ither longs to see you.— 
And do you Mr. Trueman, com^ too ; my 
mother has told him what a kind friend you 
have been ; I will run back, and say you are 
roming.' ' You, my Charlotte,' said True- 
man, * indulge this flood of joy, nor check 
the soft emotions of the soul. These lean? 
bceuiiie thee, wliich, like the fleeting shower 
that biiihes the suniincr*s day, give fresh 
luster to the charms of nature;' 

* Is? ili.it which I have heard derived from 
mull, 01* is it but the dream of fancy ? my 
father released from prison ! by whom ?' 

♦ Why,' said Trueman, * should you (question 
wht^iicu the gr«icioti8 bounty came ? it is 
puflftciHiit tliat he is returned. Think the 
nu-a^ure of his hWati is iiiconiplete, till in hii* 



paternal embrace he folds thy lovely form. 
Hasten, then, to increase and share his 
merited happiuess.' Then, folding her arm 
in his. he hurried towards her dwelling. 

Mr. Bcnley was seated at the door of the 
cottage, surrounded by many of hi« parish- 
ioners, when Charlotte rushed into her 
Cither's arms, exclaiming, * dfy dear, dear 
father !' The enraptur<)d parent nupgled the 
tears of fond affection with those of filial 
gratitude; and every countenance beamed 
with smiles of joy, "Sot was the welcome of 
the worthy Trueman wanting in cordiality : 
but, when the lovely Charlotte related her 
rescue from the hated Sand ford, the murmur 
oC applause fell from every tongue, while the 
gratefiU father strained the galUnt stranger 
to his heart by the endearing same of son. 

The return of the worthy pastor was 
celebrated by the inhabitants of the parish as 
a sort of jubilee. Every one strove to excel 
his neighbor in acts of courtesy. Stores of 
viands were conveyed from all parts of the 
village ; and while, by the pale light of the 
moon, sprightly youth led up the merry 
dance, cheerful age sat and quafled the nut- 
brown ale, talked over the feats of former 
days, and in thought grew young again. 

Every transaction that had occurred since 
Lord Belfont's arrival in the village, he had 
transmitted to his friend Bremere ; and, on 
confirmation of the oppression which his 
steward had exercised, enclosed thp dis- 
charge of that unfeeling wretch ; with an 
order to deliver his accounts to Mr. Beuley, 
whom he appointed his sucpessor. A letter, 
announcing to this gentleman his appointment, 
also accompained the packet ; which Bremere 
duly forwarded from London, in the manner 
his friend bad d'urected. By this time Bre- 
mere had refuted the opinion which had 
been entertained of the derangement of his 
lordship's finances. The whole wap declared 
to be a feint. 

The sensations of Sandford, on reading his 
lordship*s letter, were such as are familiar 
only to the guilty. The perturbation of his 
mind brought on a violent fever, which soon 
terminated his miserable existence. Far 
dilfereiit were the feelings of Mr. Benley. — 
' How variegated is the life of man !' said he, 
* His morn of infancy rises immersed in 
clouds, and the louring tempest carries ruin 
in its aspect. Anon, the friendly breeze of 
fortune disperses the threatening storm : 
prosperity's golden sun sheds forth its 
cheering rays, enervates the chilling blasts of 
Idack adversity, and decks the evening of his 
days in smiles of joy.' * And oft the ministers 
of fate reverse the pleasing scene !' said 
Trueman. ' You are come very opportunely 
to share the pleasure whirh our newly acquired 
fortune gives.' And, after having informed 
Trueman of the contents of that letter, said, 



he had discovered the bounteous hand th9l 
gave him liberty. 

* I have compared t^is letter of my ]Lord 
Belfont with the one I received when under 
confinement, and I find the cliaracters of 
each exacdy corresponding. To bis lord" 
ship, I attribute the benevolent act. Tor 
morrow, we purpose leaving this boinble 
dwelling, and once more take possession of 
our former mansion ; where, I hope, we 
shall enjoy the pleasure of your company.' 

* You do me infinite honor, sir ; and I will 
study to deserve your fiivor. But where in 
Miss Benjey, sur? I came purposely td 
inquire how she finds herself after her last 
tiight's merriment.' ' I believe you will find 
her in the garden. She and her inother will 
keep you company for an hour or two, while 
I visit my friends in the y'^lage.' 

Trueman walked tq ^he bottom of the 
garden, and found bis Ipvely Cbariotte seated 
in a bower, of o^e'^ers, which she her* 
self had reared. She had a letter in her 
hand, which, as she perused, the tears of 
anguish fell from her sorrowing eyes* True- 
man's approach roused the maid ; she started 
frou^ her seat^ hurried the letter into her 
pocket, and dar(ed an angry look at the 
youth, • Whyt my lovely Charlotte, do you 
thp4 angrily fix on me those streaming eyes?* 
' Answer me faithfully.' said she, * art thou 
what thou seemest? or. beneath that mean 
attire, but ill according with thy polished 
phrase and maimer, dost thou not hide-^ba ! 
my fears are true ! The blush of gviilt has 
crimsoned o'er thy face ; snd that confused 
air, that sudden start, proclaim thee false V 

• Tell me,' said Trueman, recovering hi:iiseir» 

* the grouods on which you have raised this 
unkind suspicion of my honor ?' * This wiU 
inform you, sir; a friend of' Miss Benley 
advises her to he on her gtiard. Trueman is 
not what he seems ; but, beneath the appear- 
ance of rustic honesty, harbors designs 
destructive of her peace and honor. JJow, 
sir, what can you plead to this charge ?' 

' Miss Benley, that I love you, I tWnk, is 
still beyond dispute. That you approved my 
passion, nay„owned a mutual flame, is equally 
on the side of truth. To the charge here 
preferred against me, that I am not what I 
seem, I plead guihy ; but to the rest, with aU 
my soul, I pronounce it a base ftdsebood.* 

• Less warmth, sir, will better serve -the cause 
of truth.' •Less warmth, madam, would 
confirm me the guilty wretch your hard 
thoughts, and this vile scroll, have ma<i| me^ 
But, tell me, if I can repel^ by truth iadubiu- 
ble, this unjust arraignment of my lienor* 
what reward I may expec| ?' 

• Oh ! clear but thyself of these gros» 
suspicions ; appear but tlie man my fwid 
wishes have forui^d thee, and I would reject 
the crowMcd monarch's band to share tkj- 
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lioiMst love !' • Th«n fear not, and know 
cHat I am the liappy Belfont.* *Lord Bel- 
font T-^* Yes, the rich, the happy Belfont 
lives, the vsssal of your power. But tell me, 
from what envious hand didst thou receive 
(his vJVe defamer of my truth ?• • Last night, 
nvl^jea dancing on* the green, a letter M\ from 
four pocket. I took it up unobserved, and 
perused Its conjteqts t from these I learned 
that you were in disguise.* *And the rest 
four fears supplied ?» • Even so.' 

* Then, truly, you had reason for suspicion.— 
But come, let us disclose oq^ mujtual passion 
to your parents. Their approbation gained, 
we then will name the happy day.' 

* M»y 1 entreat a moment's conversation, 
sir ?' • Ay, ray good sir, an hour's,' replied 
Mr. Benley. • Thus it is, sir ; your daugh- 
ter has beauty, worth, and innocence. I 
sought, I gained, her fond regard ; and it is 
now our mutual wish to exchange our holy 
vows, and sign a contract of eternal love.' 
• How say you, Charlotte ? In this, does 
Mr. Truehian speak the wishes of your 
heart ?• ♦ He has my free conseut, sir, to 
what he now proposes.' 

* The request is somewhat sudden. It is 
true, I have found you worthy, and your 
merit deserves the treasure which it seeks : 
but a tender regard for the happiness of my 
ehiid forbids me to give a too precipitate 
miswer ; and seme little inquhry is necessary 
to—' * True, it is a matter that requires the 
most serious consideration; and the reluc- 
tance which you feel, gives additional luster 
to your character. An accident has revealed 
me to the fair object of my wishes. I threw 
aside disguise, and confessed myself the 
happy Belfont.' 

* Then take her, and may she prove 
deserving of your love.' The lovely maid 
smiled consent ; and Mr. Benley hastened 
to the village, where the joyful tidings soon 
spread. The tenants flew with cheerful 
haste to pay their doty to their illustrious 
landlord, and none refused the invitation of 
bis lordship. 
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liOndon. 

Trb Itmlian Opera^Mademolselle Grisl—a glance at 
Lord Brougham— Mra. Nortoa and Lord Seffon^-Rand, 
tbe Amerkan portntit painter—an eniening party at 
Bui wer'a— palmy state of literature in modem days— 
fa«bionable neglect of females— personages present— Shiel 
the orator, the prince of Moscowa, Mrs. Leicester Btan- 
iMpe tbecelabrated t>eaaty, etc etc. 

Went to the opera to hear Julia Grisi. I 
stood out the first act in the pit, and saw 
mstaoces of rudeness in • Fop's-aHcy,' which 
I had never seen approached in three years 
on the continents The high pne« of tickets, 
one would think, and the necessity of ap* 
pearing m full dress, would keep the opera 



clear of low-bred people ; but the conduct 
to which I refer seemed to excite no surprise 
and passed off without notice, though in 
America, there would have been ample 
matter for at least four duels. 

Grisi is young, very pretty, and an admirable 
actress— three great advantages to a singer. 
Her voice is under absolute command, and 
she manages it beautifully, but it wants the 
infusion of soul— the gushing, uncontrollable, 
passionate feeling of Malibran. You merely 
feel that Grisi is an accomplished artist, 
while Malibran melts all your criticism into 
love and admiration. I am easily moved by 
music, but I came away without much en- 
thusiasm for the present passion of London. 

The opera-house is very different from 
those on the continent. The stage only is 
lighted abroad, the single lustre from the 
ceiling just throwing that elair ohseurt over 
the boxes so favorable to Italian complexions 
and morals. Here, the dress circles are 
lighted with bright chanddicrs, and the whole 
house sits in such a blaze of light as leaves 
no approach, even to a lady, 'unseen. The 
consetiuence is that people here dress much 
more, and the opera, if less interesting to 
the habitue, is a gayer thing to the many. 

I went up to Lady Biessington's box for a 
moment, and found Strangways, the traveler, 
and several other distinguished men with 
her. Her ladyship pointed out to me Lord 
Brougham, flirting desperately wiih a pretty 
woman on the opposite side of the house, his 
mouth going with the convulsive twitch 
which so disfigures him, and his most 
unsightly of pug*noses in the strongest relief 
against the red lining behind. Hiere never 
was a plainer man. The Honorable IHfrs. 
Norton, Sheridan's daughter, the poetess, 
sat nearer to us, looking like a queen, 
certainly one of the nH>st beautiful women I 
over looked upon ; and the gastronomic and 
hump-backed Lord Sefton, said to be the best 
judge of cookery in the world, sat in the 
* dandy*s omnibus,' a large box on a level 
with the stage, leaning forward with his chin on 
his knuckles, and waithig with evident impa- 
tience for the appearance of Fanny Elsler in 
the halUt, Beauty and all, the English 
opera house surpasses any thing I have seen 
in the way of a spet^tacle. 

I saw yesterday a picture of MissMarttneau, 
by our American painter. Rand, which 
excites some attention in London. Mr. R. 
is up to the lips in success as a portrah 
painter, and seems in a fair way to reslize a 
fortune— «^ thing he was not in a way to do 
when I knew him in America. Every one 
who was acquainted with Rand, must have 
been struck with bis original and inventive 
mind, and will be pleased to see that he is 
tnrmng it to account, The following notice 



from the Court Journal is written by Lady 
Charlotte Bury : 

• An extraordinary worlc it speedily coming out by a 
very tetraordinary man, eutttled " Ttoe PhUoaophy «f 
Painting." UoUlie many UUes, tbia dm truly and dia- 
tinctly designates the mauer of which it profeaaea to treat ; 
how far the theory may meet with general approbaticm 
c«B aknra be proved by the renilt ; bat tke work la 
orifiaal, nd proeeeda tnm a deep-tUnklng mU unpre- 
judiced mind. Mr. Rand (the author) ia by birth an 
American ; by profeaalon a painter. In mind and mannera, 
gentle and anpreauming , yet not wf tbeut Uiat eonadona- 
neia of power whloh la abeolntMy neeeaanry to the 
achievement of any great undertaking. The evil daya 
are gone by when the name of an American waa cruelly 
and unjuaUy held In dlarepvte by the mother land. Bat 
WaaMngimi Irving, Bryant, and Cooper, have planted a 
standard of renown on the field of literature, as Newton 
and Leslie have done on that of the arts, which may not 
be cast down ; and it only remains for a host of fbllowera 
to enlist under the aaine banaera, la order to obtain the 
same success.* 

An evening party at Bulwer's. Not yet 
perfectly initiated in London hours, I arrived 
not far from eleven and found Mrs. Bulwer 
alone in her illuminated rooms, whiling away 
an expectant hour in playing with a King 
Charles spaniel, that seemed by his fondness 
and delight to appreciate the excessive love- 
liness of his mistress. As fur off as 
America, I may express even in print an 
admiration which is no heresy in London. 

The author of Pellium is a younger son 
and depends on his writings for a livelihood, 
and, truly, measuring works of fancy by what 
they will bring, (not an unfair standard 
perhiips,) a glance around his luxurious and 
eloganl rooms is worth reams of puflf in the 
quarterlies. He lives in the heart of the 
fashionable quarter of London, where rents 
are ruinously extravagant, entertains, a great 
deal, and is expensive in all his habits, and 
for this pay Messrs. ClifTord, Pelham and 
Aram^(it would seem) most excellent good 
bankers. As I looked at the beautiful woman 
seated on the costly ottoman before me, 
waithig to receive the rank and fashion of 
London, I thouglft that old close*fisted liter* 
aturo never had better reason for his partial 
largess. I half forgave tbs miser for starving 
a wilderness of poets. 

One of the 'first persons who eame wa» 
Lord Byron*« sister, a tbio, phiin, middle^ 
ag«d woman, of a very seriotv couatemmce* 
and with very cordial and pleasing manners. 
The rooms soon filled, and two professed 
singers went industriously to work in theur 
vocation at the piano ; but except, one pale 
man, with staring hair, whom I took to be a 
poet, nobody pretended to listen. 

Every second woman has seme strong 
clami to beauty in England, and the propor- 
tion of those who just miss it, by a hair's* 
breadth as it were«-who seem really to have 
been meant for beauties by nature, but by a 
slip in the mooidmg or pencHing are imper- 
fect copies of the design — is really extraor- 
dinary. One after another entered^ a* I 
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stood near the door with my old friend Dr. 
Bowring for a nomenclator, and the word 
• lovely* or ' channing,* had not passed my 
lips before some change in the attitude, or 
unguarded animation had exposed the flaw, 
and the hasty homage (it is, and an idolatrous 
one, that we pay to the beauty of woman) 
was coldly and unsparingly retracted. From 
a goddess upon earth to a slighted and unat- 
tractive trap for matrimony is a long step, but 
taken on so slight a defect sometimes, as, 
were they marble, a sculptor would etch 
away with his nail. 

I was surprised, (and I -have been struck 
with the same thing at several parties I have 
attended in London,) at the neglect with 
which the female part of the assemblage is 
treated. No young man ever seems to dream 
of speaking to a lady, except to ask her to 
dance. There they sit with their mammas, 
their bands hung over each other before 
them in the received attitude ; and if there 
happens to be no dancing, (as at Bulwer*s,) 
looking at a print, or eating an ice, is for 
them the most enlivening circumstances of 
the evening. As well as I recollect, it is 
better managed in America, and certainly 
society is quite another thing in France aud 
Italy. Late in the evening a charming girl, 
who is the reigning belle of Naples, came in 
with her mother from the opera, and I made 
the remark to her. • I detest England for 
that very reason,' she said frankly. * It is 
the fashion in London for the young men 
to prefer every thing to the society of 
women. They have their clubs, their horses, 
their rowing matches, their hunting and 
betting, and every thing else is a lore I How 
diflerent are the same men at Naples ! They 
can never get enough of one there ! We are 
surrounded and run after, 

* Our poodle dog it quite idor*d, 
Our Mylngi are extremely quoted,' 
and really one feels that one u a belle.* 
She mentioned several of the beaux of last 
winter who had returned to England. * Here 
I have been in London a month, and these 
very men that were dying for me, at my side 
every day on the Strada Nwna^ and all 
but fighting to dance three times with me of 
an evening, have only left their cards ! Not 
because they care less about me, but because 
it is • not the fashion* — it would be talked of 
at the club— It is • knowing* to let us alone.* 
There were only three men in the party, 
which was a very crowded one, who could 
come under the head of beaux. Of the 
remaining part, there was much that was 
distinguished both for rank and talent. Shell, 
the Irish orator, a small, dark, deceitful, but 
talented looking man, with a very disagreea- 
ble squeaking voice, stood in a corner, very 
earnestly engaged in conversation with the 
aristocratic old earl of Clarendon. The 
contrast between the styles of the two men. 



the courtly and mild elegance of one, and the 
uneasy and half-bred, but shrewd earnest- 
ness of the other, was quite a study. Fon- 
blanc of the Examiner, with his pale and 
dislocated-looking face, stood in the door-way 
between the two rooms, making the amiable 
with a ghastly smile to Lady Stepney, the 
patroness of all callow poets and new* found 
geniuses of every description. The * bilious 
Lord Durham,* as the papers call him, with 
his Brutus head, and grave, severe counte- 
nance, high-bred in his appearance despite the 
worst possible coat and trousers, stood at 
the pedestal of a beautiful statue, talking 
politics with Bowring; and near them, 
leaned over a chair the Prince Moscowa, the 
son of Marshal Ney. a plain, but determined 
looking young man, with his coat buttoned 
up to his throat, unconscious of every thing 
but the presence of the Honorable Mrs. 
Leicester Stanhope, a very lovely woman, 
who was enlightening him in the prettiest 
English French, upon some point of national 
differences. Her husband, famous as Lord 
Byron's companion in Greece, and a great 
liberal in England, was introduced to me 
soon after by Bulwer ; and we discussed the 
bank and the president, with a little assistance 
from Bowring, who joined us with a pean 
for the old general and hia measures, till it 
was far into the morning. N. P. W. 
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Anecdotes of Blind Persons* 

A Frbhch lady, who had lost her sight at 
two years old, was possessed of many talents 
which alleviated her misfortune. ' In writing 
to her,' it is said, * no ink is used, but the 
letters are pricked down on the paper ; and. 
by the delicacy of her touch, feeling each 
letter, she follows them sucessively, and 
reads every word with her fingers* ends. 
She herself in writing makes use of a pencil, 
as she could not know when pen was dry ; 
her guide on the paper is a small thin ruler, 
and of the breadth of her writing. On 
finishing a leUer, she wets it, so as to fix the 
traces of her pencil, that they are not 
obscured or effaced ; then proceeds to fold 
and seal it, and write the direction, all by her 
own address, and without the assistance of 
any other person. Her writing is very 
straight, well cut, and the spelling no less 
correct. To reach this singular mechanism, 
the indefatigable cares of her affectionate 
mother were long employed, who. accus- 
toming her daughter to feel letters cut in 
cards of pasteboard, brought her to dtstin- 
guih an A from a B, and thus the whole 
alphabet, and afterwards to spell words ; 
then, by the remembrance of the shape of 
the letters, to delineate them on paper, and 
lastly, to arrange them so as to form words 



and sentences. She sews and hems peHectljr 
well, and in all her works she threads the 
needle for herself, however small.* 

We have a very remarkable iostsnce in 
John Metcalf, of Manchester, who fery lately 
followed the occupation of conducting stran- 
gers through the intricate roads during the 
night, or when the tracts were covered with 
snow. And, strange as this may appear to 
those who can see, the employment of this 
man was afterwards that of a projector and 
surveyor of highways in difficult and moun- 
tainous parts ! With the assistance only of 
a long staff, he has been several times seen 
traversing the roads, ascending precipices, 
exploring vallies, and investigating Ibeir 
several extents, forms, and situation, so as 
to answer his designs in the best manner. 
Most of the roads over the Peak in Derby- 
shire have been altered by his directions, 
particularly those in the vicinity of Buxton : 
and he has since constructed a new one 
between Wilmslow and Congleton, with a 
view to open a communication to tbs great 
London road, without being obliged te pass 
over the nAountaine. 

The TmMt Time* 

In one only situation can a man be placed 
where the awful doubt is converted Into a 
tremendous certainty ; not the sick patient 
on the bed of death, whose pulse beats 
faintly, and whose subsiding seems ta 
announce the coming of his release.— He 
may linger for hours ; he may recover ; the 
ray of hope beams, and those who love him 
share its brightness. His hours are not 
numbered. The sinking mariner clings ta 
the last fragment of his ill-fated ship, holds 
on while nature gives him strength, and as 
he mounts the toppling wave strains his anx- 
ious eyes in search of assistance. A vessel 
may heave in sight; he may be drifted to 
some kindly shore ; his fate is not decided. 

The unhappy wretch who lives his last day 
in hopeless and unmitigated misery, is the 
sentenced convict on the eve of execution ; 
he sees aud hears all that is passing room! 
him with the terrible consciousness that it is 
for the * last time.* 

He beholds the sun gleaming through the 
bars of his cell, in all his parting brightness, 
and knows he sees his golden rays for the 
* last time ;' he bears the prison clock record 
the fleeting minutes-^how fastly fleeting to 
him I'-through the night each hour sounds 
to him for the Mast time!* Seven strikes 
upon the bell— at eight he dies ! 

His wife, his children, his beloved parents, 
come to see him ; he sunds with his family 
in the possession of his bodily health, and all 
his mental faculties. He clasps them to his 
heart— they go. The door of his cell closes, 
and shuts them from his sight ; be has seen 
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Ibem for the * last time.* He is summoned 
to the scaffold, the etigit^e of death stands 
ready, he feels the pure air of Heaven blow 
upon his face, the summer sun shines bright- 
ly, far tlie * last time ;' he sees the green 
fields and the trees, and ten thousands 
objects familiar to us all. . The cap is drawn 
ofer his tear-fraught eyes ! the objects vanish 
never to be seen again by him.— He hears for 
the Mast time,* the sacred word of God 
from bmnan lips, in another moment the death 
struggle is on him and he breathes for the 
• last HmeJ 

To him alone, then, is the exit from this 
world of cares r^ular and certain ; in every 
other case it is a mystery when the ' last 
ciiae^ -shall •eome. 

Inflneiice of 'Vronten. 

Not a page in Freneti history, from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth, but has 
to speak of some female reputation^-nor is 
there a path to fame which female footsteps 
have not trod ! Never have the French armies 
been engaged in the neighborhood, without 
there being found many of those females— 
of those delicate and fragile females — ^whom 
one sees in the salons of Paris, slain on the 
field of battle, to which they had been led, 
not much for a violent passion for their 
lovers (French women do not love so violent- 
ly,) as by a passion for that action and 
adventure which they are willing to seek, 
even in a camp. At the battle of Jemappes, 
Dumourier bad for his aides-de-camp, two 
of the most beautiful, the most delicate, and 
accomplished women in society, of the time : 
eqtiaUy chaste and warlike, these modern 
Camillas felt a veneration for the profession 
of arms— they delighted in the smoke of the 
cannon, and the sound of the trumpet. 
Often, a Oeneral told me, in the most 
desperate cries of the battle, he has heard 
their slender but animated voices, reproaching 
flight, and urging to the charge : ' Whither 
do you go, soldiers? Is not the enemy 
yonder ? Advance ! Follow !' And you 
might have seen the waving plumes and 
Amazonian garb, amid the thickest of the 
fire.' — Bulwtr's France, 



kimes the turmoil and fluctuation of the 
world, threw a shade of dejection over, then 
it was her pride to smooth my brow, and to 
restore its smile. Once a sorrow of no 
common order had fallen upon me ; it rank- 
led in my breast like a dagger's point ; I 
came to my house, but I shunned all its 
inmates. I threw myself down in solitude, 
that I might wrestle alone with my fate, and 
subdue it ; a light footstep approached, but 1 
heeded it not. A form of beauty was on a 
sofa by my side, but I regarded it not. 
Then ray hand was softly clasped, breathed 
upon, pressed to ruby lips. It was enough ; 
I took my daughter in my arms, and my 
sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the 
hackney*d expressions of sympathy, or even 
the usual epithets of endearment, I might 
have desired her to leave my presence. Had 
she uttered only a single word, it would have 
been too much, so wounded was my spirit 
withm me. But the deed, the very poetry of 
tenderness, breathing, not speaking, melted 
' the winter of my discontent.' Ever was she 
endued with that most exquisite of wonuin*s 
perfections, a knowledge both tohen to be 
silent, and when to speak,— that the frost 
might dissolve from around the heart she 
loved, and its discords be turned to harmony. 



A Dauffliter't liove. 

SoMXTOfES, I was conscious of gathering 
roughness from the continual conflict with 
passions and prejudice, and that fine edge of 
the feelings could not ever be utterly proof 
against the corrosions of such an atmosphere. 
Then I sought my name, and called my bird 
of song, and listened to her high, heaven- 
toned voice. The melody of that music fell 
upon my soul, like oil upon the troubled 
billows, — and all was tranquil. I wondered 
where my perturbations had fled, but still 
more that I had ever indulged them. Some- 



The Mechaivic. — If there is any situation 
truly enviable, it is that of an industrious Me- 
chanict who, by his own unaided exertions, 
has established for himself a respectable 
place in society; who, commencing in 
poverty, has been able by his skill and perse- 
verance, to overcome every obstacle, vanquish 
every prejudice, and build up for himself a 
reputation whose value is enhanced for 
others. And lee it be remembered that this 
situation is attainable by all who have health 
and practical knowledge of their business. 
It is a mistaken idea that fortune deals out 
her favors blindly, and with a reckless hand. 
Industry and virtuous ambition are seldom 
exerted in vain. 

Oaioinal Anecdote. — ^A man of Ohio well 
mounted, urging forward a drove of fat hogs 
towards Detroit, met a charming lot of little 
girls as they were returning from school ; 
when one of them, as she passed the • swinish 
multitude,' made a very pretty .courtesy, 
• What, my little gal' said the man, * do you 
curchy to a whole drove of hogs ?* * No, 
sir,' said she, with a most provoking smile, 
' only to the one on horseback. '^Detroit 
Free Press. 



A KifiD-HXARTED WiPB.— A Mrs. Mttf^, 
(said Mrs. Piozzi,) whom I knew tt^-hi a 
most extraordinary steady minded, and gen- 
tle-mannered woman, was one night extremely 
ill. She called up her confidential maid- 



servant to her bed side, and whispering in a 
low tone, said, ' Jane I am dying, biK make 
no noise, because if you do Mr. Ramsay may 
be awoke ; you know that when his slumbers 
are broken he grows nervous, and cannot 
fall asleep again ; but do you leave me now,, 
and come in at the usual hour in the morqing, 
you will then find me dead, and he will have 
had bis proper allowance of sleep.' She 
died as was anticipated. 

I«etters Containlnir RentlttaJtces* 

Rueivedat tkU OJice^ ending WeinetdM Imst^ dedmeting 
tke mnonnt #/ PtHf pmtd. 
O. O. P. Lenox, Ms. 91,00; F. R. Sock Botlooi, Mt. 
•1,00; H. H. FeUonsvUle, Ms. 91,00; P. M. New Pahs 
Landing, N. Y. $5,00 ; J. M. H. BouUi Ormng e, Ms. flio ; 
P. M. l&lisbary, N. Y. fS.OO; T. W. Onondan, N. Y. 
•1,00 ; 6. S. S. jr. PerUnsvUls, Vc 95,00 : W. mTb. Ghent, 
N. Y. •3,00V J. D. 8. North Granville, N. Y. 93,00 ; E. B. 
D. Hartford, N. Y. 93,00 ; P. M. VITest Farmlngton, N. Y. 
91,00 ; E. C. Cooperstown, N. Y. 91j0p ; A. H. Jt M. M. B. 
SouUi Dover, N. Y. 93,00 ; G. 4k C. Windsor, N. Y. 91,00 ; 
J. S. Stockport, N. Y. 92,00; C. M. Waterloo, N. Y. 91,00; 
T. C. C. Fllpbbyry, Ms. |S,00 : A. 8. Darien, N. Y. 9M0; 
W. W. 8. Alexupder, N. Y. 9t,00; C. 8. Bauvia, N. Y. 
91,00 ; G. R. Alezan^, N. Y. 91,00; P. M. Stokes, N Y. 
95,00; C. H. 8. Pine Plains, N. Y. 97,00; L.B. Rocliester, 
N. Y. 910,00; H. 8. Goshen, N. Y. 91,00 : A. F. M. Gal- 
latin, N. Y. 91,00 ; 8. W. W. Cambridge.N. Y. 91,00 ; O. 
C. Northfield Ms. 97,084: A. P. MtHon, Ct. 92,00; P. M. 
Oak Hill, N. Y. 97.00; H. S. H. Spencer, N. Y. 99,00; E. 
T. North Chelmsford, Ms. 91.00; O. D. F Sutton, Bis. 
97,00 ; M. T. WIMIamstown, Ms. 90,90 ; R. H. B. Smith's 
Mills, N. Y. 91,00 ; N. M. Watervliet, N. Y. 911,00 ; P. M. 
Wilmington, O. 9«,00 ; J. J. 8. Tfconderog a, N. Y. 97,00 ; 
G. V. V. Pleasant Plains. N. Y. 91.00 ; E. 8. FortsviNe, N. 
Y. 91.00; wTb. tTgui, Ms. 96,874; J. C. C. Sotttb 
Livonia, N. Y.914I0 ; N. K. West Stoekl>ridge Center, Ms. 
91,00 ; H. 8. Amsterdam, N. Y. 91,00 : T. E. Cambridge, 
N.Y. 95,00; W. 8. C.Geneva, N.Y. 90,874; P.M.Beroue' 
Heights, N. Y. 93,00; B. A. Moravia, N. Y. 91,00; M. L. 
B. West Stockbrldge, Ms. 91,00; T. D. Richmond, Ms. 
95.00; P.M.Constamia,N. Y. 93,00; P. M. Brewerton, 
N. Y. 95,00; J. 8. JrTWettfield, Bfs. 94,90; W. P. L. 
SomervUle, N. Y. 91,00; P. M. Great Bend, N. Y. 91,00; 
H. M. Smithsville, N. Y. 91,04 ; 6-B- ^- Hillsdale, N. Y. 
95,83; D. L. Acra, N. Y. 91>); J. B. Cassvilie, N. Y. 
91,00; J.S.F.Jwietkui,|II.Y.91)00; J. M'K. UvinffMtti, 
N.Y. 95.00. 

A eorrespondent of the New- York GaxetM expresses m 
belief, that when the Long Island rail road shall have beea 
completed, the time for travetiag tkam New York to Boston 
will not exceed nine hours. 

It Is said that the receints of the Camden and Ambojr 
Rail Road Company for the month of March, amoiuited to 
the sum of ninety thousand dollars. 

We leani that Bulwer, the novelist, contemplates payinc 
a visit to this country. 

The water Commissioners have appointed Major DOng las 
Engineer for constnictlng the works for bringing water 
Into New York. 

Twenty-two Imndred families, chiefly farmers and 
mechanics, intend to emigrate fVom New-York efty, the 
ensuing summer, to liUnoii, and establish there a township 
by themselves. 

The Norwalk Felt Carpettng of CoBBeetleot, Is said to 
be as beautiful as that of Turkey, and more lasting than 
Brussels— ihe colors, too, more durable. Let the Yankees 
alone ! 

The number of emigrants pouring Into Bfichigan is 
beyond all parallel. The public liouses in Detroit are over- 
run. Three thousand have landed there, says the Detroit 
Free Preas, since the opening of navigation. 



In this city, on the 18th Inst by the Rev. Mr. WhlUaker, 
Mr. Alexander W. Macy, to Miss Mary Jessup, all of 
this city. 

On the 11th inst. hy the Rev. Mr. AMen Seovel, of 
Stockport, Mr. WUliam A. Teal, to Miss Maria Webster, 
both of this city. 



BIED, 

In this city, on the 30th ult. Mr. Ebeneser Cioeimaii, la 
the 58th year of his age. 

On the 3d inst. David Coleman, in the 80th year of his 
age. 

gn the 0th inst. Marv Race, in the 63d year of her age. 
n the 11th inst. WDUara Comstock, (drowned) in the 
90th year of his age. 

On the Slst inst. Miss Catharine Peak, In the 15th year 
of her age. 

On the 23d inst Christina Helms, in the Slat year oflier 
age. 

At White Pigeon, Michigan, on the 0th of AprU last, 
DeUa C. daughter of Edwatd B. Simmons, foriseily of 
this city. 
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For the Boral Repository. 
Tbe BiriDir Sonflr of tbe Betrayed. 

BT MISS MABT i;MILr JACKSON. 

Oh I who will seek my humble home, 
When the rank grass is waving high, 

To shed one tear upon my tomh, 
To breathe one deep, one heartfek sigh 7 

, Oh ! who of all the giddy throng, 

Will weep when I have ceased to be 7 

Will those tha^ I have loved so long, • 

And loved so well, remember me 7 ^ 

Will the dear friends of youth and home, 
E'er neume me in their evening prayer — 

Will they e*er seek my lowly tomb 7 ' 
Of must I be forgotten there ? 

Will strangers make my earth-cold bed 7 
Will strangers' close my dying eyes 7 

Must strangers gather round my head 
To view my last death agonies 7 

May not a much loved friend be near 
To kiss the death-sweat from my brow 7 

Alas 1 no well known voice I hear. 
And death's chill grasp is on me now ! 

Oh ! let the wild rose o'er me bloom, 
And let the willow o'er me wave, 

That some may seek my humble tomb 
To pluck those wild flowers from my grave. 

Friend of my happier days, farewell. 
Though I no more may gaze on thee, 

Time cannot break that youthful spell, 
I know thou wilt remember me. 



For the Rural Repository. 

I<Uie« to Mrm* 0» C. frilliams on tlie 
HeatftL off bcr CkiUd. 

She's gone, sweet Emily no more 

Attends our morning prayer, 
She used to kneel beside her Ma', 

But now she kneels not there. 
At table by her Pa' she sat. 

But there she sits no more. 
Nay, many a spot is lonely now, 

Which Emma filled before. 
She's gone, her cherub form on earth, 

No more will bend the knee, 
But now, oh qiod I 'tis bent in heaven, 

As 'twas on earth to thee. 
Then parents, sisters, dry your tears, 

She's gone, but cease to moan, 
For Emily is happy now, 

And Jesus has his own. T. 

Albani/, JunCy 1835. 



Ode to an Indian Crold Coin* 

WRITTBai IN CHEniCAL, MALABAB. 

Slave of tlie dark and dirty mine I 
What vanity hoa brought thee here 7 

How can I love to see ihee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear 7 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear, 

For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 
The jaokall's shriek bursu on mine ear, 

When mirth and music wont to charm. 



By Chcrical's dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams. 

Of Teviot loved while still a child, 

Of oastle roeks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden^s classic wave, 

Where love's of Youth and Fnendship smiled, 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave I 
Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory ftide ! 

The perished bliss of Youth's first prime. 
That once so bright on Fancy played, 

Revives no more in after-time. 

Far firom my sacred natal eliaie 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring Uioughts that soared sublime, 
Are sunk in Ocean's southern wave. 
Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear, 
A gentle vision comes by night. 

My lonely, widowed heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a foar ! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 
For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave I 

I left a heart that loved me true ! 
1 crossed the tedious ocean- wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new : 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart ;— the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view — 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave I 
Ha ! com'st thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer's banished heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with Death has borne 7 

From Love, from Friendship, Country torn 
To inemory's fond regrets the prey, 

Vile slave 7 thy yellow dross I scorn ! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay I 

Tlie Scar of JLexinyton* 

BT MISS R. F. aOUU). 

WrrH chemb smile, the prattling boy, 

Who on the veteran's breast reclmes. 
Has thrown aside bis fiivorite toy, 

And round his gentle finger twines 
Those Bcattered locks, that with the knight 
Of four-score years are snowy white ; 
And, as a scar arrests his view, 
He cries, * tJrand-Pa,' what wounded you ?» 
* My child, * tis five and fifty years. 

This very day, this very hour, 
Since from a scene of blood and tears, 

Where valor fell by hostile power, 
I saw retire the sotting sun. 
Behind the hills of Lexington ; 
While pale and lifeless on the plain 
My brothers lay, for freedom slain ! 
And ero that fight, tho first that spoke 

In thunder to our land, was o'er. 
Amid the clouds of fire and smoke, 

I felt my garments Wet with gore I 
'Tis since that dread and wild aflTray, 
That trying, dark, eventful day. 
From this calm April ere so far, 
I wear upon my cheek the soar. 
When thou to manhood shalt be grown. 

And I am gone in dust to sleep, 
May freedom's rights be still thine own. 

And thou and thine in quiet teap 



The unblighted product of the toil 
In which my blood bedewed the soil ! 
And, while thoso fruits thou shalt enjoy. 
Bethink ihee of this scar, my boy ! 

But, should thj oocmtry's Toice bo heard 

To bid her children fly to arai«, 
Gird on thy Grandsire's trusty swoid : 

And undisnmyed by war's alanxis. 
Remember, on the battle field, 
I made the hand of God mf ihield ! 
And, be thou spared like me to tell 
What bore thee up, while others fell ! 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 

TwelfOi Volnnte, (Tbird Ne'er Serletu) 

DKVOTSD TO POLITK UlltRATtTafc, SUCH AS MOKAL Alftf 
■ BNTIMKMTAL TALKS, ORlOUIAt. COMMUWICATIONS, 

biography, travbltno skbtcnkb, amusinb 

miscellany, humorous and bistorical 

aukcdotks, summary, poetry, &c. 

On Saturday the 13th of June 1835, wtlt be tssved tbcf 
firat number of a itew totume of tbe Rural Rbpository. 

On l8«uirig proposal* for the Twelfth volume (Third New 
Series) of the Repositop^, the Publisber tesders Us iiiMt 
sincere acknowledgcmenta to all Ck)atributorg, Agents and 
Subscribers, for the liberal support which tlHjy have 
afforded him from tbe commencement of hli publicatioof 
New assurances on the part oftheprtbHsher of a periodical 
which has stood the test of years, would sirem auperfluous, 
he will therefore only say, that it will be conducted on a 
similar plan and poblished in the Mune form as heretofore, 
and thai no pains or expense, shall be spared to promote 
their gratification by its further tmprovemem in typogi*- 
phical execution and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RUBAL REPOSiTORY will be t)utilishcd everf 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, and will contalB 
twenty-six numbers of eight iiages each, with a title page 
and Index to the volume, making tn tlie whole 908 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, un Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type ; making, at the end of 
tiie year^ a neat and tasteful volume, containbfig matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will l>e botH 
amusing and instructive in future years. 

TER MS.— TheTwelfih volume, (Third New Scries) will 
commence ori the 13th of June next.^it tbe low rate or One 
Dellar per annum in advanee, or One Dollar ir JFiftji Centg 
at the expiration of three months from the time of sub- 
scribing. Any person, who wiil remit as Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person^ 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the previoas 
volumes. 9:^rNo subscHptlons received for less than one 
year. 

Names of Subscribers with the smount of subscriptions 
to be sent by the 13th of June or as s6on after as eon venieat^ 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia O. Jf. Y. 1835. 

J)::>-EDlTORS, who wlih to exchange, are respectAilly 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive SubscripttoiM. 



Blanks* 

A general assortment of Lawyers and Juices' Blmks, 
according to the revised statues, for bale by 

A. STODDARD. 



Book & Job Printfiiff, 

Of all descriptions, neatly exeeited, with Ink of dllToreot 
colors, on new and handsome type, at the shortest notkc 
and on the moat reasonable leniis, at ibis office. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY 

IS FUSJblSiUD KVKRT OTRKR SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, 1I.T. Wt 

Win. B. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pafea each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or Ona 
Dollar and Fifty Cents^ at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
poslago, shall receive tkelve copies, and one copy of tbe 
ninth or tenth voltimes. . {^ N» subscriptions received 
for less than one year, 

{jCr All orders and Coramunicalions must be postpaid 
to recehre aitention. 
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TFives of (lie Colony. 

A TALE OF THE OLD DOMUVfOR. 
Ptml^—Onr P«rdita to foand. 
Her.— Ye gods look down, 
And from your sacred vials pour yoor grRcet 
Upon my daughter's head ! Tell me mine own, 
Wbere hast thou been preserved 1 where lived 1 how 

found 
Thy father's court 1 Wirtbr's Talb. 

Evert tale which serves to illustrate human 
passions, whether they be good or evil ; or 
which is drawn from the deep and pure foun- 
tains of history, which is at best but a record 
of those passions, however unpolished the 
style and plain the narration, if the incidents 
be reflected in the mirror of truth, is a gem 
of untold value. Not all the splendor witli 
which misguided genius can clothe vice, or 
the fervor and passion of the minstrel's 
strains, or the thrilling pictures of the 
romancer can dazele the eye, or delude the 
imagination, if the moral be wanting. The 
fancy may roam for a while amid forbidden 
sweets, but the soul revolts at the degrading 
exhibition, turns startled away, and seeks a 
purer and better sphere, in which to feast 
itself and exert its powers. We are not 
among the number of those, who, misled by 
' false notions of patriotism, exalt our own 
happy land and its institutions at the expense 
of every other, nor do we wish to depreciate 
the vine-chid hills of France, the sunny skies 
of Italy, or the lofty peaks and impenetrable 
fastnesses of Switzerland ; but our country 
is yet in the innocence and freshness of youth, 
and our chronicles are not yet stained with 
the vices, and misery, and wretchedness of 
the old world. Corruption has not yet 
entered, nor overweening ambition laid des- 
olate our smiling territory. 

There was a soothing and blissful calmness 
on the wide waters of the deep blue sea, and 
the ship lay as motionless on the surface as 
though she were a thing of earth, and the still 
waters beneath her an adamantine rock, 
^ot a cloud obscured the bright blue of the 
heavens, nor a breeze stirred the sails which 



hung idly from the yards, and the sun seemed 
gifted with the power of dazzling by its 
brightness without scorching by its ardor. It 
was such a day as a poet would fancy, or as 
Thomson would have pictured in his Castle 
of Indolence, when a state of dreamy quies- 
cence lulls every faculty. In the western 
horizon was a dark indistinct outline, resting 
like a cloud on the ocean, and the groups 
who gaily promenaded the deck, or stood 
silently gazing on the unruffled surface of the 
sea, appeared to act and to feel as though 
they had at length reached a harbor of rest. 
Many a fragile form, and many a face of 
beauty was to be seen there, but their unre- 
served communication with the men who 
crowded the decks, their flippant sallies aiKi 
loud laughter betokened that want of modesty, 
and that winning softness which captivates 
rather than subdues the heart. Exceptions 
there were, but the vacant look and tiie 
embrowned cheek showed that they were of a 
lower grade of humanity. But there was one 
gentle and beautiful being, who stood apart 
from the rest, gazing on the land with an air 
of melancholy abstraction, as tho* the shores 
of the Old Domiixion had awakened in her 
bosom, feelings of intense and painful inter- 
est. Gentle and beautiful she was indeed, 
and although poorly clad, and illy protected 
from the inclemency of the weather conse- 
quent on a passage across the Atlantic, there 
was an air of grace in every movement, and 
a bewitching expression in her beaming eye 
which called forth admiration, and she seem- 
ed like a beautiful violet, modestly peeping 
its head from the coarse herbage with which 
it finds itself surrounded. 

Then why was she here amidst that rude 
throng of felons and hirelings who promena- 
ded the deck of the Anne, anxious to catch 
the first glimpse of their future home ? Was 
she also one of that wretched company of 
females, whom poverty had reduced to the 
necessity of transporting themselves to ano- 
ther clime, to be set up like slaves in the 
market and sold to the highest bidder ? She 
was, indeed ; but who that marked that 
suffused check and bashful manden glance, 



would not say that she was a child of misfor- 
tune rather than of guilt ? Far distant was 
the home of her childhood, the friends of 
other days, and the * proud old fanes of 
England,' and the lordly ball of her fatliers, 
and the churchyard where her mother was 
sleeping amidst the silent dead. Often bad 
she fancied* as she gazed on some beaming 
star at even, that it was the blessed spirit of 
her mother, looking down from the ethereal 
vault to console and comfort the spirit of her 
heart-stricken and grief-worn child. Home- 
less and friendless, destined to be the 
panner for life of some sordid wretch or un* 
feeling master, bitter were the thoughts that 
filled her soul, and dried up the fountain of 
every joy. She was compelled to sit and 
hear the coarse remarks which the trafficers 
in human flesh were making around her, but 
they fell upon her unheeded, for a deeper 
and more bitter grief had frozen up every 
faculty. 

'When shall we reach Jamestown, Captain ?' 
said a thin meagre-looking personage, the 
very personification of Avarice and Famine. 

* Perhaps to-morrow-^perhaps in a mouth,' 
said the unmoved master. — * All depends 
upon the wind, master Shepard, aiKl this 
calm bids fair to last through eternity.' 

* Was the tobacco market good at your last 
advices ?* 

* Capital, my boy, and will make sad havoc 
in my cargo— "though I am not sorry to get 
rid of the she-cattle, and devil take me if sucK 
another ever walks the planks of the Anne.' 

* A fine lot, though, you must allow, Captain ) 
but there is my jewel,* said the monster* 
pointing to the shrinking form of Sophia 
Aniway-^* worth twenty hogsheads to any man 
that fancies such frippery.* 

* A trim built, neat little craft, I grant,^ said 
the rough, but honest seaman^ ' But see ! 
you have made her eyes water with your 
cursed lingo, you land-shark. Avast there 
my girl, no crying now. Must obey orders^ 
you know,' and he kindly took hnr by the 
hand, and led her passively away, while 
Shepard turned on his heel with a sneer «nd 
walked off. 
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Schooled as she had been in adversity, this 
last bitter taunt, so in unison with her own 
feelings, had imparted a keener anguish tober 
sufferings, and she could only express her 
gratitude by a look. To hear the voice, and 
receive the services of kindness, was what 
she had been latterly so unaccustomed to, 
that it quite overpowered her. Friendless I 
have said she was, and so she would be 
considered in the eyes of the world, but there 
was one who watched over her safety, and 
guarded hec footsteps, like a guardian genius. 
Little accustomed was he to the society of the 
refined, or the smiles of beauty, for the storm, 
the conobat, 'and the wreck had bewa the 
seenes in which he had passed his life ; but 
he possessed a goodness of heart and a gener- 
osity and nobleness of soul, wliich the most 
daring adventures could not alter or banish. 
Th^ quiet meekness, and soul searching agony 
which spoke in every look and action of the 
gentle creature with whom he sailed, \md 
hwakeiTed his interest, and when subsequently. 
by virtue of Ihs station as mate of the Anne, 
be contrived to administer numerous little 
attentions to her comfort her sweet tones and 
gentle looks of gratitude had quite subdued 
him. Yet she knew it not, and though she 
was grateful, in her soul's sincerity, to the 
frank and manly sailor, Richard Hartley 
was to her as the rest of the world. She 
knew not the deep devotion with which he 
regarded her, nor that hers was the image 
which occupied Ms waking thouglHs and 
haunted his dreams, nor that for her he 
assumed every post of peril attendant on a 
long and boisterous voyage. He had only 
addressed her when necessity required, and 
his duties had prevented more than a casual 
intercourse. They were rcdching the ter- 
mination of the voyage, there probably to part 
for ever, and his feelings were wrought up to 
a state of intense excitement, and he would 
have felled the supercargo to the deck, when 
he heard his unfeeling speech, but the kind 
action, of the master prevented it ; and when 
they met, he only wrung his hand in silence 
and rushed madly away. 

• What the deuce possesses Dick Hnrtley 
now,?* said Captain Turner : Mie has almost 
dislocated my wrist. He must be beside 
himself but 1*11 watch him.' 

The mm had set— -evening had closed in 
upon them, and the passengers had retired. 
There were none on the deck, save Hartley 
and the man at the helm. The former paced 
up and down, and a thousand wild thoughts 
came rushing over him — in which it is almost 
needless to say Sophia Amway was upper- 
most. The starlight was resplendant, and 
the 'silence was so perfect and unbroken, that 
he almost started at his own faint shadow. 
Suddenly a light form emerged from below 
and stole toward the spot where he was 



standing, riveted in^breathless attention and 
concealed behind a mast. She reached the 
side of the vessel without regarding him, and 
kneeled, while his heart beat audibly, for he 
coidd not mistake the form of Sophia. She 
seemed to be engaged for a moment in 
earnest prayer, for her hands were clasped, 
and her lips moved. Then she arose and was 
abwu to precipitate herself into the sea, when 
he rushed forward and caught her in his arms. 

* Rash, infatuated girl ! what were you 
about to do ?* 

* Oh ! if you are a man, release me. Let 
me go,' shrieked the struggling Sophia, 
' There let me find a grave— there let me 
seek the rest which the world has denied me, 
and where care nor sorrow can ever disturb 
me more. I beg ; I entreat you let me go.' 

* Never !' was the reply ; * the stain of 
blood would for ever rest on my soul.' 

' Oh God ! have mercy on me !' sobbed 
the agonized girl and fainted. 

Hartley was alarmed, but his presence of 
mind did not forsake him. — He gently bore 
her forward, and rubbed her temples and 
hands till animation was restored^and she 
looked up into his face and burst into tears. 

* Cruel and unkind !' said she • but for you. 
I should not have awakened to the grref which 
harrows up the soul. You know not the 
misery to which you have reserved me, nor 
the heart-broken wretchedness which your 
mis|)3'aced humanity has caused. Oh that 
death would relieve me ! — a poor, forsaken, 
friendless outcast !* 

* This is madness — calm yourself and live — 
live to be happy ; for while Dick Hartley walks 
a plank you shall never want a friend.* 

* A thousand thanks, generous man, for the 
kind treatment of the homeless orphan— but 
happy she cannot be^ife is to her a burden. 
Oh ! let me die.' 

* Shiver my timbers if I do !' said he 
bluntly. • What should I do if you were gone 
to the sharks ? I love you with all my soul, 
and if you will but look kindly t)n a poor sailor, 
you shall not be desolate, while there is a spar 
afloat or a shot in the locker.' 
* • Alas ! sir,' sobbed the blushing maiden, 
concealing her face with her hands, * you know 
not what you ask.— I should cast a gloom 
over all your future life, and blight ever) 
prospect, for I am the child of misfortune, 
and sorrow and sadness follow in my foot- 
steps. No ! No ! it may not be — I can never 
be happy again.' 

•Well then, good bye, and God bless 
you ; poor Dick Hartley can never be happy 
either — but first promise me you will never 
again attempt ^our life.' 

* I promise it. May Heaven bless you for 
what you have done and what you intended 
to do. Thanks are all I have to bestow.' 

She vanished from his sight, and Hartley 



was about to call the second watch, when hifl 
eye fell upon the good-humored countenance 
of Capt. Turner, who had been an unobserved 
spectator of the scene. 

* No liarm done, I hope,' said the honeet 
tar; but you are the best (ellow that ever 
weathered a gale, or stood at the helm. 
Don't ghre up the chase Dick, but keep jour 
colors flying, and you will make jfrize of that 
little schooner. But turn in my boy, turn in 
•md keep cheerily.' 

It is time to throw some light upon the 
history of Sophia Amway, and we seize upon 
the occasion, while the gallant and geaerous 
mate is in his sleepless hammock. 

Sprung from an ancient and wealthy house ; 
the station which her father held in his native 
land had been no inconsiderable one, and hie 
influence at Court, was weighty and powerful." 
He had, in early life, enahraced the profession 
of arms, rather from inclination than neces- 
sity, and his gallantry and courage bad won 
for him a high rank. 

Engaged in foreign service, he spent 
but few of his days beneath his household 
roof, and his lovely little daughter always 
looked upon him rather as a stranger whom 
she regarded with awe, than an aflfectionate 
father; for though by nature of a generous 
and confiding disposition, yet the calamities 
and reverses of war had steeled his heart, and 
caused his naturally open countenance to 
assume a gloomy and forbidding aspect. 
Yet to his wife he was kind and afl*ectionate, 
and every attention was paid to her happiness* 
and the life of Sophia, beneath the parental 
roof, was * like a fairy tale.' She had received 
an education far superior to the times, ' and 
was skilled in every feminine accomplishment. 
But this happiness was of short duration. 
Her mother had gradually drooped during 
the long absence of her husband, and though 
he hastened to her when informed of her 
illness, yet that interview was in truth the 
cause of her death. The pusillanimous 
James, who prided himself on his skill in 
detecting plots, had discovered a conspiracy 
in which General Amway was accused as an 
accomplice, and, though his absence should 
have removed every suspicion, yet he wa«^ 
arrested on the first night of his arrival and 
hastened away to the tower. The arrest was 
made in the presence of Mrs. Amway, and it 
was too much for her enfeebled frame to bear. 
She sank into a long swoon, which ended in 
a lethargy, from which she never awoke. 
The wretched and distracted girl thus deprived 
of both her parents, was in a state of mmd 
bordering on frenzy. — She moved about 
mechanically, and grief seemed to have ab- 
sorbed every faculty. She followed her 
mother's remains to the grave, and looked 
and acted like a passive spectator of the 8cen9 
of pageantry, rather than a heart stricken 
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mourner ; and it was only when they led her 
away from the church yard that she stared 
wildly around, and in a low and heart-broken 
tone, sobbed out, • Oh ray mother !' 

When the day of trial came, ifie prison in 
which Gen. Amway had been confined was 
found empty, and the sentinel who guarded 
the door was missing. Diligent search was 
tna.de, but be could not be fouud, and he was 
outlawed and a price set upon his head. 
Months had rolled by, and the gentle and 
crushed spirit of Sophia had not awakened to 
a fun sense of her misery. She only knew 
that her sole earthly friend was no more, 
and the hall of her fathers was to her a 
desert. 

She was one day aroused by the entrance 
into the court yard of a cavalade, headed by 
a tall, slim looking man, attended by a boy, 
whose dark features and black locks, denoted 
a Spanish origin, and to whom he paid the 
most strict attention. He announced him- 
self as Edward Amway, the younger brother 
of her father, and intrpduced the spirited and 
wayward boy as his son. Many years before 
he had been destined for the church, but 
juvenile indiscretions — to call them by no 
harsher name — had compelled him to leave 
England, and he entered the naval service, 
since which, he had led a wandering and 
restless life, and dark stories were told of his 
deeds in the Southern seas. He spoke in 
words of kindness to his neice, and offered 
to assume the direction of her affairs. The 
necessary papers were prepared, by which he 
was chosen her guardian, and she affixed her 
signature without knowing or caring what she 
did. He installed himself in the house and 
assumed the complete control of tHe estate ; 
and though he treated his amiable ward wiih 
apparent kindness, yet in secret he was plot- 
ting her destruction, and she was compelled 
to submit to every species of insult from the 
ill-tempered, haughty and vindictive boy, Ju- 
lian. She only stood between her unnatural 
uncle and the possession of his brother^s 
broad lands, and he at length formed the 
fiendish purpose of taking her life. Long did 
he brood over the means of its accomplish- 
ment, till at length he conceived the design 
of transporting her to the Colonies, thinking 
that in the state of her health, she would not 
survive the fatigues of the voyage. She was 
accordingly carried to London, there deprived 
of every thing she possessed, and clothed in 
a lowly garb, she was seized in the streets, 
as' if by force, and conveyed on board the 
Anne. Capt. Turner was ignorant of the 
means by which she had been brought on 
board, supposing her coming to be voluntary ; 
and equally ignorant of her history and 
gentle breeding, treated her like the other 
protegees of the infamous Shepard, the agent 
of the more infamous Amway ; and, but for 



the attentions and protection of the generous 
Hartley, she would have perished. Such 
was the sad story of Sophia Amway — such 
the causes which urged her to attempt 
suicide, and to rid herself of a life which had 
been clouded with sorrow. 

Morning at length dawned : a breeze 
sprung up, the ship moved steadily on, and 
was soon speeding her course up the river. 
Greeted by the shouts of the earlier emigrants 
and surrounded by the oppulent traders, they 
the next day entered Jamestown, and on the 
following the grand mart was to be held. In 
the mean time, the unfortunate victims of 
cupidity and distressing poverty were exhib- 
ited like slaves in the Eastern market. Many 
were taken at private sale, at a low price, and 
all were compelled to stand in a situation at 
which female modesty and timidity shrinks 
fearfully away, exposed to the gaze of every 
eye. We do not mean to be understood by 
the term, *sale,* that there was a literal 
traffic in human beings, but it amounted to 
the same thing, for the purchaser paid their 
passage and expenses of the voyage at unequal 
r^tes, according to personal beauty, and then 
led them away, willing or unwilling. But oh, 
what must have been the insupportable agony 
of Sophia Amway on that fearful day ! She 
cast around oue long and anxious gaze, as if 
seeking some one among the by standcrs, 
but he was not there. Hartley, like the rest 
of the world, had deserted her, and she was 
now shut out from hope. — ^There she sat as 
motionless as the low bench which formed 
her seat, her hands clasped, her eyes sunk to 
the earth, and a deadly, unearthly paleness 
overspread her cheek, save a faint glow which 
shame had called forth. She looked beautiful 
as an angel, and the heart which would not 
have relented at the sight of her attitude and 
posture of despair, must have been akin to a 
tiger's. Many and repeated were the offers 
made to the miscreant who had her in clijfrge ; 
but when he named his price, they shook 
their heads and walked away to make some 
more prudent selection. But many perse- 
vered ; and it was finally announced that she 
was to be awarded to the highest bidder on 
the morrow. 

Two young officers were walking arm in 
arm, near where the wretched girl was 
standing, and they regarded her with looks of 
the deepest interest. 

• Major, what say you for entering the lists 
for that sweet girl P^Upon my soul, I never 
saw such beautiful hair and melting radiant 
eyes in my life.' 

* My fortune, Henry, lies in my sword, or 
gladly would I have become her protector. 
Would that I4iad been commanding officer of 
this post, I would have pulled that tall skel- 
eton's nose, and kicked him out of the 
Colony.' 



* I never knew till now the curses of pov- 
erty—for I am equally destitute of yellow-boys 
and the nauseous weed. I am getting in love 
up to the ears, and feel half disposed to 
pledge my own beloved person to obtain her, • 
and trust to fortune for a release.' 

'You talk rightly, Harry, of that poor 
thing. ProbaWy she is now mourning the 
loss of some sweetheart. But a thought 
strikes me, and I will hasten to put it into 
execution. Old Leigh wants a housekeeper, 
and if we can induce him to obtain her, she 
will at least be relieved from the fangs of that 
monster.' 

• Amen ! to that, with all my heart. Let 
us go, Major, for this sight has made me 
heart-sick.' 

Other scenes were enacting, partaking both 
of the sad and the ridiculous. Here a poor 
girl Was weeping bitterly, by the side of a tall, 
dark looking man, her future lord, while her 
little sister was left to be the subject of sneers 
and idle remark. Here a blooming lass was 
led away in triumph, by a little withered 
specimen of humanity, who was making him- 
self agreeable with all his might. 

Night at length set in, and put an end to 
the scene. One thought alone sustained 
Sophia during that dreadful evening. It 
could not be that Hartley, who had been so 
disinterestedly her friend, who was of such a 
frank and generous nature, and whose %iany 
deeds of kindness came rushing on her 
memory, had forsaken her. He would come 
and claim her as his own, and in him she 
thought she could confide.^Through his 
means she might reach the shores of England 
once more, and then she would throw herself 
at the feet of the King, and pray for justice 
on her vile persecutor. 

But the morrow came, and still he was 
absent. Oh, how cold the world seemed to 
her — deserted by all, befriended by none, a 
forlorn outcast.^The sale commenced early, 
but little occurred worthy of notice amid the 
barter bf cloths, furniture, Stc. till a bustle 
was heard, and Sophia entered, like a lamb 
decked for the sacrifice, arrayed in white for 
the occasion, and the silpercargo announced 
that whosoever was willing to pay twenty-bogs- 
heads of tobacco for her passage money and 
expenses, should have her to wife, * Twenty- 
hogsheads,' were shouted by a dozen voices. 
'Twenty-one,' said yOung Smith, the rich 
planter.—* Twenty-two !' bawled a fierce 
looking whiskered fellow of monstrous siee.— 
' Twenty-three !' said another, and then there 
was a long pause. The last bidder looked 
triumphandy at his victim, like a hawk about 
to pounce upon a dove. At that moment a 
grave, gentlemanly looking man advaneed 
and stood in the circle, arm in arm wi4i 
Major Dudley. John Leigh was a merchant 
of re|)utation, not only on account of Ms 
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extensive dealings, but he was noted for his 
probity and uprightness ; and although his 
residence in the colony had been but short, 
he had already been chosen a niember of the 
Council. None knew whence he canie, and 
although courteous and affable to all, yet he 
had never been seen to smile, and his fine 
features, on which time had ' stamped his 
ifignet, sage/ wore an aspect of settled inelan 
choly. No. sooner had he seen Sophia than 
his eye lit up<— an unwonted energy seemed 
to animate him ; and, without regarding the 
Major, he shook him oflf, and shouted in a 
0tentorian voice, * Twenty five hogsheads I' — 
Twenty five bid, gentlemen, no more pur- 
chasers? One— two— three— she is yours, 
Mister Leigh?' 

* Thirty is bid !' shouted a manly voice 
near the door, and Hartley rushed in, and 
confronted the party with a stern look. 

' You are too late sir,* said Leigh, in his 
blandest accent, * this poor orphan is hence- 
forth under my protection'*<-and he advanced 
to raise the inanimate form of Sophia, who 
bad sunk down in a state of insensibility at 
Ibe sight of Hartley. 

* Hands off 1 old gentleman, hands off. I 
lell you she is mine. See how fearfully she 
looks upon you. She knows who has been 
her friend through fair weather and foul, 
and sow that I have brought her into port, 
you claim my prize. She is mine by every 
right, and I claim her as mine. Here your 
starveling shark, take your tobacco^it is at 
the door.^ Say my girl, will you strike your 
colors to t^at prankish old gentleman.* 

* Away ! rude man !* said Leigh, sternly ; 
* I seek to be her protector and friend, not 
her husband. Make way, good people — come 
my child let jis go.' 

* Oh ! I cannot ! I caoDot !' shrieked the 
alarmed girl. 

'And you shall not!' shouted Hartley 
' Here messmates bear a hand.' 

* Ship ahoy !' roared a hoarse voice, ' that 
is right, Dick, secure the girl.^-Jack Turner 
never deserted a messmate, and never will.' 

« Captain Turner V exclaimed Leigh in 
amazement. 

* General Amway V rejoined Turner in a 
like tone. 

' My f.itlier ! Oh, my father ! sobbed 
Sophia, * protect yotir poor, deserted child.' 

Hartley shrank back with instinctive del 
ieacy, to permit the father to clasp his long 
lost child to his bosom, while Captain Turner 
seized on the Qeneral's hand and shook it as 
though it bad been a marliiispike. 

Many were the wonders that were circu- 
lated in Jamestown on that day, and rumor 
as <})mal told a thousand stories, each as 
destitute of truth as possible. First k was 
rep^lrted that the pirate Amway bad been 
among them, and had been betrayed into the 



hands of the Governor by an old confeder- 
ate—then, that there had been a desperate 
affray between Hartley and Leigh, alias Am- 
way ; and lastly, that Sophia had run away 
from home with the handsome young sailor 
and been arrested at Jamestown. 

But the morrow unraveled the mistery. 
Gen. Amway delivered himself into the hands 
of the Governor, and stated that after having 
escaped from the tower with the sentinel, 
through the assistance of Capt. Turner, he 
had heard of the death of both his wife and 
daughter, and careless whither he went, he 
had directed his steps toward the new worid. 
Here he had converted his money into mer- 
chandise, and become a successful trader, 
and but awaited the proper time to prove his 
innocence, and cast off the name he had 
assumed, which had been that of Mrs. Am- 
way's father. The necessary documents had 
been forwarded to bis King, and he awaited 
an answer with confidence. Sir Thomas 
Dale, the Governor, did not think himself 
authorized to confine his prisoner, and dis- 
missed him on his parole of honor. 

P6or Hartley, on the discovery of Sophia's 
father, had retreated to his vessel, and no 
entreaties could induce him to leave it. ' A 
poor sailor like me,' he said, * cannot aspire 
to the hand of General Amway *8 daughter ; 
and to go on shore and be exposed to the 
sneers of the land-lubbers, is what I cannot 
bear.' 

And Sophia — was she now happy ? Happy 
she was indeed in the assurance of an affec- 
tionate and kind parentis love, happy in having 
at length found a home and a shelter for her 
aching head ; but the truth came flashing 
across her mind — and she could not resist it. 
She loved Hartley ; loved him for his manly 
virtues, for his noble daring in her behalf, and 
because he in turn had loved her for herself 
alone. She appreciated the delicacy which 
chained him to the decks of the Anne, and 
her resolution was formed. She imparted to 
her father the tale and enforced it with all the 
eloquence of a grateful spirit. It had its 
effect. Hartley was invited to the house, and 
his respectful demeanor and open and frank 
manners made a favorable impression on the 
heart of the fathcr.^Disregarding all paltry 
considerations of rank, ho viewed him only 
as the preserver of his daughter's life, and 
the guardian of her honor ; and when Hartley 
asked bis consent to make her his wife, he 
readily yielded. The nuptials were hastened 
in consequence of the contemplated departure 
of the Anne, but previous to that time an 
event occurred which filled the colony with 
rejoicing. It was the arrival of a ship, bearing 
the glad tidings of the honorable acquittal of 
General Amway, and an epistle from the weak, 
but kind-hearted monarch, written in his own 
hand, apologizing for the past, and offering to 



restore him to his former rank — *Lct by- 
gones be by-gones' said the letter. The 
whole mystery had been developed, and the 
hand of the guilty brother was visible. He 
had been engaged in a conspiracy against the 
lifeof tlie King, but had the address to casttlie 
whole weight of suspicion on his innocent 
and unofiending brotlier. But his doating 
fondness led him to share the secret with his 
son, and that wretched boy, for whom he had 
periled aU, in a wild fit of passion, had 
betrayed his father. — Edward Amway had 
expiated his crimes on the scaffold, and the 
passionate Julian, stung with remorse and the 
reproaches of his own conscience had fled— 
and Shepard was the same day missed from 
the Colony. 

There was a gay wedding party present at 
the marriage of Richard Hartley and Sophia 
Amway, and none were more gay or paid 
greater attention to the beautiful bride, than 
the gallant Maj. Dudley, and his enthusiastic 
companion, Capt. Henry Cunningham. Capt. 
Turner was nlso there, full of life and spirits 
and tales of marvelous adventure by sea and 
land ; and when, towards the close of tha 
evening, he told the story of General Amway'a 
escape, plentifully interlarded with sea phrases 
— the building shook to its center with 
applause. 

In a few days after, the Anns sailed for 
England with as merry a crew aftd as happy 
passengers as ever crossed the ocean, among 
the latter being Gen. Amway, Hartley, and 
Sophia. — On their arrival, he lost no time in 
presenting himself at Court, where he was 
most graciously received, and an offer made 
to restore him to his late rank, but he decli- 
ned, and contented himself with the honor of 
Knighthood for past services. Finding Hart- 
ley still longed for the 'bounding sea,' be pro- 
cured him a commission in the Navy, where, 
story saiih, his professional skill, undaunted 
courage, and nobleness of soul, advanced 
him to a high rank — and it is reported that 
he was Captain of the flag-ship of Admural 
Blake, during the great action with Van 
Tromp. 

So ends our story^and if it has served to 
illustrate the evil consequence of criminal 
Ambition and Avarice, the writer will be 
most happy ; and more happy will he be* 
should it farther exhibit, that there are in 
the Chronicles of the New World, ample 
material for the ' Romance of American 
History.' J. L. L. 

Penn-Yanut Dec, 16, 1834. • 

. Thk ascent to greatness, however steep 
and dangerous, may entertain an active spirit 
with the consciousness and exercise of its 
own powers ; but the possession of a tlirone 
could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to 
an ambitious mind. 
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Prom the New-York Mirror. 

liondon. 

Brbakfait whh Barry Cornwall—liuniry of the fol- 
lower! of the modern muse— beauty of tbe Dramatic 
Bfcetcbee faina Cornwall a wife— Baxlitt*i extraordinary 
tmatt for tlie pictarecque la womea— Coleddf e*i opinion of 
Cornwall. 

Beeakpasted with Mr. Procter, (known 
better as Barry Cornwall.) I gave a partial 
description of this most delightful of poets in 
a former letter. In the dazzling circle of 
rank and talent with which be was surrounded 
at Lady Blessington's, however, it was difficult 
to see fK> shrinkingly modest a man to advan- 
tage, and with tbe exception of the keen gray 
eye, living with thought and feeling, I should 
hardly have recognised him at home for tbe 
«ame person, 

Mr. Procter is a barrister ; and his 
* whereabout* is more like that of a lord 
chauceltor than a poet proper. With the 
address be had given me at parting, I drove 
to a large house in Bedford-square ; and^ 
not accustomed to find the children of the 
Muses waited on by servants in livery, I made 
up my roiad as I walked up the broad stair- 
case, that I was blundering, upon some Mr. 
Procter of the exchange, whose respect for 
his poetical namesake, I hoped would smooth 
my apology for the intrusion. Buried in a 
deep morocco chair, in a large library, 
notwithstanding, I found the poet himself— 
choice old pictures, filing every nook between 
the book-shelves, tables covered with novels 
and annuals, rolls of prints, busts and draw- 
ings in all the corners ; and, more important 
for the nonce, a breakfast table at the poet's 
elbow, spicily set forth, not with flowers or 
ambrosia, the canonical food of rhymers, but 
with cold ham and ducks, hot rolls and butter, 
coffee-pot and tea-urn — as sensible a break- 
fast, in short, as the most poetical of men 
could desire. 

Procter is indebted to his poetry for a very 
charming wife, the daughter of Basil Montagu; 
well-known as a collector of choice literature, 
and the friend and patron of literary men. 
The exquisite beauty of the Dramatic Sketches 
interested this lovely woman in his favor 
before she knew him, and far from worldly- 
wise as an attachment so grounded would 
seem, I never saw two people whh a more 
habitual air of happiness. I thought of his 
touching song, 

* How many gnmmerit love, 

kast tbou been mine 1* 

and looked at them with an irrepressible 
feeling of envy. A beautiful girl, of eight or 
nine years, the * golden-tressed Adelaide/ 
delicate, gentle and pensive, as if she was born 
on the lip of Castaly, and knew she was a poet's 
child completed the picture of happiness. 
The aonfersation ran upon Yarious authors, 



whom Procter had known intimately. Haz- 
litt, Charles Lamb, Keats, Shelley and 
others ; and of all he gave me interesting 
particulars, which I could not well repeat in 
.1 public letter. The account of Hazlitt's 
death-bed, which appeared in one of the 
magazines, he said was wholly untrue. This 
extraordinary writer was the most reckless 
of men in money matters, but he had a host 
of admiring friends who knew his character, 
and were always ready to assist him. He 
was a great admirer of the picturesque in 
women. He was one evening at the theatre 
with Procter, and pointed out to him an 
Amazonian female, strangely dressed in black 
velvet and lace, but with no beauty that would 
please an ordinary eye. ' Look at her !' 
said Hazlitt, * isn't she fine ? — isn't she 
magnificent? Did you ever see any thing 
more Thianesque ?' ♦ 

After breakfast, Procter took me into a 
small closet adjoining his library, in which 
he usually writes. There was just room in 
it for a desk and two chairs, and around 
were piled in true poetical confusion, his fa- 
vorite books, miniature likenesses of authors, 
manuscripts, and all the interesting lumber 
of a true poet's corner. From a drawer, 
very much thrust out of the way, he drew a 
volume of his own, into which he proceeded 
to write my name— a collection of songs, 
published since I have been in Europe, which 
I had never seen. I seized upon a worn 
copy of the Dramatic Sketches, which I found 
crossed and interlined in every direction. 
' Don't look at them,* said Procter, " they are 
wretched things, which should . never have 
been printed, or at least without a world of 
correction. You see how I have mended 
them ; and, some day, perhaps, I will publish 
a corrected edition, since I cannot get them 
back.' He took the book from my hand^ 
and opened to * The Broken Heart,' certainly 
the most highly-finished and exquisite piece 
of pathos in the language^ and read it to me 
with his alterations. It was to ^ gild refined 
gold and paint the lily.' I would recommend 
to the lovers of Barry Cornwall, to keep 
their original copy, beautifully as he has 
polished his lines anew. 

On a blank leaf of the same copy of the 
Dramatic Sketches, I found some indistinct 
writing in pencil. * Oh ! don't read that,' 
said Procter, * the book was given me some 
years ago by a friend at whose house Cole- 
ridge had been staying, for the sake of the 
criticisms that great man did me the honor 
to write at the end.' I insisted on reading 

* The following story has been told me by another 
gcnthiman. Haelitt was married to an amiable woman, 
and divorced, after a few years, at his own request. He 
left London, and returned with another wife. The first 
thinn be did was to nend to his first wiCc.to Iwrrow five 
pounds ! She bad not so much in the world, but she sent 
to a friend, (the gentleman who told me the story,) 
borrowed it, and sent it to him ! It seems to me there is a 
who(« drama in this single fkcU 



them, however, and his wife calling him out 
presently, I succeeded in copying them in his 
absence. He seemed a little annoyed, but 
on my promising to make no use of them in 
England, he allowed me to retain them. 
Tliey are as follows : 

* Barry Cornwall is a poet, me saltern judiee^ and In thAt 
sense of the word in which I apply it toCherles Lamb and 
W. Wonlswortb. There are poems of great merit, the 
authors of wliich I should not yet feel Impelled so to 
designate. 

* The fknlts of these poems are bo leas cMngs of kope 
than the beaotiea. Both are juet wlwt tbey oagbi lo be. 
i. e. *0t», 

* If B. C. be faitbftil to his genius, it in due time will 
warn .him that as poetry Is the Identity of all other 
knowledge, so a poet eannot be m great poet, bat as being 
likewise and luchislvely an liistorian aad a naturalist In 
the light as well as tlie life of philosophy. All oilier men's 
worlds are in his chaos. 

* Hints :— Not to permit detteacy and ox^iiMmmm lo 
seduce Into effeminacy. 

*Not to permit beauties by repetition to becomo 
mannerism. 

* To be Jeatoos of fragmentary compeekioB as e pi c ili 
of genlns^apple pie made all of qoincea. 

' Item. That Dramatic poetry must be poetry hid In 
thought and passion, not tbooght or passion bid In tbe 
drega of poetry. 

* Lastly to be eeonomie and withholding in aimilee, 
figures, etc. They will all find their place sooner or later, 
each in the luminary of a sphere of its own. There can 
be no galaxy in poetry, because it le language, «r/e s«e- 
eessive, erg^ every the smaUeat star must be seen stagly. 

* There are not five metriats in the kingdom whose 
works are known by me, to Whom I could have held 
myself allowed to speak ao plainly ; but B. C. Is a smu of 
genius, and it depends on himself ietrnfttmea pr»t$cii»g 
kim fir^m gi^roing mni diaUrttimg eearee) to become n 
rightful poet— 1. e. a great man. 

* Oh, for such a man, worldly prudence to transOgured 
Into tbe high spiritual duty. Bow genesous is self-interest 
in him whose true self is all that is good and hopeful In 
all ages as far as the language of Spenser, Shakespeare 
and Milton is the mother tongue. 

* A map of the roed to Paradise drawn In Putfuloiy tm 
the conflnes of Hell, by 8. T. C. July 30, 1819.* 

I took my leave of this true poet after 
half a day passed in his company, with the 
impression that he makes upon every one — 
of a man whose sincerity and kind-heartedness 
were the most prominent traits in his char- 
acter. Simple in his language and feelings, 
a fond father, an affectionate husband, a 
business-man of the closest habits of indus- 
try-^one reads his strange imaginations and 
passionate, high-wrought, and even sublimated 
poetry, and is in doubt at which most to 
wonder — the man as he is, or the poet as we 
know him in his books. N. P. W. 



iaao(BiBiiiiiiAsnr<» 



From tbe New-York Mirror 

Hope aiKI Memory* 

BT MRS. SieOnitKBT. 

A LITTLE babe lay in its cradle, and Hope 
came and kissed it. When its nurse gave 
it a cake, Hope promised it another to- 
morrow ; and when its young sister brought 
a flower, over which it clapped its hands and 
crowed, Hope told of brighter ones which h 
should gather for itself. 
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The babe grew to a child, and another 
friend came and kissed it,— Her name was 
Memory. She said, < Look behind thee, and 
tell mc what thou seest/ The child answered, 
* I see a liltle book.' And Memory said, * I 
will teach" thee how to get honey from the 
book, and that shall be sweet to thee when 
tbou art old.' 

The child became a youth. Once when he 
went to his bed, Hope and Memory stood by 
Ibe pillow. Hope sang a melodious song, 
and said, * FoUow me, and every morning 
thou sbalt wake with a smile as sweet as the 
lay I sung thee.' 

But Memory said, * Hope, is there any need 
that we should contend ? He shall be mine as 
well as thine. — And we will be to him as 
sisten «U bis life long.' 

So he kissed Hope and Memory, and was 
beloved of ihem both. — While he slept peace- 
fully, they sat silent by his side, weaving 
rainbow tissue into dreams. When he woke 
they came with the lurk to bid him good 
morning and he gave a hand to each. 

He became a man. Every day Hope guided 
him to his labor, and every night he supped 
with Memory, at the tuble of Knowledge. 

But at length Age found liim, and turned 
his temples gray. To his eye, the world 
seemed altered. — Meniory sat by bis elbow- 
chair, like an old and tried friend. He 
looked at her seriously, and said, * Hast thou 
Jiot lost something that I entrusted to thee ?' 

And she answered, ^ I fear so ; for the 
lock of my casket is worn, — Sometimes I am 
weary, and sleep, and then Time purloins 
my key.-— But gems thou didst give me when 
life was new — I can account for all. See how 
bright they are.* 

While they thus sadly conversed, Hope 
put forth a wing that she had worn folded 
under her garment, and tried its strength in 
a heavenward fliglit. 

The old man lay down to die, and when 
his soul lef\ the body, the angels took it, and 
Memory walked with it through the open gate 
of heaven, but hope lay down at its threshold, 
and gently expired, as a rose giveth out its 
last odors. Her parting sigh was like the 
music of a seraph's harp. She breathed it 
into the bosom of a glorious form, and said, 

* Immortul Happiness ! I bring thee a soul 
that I have led through the world. It is now 
tUme, Jesuii hath redeemed it.' 



An OiUGiiTix Aif£ciH>T£.— We were passing 
by one of the numerous fruk stands in 
Broadway, N. Y. when my friend was induced 
to stop at the sight of a small basket of 
nnusually fine looking oranges. * What shall 
I givft for this, good woman,' said he, 
addressiog the aged and emaciated owner. 
* Only a sixpence sir/ she rejplied, banding 



him the selected orange, which was indeed 
beautiful. We passed on, but were soon 
startled by some one calling after us hurriedly 

to stop.' — It was the fruit woman. * Here,' 
cried she, almost out of breath with her haste 
to overtake us. * I was mistaken in the price 
of the orange ; it should only have been four 
cents V and she extended her withered hand 
containing the other two. — I was instantly 
reminded of Sinollel's story of the beggar, 
who returned him the guinea, supi^osing it to 
have been through a mistake. But I could 
not help saying to myself, * a greater than 
that is here.^ — The comparatively large sum 
of a guinea, might well alarm the principles 
of an upright mind but the conscience that 
could be scrupulous to the amount of a paltry 
Penny ! Oh, if I ever wished for wealth it 
was at that moment, that I might suitably 
reward the impoverished looking creature 

ho bad thus faithfully adhered to our Savior's 
golden rule. * Thertfort all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.* — Bradford Argta. 



Tlie Approaching Comet. 

The splendid comet, whose visit has been 
predicted by astronomers for a great number 
of years, is expected to make its appearance 
between the months of May and August of 
the present season. Lieut. Morrison of the 
English navy has published an interesting 
account of this comet. He says • it will 
afford a degree of light equal to a full moon, 
that its tail will extend over 40 degrees ; and 
when the head of the comet reaches the 
meridian, its tail will sweep the horizon !' 
It may afford a great degree of light to us of 
the earth, but that its tail will • sweep the 
horizon,' we agree with the editor of the 
Boston Whig, is rather doubtful. Mr. Mor- 
rison contends that the electric attractive 
powers of the comet will have very serious 
effects upon our atmosphere ; in producing 
inundations, earthquakes, storms, tempests, 
volcanic eruptions, and epidemic diseases ; 
in support of the theory he refers to the 
different appearances of this comet for the 
last six hundred years, showing that in the 
comet years, these phenomena prevailed to a 
great extent. He predicts that the summer 
of 1835 will be remarkable for intense heat, 
which may be expected to destroy the harvest 
in some parts of the world, that it will be 
noted for volcanoes, and earthquakes, and 
other similar phenomena. The end of 1835, 
or early in 1836, may be expected to be 
remarkable for some one or more extensive 
earthquakes. The winters of 1836 or 1837, 
will bring such a frost as has not been 
equalled for at least llo years. The parts of 
the earth which he anticipates will suffer 
most, are those situated to the North of Asia 
and some parts of the South hemisphere. 



such as China.^Those parts of the earth" 1h 
the vicinity of volcanoes are always subject 
to earthquakes, because the frequent intermd 
changes which the combustion creates, must 
necessarily produce a derangement of elec- 
tricity. And if, while the comet is near the 
earth, overcharged with electricity, there be 
any cavity of the earth deficient of that fluid 
it will rush into the earth at that spot. That 
this comet will make its appearance during 
the present year, no one can doubt, but that 
it will produce any uncommon result is not 
at all probable. Many stories will doubtless 
be circulated respecting it, many weak minded 
persons will be frightened at it, and many 
printers wUl makt money by it. CH one 
thing, however, we may all rest assured— the 
Creator of the universe is not such a bungling 
workman as to suffer one part of the planetary 
system to get loose and knock the other part 
to pieces.— ^ctr-ForA: Sun, 



From tlie New- York ObstfrVAtv 

Birth Place and Residence of Br. 
'fTattn. 

Soutkamptony Eng. Jkft«14, ICBS. 

TotJ must remember Dr. Watts* beautifiil 
Hymn, as every one accustorned to lits 
inimitable and ^all but inspired psalmody 
must; 

' Then it m land of pore deHgiit, 

Where Mints Inunort^l telfo.* 

And firhen I tell you* that I am now pentiii^ 
these lines from the very spot and siuing at 
the window which looks out where be looked, 
where the 

* Sweet fieldfl bejrond the twenfag flooii 
Stand dresaed in living green,' 

which so awoke his thought of heaven* end 
helped him to sing the Christian's triumph in 
the Jordan of deatl), you will not perhaps think 
it unworthy, that I should allude. to this inter- 
esting circumstance. Southampton is the 
birth-place of this sweet singer of our modem 
christianized Israel ; and the house jp which 
I am a guest is the spot where he wrote the 
hymn above mentioned. The town lies on a 
swell between the forks of tlie Test and 
Itchen, the latter of which is ' the swelling 
flood,* celebrated in the song, one mile or lees 
from my present position, and beyond which 
is seen from this place tlie * land of pure 
delight,* 

•Where everlaiting spring abides^ 
And never withering flowers/ 

So, at least, it might seem. It is indeed a 
fair and beautiful type of that paradise which 
the poet sung. It rises from the margin of 
the flood, and swells into a boundless pros- 
pect, all mantled in the richest verdure of 
summer, checkered whh fgrest growth, and 
fruitful fields under the highest cultivation, 
and gardens and villas, and every adornment 
which the hand of man, in a series of ages» 
could create on such susceptible grounds. 
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Our poet's imagination, so spiritual and 

heaven)/, leaped from the enchanting scenes, 

to the fields and gardens of the upper world. 

As he looked down upon these waters now 

before me, and then before him, he thought 

%>( the final passage of the christian : 

* DeaUi, Hke « narrow set divides 
This heavenly land of oun.' 

And {ire these indeed the circumstances 
which AOg^ested these lines, that have been 
«uch a help \o the devotions of so many 
believers in Christ, and which for ages to 
come are likely to breathe from the dying 
lips of those 

* Who fee the Canaan which they love 
Wiih anbeclouded eyei V 



A Hat Overboard. 

The United States Gazette contains an 
excellent story, io which the following anecdote 
is related : 

A sailor went aloft in a gale, and in a few 
moments afterwards was seen in the water 
by great exertions was rescued. The captain, 
delighted with the success of his manceuvrcs, 
«nd with the happy attempt of saving the life 
of one of hi« crew, sent for Jobic to 
come aft. 

Jobic, streaming with the water which he 
had drank, from the bottom of which he had 
so recently come, presented himself before 
ihe captain with his glazed leather hat in 
his hand. 

• How did it happen my poor fellow, that 
you fell overboard ?' 

' May it please your honor,' said Jobic, * I 
did not fall overboard — I jumped off the yard 
on purpose.* 

• How is that ? are you drunk ?' 

• Beg your pardon. Captain ; but the fact 
is, my hat, which cost me nine francs, fell 
overboard— 4t was my last-^and as I knew 
that a boat would not be put oft' to save that, 
I threw myself from the yard into the sea, 
that we might both be saved together, and 
here it is in my hand just as you see it.' 



Tbe BUficiiltiei of an Editor. 

An editor cannot step without treading on 
somebody's toes. If he expresses his opinion 
lesrlessly and frankly, he is arrogant and 
presumptuous ; if he states facts without 
comments, lie dares^not avow his sentiments. 
If he conscientiously refuses to advocate the 
claims of an individual to oibce, he is accused 
of personal hostility. . ja9)fanapes who 
measures off words into v as^iuiierk doeJi 
tap e b y the yard— -hantf* a parcel of 

stuff that jingles like a hanuful of rusty nails 
and a gimblet: and if the editor is not fcol 
enough to print the nonsense — • Stop .my 
paper, I won*t patronise a man that's no 
better judge of poetry,' as if it really were a 
loss to he regretted, the profits being so 



enonnoDS, and after paying four pence half- 
penny for a sheet of paper before it is printed 
on, together With the expenses attending 
collecting and printing the contents of a 
newspaper, certainly a monstrous revenue 
exists out of the seven-pence, after these 
must-be-paid expenses are liquidated. One 
murmurs because his paper is too literary — 
another because it is not literary enough. 
One grumbles because the advertisements 
engross too much room — another complains 
that the paper is too large, he can't find time 
to read it all. One wants the type so small, 
that a microscope would be indispensable in 
every family — another threatens to discon- 
tinue the paper unless the letters are half an 
inch long. One old lady actually offered to 
give an additional price for a paper that should 
be printed with such types as are used for 
hand-bills. In fact, every subscriber has a 
plan of his own for conducting a journal, and 
the labor of Sysiphus was recreation when 
compared with that of an editor who under- 
takes to please all. — English paper. 



What is be worth ? — Is a question not 
unfrequently propounded and not very easily 
answered. We were amused a few days 
since, when that interrogatory was put to a 
colored gentleman by a magistrate in this 
district who was about to take bail for an 
assault and battery, committed by an ebony 
bruistTt upon one of his companions. * Are 
you worth ^100, said he to the would be 
bondsman, * after the payment of all your 
debts and responsibilities ?' * Yes,* was the 
reply. ' Now squire,' said the beattee, * he 
not worth one cent — he got no property.' 
^ What is your property,' said the Justice, 

* have you any real estate ?* * No, sir.' 

* Any personal ?' * O yes, squire.' * Well, 
what are you worth ?' ' Why. I worth |f500,' 

* Where or how are you worth $500 ?' • Why 
I guess I worth that much tn Charleston or 
Georgia— -Aint that personal property, squire r" 



Rather Tart. — A lady who presumed to 
make some observations, while a physician 
was recommending her husband to a better 
world, was told by tlie doctor that if some 
women were to be admitted there, their 
tongues would make a paradise a purgatory. 
And if some physicians, replied the lady, were 
to be admitted there, they would make it a 
desert 



Trcre is a species of retort so far superior 
to the common run of answers, that it may be 
very properly styled * sublime.' Of this kind 
is the following : 

Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 
asked Sir Robert Sutton, at a review of his 
tall grenadiers, if he thought an equal number 
of Englishmen could beat them. 



* Sir,' replied Sir Robert, ' I do not venture 
to assert that ; but I believe half the number 
would try.' 



4^0^tWjt 



SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1835. 



The Rochksteb Gem. — Thia valuable periodical, 
though we have neglected to notice it of late, it etill 
published at Rocheeter, N. Y. having outlived the 
many ephemeral produotiona th&t, like Jonah's 
gourd, have spraiig up and withered in a day, naoe it 
commenced its courae in the field of literature. It 
has now just completed the first half of the 9eventh 
volume, and, with an increasing patronage, is still 
likely to hold on its way rejoicing. 



The Southern Rose Bud. — The first number of 
the fourth volume of this most interesting little 
journal for juvenile readers, will be issued on the 
fifth of Sept. at Two Dollars per annum, enlarged 
and improved. Its title in its improved stale will be 
' The Southern Rose,' and though intended chiefly 
for children, we have no doubt it will be found, 
as heretofore, a source of both amusement and 
instruction to those of riper years. 



To Correspondents. 

Thk communications of ' V.* and * Rural Bard* are 
received aud will appear tn our next naml>er. 

The easay enUUed * Tbe mutes of Married FemaJea,* 
one on * Inistability/ and all those forwarded by * A. T.* 
are respectfully decliuL-d. 

Has ^ S. U. C.* fbrgotten lis 1 We hope not. 

£ietters Contatning Renait«ance8« 

Received at tki» QgUe, ending FFednefdof /ast, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 
B. V. W. New Pattx, N. Y. «5,00; N. H. Furnace 
Village, Ct, «1,00; P. H. WbiUioy's Valley, N. Y. «1,00: 
P. M. Cazenuvia N. Y. $5,00; H. R. Upper Red Hoiik, N. 
y . 91,00 ; E. B. Canandaigua, N. Y. 90 814 ; C. 8. Jaflira.v, 
N. H. 91,00; M. G. Glen's Palls, N. Y. 94,00; J. C. Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 91*00 ; S. A. A. Wasblogton Hollow, N- Y* 
91,00; S. W. Loudon Center, N. H. 90,8U; W. B. H- 
Coeymans, N. Y. 91,00; F. L. Gainer, N. Y. 91,00; A. J. 
W. Linden, N. Y. 91,00: L W. East Rush, N. Y. 9131*; 
P. W. South Dover, N. Y. 95,00; P. M. Guilford, N. Y. 
91,00 ; P. M. New London, Ot. 95,00 ; M. D. Bustl, N. Y. 
91,63A; G. B. W. SouUi Easton N. Y. 90,00; R. J. 
Cazeiiovia, N. Y. 91,00; L U Eagle Harbor, N. Y. 91,00; 
O. T. West Stockbridge, Bfs. 91>00 ; A. R. T. Braynawyck, 
N. Y. 91.00: P. M. Fredonin, N. Y. 9^00 ; C. H. N. 
Montezuma, N Y. 90,81:1 ; L. R. D. Dubugue's Mines, M. 
T. 910,00; P M. Manchester, N. Y. 93,00; O. A. P. 
Columbia, 8.0.91,00; A. N.& Albany, N.Y. 92,00; H.8. 
Otis, Ms. 90,90 ; G. A. Port Kent, N. Y. 90,81^; H. C. W. 
Auburn, N. Y. 90,8M : P- M. Otto, N. Y 99,00 ; P. M. Falls 
Village, Ci 91 00 ; P. M. Spencer. Ms. 99,00 ; N. H. Weai- 
minster, Vt. 91,00; 8. W. Sbelhurne, Ms. 91,00: P. M. 
Marlboro', Ms. 95,00 ; R. R. Parma, N. Y. 91,00; H. W. H. 
Shirley Village, Ms. 91,00! H. S. Darien. N. Y. 95,00; J. 
H. Jr. Hartsvlllage, N. Y. 95,00; A. R. Potsdam, N Y. 
91,00; H. B. Ericvllle, N. Y. 90 e2J ; S. G. Harford, N. Y. 
90,874 ; P. I. S. Lysander, N. Y. 99,00; P. M. Davenport, , 
N. Y. 92,00; E. B. Allen's Hill, N. Y. 91,00; P. M. 
MottvIIle, N. Y. 99,00; E. O. R. Caldwell, N. Y. 91.00; 
S. R. Bcthleni, Ct. 95,00; P. M. Branchport, N. Y. 99,00; 
P. M. Cornsle, N. U. 9100; J. K. E. CrawfordsviUe, la. 
91,00; W. M. Sheldon, Vu 91,00. 



On the 3d inst. by the Rer. J. Robords, Mr. WUItea S. 
Bowman, ti) Miss Sarah W. Van, all of this city. 

At AUiens, on Uie 96tfa ntt. by the Rev. Isaac Pardee, 
Mr. Robert H. Frazier, to Miss Jane Waite. 

On the 16th ult. at Lakevllle, Livingston Couo^, N. T. 
by Eider Ira Justin. Mr. Charles Smith to Mies Chcrlotto 
Snyder, all of that place. 



In thiacity, on the 98th ult. Rachel Bimons, in the OOth 
year of her age. 

On the lat lost. William J. son of Francis and Sophia 
Wright, in tbe 1st year of his sge. 

On the 1st InsL John L HalleabeeJE, la ibe 78tk j—t of 
his age. 

At Stockport, on the 98Ui nit. Miss Maorla AdMr» 
daughter of Abraham Acker, aged 96 years. 

At Coeymans, on the 9Sd Inst. Tomas Wtttendio, of 
Ghent, in the 39th year ot bis age. 
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For the Raral Keposltoiy. 
Bopo« 
But let u* **»«, to doubt i» to rtbol ; 
La US exult tn Mope, that aUeJUUlfetke wM. 

BSATTIB. 

Hon, bright enebantrcM of tbe rttttew wing, 
TlM evei^mnilinf and aH-promisinf , 
The lamp, tbe ignb fainui of Life, 
Pursued io donbt and fear, through toil and strife, 
Btar-like far-etreaming ovo' life's dark sea, 
Alinriog on, and on, perpetually, 
Has shone in every place where man has trod. 
Toiled, saffered, bled, or died, or bowed the knee to 6od« 

Where bowling winds sweep o*er Blbeilan snows, 
Or where the snilbcating Siroc blows. 
Or where llie breath of eve In rich perfbme 
Cones fiiint o'er Indian rales in flowery bloon, 
Or where at mom the streaming sunbeams pl^ 
Ob Chinese temples, or where bants the day. 
All glowing, on the far Paeifle isles, 
Amid the glittering waves, there Hope serenely mUes. 

The star of Hope enUghteM every cUom, 
Intensely bomlng since the birth of Time, 
And smiles and promises eterpal play. 
Like coruscations, in each dazzling ray, 
Dispensing happiness, disponing gloom, 
Brighfning our pathway onward to the tomb, 
Shining on every rank, In every stage, 
From childhood's happy years, to silver-liairad old age. 
SekMgkticoke, 183S. J. 8. F. 

Fram the Saturday Evening Poac 

Tbk followtBg original Lines were addressed by a young 
lady to a young gentleman, who, on being requested to 
write in her album, had instead designed tlie human 
heart, and subdivided It by various passions, tbe most 
prominent of wliich were, Dress, Vanity, Frivolity* and 
Scandal. 

And who art thou, can thus portray 

The female heart 1 
I pity thee, unhappy youth, 

Whoe'er thou art — 
For thee no pleasant memories paint 

Domestic bowers, 
No tender mother could have watched 

Thy childhood hours. — 
Oh ! no, thou never could' st regret 

Her sacred love, 
Her midnight watch, her ceaseless care, 

All praise above.— 
No gentle sister can have raised 

Her trusting eyes, 
Fraught with lovo and care that says 

'Tie thee I prize,— 
Alas ! it never has been thine, 

In life to tend 
Tht gaze of love, which wins the smile 

Of dearer friend. 
Of Woman thou hast only known 

The weaker part ; 
Elae thou couldst never thus have drawn 

The female heart. 
Have Love and Friendship such snlall share 

In woman's heart 7 
Have Fortitude, and Hope and Truth, 

No little part 7 
Have heavenly Charity and Faith 

No resting place 7 



Alas ! poor youth, if these are lost, 

Heaven help thy race 1 
If woman vain 7 'tis man Uiat lights 

Tike spark of sin, 
To praise the gilded case, nor care 

For gems within. — 
Farewell ! forgiveness kindly prompts 

The fervent prayer. 
That even thy life may yet be bleiaed 

By Woman's care. 



From the Sacred Oflering. 
Tbe Boy's JLast Beii«est« . 

Half raised upon the dying couch, his hand 
Drooped on his mother's bosom, like a biid 
Which, broken from ito parent stock, adheres 
By some attenuate fibre. His thin hand 
From 'neath the downy pillow drew a book, 
And slowly pressed it to his bloodless lips. 

Mother, dear Mother, see your birth-day gift 
Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every mom, 
Did read its pages, with my simple prayer, 
Until this sickness came.' 

He paused ; for breath 
Came scantily, and with a toilsome strife ; 

Brother or sister have I none, or else 
I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say 
Come read it on my grave, among the flowers. 
So you who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.' 

* My Son ! My Son V 
Whispered the mourner in that tender^tone, 
Which woman in her sternest agony 
Commands to soothe the pang of those she loves : 
' The soul ! the soul ! to whose charge yield you thett7' 
* To God who gave it !'— So that gentle soul. 
With a, slight shudder, and a seraph smile, 
Left the pale clay, for its Creator's arms. 



I * Tbon must tofl throtigh a worldfUl or4anccn,jny bsTt 
Thy peaee it may bUght, and thy virtue deilnqr. 
Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 
By a mother's kind counsels, a mother's fond prayen* 
Tet fear not— <he God whose direction we erave, 
Is mighty to strengthen, to shield, and to save, ^ 
And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest. 
To the home of thy mother, the Land of tbe Blest.' 

Is lae Rids t 

Hb is rich in wit, he is rich in worth. 

And rich in the blood of an lionest birth ; 

Be is rich in his country's heart and fkme, 

And rich in the thoughts that high so«] 

He is rich in the books of olden time. 

And rich in the air of a freeman's clime; 

He needs no stare to shine on bis breast. 

For the crimson drops <]C his lkther*s crest 

Fell, nobler gems, on tbe battle field. 

Where tbe haughty foeman was uught to yield* 

Then ask roe no more, * Is he rich in gold f 

His riches were bought— but can ne'er be sold. 



Tl&e £iand •! tlie Blest* 

BT KRS. ABBBT. 

' Dkak father, I ask for my mother in vain, 

Hai she sought some far country, her health to regain, 

Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 

For some warm sunny land where the soft breezes blow ?' 

' Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy loved mother has gone 

To a climate where sorrow and pain are unknown : 

Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest, 

There is health, there is peace. In the Land of (he Blest.* 

* Is that land, my dear father, more lovely than onrs, 
Arc the riven more clear, and more blQpmlng the flowers, 
Does summer shine over it all tbe year long, ^ 

Is it cheered by the glad sounds of music and song?* 

* Yes, the flowers are despoiled not by winter or night, 
The well-springs of life are exhaustless and bright. 
And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addressed 
To the Lord who reigns over the Land of the Blest.* 

» Yet that land to my mother will lonely appear. 

She shmnk from the glance of a stranger white here. 

From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 

And siph, dearest father, for you and for me.' 

< My darilng, thy mother rejoicest to gaze 

On the long severed friends of her earliest days, 

Her parents have there found a mansion of rest. 

And they welcome their child to the Land of the Blest.* 

( How I long to partake of such meetings of bliss! 
That land must be surely more happy than this ; 
On you, my kind father, the Journey depends. 
Let us go to my mother, her kindred, and friends.' 

* Not on roe, love ; I trust I may reach that bright dime, 
But in patience I stay till the Lord's chosen tiroe, 
And most strive, while awaiting his gracious behest. 
To £uide thy young steps to the Land of tbe Blest. 
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From tbc LRdy*i Book. 

Tlie Toilng Fislterinaii of the 
Palisades. 

A HISTORICAL TALB. 
BT NATHAN C. BROOKS, A. M. 

tt wns in the month of May that an 
European tourist accompanied by his son, a 
l:id of fi(\een, and a few friends, left the ciiy 
of New-York, and ascended the Hudson in 
n pinnace of a few tons burthen* Their bont 
Was provided with arms and ammunition, to 
repel the txttmai attacks of woh-es and 
Indians, and a large supply of hams, bread, 
uinc, and the little et ceteras of a good table, 
to guard against the internal aggressions of 
hunger : while the array of gigs and tingles, 
an<l the nets with which the deck was carpet- 
ed, gave evidence of extensive preparations 
for the invasion of the crystaline territories 
of the finny tribes. 

Lest my readers may be waiting for the 
opinions of our traveler to resolve the doubt 
whether the scenery of the Hudson may be 
compared with the classic regions of the old 
world — its highlands with the romantic hills 
of Scotia, and whether its majestic stream, at 
one time leaping with voice of thunder down 
the precipice, now rushing with unbridled 
course, like the foaming war-iiorse, and again 
flowing in mild tenor with smooth surface, 
into whose mirror the fawn comes down to 
gaze, or in mazy windings, encircling in its 
gentle embraces the rugged forms of the pine - 
clad hills, surpass the grandeur of the ' ever 
memorable Rhine,* it may be well to inform 
them that the event of which we are speaking, 
took place at a time when the descriptions 
of European tourists were entitled to as little 
credit as at present, being then as much 
exaggerated in extolling a country which 
belonged to them, as they are now in under- 
valuing what belongs to us. There is 
(especially to an Englishman) such a marked 
distinction between ntws and truts^ that I 
may be particular— 4 will premise that our 
tourist, James Monteith, was an Irish gentle 
man of family and fortune, who, familiar wuh 



the beauties of European scenery, iiad been 
attracted to the new world by the desire of 
contemplating the august features of Nature 
in the solitudes of her lakes and forests. 

It was in tbc year 1770, when the settle- 
ments of New-York were yet spare ; ere the 
towering forest had disappeared before the 
axe — while the march of civilization had 
pruned its luxuriance without injuring its 
beauty ; and here and there, amid thick 
foliage, curled up to heaven the smoke of a 
cottage, like incense from the altar of a 
heathen grove. The thoughts, the sensations 
crowding upon the brain, were new and 
strange — the small cultivated field, the humble 
cabin, whh a village here an() tiiere, composed 
of a few houses, in the dim distance biendin» 
with the horizon, forcibly brought lo^iind, 
the primitive state of society, when the wan- 
derers of Eden in the untrodden wilderness 
sought alike for habitation and for sustenance. 
Their pass.ige up the river whs delighifid. 
The scenery, like iH panorama ^ presented an 
ever-varying picture to the imagination ; and 
hunting, fishing, with an occasional visit to 
(he houses on the shores, afforded at once 
amusement and social pleasure. The VvXi- 
sades were a source of peculiar delight to 
our traveler, not alone for the beauty and 
regularity of the rocks as they stood towering 
upwards from the water several hundred feet, 
fluted and polished by the hand of Nature at; 
if destined to be the pillars of Creation's 
temple, but because he found them the 
counterpart of the great natund curiosity of 
his own beloved island, alike grand and 
magnificent in form ; and, wrapped in dreamy 
imagination, he seemed to be gazing upon the 
* Giant's Causeway,' where the hundred-hand- 
ed brothers had piled their rocky battlements, 
for storming the citadel of the skies. Nor is 
it strange that he should dwell with unsatisfied 
eye upon the scene that presented itself, for 
to the wanderer, every sight, every face, 
every thotight, with which tlje idea of home is 
associated, quickens the pulse with a livelier 
glow, and awakens sensations the most lender 
and intense ; even a shrub or tree exciting 
recollections of the home he has left, he hails 



with transport^as he would the features of a 
familiar friend. Nor were these feelings 
confined to the breast of Mr. Monteith. 
Morton, his son, though a boy of wayward 
disposition, and cold and frigid in his feelings 
even to moroseness, appeared to receive a 
flow of spirits and good humor- altogether 
foreign to him, and descanted largely upon 
the scenery, entering into a contest with liis 
father respecting the comparative beauty of 
the Palisades and Causeway. He stoutly 
insisted that the former had the pre-eminence, 
and, as was generally the case, whs permitted 
by his good-natured father to have tlic mast 
and last of the argument, if not the best. As 
they proceeded up the river, they came to a 
place where the rocks were less regular, and 
descended down to the water's edge in ledges, 
forming steps at intervals of about four or five 
feet. Here they found a lad fishing. He 
was apparently about fifteen years of age, with 
a clear brown complexion, regular fc .tures, 
dark piercing eyes, black hair, of which a 
ringlet or two peered through the rents of am 
old worn out hat, and wantoned in the wind; 
and he stood upon a pedestal of a broken 
rock« with a gracefulness of form and altitude 
that would have done honor to a young ApoUu, 
his vision calmly resting ufion the buoy of his 
angle as it floated on the mirror-surface of 
the tide. There was an universal expression 
of admiratioo among the members of the 
party with the exception of young Montehh, 
who thifikingany praise bestowed upon another 
derogatory to iiiniself, asked his father, ^ if 
that dirty, red-looking boy upon the rock, was 
not a savage— ravages were red.' 

Mr. Monteith now ordered die boat to be 
I brought to land, that he might obtain some of 
the vines and wild flowers tlmt clustered 
about the tops of the Palisades, but, above all, 
some of the shamrocks that were in blossom 
there ; and while he had taken out his purse 
to send the oarsmen lur refreshment, to a 
neat little farm-house, at a distanee, Morton 
clambered up the rocks, and approaching the 
young fisherman, hallooed to him, * Ho ! 
savage ! How many fish have you caught ?' 
The boy turned round and looked at him 
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earnestly though mildly, ns if he would say, 
why would you injure my feelings ? but made 
no reply. Deriving confidence from his first 
essay, with language and lone more provoking, 
he again addressed himself to ihe boy, * Say, 
wild man of the ro«k, do you eat your fisli 
boiled or raw, with scales on or without.' 
The young stranger turned again and looked 
upon his insulter without speaking ; yet his 
cheek a little flushed with anger, his lips 
slightly compressed together, and the fire 
flashing from tlie dark lashes of bis indig- 
nant eye, proved that his calmness and 
forbearance cost him considerable efiort. 

Morton quailed under his glance, and was 
for n time silent, until the fisherman averted 
bis head from him, and regarded his angle 
with the same interest as before. Perceiving 
this, his spleen and ill-nature roused his 
fallen courage, and he again addressed the 
iinoflTending stranger — * I say, Indian ! You 
knight of the ragged cap ! what language do 
you speak ? Has your tongue a smack of the 
Mohawk, Choctnw, or Cherokee ?' — Longer 
' cndorance was impossible ; the boy wheeled 
round, and with, the rapidity of thought 
returned, * My tongue, Mr. Impudence, bar. 
nothing of the Irish brogue, and my language 
nothing of the impertinence of the fool. Can 
young Paddy say as much ?* Such repartee 
Morton was as little prepared to hear as to 
bear, he caught itji n stone and sent it at the 
bead of the boy, who evaded the blow. — 
• Aye, do, just throw another at me, fellow, 
and I will send you headlong into the river, 
till your anger is cooled again,' said the 
youth, as Morton was stooping for another 
stone : but his eagerness to gnisp a piece of 
rock near him, and his anger exceeding his 
prudence, bis fooling slipped, he lost his 
b:«Kince, and was hurled head-foremost pre- 
c'tpitaiely down the craggy ledges of the 
rocks, that ploughed furrows in his forehead 
snd cheeks as he descended. Mr. Monieith 
had heard what was passing, and was hastening 
to check his 8on*8 abuse, when he saw him 
fall. The young fisherman entirely forgot 
the indignities offered him, and flew down the 
rude steps of the rocks to the relief of the 
sufferer, who in a state bordering upon 
insensibility, had been arrested in his fall, by 
• bis head strikmg against a tree, growing out 
of a fissure in the stone. On seeing the 
strangsr, whom he supposed to have followed 
him for the sake of punishiiyg his insolence, 
he r.iisod hid hands and uttered an ejaculation 
for mercy. But the youth took him kindly 
by the hand, and, lifting him up, wiped the 
^lood from his face and temples, and then 
attempted taking him on his back up the rocky 
Mcent. Mr. Monteith, with others from the 
boat, coon came up, and Morton was carried 
thitber, sod Itis wounds and bruises washed 
ana biMHlaj^ed. It wi^s resolved now to return | 



to New-York, after lliis accident, and Mr. 
Monteith, who was alike struck with the 
beauty, intelligence, and manliness of the 
young fisherman, offered him a guinea, which 
he modestly declined, as his father was averse 
to his receiving presents of money from any 
one. He then purchased a few strings offish 
from him. for uhich he paid him handsomely, 
and entered the boat, after having apologized 
for the ruJeneas of his son, and encouraging 
him to act always with the mildness and 
dignity which he had evinced ou tliat day. 
The light boat had proceeded but a short 
distance, when the young stranger shouted 
to them to return, and held up something in 
his hand which lie appeared to bare found. 
The boat soon reached the rock, and this 
youth of manly nature and incorrtiptiblc 
integrity, produced a purse which he had 
found, filled with gold. It was the property 
of Mr. Monteith, who, in the hurry and 
confusion consequent upon his son^s accident, 
had dropped it upon the ground. His 
surprise did not surpass his joy, on finding 
in the conference which ensued, that the 
young stranger, in whose favor the events of 
the day had justly excited a deep interest, 
was tlie only son of the Reverend Marmaduke 
Browne, of Newport, in Rhode Island, his 
t.'arly friend and associate. Young Arthur 
was on a visit to his uncle, who had lately 
removed to New-York, and passed his time 
alternately in fishing and hunting along the 
Hudson. As the lime allotted for his visit 
was about expiring, he returned with the boat 
to the city, and thence home to his father 
under the care of Mr. Monteith. 

I will not here describe the hearty greeting 
that took place between these old friends, 
thus unexpectedly brought together, nor the 
joy which Mr. Browne experienced in again 
seeing his child at his paternal heart h, nor 
the honest pride which actuated his breast 
when he heard honorable mention made of 
his manliness and incorruptible integrity 
neither will I speak of the thousand inquiries 
made rcsi)ecting the * old country,' or remarks 
upon the • new,' as it would be a task to 
weary the tongue of garrulity itself. In no 
bosom does social feeling burn with livelier 
glow than in the breast of an Irishman — under 
no roof are the riles of hospitality more 
religiously observed. Days— ^weeks glided 
by, and rcciprocnl kindness brightened every 
link in the chain of early friendship. Their 
pleasure also was heightened by observing the 
affectionate feeling that existed between their 
sons — Arthur forgetting, Morton redeeming 
the past. 

Arthur Browne had enjoyed the advantages 
of the school established by Dean Bcrkely in 
Newport, and was distinguished by his talents, 
industry, and a strong desire of improving his I 
mind in som* European university. Hisl 



morals, which his father had watched ovei* 
with particular care, were pure, and bi« 
whole character and conduct at once digni- 
fied and honorable. Mr. Monteith conceived 
a strong and generous attachment to the son 
of his friend, and was anxious that his mijid» 
evidently of a high order should have an 
opportunity of expanding commensurate wiili 
its powers. He therefore ^iroposed to his 
father that young Arthur should accompany 
liim to Ireland, and be entered at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin wiil^bie son, bemg ItHHber- 
more solicitous that Morton should hare as 
a companion one, whose diligence might 
excite him to emulous application, and whose 
morals might exercise a salutary influence in 
restraining him from the dissipation usual 
among the young men of the University. 

His earnest solicitations prevailed, and he 
returned to Ireland with his son and his inter- 
esting protegee. They were admitted into 
college as members of the same class, were 
provided for alike, had the same wardrobe, the 
same funds, and studied and slept in the same 
room — they were brothers in every respect 
excepting disposition and morals. The pur- 
suits and conduct of the two at College were 
such as might be excepted from their former 
habits. While Arthur, from the pure springs 
of classic literature, drew manly thought, and 
refined sentiment that enriched the mind» 
while they elevated and ennobled the heart, 
Morton gave himself up to a round of coarse 
pleasures, at once debasing and demofalizing ; 
and while the one had treasured up in the 
store-house of memory the jeweled thoughts 
of the ancient philosophers and poets, the 
other was studious to preserve the recol- 
lections only of the obscenities of Catullus 
or Ovid, or the praises of wine and wassailing 
as sung by Flaccus. Abandoning himself to 
idleness and dissipation he spent his days 
with such students as would join in private 
parlies in each other's rooms, drinking and 
gaming. As it was impossible for Arthur to 
study in a room where he was made the 
perpetual jest of the young bacchanals, for 
not joining in their amusements, he often 
remonstrated with him, respecting the impro- 
priety of his conduct, but it only appeared to 
excite dislike, without serving tq reclaim him. 
As he sat one evcnii^g in his study, the loud 
tramp of feet was heard, and ihe laugh of the 
young bacchantes as they ascended the steps. 
The passage was dark and they evidently 
found their way with difficulty along — they 
approached the door, and the voice of Morton 
was heard in stentorian loudness, singing 
Horace's ode to Bacchus— 

' Quo, me, Baccbe, rapis tai 
Plcnrnn V 

Suddenly a foot tripped, and down they came 

with the noise of thunder, the head of one 

striking against the door of the study and 
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knocking il violeully open. * Who is there?' 
cried Arihur, as he took up the candle, to see 
what was the nature of the sudden uproar. 
* Who but Bacclius and his lion,' said Mor- 
ton, as he endeavored to rise from the spot 
where he had fidlen, with the biped who was 
carrying him, scarcely less intoxicated than 
himself. * I should rather judge,' said 
Arthur, with the sarcasm peculiar to him, 
' that it was SUenus and his ass.' This 
aroused the sensibilities of Bacchus and his 
lion, and gave rise to much acrimonious 
expression, in which Arthur was informed by 
Morton that it little became a beggar who was 
clothed and educated by the bounty of his 
father, to speak of his equal rights to the 
room which they occupied. There was more 
in this than the elevated spirit of Arthur 
could endure. It had been to him a matter 
of humiliation to receive his education gra- 
tuitously, at a tune when he supposed himself 
and Morton the only persons conscious of it — 
but now to be the recipient of charity which 
was vulgated, and even cast into his teeth, was 
galling beyond endurance. He accordingly 
prepared to quit the university, and address- 
ed a letter to Morloii's father, in which, after 
thanking him for the generous interest taken 
in his welfare, he informed him th;it circum- 
stances rendered it impossible for him to be 
longer in the reception of favors which 
exposed him to contumely, and that he had 
come to the resoluiion of returning to his 
father. A short time before his intended 
embarkment, he received a letter from Mor- 
ton, which tended to give full evidence that 
the writer was destitute of every generous 
feeling. Arthur had attracted considerable 
notice among his fellow students as a writer 
of sonnets and small poems, which had 
obtained for him among the young men the 
title of poet laureate to the university. This 
had, in no small degree, excited the envy and 
ill-nature of his illiberal companion, and as a 
last thrust at the unoffending youth, he had 
copied into his letter the execrations of Horace 
against the poet • Maevius, about to sail.' It 
is not to be supposed that this ungentlemanly 
and wanton instdt would have its intended 
effect — to give poignancy to an indignity it 
must be merited, and must be offered by one 
whose general character has in it something 
elevated and noble ; otherwise it rebounds 
upon the head of him who offered it. 

At this time a letter received from America, 
bore to Arthur tlie melancholy intelligence of 
his f.ither's decease. He was thus thrown 
entirely upon the world— -without a friend or 
relation with the exception of his father's 
brother. He stiH was intent upon returning 
to his couutry, and having met with a ship 
about to sail, he called upon the professors 
to thank them for the kindness they had 
shown him during His stay at the university, 



and to take leave of them preparatory to his 
bidding adieu to an institution hallowed by 
many considerations, none of which was 
more affecting than its having been the alma 
mater of his lately deceased father. 

The mental powers of young Browne and 
his exemplary conduct and diligence had 
attracted the particular notice of ttie faculty, 
and they were unwilling to lose a student the 
splendor of whose intellect promised at no 
distant day to reflect the highest honor upon 
the place of his education. Unable to induce 
him to remain under the patronage of Mr. 
Monteith, although that gentleman had dis- 
avowed the acts of his son, and conjured him 
by the remembrance of the friendship that 
existed between him and his father, to remain 
under his protection at the university, they 
persuaded him to enter as a sizer, during the 
residue of the time necessary for his obtain- 
ing a degree. Notwithstanding this was 
humiliating in the extreme, it was still less 
irksome to recehe public charity than private 
benefit, embittered by a continual reference 
to the obligations he was under ; he therefore 
consented to remain, and was accordinj^ly 
admitted to the sizers* commons. Though 
the board to which he sat down was furnished 
in a great measure from the first table of the 
more lordly students, that fare was good, and 
his companions being on a level with himself, 
his feelings were not at table subjected to 
the contumely and supercillionsncss of those 
who with no other excellence than that which 
they 8u])posed riches and rank necessarily 
conferred upon them, thought themselves 
justifiable in looking down with contempt 
upon those whose station in life did not come 
up to their standard of birth and fortune. 

In this manner Arthur passed three years. 
Confining himself to his room, he applied 
himself with unwearied attention to study, 
and was sddom seen except at recitations 
and prjyers. Thus holding little intercourse 
with the studems, his delicately sensitive 
feelings were seldom exposed to the sneers 
of purse-proud arrogance ; and if at any 
time aught was said or done to remind hhn 
of his dependency, his mind conscious of its 
own recitude and powers, looked forward to 
futurity when his deserts would be known and 
appreciated, and he look down upon the 
heartless pigmy nothings that surrounded 
him, as much as they now looked down upon 
him. For let it not be supposed that modest 
merit is unconscious of its own excellence, or 
incapable of estimating its own intellectual 
powers ; there is in true genius a spirit like 
that felt by the Pythoness, which stimulates 
every faculty of soul and body, and with the 
living oracles of unerring prophecy, proclaims 
the glowing future. 

Tis this anticipation of futurity— this 
twilight of the coming day of honor that 



enlivens the darkness of the sickly artist's 
room : Vis this that breathes strength and 
inspiration when the sinking energies of 
nature fail the exhausted student, as his pale, 
bloodless fingers turn the ancient page by fhs 
midnight taper, while for reversionary im- 
mortality he sacrifices present health and 
present repose. 

Having remained the requisite lime at the 
university, he had the satisfaction of bringing 
his collegiate studies to a happy termination, 
bypassing with the greatest credit to himself, 
the examination preparatory to the conferring 
of the Baccalaureate's degree, while Morton 
and others who had trifled in unworthy and 
immoral pursuits, the time that should havo 
been allotted to study, were not only denied 
the honors of the university for the present, 
but were referred back to classes whose 
graduation could not take place for a year or 
more. 

It was the second day of the commence- 
ment. The theatre of the university was 
crowded with the beauty and fashion of 
Dublin. The stage was appropriately deco- 
rated with wreaths and coronals of bay and 
holly, and with the provost, officers, and 
faculty of the miiversity in their fine college 
dresses, and the young graduates in gowns, 
presented a most interesting spectacle. To 
the graduates this day was a triumphal entree 
into life from the toils of a laborious literary 
campaign, and as if inspirited by the smiling 
faces of their friends, the young debutants 
acquitted themselves in a manner highly 
creditable to themselves and the professors, 
and long and loud were the plaudits that rung^ 
from pit, box, and gallery. The ordinary 
theses had all been delivered, but before the 
final conferring of the degrees, there remain- 
ed to be decided a contest for a golden medal, 
offered by the university. The competitors 
were three, and from the very respectable 
productions of those who had declined com- 
peting for the prize, the expectations of the 
auditory were raised to the highest pitch. 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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For tbe Rural Bepoaitorjr. 

Happiuoss equally atlaiuable by 
all; 

Iif the midst of a life variegated by the 
misfortunes incident to mortality, the day of 
prosperity is scarce at hand before an unpro- 
pitious hour announces a season of adversity ; 
and man, elated with the high joys of happy 
life, shrinks from tlie object of his former 
pursuit and yields to the unsteady hand of 
fortunt. Although the prudent and ilic 
skillful oftentimes fail to acquire the object of 
their pursuit and sometimes even yield to a 
despondency of future jo}s, yet dare we sa/ 
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lliat the lucuiis of roiidcring life happy arc not 
at the disposnl of every hand, prepared ahke 
for the rustic in the sunny ghide and the 
4>rince in the court of regal honor. The 
peasant in the narrow circle in which his lot 
is ciist may rnis«e the dtlij^hts of life equal to 
those of him who moves in the chariot of 
ghiry and is attended by i^pplauding multitudes. 
Life is equally dear to him who possesses 
only the njirrow walls of a cottage, and to 
him whose eye cannot reach the bounds of 
his possessions. 

Tlie peculiar condition of mind in which 
alone happiness nccompanies ttie posset^sor 
is equally attainable by all mankind. This 
state of mind is justly styled contentment, 
without which the man of genius may ride in 
imagination through the broad arch of heaveii^ 
hold converse with the planets an<l even 
journey to the suns of other worlds ; he may 
perforate ttie earth or make his abode in the 
depths of the sea ; but in no place can he 
find the happy enjoyment of life where this 
does not accompany him. 

The man whose eye is dazzled with the 
splendor of wealth, or he whose heart is Hxed 
on the pursuit of some favorite object, will 
exert his strength in vain, and give his labor 
to the winds, unless he has within him n 
spirit of contentment. He who is crowned 
with the honors of this world, and knows not 
contentment, spends his life in misery far 
greater than he who lives in poverty and dies 
unknown, but through life enjoys his blissful 
quietude. May we not then say that a partic- 
ular condition of life gives one man no 
preference above another in the attainment of 
happiness, that it is subservient to the will of 
man and equally attainable by persons of every 
rank and fortune* 

We see the evidence carried still farther, 
Sickness and death pervade every grade of 
society'^no man, whatever his wealth or 
distinction, is exempt from the evils incident 
to mortality. Nay, more— the extrenie fru- 
gality of the poor man directly contributes to 
his health of body and cheerfulness of mind, 
while the abundance of the rich surfeits the 
appetite, deadens his mental energy and 
prostrates his bodily power. The miseries 
of entire destitution have made us look upon 
the condition of poverty with a kind of dread 
that at once reminds us of suffering and woe. 
But he who looks into the hovel with its ragged 
inmates will often find that even there, there 
is less of misery felt than in the chambers of 
the great, where the exterior garb of opidence 
or of rank meets our eyes uiih its facinating 
power. In the enjoyment of food the poor 
in:in ahs at his scanty board with a better 
'/est th ni he possesses whose table is heaped 
villi tht^ most costly dainties. 

The man in a humble condition of life 
iruuld indeed Ijc unhappy if he compared his) 



I'siluation uith that of a prince or nobleman. 
But this is not the case. How well adapted 
to the order and harmony of society is that 
law which confines the spirit of emulation to 
its own just bounds! The servant does not 
compare lumself with his master, the farmer 
with the mechanic, the merchant with the 
scholar ; but each feels a satisfaction in 
comp:u*ing himself with others of the same 
condition and like profession. Did not this 
principle pervade every circle of society, 
jealousy and envy woidd at once distract all 
social order and the machine that now moves 
with so much harmony In all its parts would 
become deranged and ungovernable. 

The finer feelings of the heart are not 
enjoyed exclusively by any one class or order 
of society. The peasant in his cottage 
knows the joys of social life, he loves not less 
tenderly for being poor, nor is he less beloved 
by her it ho is the companion of his cares and 
the object of his tender regard. All mankind 
arc subject to the same feeluigs and sensibil 
iiies, all are exposed to hope and fear, love and 
hatred, joy and sorrow, friendship and en- 
mity — and as the happiness of life flows from 
these sources, who can say that this or that 
man is excluded from it. 

Why then should the poor man repine and 
bring upon himself a misery which nature has 
not infiicted ; he may sigh in discontent 
because he is not as rich as a neighbor or 
friend ; with this same discontent, after having 
gratified his first wishes he may look at the 
palace of a king with an eye of envy ; and 
having obtained this, sigh for more, until he 
has at his disposal the whole world, and then 
sigh with tears because he has found a restraint 
to his ambition, and finally die in misery. 

The characters of man which are displayed 
most conspicuously are commonly by those 
that have striven for power and domination. 
But such alas ! are only happy in the battle- 
field with some new title or larger conquest, 
and as such days are few, the remainder of 
their lives, like the sluggish stream, becomes 
the more sickening by its own inactivity. 
The events that have transpired in I he history 
of nations give us a full picture of the human 
character, some colors of which are bright 
with the glorious deeds of virtue and patriot- 
ism, while others are dark with acts of cruelly 
and blood. He whose ambition is bounded 
by the welfare of his country, and with this 
incentive only braves danger and death, is 
rewarded with a double enjoyment — the honor 
bestowed upon him by his country, and the 
consciousness of Iraving done well which 
dwells within his own bosom. But he whose 
ambition is excited by a love of arbitrary 
power, and whose only aim is self gratifica- 
tion, lives ever afcer in the disquietude of his 
own conscience with the execrations of own- 
kind thundering upon his head. Nay! all the I 



thousands who from age to age read his name 
in the annals of history, curse him again and 
again and his nnnie descends to posterity 
accumulating its load of guilt as time hands 
it down from one generation to another. 

If we open the pages of romance or poetry 
we shall find the scenes of domestic bliss 
laid not in high but in humble life. In 
describing a happy man the poet does not 
invest him with great wealth, power, or 
knowledge ; but places him in the mediocrity 
of society, regarding this state the most 
favorable to happiness ; nor does he make it 
to consist in equipage and state but in the 
exercise of the refined feelings of our nature, 
connected with simplicity of style in bis mode 
of life. 

After passing in review the different grades 
of human life we have an opportunity of 
laying before ourselves the characteristic 
features incident to all * all are excited by 
the same object, possess tlie same resources 
and are looking forward to the same end. 
But alas ! how many come short of their 
purpose! While they heedlessly embark on 
the stream of life and are carried down by the 
current of time, they even cling to the delu- 
sive hope of regaining their former station till 
another breeze of disappointment adds fresh 
speed to their downward course and quickly 
bears them on to the regions of despair. But 
how different those who make life happy by 
continued advances in the attainment of 
virtue and gain for themselves the highest 
degree of felicity in this world with the full 
asdnrancc of a happy futurity. V. 
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FroDi the London Atbencom, 

Mn* Hemans. 

Felicia DoRO'rHKA Browive was born in 
Liverpool, in a small quaint-looking house in 
S. Anne Street, now standing, old fashioned 
and desolate, in the midst of the newer 
buildings by which it is surrounded.— -Her 
father was a native of Ireland, her mother a 
German lady^-a Miss Wagner— but de- 
scended from, or connected with, some 
Venetian family, a circumstance which she 
would playfully mention, as accounting for 
the strong tinge of romance an(i poetry which 
pervaded her character from her earliest 
childhood. Our abstaining from any attempt 
minutely to trace her history, requires no 
apology — it is enough to say^ then when she 
was very young, her family removed from 
Liverpool to the neighborhood of St. Asaph^ 
in North Wales ; that she married at a very 
early age, — that her married life, after tlie 
birth of her five sons, was clouded by the 
estrangement of her husband— that, on th« 
death of her mother, with whom she had 
resided, she broke up her esiablishnieot ia 
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Wales, and removed to Waveriree, in the 
neighborhood of Liverpool — from whence, 
after a residence of about three years, she 
again removed to Dublin, — her last resting 
place. 

But though respect for the memory of the 
dead, and delicacy towards the living, enjoin 
us to be brief in alluding to the events of her 
life, we may speak freely and at length of the 
liistory of her miud, aod the circumstances 
of her literary career, in the course of which 
she deserved and acquired a European 
reputation as the first of our poetesses living, 
and still before the public^ Few have written 
«o well as Mrs. Heniaus ; few have entwined 
Che genuine fresh thoughts and impressions 
of their own minds, so intimately with their 
poetical fancies, as she did; few have gnder 
gone more arduous and reverential preparation 
for the service of song ; Cor, from childhood, 
ber thirst for knowledge was extreme, and 
her readiog great and varied. Those wIm>, 
while admitting the high toned beauty of her 
poetry, accused it of monotony of style and 
subject (they could not deny to it the praise 
of originality, seeing that it fotinded a school 
o£ Mnitators in England^ and yet a larger in 
America) little knew to what historical re- 
search she had applied herself— how far and 
wide she had sought for food with which to 
All her eager mind. It is true that she only 
used a part of the mass of information which 
she had collected — for she never wrote on 
ealculatioQy hut from the strong impulse of 
tlte moment, and it was her nature intimately 
CO take home to herself, and appropriate only 
what was high-hearted, imaginative and re- 
fined ;— but the writer of this hasty notice 
has seen manuscript collections of extracts 
made in the course of these youthful studies, 
ituiBcient of themselves to justify his as- 
sertion ; if her poems (like tliose of every 
genuine poet) did nut contain a still better 
record of the progress of her mind. Her 
knowledge of classic literature may be dis- 
tincdy traced in her ' Sceptic,' her ' Modern 
Greece.* and a hundred later lyrics based 
upon what Bulwer so happily calls * the 
Graceful Superstition.* Her study and admi- 
ration of the works of ancient Greek and 
Roaian art, strengthened into an abiding love 
of the beautiful, which breathes both in the 
sentiment and structure of every line she 
wrote (for thve are few of our poets more 
faultlessly musical in their versification ;) 
and when, subsequently, she opened for 
herself the treasuries of Spanish and German 
legend and literature, how thoroughly she had 
imbued herself with their spirit may be seen 
ia her * Seige of Valencia,' in her glorious 
and chivalresque * Songs of the Cid,* and 
in her * Lays of Many Lands,' the idea of 
which was suggested by Herder's * StimmeD 
dtr Volker in LiedemA 



But though her mind was enriched by her 
wide acquaintance with the poetical and 
historical literature of other countries, it 
possessed a strong and decidedly marked 
character of its own, which colored all her 
productions—a character which, though any- 
thing but feeble or sentimental, was essentially 
feminine. An eloquent modem critic (Mrs. 
Jamieson) has rightly said, * that Mrs. He- 
mans* poems could not iiave been written by 
a man ; their love is without selfishness, their 
passion without a stain of this world's coarse- 
ness, their high heroism (and to illustrate 
this assertion we would mention * Clotilda, 
the Lady of Provence,' and the Switzer's 
Wife,*) unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean 
ambition. Her religion, too. is essentially 
womanly, fervent cUuging to belief, and 
* hoping on, hoping ever/ in spite of the 
peculiar trials appointed to her sex, so 
exquisitely described in the ' Evening Prayer 
in a Girl's School:* * 

8il6DC t««n to weep, 

And paUeat milee to wear thioiif h faABiliit*! boor, 
And tamleti ricbes from affection's deep 



To pour oa broken reeds— a wasted shower ! 
And to make Idols, and to find them day. 
To bewail that worshi p 

If such was the miud of her works, tlie 
manner in which she wrought out ber con- 
ceptions was equally individual and excellent. 
Her imagination was rich, chaste, and glowing ; 
those who saw only its published fruits, little 
guessed at the extent of its variety. But it 
is possible that we may recur to the subject 
again, ahd tliis is not a time for deliberate and 
cold criticism. 

It is difficult to enumerate th^ titles of her 
principal works. Her first childish efforts 
were published when she was only thirteen, 
and we can only speak of her subsequent 
poems — * Wallace,' • Dartmoor,- • The Res- 
toration of the works of Art to Italy,' and 
* Dramatic Scenes,' from memory. These 
were, probably, written iu the happiest period 
of her life^ when her mmti was rapidly 
developing kself, and its progress was aided 
byjudioiousand isteligent counsellors, among 
whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber. A 
favorable notice of one of these poems wUl be 
found in Lord Byron's Letters, and the fame 
of her opening talent had reached Shelley, who 
addressed a very sini^r correspondence to 
her. With respect to the world in general, 
her name began to be known by the publication 
of her • Welsli Melodies,' of her • Beige of 
Valencia,' and the scattered lyrics which 
appeared in the New Monthly Magaehie, then 
under the direction of Campbell. She had 
previously contributed a series of prose 
papers on Foreign Literature, to Constable's 
Ekiinhurgh Magazine, which, with litde ex- 
ception, are the only specimens of that style 
of writing ever attempted by her. To the 
*• Seige of Valencia/ succeeded rapidly, her I 



• Forest Sanctuary,' her * Records of Woman/ 
(the most successful of her works,) her 

* Songs of the affections,' (containing perhaps, 
her finest poem, • The Spirit's Return.') her 
' National Lyrics and Songs for Music,' 
(most of which have been set to music by 
iier sister, and become popular,) and her 
' Scenes and Hymns of Life.' We have no 
need to speak critically on any of these ; the 
progress of mind and change of manner 
which they register have already been adverted 
to in our columns. Nor need we do mors 
than repeat our conviction that she had not 
as yet reached the full strength of her powers. 
A few words with respect to their direction 
in later days, may be %vorihily extracted from 
a letter of hers, which lies before us. She 
hsd been urged by a friend to undertake a 
prose work, and a series of* Artistic Novels,* 
something a(\er the manper of Tieck, and 
Goethe's Kunst-Romanen, as likely to be 
congenial to her own tastes and habits of 
mind, and to prove roost acceptable to the 
public. 

* I have now,' she says, * passed through 
the feverish and somewhat visionary state of 
mind often connected with the passionate 
study of art in early life ; deep affections and 
deep sorrows seem to have solemnized my 
whole being, and I now feel as if bound to 
higher and holier tasks, which, though I may 
occasionally lay aside, I could not long 
wander from without some sense of dere- 
liction. I hope it is not self-delusion, but I 
cannot help sometimes feeling as if it were 
my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred 
poetry, and extend its hifiuence. When you 
receive my volume of * Scenes and Hymns,' 
you will see what I mean by enlarging its 
sphere, though my plan as yet is very 
imperfectly developed.' 

Besides the works here enumerated, we 
should mention her tragedy • The Vespers 
of Palmero,' which, though, containing many 
fine thoughts and magnificent bursts of 
poetry, was hardly fitted for the stage, and 
the songs which she contributed to Colon^ 
Hodges' * Peninsuhir Melodies.' And we 
cannot but once more call the attention of 
our readers to her last lyric, * Despondency 
and Aspiration,' published in Blackwood *8 
Magazine for this month ; it is the song of 
the swan— -its sweetest and its last ! 

In private life Mrs. Hemans had attached 
to herself many sincere and steadfast friends. 
She was remarkable for shrinking from the 
vulgar honors of Konism, with all the quiet 
delicaey of a genilewoniati ; and at a time 
when she was courted by offers of friendship 
and service, and homs^es sent to her horn 
every corner of Great Britain and America, 
lo an extent which it is necessary to have 
seen to believe, she was never so hiippy as 
when she coukl draw her own small oireb 
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round her, and, secure in the honest sympathy 
of its members, give full scope lo the powers 
of conversation which were rarely exerted in 
general society, and their existence, therefore, 
hardly suspected. Il will surprise many to 
be told, that she mij^ht, at any moment, have 
gained herself a brilliant reputation as a wit, 
fi»r her use of illustration and language was 
as happy and quaint, as her fancy was quick 
and excursive, but she was, wisely for her 
own peace of mind, anxious ratlier to conceal, 
than to display her tt.lent. It was this 
sensitiveness of mind which prevented her 
ever visiting London after her name had 
become celebrated ; and, in fact, she was 
not seldom reproached by her zealous friends 
for undervaluitig, and refusing to enjoy the 
honors which were the deserved reward of 
tier high talents, and for shutting herself up, 
as it wei*e, in a corner, when she ought to 
have taken her place in the world of society 
as a leading star. The few who knew her, 
will long remember her eager, child-like 
affection, and the sincere kindness with which, 
while she threw herself fully and frankly on 
their good offices, she adopted their interests 
as her own for the time being. 

One or two traits may be further added to 
this imperfect sketch, though, as some further 
reminiscences of our friend may possibly be 
attempted by the writer of this notice, many 
things which remain to be said wifl be deferred 
to a. more fitting time. — It may be told, that 
when young she was remarkable for personal 
attractions ; that her talents for music and 
drawing (merely another form of the spirit 
which was the living principle of her life,) 
were of no common order. Her health had 
for many years been precarious and delicate ; 
the illness of which she died was long and 
complicated, but, from the first, its close 
was foreseen ; and we know from those in 
close connexion with her, that her spirit was 
placid and resolved, and that she looked 
forward to the approach of the last struggle 
without a fear. — It is consolatory to add, that 
her dying moments were cheered by the kind 
offices of zealous and faithful friends : for 
herself, her departure from this world could 
only be a happy exchange. Tliere is no fear 
of her being forgotten ; we shall long think 
of her — 

Kindly and gcntljr, Init as of one 
For whom 'tis well to be fled aiid gone ; 
A»ora bird from acbain unbound, 
As of a wanderer whose home is found ;— 
So let it be ! 

Ah Extba ORDtNART.— An avaricious per- 
SOQ who kept a very scanty table, din'mg one 
Satardaj with his son at an ordinary in Cam- 
bridge, whispered iu his ear, * Tom, you must 
eat for to-day and to-morrowj' * O yes,* re- 
torted the half starved, lad, ' But I han't eaten 
for yesterday and the day before yet« faU>er.' 
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She was a beautiful girl, when I first saw 
her. — She was standing up at the side of her 
lover at the marriage altar. She was slightly 
pale — yet ever and anon, as the ceremony 
proceeded, a faint tinge of crimson crossed 
her beautiful cheek, like the reflection of a 
sunset cloud upon the cldar waters, of a quiet 
lake. Her lover, as he clasped her delicate 
hand within his own, gazed on her for a 
moment with unmingled admiration, and the 
warm and eloquent blood shadowing at inter 
vals his manly forehead, and * melting into 
beauty on his lip.' 

And they gave themselves to one another 
in the presence of heaven, and every heart 
blesseVl ihem t\s they went' their way rejoicing 
in their love. ' 

Years passed on, and again I saw those 
lovers. — They were seated together where 
the light of a summer' simset stole through 
the half closed and crimson curtains, leuding 
a richer tiui to the delicate carpeting, and the 
exquisite embellishments of the rich and 
gorgeous apartments. Time had slightly 
changed them in outward appearance. The 
girlish buoyancy of the latter had indeed 
given place to the grace of perfect woman- 
hood, and her lip was somewhat paler, and a 
faint line of care was slightly perceptible 
upon her brow. Her husbcind's brow loo 
was marked somewhat more deeply than his 
age might warrant ; anxiety, ambition, and 
pride had grown over it and left their traces 
upon it, a silver hue was mingled with the 
dark of his hair, which had become thin 
around his temples almost to baldness. He 
was reclining on his splendid ottoman with 
his face half hidden by his hand as if he feared 
that the deep and troubled thoughts which 
oppressed him were visible upon his features. 

• Edward, you are ill to niglil' — said his 
wife in a low, sweet, h<*lf inquiring voice, as 
she laid her hands upon his own. 

The husband roused himeeH* from his 
attitude slowly, a slight frown knit his brow. 
'I am not ill,' he said, somewhat abruptly, and 
folded his arms upon his bosom, as if he 
wished no interruption of his bitter thoughts. 

Indilference from tWose we love is terrible 
to the sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of 
heaven refused its wonted cheerfulness, and 
(glared down apon us with a cold, dim and 
forbidding glance. It is dreadful to feel that 
the only being of our love refuses to ask our 
sympathy — that he broods over feelings which 
he scorns or fears to reveal'^dreadful to 
watch the convulsive features and the gloomy 
brow'^the indefieable shadows of hidden 
emotions^-the involuntary sigh of sorrows in 
which we are forbidden to participate, and 
whose character we cannot know. 



The wife essayed once more. • Edward,' 
she said slowly, mildly and affectionately, 'tho 
time has been when you were willing to 
confide your secret joys and sorrows to one, 
who has never, I trust, betrayed your confi- 
dence. Why, then, my dear Edward is this 
cruel reserve.' You arc troubled and yet 
refuse to tell me the cause.* 

Something of returning tenderness sof- 
tened for an instant the cold severity of the 
husband*s features, but it passed away, and a 
bitter smile was his only reply. 

Time passed on, and the twain were 
separated from each other. The husband sal 
gloomy and alone in the damp cdl of a dun- 
geon. He had followed ambition as his God, 
and he had failed in his high career. He had 
mingled whh men whom his heart loathed, he 
had sought out the fierce and wronged spirits 
of his land, and had breathed into them the 
madness of revenge. He had drawn his 
sword against his country— he- had fanned 
rebellion to a flame, when it had been 
quenched in human blobd. He had fallen— 
miser:d)ly f dlen-^and was doomed to die tlie 
death of a traitor. 

The door of the dui>gcon opened tmd si 
lijiht form entered and threw herself itrto lAs 
arms. The softened light of sunset fell upon 
the pale brow and wasted cheek of his once 
beautiful wife. 

♦ Edward — my dear Edward,' she said, * I 
have come to save you, I have reached yen 
after a thousand difficuhies, and I thank Grod, 
my purpose is nearly executed.' 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart 
of manhood, and as the husband pressed his 
pale wife to his bosom, a tear trembled on 
his eyelash. *I have not deserved thislirnd- 
ncss,' he murmured in the choked tones of 
convulsive agony. 

• Edward,' said his wife in an earnest but 
faint and low voice, which hvdicated extreme 
and fearful debility, • we have not a moment 
to lose. By an exchange of garments yon 
will be enabled to jmss out unnoticed. Haste, 
or we may be too late. — Fear nothmg for me. 
I am a woman and they will not injure me for 
my eflbrts in behalf of a husband dearer thaA 
life itself.' 

• But Margaret,' said the husband yon look 
sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air of this 
dreadful cell.* 

* Oh, speak not of me, my tiearest Edward* 
said the devoted woman. ' I can endure 
every thing for your sake. Haste— Edward 
haste and all will be well* and she aided witli 
a trembling hand to disguise -the proud form 
of her husband in a female garb. 

* Farewell, my love, my preserver,'— 
whispered the husband in the ear of his dis- 
guised wife, as the 'officer sternly reminded 
the supposed lady, that the time allotted for 
her visit had expired. < Farewell we sImU 
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meet again ;* responded his wife — and the 
husband passed out unsuspected, and escaped 
the enemies of his life. 

They did meet again--that wife and hu8> 
band«— but only as the dead may meet— m the 
awAil communings of anotlier world. Affection 
had borne up her exhausted spirit until the 
last great purpose of her exertions was 
accomplished in the safety of her husband — 
and when the bell tolled on the morrow, and 
the prisoner's ceil was opened, the guards 
found, wrapped hi the jiabiliments of their 
destined victim, the pale but still beautiful 
corpse of the devoted WIFE. 



Anecdote op the Emperor op Austria. — 
During one of hie visits to Baden, the Em- 
peri)r Francis was walking- through the 
«reets, as was h?s citsiom, like a private 
gentleman, and accompanied only by one or 
two persons of his household. He saw a 
funeral approaching ) it was that of a beggar, 
whom poverty had so bereaved of friends, 
that no one followed his remains to their list 
resting place. This melancholy spectacle 
produced a profound impression on the 
£mperor*s feelings. Turning to the persons 
who accompanied him, he said, * Since this 
poor creature has no friend to see him 
interred, we will perform that sad office, and 
follow his remtiins to the grave.' He walked 
behind the coffin, his attendants followed, and 
every one who passed, seeing the Emperor in 
the funeral train, successively ranged them 
selves in the procession. On arriving at the 
burial place, the Emperor uncovered, and 
offered up a pious prayer for the soul of the 
poor beggar. The history of the heroic 
ages presents few traits more sublime than 
this. 

Pewn's Cottage. — The first house built 
In Philadelphia o(\er the arrival of William 
Fenn^s colony, is still standing ; and if we 
Imd our own way on the subject, it should be 
permitted to stand as long as one brick would 
Ua upo» aiMtlier. The nn tiq u iiiea of a coon* 
try are always a valuable and interesting part 
of the public property, and as we are not yet 
old eiMJUgh to be able to boast of any very 
ancient edifices, that is no reason why we 
should not enable our posterity to have some 
to exhibit, aAer we are gone. 

Bat fat iw bop«, to ikHiU to lo rebel ; 

L«t 04 exult ^ Hope, that all flfaall yet be wall. 

•Johnny, whereas my razor?* bawled an 
Eastern shoreuian, as he stood before the 
looking glass, duly prepared for the operalio^^ 
of shaving. 

* Why, daddy, I've just done opening 
oysters with it. 

* Well, tarnation take the boy, run and rub 
it on a brick bat *, and, by gosh, if you ever do 
the like again, if you shanH grind it.* 



A Yourto lady being addressed by a gen- 
tleman much older than herself, observed to 
him, the only objection she had to a union 
with him, was the probability of his dying 
before her, and leaving her to feel the sorrows 
of widowhood. To which he made the follow- 
ing ingenious and delicate complimentary 
reply : — * Blessed is the man that has a 
virtuous wife for the number of his days 
shall be doubled.' 



* What's the matter ?' said a stranger, to 
a crowd that had surrounded a black fellow, 
for the purpose of carrying him on board of 
a whaling shij), * Matter — matter enough' 
exclaimed the delinquent, * pressing a poor 
negro to get oil.' 
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Mrs. Hem a ns.— Another light has gone out — 
another brilliant star has disappeared from the 
literary firmament; thus, one after another the 
talented and the beautiful pass away and ' the places 
that knew them shall know them no more forever." 
She too is gone I — the daughter of the muses — the 
child of song— «he in whose praise every lip was 
vocal, every tongue was eloquent — she too has 
yielded to the grim tyrant beforts whose sceptre all 
must bow, whose mandate all must obey. No more 
shall the grand and picturesque in nature — the 
beautiful and sublime in character, and above all the 
sweet and enduring afTections of the human heart be 
portrayed — so faithfully, so vividly portrayed, by 
the glowing pen of Mrs. Hcmans I The hand that 
directed its various movements, whether in the field 
of fancy or in the Tligher walks of literature, while 
it poured forth and embodied, as it were, the splendid 
emanations of her highly gifted mind — the lofty 
aspiHitions of a heart overflowing with love to her 
fellow creatures, with love and devotion to her Go<l, 
is now mouldering in the dust, mingling with 
its native element. The noble and the ignoble, the 
gifted and the dull, alike must die — 

* How loved, bow valued once avails tbem not*— 

* Poets themselves most (all like ttao9e they've tniig, 
Deaf tira praised ear and mute the tuneful tongue !* 

' Paaaing away' is writtBo on all below ^he skies, 
and she too, whose muse has so sweetly sung the 
fleeting nature of all sublunary things, she too has 
passed away ! The fairy lute is broken — the magic 
harp unstrung, and the freed spirit of the enchaatrees, 
who was wont to breathe into them the notes of 
inspiration, has btirst its clayey tenement, worn otit 
by disease and affliction, and soared aloft to meet its 
Maker and its God — to wake to sweeter strains a 
heavenly lyre — to tune to higher notes • the golden 
harp' in fairer worlds on high. 

Postage. — We would remind all whom it may 
concern that all letters addressed to us must be post 
paid to receive attention. We arc often called upon 
to pay 25 cents postage for a letter containing 
merely an order for one volume of our paper, and if 
the numbers aire regularly sent according to order, 
in process of time we may pay 50 cents more for 
another letter enclosing one dollar, leaving us 25 
cents for the volume. We therefore lay, once for 
all, such letters will receive no attention* When a 



remittance is large, that is five dollars or over, and 
one half of the postage is paid, the per cent to be 
deducted from it is trifling and we do not complain, 
but when it is small, as in most caseS) we shall 
expect it to come to us free of postage. 

sp^WiLL our agenu and others who feel in- 
terested in the prosperity of this periodical, reeoflect 
that our volume has just commenced and that 
consequently ' now is the accepted time' for obtaining 
subscribers. We acknowledge with pleasure that 
many have ejccrted themselves to the extent of oar • 
expectations, and we feel ourselves much indebted 
for their endeavors in our behalf; but we think in 
some quarters, more might still te done for our benefit 
without injuring our friends. Will they, remem- 
bering the old maxim— ' Make hay while the sun 
shines,' oblige us by endeavoring further to extend 
the circulation of the Repository in their respective 
vicinities. 

Itetterm CanUiliiliiff Remitfaneefl* 

Rectived at thif Qfiee^ ending fFednesdap tast^ dUmcting 
the amount of Postage paid. 
P.M.FIctcher,Vt.«I,00; C. M.Troy, N.Y.»1,00; D.B. 
L. Nrwark, N. Y. $5,00 ; P. M. Racket River, N. Y $2,00; 
R.T. Decater, N. Y. $1,00; 8. B. 8. Wateribrd, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; A. M. K. Rondt.ut, N, Y, $5,00 ; D. 8. Well*- 
borough, Pa $1,00, H. B. tJraitleboro\ Vi. $6 00; H. O. 
Glen's Falls, N. V. $1,00 ; P. W. C. Eagle Harbor, H. Y. 
$1.00; D. E.T Bern, N.Y $0,80; P. M. New Yurk Mills, 
N. Y. $1,60; E.8. W. New Britain, N.Y. $1,00; P. M. 
Manhelm Center, N.Y. $2,00; L R. Maoiwvllle, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; E. T. Shushan, N- Y. $1,00 ; J. F. L. Eaiooville, N. 
Y. $1,00; P.M. Wales, N.Y. $1,00; P. M.SouthTrenron, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. M. MasuoMa, N. Y. $1,00; W. R.T. Nor 
walk, Ci. $1,00; J. R. M. Otto, N. Y. $1,00; J. J. 8. 
TIcoiiderosa, N. Y. $3,00; E. P R. New Harifbrd. N. Y. 
$1,00 ; P. M. South Ilingham, Ms. $1,00; J. 8. H. Scbmon 
Lake.N. Y. $1,00; P R.Rhititbeck,N. Y. $1,00; O.8.T. 
Lebanon, N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. Pronpecl Village, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Camionsville N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Goshen, N. Y. 
$2,00; I). G. Manchester, -Vt. $1,00; C. W. Hyde Park, 
Pa. $1 00 ; P.M. T^Jiuhannpck, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Perrlnx- 
ton, N. Y. $3,00; J. MTb. Fayetteville N. Y. $1,00 , P. 
M.Wcssex, N.Y. $1,00; H.J.T.New York, $1,00; P.M. 
McLcao, N. Y. $3.00. 

SVIIiraART. 

A piano forte manufacturer In Boston, has a tootb, 
weii;hing one hundred and seventy-seven pounds. It Is 
nine feet long, and once belonged to an elephant. 

Spain has not a sinfle line of battle ship In Eorr^M flt 
to go to sea, and Atlmirai Laborde's aquadrou at the 
Uavunna, is said to have tumbled to pieces. 

The quantity of coal delivered from tJie pits of OreM 
Britain Is said to exceed thirty millions of tons annually, 
to be worth ten millions sterling, and to aflbrd employment 
to 50,000 people. 

A rich and nutritious soup may be made from carrots, 
by simply adding a little alkali— coounon pearl ash wUI 
anowcr —to them when boiling. 

The widow of the celebrated Captain Cook, died at 
Clapham, on the 13th May, In the 94th year of her age, the 
55ib of her widowhood, and the 42d subepqueiit lo the 
death of the only child that remained to ber of six. 

A rich Russian has recently placed in the Bank of St. 
Petersburgh, the sum of one huudied thousand roubles, to 
be given, with the interest accumulating upon It to the 
year 1830, to the autkor of the best history of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Lttcipsr Matchm.— Take two parts (by wefglrt) oftbe 
sniphuret of antinionv, and one part of the chlorate of 
Potash. Grind them both to a powder, rnd make them 
into paste with a solution of glue. Cominon brimstone 
matches arc to be dipped into it. and when dry they win 
inflame by being drawn through a folded piec^ of sand 
paper. ^ 

I«IAKKI£D, 

At Albany, on the 9ih in«i. by the Rev. &Tr. Spragoe^ 
Mr. John Bennett, Ut Miss Ann Tuttle, both of Athens. 

At New-York, on the 15lh inst- by ghe Kev. Doctor De' 
Witt, Mr. Cornelius M. Gaul, formerly of this city, to MIse 
Elixa, youngest daughter of Benjamin Roinaine, Esq. of 
the former place. 



]>IBI>, 

In this city, on the 7ih Inst. Elizahetli, iaofbter of 
Philip sud EtiEabeth Bargpr, aged 6 months. 

On the 20ih inst. Mrs. Ellzabeib Dcliverge, in the 47th 
year of her age. 

At Ncw-L«'banon, on the 12th Inst. George FrodeHek, 
son of Elam TiMen, Esq. In the 19th year of his age. 

In Chatham, Columbia County, oa the 7th Inst. In the 
fifty-fourth year of her age, af^er an illness of fourteen 
days, which terniflated in a consumption, Mrs. Nsbby, 
wife of Sylvester Cady, and daughter of C14H. Sloioa 
Adams, late of Columbia, Herkimer Co. formc-rly fcmik 
New Marlboroufh) Mass. 
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For the Rural Kcpoaitory. 

To kindred and fiieodf I bsve bow bid adicv, 
Aad far from my boroe I mjr journey parsoe, 
To rove amoRg strangera—tbe country explore, 
And gather intftmction from pages of lore. 

Bat though far awajr from my dear native boaie« 
In regions renx>te— among irtrangers I roam, 
Stifl often I think of the home of my birth, 
For O ! 'tis the spot the most hallowed on earth. 



Oh hone ! thoo dear fountain of pleasure and bUsa^ 
I ne*er fmm mf nind thee a moment dismiss ; 
For 'twas tbera that I spent the gay raomiag of tifei 
A strajiger Co sorrows, aflUctioa, and strife. 

How sweet *tis to muse on tbe scenes of my childhood— 
The upland, tbe valley, and deep, * tangled wild-wood' 
Where oAea I've sported in * life's morning year,* 
With the friends of my yotttli, that my boaoa held deaf^ 

Tbe season of ehOdbood how tbooglitleas I spent ! 
Void of cares and of sorrows— In ease and content: 
Ab ! little I knew of the perils so rife, 
When first I eaabarked on tbe ocean of life. 

And now on tbe ocean of life I am saiHiif, 
Where troubles and perils are daily prevaiUbg, 
But toon I to regioBs above shall ascend. 
And then will my troubles all be at an end. 

RmuLBuiv. 

* Tlae I^remBi •! I«lf e«9 

BT. r. A. p. BARITABD. 

*TwAS but a bubble— yet 'twaa bright, 

And gaily danced along the stream 
Of life's wild torrent in the light 

Of sunbeams sparkling — like a dream 
Of heaven's own bliss, for loveliness — 

For fleetness, like a passing thought ; 
And ever of such hopes as these 

The tiasue of my life is wrought, 
For I have dreamed of pleasures when 

l*he sun of young existence smiled 
Upon my wayward path and then 

Her promised sweets my heart beguiled ; 

Bat when I came those sweets to sip 

They turned to gall upon my lip. 

And I have dreamed of Friendship too : 

For friendship I had thought was made 

To be man's solace in the shade, 
And glad him in the light ; and so 

I madly thought to find a friend 

Who«c soul with ittine would sweetly blend. 
And as two placid streams unite, 
And roll their waters in one bright 

And tranquil current to the sea, 

80 might our happy spirits be 

Borne onward to eternity — 
But he betrayed me ; and with pain 
I woke — to sleep and dream again. 

And then I dreamed of Love f and all 

The clustered yisiona of the past 

Seemed airy nothings to that last 
Bright dream. It threw a magical 

Enchantment on existence — cast 
A glory on my path so bright 
I seemed to breathe and feel its light ; 

But now that blissful dream is o'er, 

And I have waked to dream no more. 



Beyond each distant glimmering star 

That twinklea in tbe arch abore^ 

There is a world of truth and love 
Which earth's vile passions never mar ; 

Oh ! could I snatch the eagle's phimea. 
And soar to that bright world away, 

Which God's own holy light illume* 
i With glories of eternal day* 

How gladly every lingering tic 
That binds me down to earth I'd sever 

And leave, for that blest home on high^ 
This hollow hearted world for ever. 

Tlae irinds. 

BT MISe H. F. GOULD. 

Wit come, we come ! and we feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless flight. 
And over the mountains and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep. 
Like the spirit of Liberty, wild and free, 
And ye look on our works, and own 'tis we,- 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whither we go^ or where we dwell 7 

Ye mark, as we vary our ^rms of poWer^ 

And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 

When tbe hare-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 

When the tower's o'erthrown, and the oak is rent, 

As we wafl the bark o^er (he slumberii^ wave^ 

Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 

And ye say it is we 1 but can ye trace 

The wandering Winds to their secret place 1 

And whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy aigh, 
Our threateninga fill the bouI with iear, 
Our gentle whisperings woo the ear 
With music nrial, still 'tis We $ 
And ye list, and ye look, but what do you see 7 
Can ye hush one sound of your voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease 1 

Our dwelling is in the Almighty^ hand ; 
We come and we go at his command, 
Though joy or sorrow is in our track. 
His will is our guide, and we look not back ! 
And if in our wrath ye would turn away, 
Or win us in gentlest airs to play. 
Then lift up your hearts to him who binds 
Or frees at his will the obedient Winds. 



And do we mourn the uticr change whiA mocks o«f 

BBemoryberel 
Oh no! *iis but the aaswerad wish of Bsaay a secref 



Center of all ow dearsM bopes, we Hve but in their fame. 
Bat oar Jove, as to a little ehHd, bow cha it ha the turn f 



We BtUl have one, mm mOf oae, seesre in 1 

It is the lone and lovely one, that*s sleeping fat the dust ; 

We fold it in our arms again ; We see it by our side. 

In the helpleasneas of innocence, Which sin baa never tricA 

AH earthly trust, ail mortal years, however ligbt they fly. 
But darken on the glowing cheek and dim the eagle eye ; 
But thee, Our bright, nwilherfnf flower^ ow spirtal' 

hoarded store. 
We keep through eveiy chaace and change, the aame 

forever more. 



On the l/«0fl of a CItIM In laflancy. 

* Tkef only earn he bmU to poooett a ekild for ever, wko 
hone loot one in ta/oncy.* 

Oua beauteous child we laid amidat the alienee of tbe 

dead. 
We heaped the earth and spread tbe turf above tlie 

cherub bead ; 
We tamed again to sunny life, to other ties as dear, 
And tbe world has thought us comforted When we have 

dried the tear. 

And time baa rolled his onward tUe, and In his ample 

range, 
Has poured along the happiest paths, vicissitudes and 

change. 
The flexile forms of infancy their earliest leaves have 

shed, 
And tbe tall and sutely forest trees arc wavbg in their 

stead. 

We guide not now oor chUdren*8 steps, aa we were wont 

before. 
For they have apning to warrior men, they lean on us no 

more, 
Wc gaze upon the lol^y brow, and time and thought have 

cast 
A shade through which we seek in vain tbe memory of 

the past. 



nURAL REPOSITORY. 

Twelfth Tolmmie, (Thirdl Hew Seriee.7 

oBvoTKD TO poLrrB LrrsaATrma, arm as KoaAj. AX0 
asnnaBirTAL talks, okioixai. cuniiu aiCAihoas, 

BIO«aAJVT, TBAVBLiaO aKKTcsks, AMVSta* 

MUckLLAirr, HTMOBors AKD HirrokiCAJ. 

▲HBCDOTBS, SmUAKT, POBTaV, JtC 

On Saturday the 13ib of June 1835, wiU be ias u ed the 
firrt number of a «*• voimme of tbe RraAi. BaFOsrroav. 

On issuing proposals for tbe Twelfth Votome (Third New 
Series) of the (teposfioff , tbe PoUbber tenders bis BMst 
sincere acknowledaemeau to aU Contributors, Ageou and 
Siibucribers, for the liberal support wMth Ihey have 
affonled him fifohi the comkiencemenft of bis puMleatiaaL 
New assuraiweB on tbe part of ihe pubflsber of a periodical 
which baa stood tbe voei of yeara, wouU seem superfluoM* 
be WiU therefore only say, that It will be conducted on a 
similar plan and published In tbe same form as heretofore, 
and that no paina or expense, shall be spared to promota 
their grati6cation by its further Improvement in typogra- 
phical execution and original and aelected nutter. 

eONBlTIOlfS. 

TtlE EtJRAL REf 08IT0RY will be published every 
ofher Saturday in tbe Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eigbt pagea each, with a title pag« 
and index to tbe volume, making in tbe whole 906 pages. 
It will be printed in bandr«mM style, un Mediam paper of 
a superior quality, with new type ; making, at tbe end of 
the year, a neat and tasteftil volume, cnntalnlRg matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which willhe (roili 
amusing and instructive In future years. 

TERMS.— Tbe Twemb volume, (Third New Serlea) will 
commence on the 13th of June next, at tbe low rate of One 
DoUoT per annum in advance, or One DoUor 4r F^ Ctnta 
at the expiration of three months from tbe time of sab- 
aeribing. Any person, who will remit ns Five IMIar*, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any peraoa, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall 
receive tioelve copies and ana co^ of either of tbe prevhma 
volumes. ^iCTi^o subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptioBS 
to be sent by the 13th of June or as soon aAer as convenienl, 
to tbe publisher, . WILLIAM B. STODOAEO. 

IIud,*on, Odnmhia Co. JV. T. 1835. 

d^EDITORS, who wish to exehithge, ar« reipeetMly 
rcqarated to giv«> tbe atwve a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



{^ New Subscribers can be furnished with ail tbe 
previous numbers of tbe pret>ent volume, and all the badl 
volumes except tbe 1st and 3d. 



Book Sl Job Printing, 

Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of diflVrent 
colors, on new and handsome type, at the sborteai Btiaa 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY 

IS prsusHan kvbkt omaa satukdat, at HtnMoa, 11.T. by 
TFni. II. 8t*ddard« 

It is printed In the auarto form, and will conUili 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages eadi, with a title pag« 
! ^d index to tbe volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or Oas 

, Dollar antLFiftf CenU, at the expiration of three montha 

, from tbe time of subscribing. Any person, who wld remit 

, Us Five Dollars, free of posuge, shall receive aix copies, 

and any person, who will remit ns Ten Dollars, IVee of 

postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of tbe 

ninth or tenth volumes. ^j^T No subacrlpttons reeelved 

' for less tban one year. All the back numbers fumishsd 

to new subscribers. 

dOr All orders and Ck>iiinmDie«tioiia qgwai be aasC vaa4 
to receive attentioB. 
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bkVOTED TO POLITB LITKRATUKB, BVCU AS MORAL AKD SKNTIMCNJaL TALES, ORUJINAL COMMl Mt ATIONP, BIOORAPIIY, TRAVKLISO SKKTCBK8, AMV8IRO MIICKLLAKY, BUHOROCV 
______^ AMD HISTORICAL ANKCDOTBS, SVMMARV, POKTRY, tcC. 



ITOll. XZX [ni. NEW SERIES.] 



HUDSON, N. Y. SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1835. 
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From the Lady's Book. 

iTMe Tonnff Finlterniaii of the 
JPaliaades. 

[Concluded.] 
"The niuftic of the orchestra ceased — then 
died away in light echoes, and all was still. 
There was ail interval of a few moments of 
breathless suspense, and every eye was 
directed to the group of students. At length 
one arose. He was tall and handsome ; and 
Ills couQtenanceand bearing indicated at once 
intelligence and confidence in his abilities. 
His presence was greeted with loud cheers, 
and the smiles that were interchanged by 
many of the spectators, proved that he was 
hot only known to many, but a favorite with 
them. He spoke, and his accent and pro- 
nunciation discovered his English origin. 
His eloquence was strong and forcible, 
characterised alike by dignity of thought, and 
powerful utterance. His attitude was noble 
and commanding, his gestures appropriate. 
Every eye was riveted upon him — many were 
the smiles that encouraged him, and the young 
Bnglishman concluded amid the deafening 
acclamations of the delighted auditors. When 
he had taken his seat !bere was a murmur of 
applause that pervaded the assembly. The 
professors looked in each others faces, 
uttered a few sentences, and bowed. There 
was something very significant and ominous 
of good to the speaker in that inclination of 
the head. The music of the orchestra aguin 
rose and died away, and there reigned the, 
same stillness as before. The hiterest was 
even heightened, and every one was eager to 
see who would next enter the literary arena . 
A young man arose. He was the pride of; 
Dublin, his native city, and the reiterated j 
cheerings that greeted him attested his' 
popularity. His voice was full and sonorous; 
—his periods turned with all the power and' 
elegance of rhetorical art-— and his gestures' 
energetic though chaste, revealed through the' 
folds of his flowing gown, the manly propor- i! 
tions of limbs tlwit would have appeared whh ; 
advantage under the longa toga of Cicero [ 



himself. His eloquence was of that irresist- 
ible kind, which, like a torrent, bears every 
thing before it. Each eye brightened— each 
face beamed as he proceeded, rising at every 
period, in height and brilliancy like the 
ascending rocket, till his oratory collecting 
all its force into a mighty eflbrt, broke forth 
in conclusion, with loud detonation in one 
grand burst of brightness. The efl'cct was 
electrical. Applause like thunder procluitned 
his triumph as he sat down, and many a 
kerchief and scarf waved a recognition from 
friends. His victory vkls to be re;jd in the 
features of the audience — and in the smiles and 
gracious nods of the provost and professors. 
There wns yet another speaker to bo heard 
— but the interest had in a great measure 
subsided : no one could be expected to equal 
the late brilliant display of talent, and the 
many friends of the young Irishman, secure 
in their success, were rather revolving in 
their minds the glowing sentences of their 
favorite, than thinking of the rival who was to 
succeed him. The music had ceased, and 
there was a pause — a long, and anxious 
pause— for delay created anxiety» Moments 
passed. The people sat on the couches as so 
many statues. Btill no one arose. The 
professors looked upon the band of students, 
The eyes of the assemblage as of one man 
followed their glance, to single out front 
among the group, the last competitor* After 
an interval, a motion was noticed among the 
students, and a young man was seen rising. 
lie Wcis pale and thin, one of those emaciated 
devotees who ofi'cr up the oil of life at the 
slirine of science, and his dark, glossy hair 
gave a more sombre and death-like hue to his 
bloodless countenance. He wore not the 
collegiate gown, but was habited in a dress of 
dark gray, seemingly of coarse texture, ami 
much worn. He rose under evident em- 
barrassment, and was not received with the 
same plaudits that encouraged his predeces- 
sors : for there was something so novel and 
unexpected in his appearance and drees that 
the spectators were struck with astonishment. 
He at length raised his brow to the gazing [ 
midtitude, and a flush ditfused itself over his' 



features as he essayed to speak. His voice 
at first was low and tremulous, and seemed 
to struggle in his breast for utterance, but 
soon swelled out into a fullness and sweet* 
ness of sound that rivaled the melody of a 
fine-toned organ. The commencement of hid 
oration was beautiful *, but it was the inanimate 
beauty of a. statue. The nice and delicate 
management of the members were ihero— the 
harmony — the proportion— but life was want" 
ing-^that spirit which gives effect to the whole 
mass, and without which It is nothing. His 
gestures also were stifl* and constrained—* 
more like the involuntary motions of an 
automaton^ than the light movements of 
animated existence. The true Promethean 
fire came down at length from heaven, and tlie 
statue was animated — it lived— it breathed^ 
and all around felt the spell of its influence* 
His gestures were then the very impulse-** 
the embodied essence of the grand sentiments 
that he uttered. 

His eloquence was not of tliat kind which 
boasted of pre-eminence in any one species 
of excellence, it embraced in a harmonious 
whole all that is rarest and best of the difl'ercnt 
kinds happily blended into one, like the 
mingled colors that form the light of day ; 
and as his subject was one which afforded 
scope for the display of versatility of talent, 
he charmed his audience at one time with the 
sweetness of his diction, ag:iin elevated them 
with the sublime, awed them with the grand 
and terrible, transported them with ihe 
beautiful creations of fancy, or amazed them 
with the opulence of his figures and tho 
boldness of his imagery. There were uo 
plaudits as he came to the periods and pauses 
of his oration, nor clapping of hands — no 
waving of scarfs — the body wJis passive^ 
motionless, while the active mind, in all 
its intensity, caught every sentence— every 
word every breath that was uttered. Ac- 
quiring confidence as he proceeded, the spirit 
of his address infused itself into his person ; 
from his eyes gleamed a supernaturjl bright- 
ness — a god-like beauty played around his 
lips, and the muscles of his slightly-fashioned 
limbs swelled out in full proportions, till it 
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iuiglit be supposed that the scul of the speaker 
had burst its barriers and was gliding around 
the form it had animated. The interest of 
his omtion was not only maintained — it was 
increased— cvcrj succeeding clause riveted 
the attention more, and the professors and 
auditors sat with brows upraised in wonder 
and astonishment, and lips parted in attention 
the most painful and intense. 

After he had held the minds of the assembly 
in a trance for nearly luo hours, he drew to 
a close in all ihe transcendent power of his 
unrivaled eloquence— rushed from the stage 
and burst into tears. Intense interest had 
8US|>ended their breathing — a loud inhalation 
followed his conclusion-^there was a death- 
like stillness — the people sat motionless — 
spell-bound with admiration, and silently 
looking into each other's faces. A moment 
passed, and appltiuse followed like the fall of 
nn avalanche, which was redoubled again, and 
again, and again, till the very theatre seemed 
coming down beneath tlie thunder of their 
pidudits. 

The provost arose and with his hand 
repressed the noise^a few words passed 
between the professors— the young Eng- 
lishman and Irishman gave each a hand to the 
last speaker, and led him upon the stage, 
while the secretary rose from his scat, and 
read from a p-iper which he held in his hand. 
* To Arthur Browne, a young American some 
lime a sizcr of Trinhy College, Dublin, the 
provost and professors award the gold medal 
for superior excellence in Elocution.' 

As the young American stood supported 
by his two competitors, the provost put a 
chaplet of evergreens u|>on his head and 
attached to the breast of his coat the massy 
medal which he had so nobly won. There 
was something very interesting in seeing this 
representative of one country honored by the 
representatives of two others. The people 
knew not which to admire most, the talents 
of the young sizer, the gencroshy of his two 
rivals, or the candor of the judges who awarded 
the premiu.'n. and long and reiterated applause 
testified their satisfaction. 

True genius ia of no sex, nor age, nor 
country. Its brightness, like that of the sun 
is common to all^-idl feel its genral light and 
heat and acknowledge the spell oTits influence. 
Numbers crowded around the young foreigner, 
and many and warm were the congratulations 
he Received. One person, above all the rest, 
appeared gratified at the success of the young 
sizer. Notwithstanding the crowd was im- 
mense, and the burden of a young lady on 
his arm, he pressed to the place where he 
stood, as he wrung in fervent congratulation 
the h ind of the youth, the tears, stood in his 
eyes. It was the amiable Monteith and his 
daiifiliter. His heart was unutterably full as 
tt, nitufpsed the trimnph of his farmer pro- \ 



tt^ee — tlie noble-hearted son of his deceased 
friend. Angcline Monteith possessed nothing 
of the hauteur and moroseness of her brother, 
but all her father's cheerfulness and goodness 
of heart. She felt in the exercises of the day 
all that interest which they were calculated to 
excite in feelings naturally warm and enthu- 
siastic. Years had passed since she had 
seen Arthur at Lauderdale, her father's seat, 
a lively and interesting youth. In the mean- 
time she had attained to womanhood and the 
perfection of mental and corporeal graces. 
Her beauty and gracefulness made a very 
lively impression upon the heart of the young 
collegian, and his brilliant triumph awakened 
emotions in the breast of Angeline Monlehh 
eqirally tender and intense. 

Without money to prosecute the study of 
any profession, Arthur engaged himself as an 
usher in Trinity College, and during his 
leisure hours ap|}lied himself diligently to the 
study of law. While he was thus, through 
sedulous application, laying the foundation of 
future greatness, and advancing in the path 
of honor, young Monteith, who had entered 
the university with him, under circumstances 
that afforded every facility for distinguishing 
himself, was not only permitting the spring 
time of his life to glide away without improve- 
ment, but was giving loose reign to youthful 
appetites and passions, that would hurry him 
mto inevitable ruin. Shortly after he lost his 
inestimable father and was thus left without 
control — a ship on the sea of life without a 
rudder, amid stonns and tempest. At this 
time Arthur addressed to Morton an aflec- 
lionate letter of condolence, indited in the 
kindest terms, making reference to the 
friendship of their departed parents and 
expressing a hope that the. past might be 
forgotten and their former intercourse be 
renewed ; but the churl, with feelings alike 
unsoflened by time or affliction, returned his 
letter in a blank envelope. 

One grateful heart however appreciated the 
kind attention. Angeline was lively sensible 
of the respect which was shown to the 
memory of her deceased fdther, and felt 
emotions corresponding therewith for him 
who offered it. His increased salary enabled 
young Browne to accomplish a favorite 
object— the paying over to the university the 
full amount of board and professors* fees, 
during the time he had received the bounty 
of his sizership. He also transmitted to 
Morton Monteith as executor of his father's 
last will and testament, the sum total which 
his father had paid to the university on his 
iiccount, with interest added, which was duly 
received and receipted for. He thus dis- 
charged what the loftiness of mind would not 
let him consider in the light of a gratuity, but 
as a loan to be repaid with interest. 
Landerdal<», the seat of the late Mr. 



Monteith, was about twenty miles from 
Dublin. Morton divided his time betweeo 
this residence and the metropolis, sharing 
with those, wild and dissolute like himself, 
the dissipation both of town and country. 
Angeline, who was thus either left to solitude, 
or thrown into company whose morals were 
but liHle suited to the refinement of female 
delicacy, left her paternal ball, and went to 
reside in Dublin with a maternal aunt. 
While here, she frequently saw the young 
American— -admired the splendor of bis 
genius— the nobleness of his mind, and was 
charmed with the liveliness of his fancy. 
Their tempers were congenial, their prefer- 
ence mutual— friendship ripened into afi*ec< 
tion, and they uere married. In a prudential 
point of view it was not such a match as 
Angeline might have aspired to. Her prop- 
erty and station gave her claims to a husband 
more wealthy and elevated in life ; but she 
prefered merit to riches, and domestic 
happiness to public splendor, for which lAie 
had a sufficient guarantee in his amiabto 
and affectionate disposition. Morton was 
indignant at his sister's infamy, as he termed 
it, and wrote an insulting letter to Arthur, in 
which he informed him that not one pound 
of his father's money should pass as a dowry 
into the hands of a beggar. Arthur returned 
for reply, that his income was amply sufficienc 
for the support of a family ; that although be 
did not need the money which had been 
bequeathed to his wife, he knew the rapacity 
of the hand in which it was lodged, better 
than to permit it to remain long where it was ; 
that he bad never begged of him nor any one 
else ; ami that he doubted not the time would 
come, when pride would have its fall, and crime 
its punishment, and he be glad to solicit charity 
at the hands of those whom ho had treated 
with unmerited contumely. A suit was 
forthwith instituted for the recovery of 
Angeline's fortune, and after all the obstacles 
had been thrown in the way which artifice 
and dishonesty could suggest, it was finally 
recovered. 

Time passed on, and merit and application 
had their reward. Arthur Browne was a 
graduate at law, and besides his duties in 
college, exercised the vicar-generalship of 
Kildare, and practised in the courts as an 
eminent barrister, being retained as counsel 
in most of the principal cases. His good 
fortune increased. About this time the 
King s professor of Greek in Trinity College 
died, having bequeathed to him an immense 
fortune, and recommended him as a successor 
to the chair of his professorship. His request 
was complied with, as it was a selection which 
would have been made without such recom- 
mendation, and he was accordingly installed 
in his oflice with all due formality. 

Shortly after this ha was elected a direct.x 
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of ihe bctuk of Ireland, also lecturer on civil 
law in the university; and to crown the 
whole, for his superior abilities and eloquence, 
lie was elected representative of the university 
in the house of Commons, where his influence 
was exerud to protect the rights of the 
subject against the encroachments of power 
and oppression in a manner alike creditable 
to the head and the heart. 

As we have been endeavoring to sketch 
out for our readers, something like a historical 
parallel, we shall stop to inquire what were 
the employments—what the standing of Mor- 
tou, while his early associate advanced in 
repuution, reaping laurels from the distinction 
with which he filled so many important offices, 
and from the success with which he plead the 
tause of justice and freedom in the councils 
of his adopted country. 

Pleasure was his only pursuit, sensual, 
degrading pleasure — the pleasure of the 
chase— the brothel — the revelry of the wine- 
evp, and the dark, damning pollution of the 
gambling-house. From this his standing 
in-Ay be inferred. His base conduct had 
alienated all the respect and affection inspired 
by the recollection of his father's worth 
rather than his own merit; and the only 
estimation in which he was held was that of 
a * good fellow,' among the dissolute, whose 
sympathies he would enjoy, until his reckless 
dissipation and lavishness should squander 
bis estate. 

The syren song of luxury may for a time 
lull conscience to sleep, the fumes of vice 
obscure the light of truth, and the mind under 
the enchantment of sensHality, roll on in its 
darkling course of crime without reference 
to its pristine honor, or a consciousness of 
the destruction which it is mpidly approaching ; 
but at length the song will cease to charm, 
Ihe ligDit of truth flush across tlie soul, like 
the midnight lightning* revealing its darkness; 
the spell of enchantment be broken, and 
awaking conscience in all the pungency of 
bitter yet unavailing regret ; in retrospect the 
darkening ruins of hopes, property, honor, 
virtue, health, and fame, strewed along the 
sere and blighted path of passion. 

Morton Monteith was alone, with coun- 
tenance pale and thoughtful. He sat in the 
recess of a window, resting his arm upon the 
ledge, and supporting his forehead with his 
band. Despair was legibly traced on every 
lineament, and ever and anon a groan issued 
from his inmost bosom. From tlie window 
at which he was sitting, the grounds of 
Liauderdale and greater part of the estate 
were visible. These tvere the scenes of his 
youth — his happy youth. All the tender 
associations of early life were awakened, and 
ihe idea of parting from them for ever was 
painfully afflicting;— especially when crime 
had created the necessity. His eye fell upon 



the distant vault that coiUained bis parcius' 
remains. It was surrouiided by willows, ani) 
their lung pemlent branches seemed to curtnhi 
it, as a holy spot, from inrrusion. His 
thoughts were with the mother of his infancy, 
and Itis indulgent father, and he felt how cruel 
it was to barter the soil which contained their 
bones, nay, the bones themselves, to an 
unfeeling stranger, abandoning them even to 
the sacrilegious plough. All their kindness— 
<dl his ingratitude — all his profligacy and 
unworthiness passed in dark array through 
his mind ; his breast heaved and the large 
drops, like rain, rolled down his cheeks, 
Gaming and extravagance had reduced him 
to poverty, and he only waited to receive 
from his patrimony about to be sold, what 
might remain after foreclosing a mortgage 
which he had given upon it» before he wo«dd 
bid adieu for ever to the land of his nativity, 
and hasten to the continent, a fugitive from 
justice and the violated laws of his coumry. 
For some time previous, he had forged a note 
upon a merchant of Dublin, for a large 
amount, which was discounted in the bank, 
the time of which was about expiring ; so 
that his detection was certain and inevitable. 
The following day Lauderdale with all its 
appurtenances was sold, and all that remained 
to its former opulent proprietor was a few 
pounds, with which he hastened to depart 
from a country endeared to him by so many 
ties, and hasten a self-exiled wanderer into 
an unknown land. 

It was late in the evening of a day in Autumn 
that a cabriolet containing a gentleman and 
servant was seen whirling along in tlie road 
that leads to Dundalk, a sea-port on the Irish 
sea. A heavy trunk bound behind indicated 
that they were travelers, and the appearance 
of the horse, covered as he was with sweat 
and foam, gave some idea of the distance and 
rapidity of their journey. The servant held 
the reins, and as the whip smacked ^pd the 
vehicle rolled along upon the level road, bore 
himself proudly, and seemed entirely taken 
up with the fine manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his important office ; but his 
master appeared less at ease. A wild and 
haggard expression at times excited his pale 
and melancholy features, restlessness and 
anxiety appeared in his motions, he turned 
his eye back upon the road as if looking for 
some one, and chiding the driver for their 
slowness of speed, relapsed again into gloom. 
At length two horsemen appeared at a distance 
riding at full gallop. The gentleman in the 
cabriolet turned pale. He seized the reins 
in his hands, and applied the whip to the back 
and loins of the poor jaded horse, as if life 
itself depended upon his speed. The noble 
animal exerting all his powers darted forward, 
and the carriage proceeded witii a velocity 
that far surpassed their former course. The 



horsemen fippeared to urge iheir coursers to 
redoubled swiAness— they were evidently hi 
pursuit, and were gaining upon the cabriolet. 

Tlie suspense wys awful. The sweat 
poured like rain from the sides and fetlocks 
of their horse, yet still the generous animal, 
urged by the driver's lash, and by the prickings 
of his master's knife in the back, hurried 
I hem along with accelerated velocity. Tlie 
horsemen appeared to be gaining upon them 
every moment, and hope began to desert tbo 
two travelers as their animal faltered and 
Dundulk was still two miles distant. The 
darkness which now drew on favored them, 
and the cabriolet struck into a private way, 
while their pursuers following the main road 
were soon lost to view. The carriage soou 
stopped at one of the most obscure inns in 
Dundalk, but no sooner had tlie spirited 
anmial reached the destined place, than he 
fell down in liis harness dead. His owner 
shook his head— Ills forebodings were melan- 
choly, and leaving his servant to take care of 
his baggage, rushed into the inn, and desired 
to be shown to bed. 

Scarcely had he lain down when tlis 
landlord came into his room, and informed 
hint that two gentlemen were below who 
wished to see him. He desired lihn to 
inform them that he would presently be down. 
He arose and dressed himsitif and examined 
the height of the room. A Itap from the 
window would have jendangered life, and 
there was no other way of escafie. He was 
undecided what to do, when he heard the 
sound of feet approaching his chamber. As 
the door opened he sunk back exhausted into 
a chair, retaining sufficient consciousness to 
notice that two strangers entered the room, 
one of wliom held in his hand a paper, the 
other a candle. Recovering himself a little 
he said to the men who had entered the room 
so unceremoniously, * I am your prisoner ; 
you need not read your warrant ; for God's 
sake do not injure me, I will go with you.' 

* You need not fear injury at the hands of 
Arthur Browne, though you have merited it. 
In the distant wilds of America we first met, 
and injury and insult were the greeting you 
gave me. Nor was your treatment kinder 
while I H||f^nder the protection of your 
father at coh^e; I was made to feel the 
obligation of every mouthful I ate. What 
has been your conduct since ? Have you not 
aimed at lessening my influence and adding 
insult to insidt ? Yet, for the sjke of your 
deceased father, and your inestimable sister, 
my wife, I freely forgive you all the injuries 
you have done me. The Giver of all good 
has prospered me beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. The * beggar' has not yet 
expended a pound of your sister's dowry- 
principal or interest. Here is the deed of 
Lauderdale purchased ivith it— tlie note also 
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forged by you, which my connexion with the ' 
bank has enabled me to lift without the fraud 
becoming known, and I here tender you a 
check for the baluice as eheerfully. as you 
surrendered it reluct anMy. Return with us 
to the estate of your father, and the euibrnccs 
of your sister, and profiting by the experience 
of tUfi past, be guided by prudence and virtue 
for the future.* 

The generous speaker ceased, and Morton ; 
Jtfonteiih and Arthur Browne were locked in 
<each other's embraces. 

In conclusion, I >vould remind my readers 
fhat the principal incidents here are real, and 
^Inculcate the divine command, • Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, and 
pmy for them who despitefuUy use you and 
persecute you.' 
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From the New-York Mirror. 

I^ondon* 

An eveninc at Lndy B'essinfrton't— &n<>cdotc8 of Moore, 
the poet -Taylor, the Pianlonlal—poliiics— election of 
speaker- pricmi of books. 

I AH obliged to • gazette* Lady PJessington 
rather more than I shoulck wish, and more 
than may seem delicate to those who do not 
know the central position she occupies in the 
circle of talent in London. Her soirees and 
dinner-parties, however, are literally the 
single and onlj; assemblages of men of genius, 
without refereiite to party-— the only attempt 
Bt a republio of letters in the world of this 
great, envious and gifted metropolis. The 
pictures of literary life, in whieh my country- 
men would he most interested, therefore, are 
found within a very small compass, presuming 
ihem to prefer the brighter side of an eminent 
character, and presuming them, (is it a pre- 
(Bumption ?) not to possess that appetite for 
flegruding the author to the man by an 
iinatomy of his secret personal f/iilings, which 
|s lamentably common in Euglaud. Having 
premised thus much, I go on with my letter. 
I drove to I^ady Blessit)gton*s an creniu^ 
or twof since, whh the usual eertainty o( 
(inding her at home, as there was no opern, 
and the equal certainly of finding a circle ol 
agreeable and eminent men about her. She 
piet me with the information, that Moore was 
in town, and an invijation to dine with her 
%vhenevcr she sliould be able to prevail 
upon * tlic little Bacchus' to give her a (^ay 
Disraeli, the younger, was tijere, and Dr. 
Beattie, |he king's physician, (and author, 
imacknowledged, of • Tlie IJt liotrope,') and 
one or two faKliiouable young noblemen. 

Moore was naturally the first topic. He 
had appeared at the opera il)c night before, 
iifter a year's ruralizing at * Slopperton cot- 
tage,' as fresh and yoimg and witty as he ever 
was known in his youth— -(for Moore must 



difference she could see in his appearance 
wm the loss of his curls, whith once justified 
singularly his title of Bacchus, flowing about 
his head in thin, glossy, elastic tendrils, 
unlike any other hair sIjc had ever seen, and 
ompnrable to nothing; but the rinj;s of ihi' 
vine. He is now quite baM, and the change 
is very striking. D' Israeli regretted that he 
should have been met, exactly on his return 
to London, with the savage but clever article 
in Eraser's Magazine on his plagiarisms. 
Give yourself no trouble about that,' said 
Lady B. * for you may be sure he wHl never 
see it, Moore guards against the sight and 
knowledge of criticism as people take pre- 
cautions against the plague. He reads few 
periodicals, and but one newspaper. If a 
letter comes to him from a suspicions quarter, 
he burns it unopened. If n friend mentions 
a criticism to him at the cl«b,*he never for- 
gives him ; and, so well is this understood 
iunong his friends, that he might live in 
London a year, and all the magazines might 
dissect him, and he would probably never 
hear of it. In the country he lives on the 
estate of Lord L.'insdowne, his patron and 
best friend, with half a dozen other noble- 
men within a dinner-drive ; and he passes his 
life in this exclusive circle, like a bee in 
miber, perfectly preserved from everything 
that could blow rudely. upon him. He takes 
the world enphilosophe^ and is determined to 
descend to his grave perfectly ignorant if 
such things as critics exist.' SomeboJy said 
this was weak, and D'Israeli thought it was 
wise, and made 4i splendid defence of his 
opinion, as usual, and I agreed with D'Israeli. 
Moore deserves a medal, as the happieM 
author of his day, to possess the power. 

A remark was made in rather a satirical 
tone upon Moore *s worldliness and passion 
for rank. * He was sure,' it was said, • to 
have four or five invitations to dine on the 
simi^day, and he tormented himself with the 
idea that he had not accepted perhaps the 
most excluAive. He would get off from an 
engagement with a countess to dine with a 
marchioness, aird from a marchioness to 
accept the later inviiution of a duchess ; and 
as he cared little for the society of iiwn, and 
would sing and be delightful only for the 
applause of women, it mattered little whetlier 
one circle was more talented than another 
Boauty was one of bis passions, but rank and 
fashiun were all the rest.' This rather left- 
iianded portrait was confessed by all to be just. 
Lady B. herself making no comment upon it. 
She gave, as an offset, however, some parti- 
culars of Moore's diOit uUies from his West 
Indian appointment, which left a balance to 
his credit. 

• Moore went to Jamaica with a profitable 
appointment. The climate disagreed with 
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ness in the hands of a confidential clerk, who 
embezzled eight thousand pounds in tlie 
course of ?e^ few months and absconded. 
Moore's politics had made him obnoxious to 
the government, and he was C:i11ed to account 
with unusual severity ; whlleTheddore Hook, 
who had been recalled at this very time from 
some foreign appointment for a deficit of 
twenty thousand potmds in his accounts, was 
never molested, being of the rulmg party. 
Moore's misfortune a**akcned a great sym- 
|)athy among his friends. Lord Lansdowne 
was the first to offer his aid. He wrote to 
Moore, that for many years he had been in 
the babit of laying aside from his ineonte 
eight thousand potinds, for the encouragement 
of the arts and literature, and that he should 
feel ibat it was well disposed of for that year 
if Moore would accept it, to free hhn from 
his difiieulties. It was offered in the most 
delicate and noble manner, but Moore declin- 
ed it. 'Hie members of •White's* (mostly 
noblemen) called a meeting, ami (iM>t knowing 
the amount pf the deficit) subscribed in one 
moniing twenty-five thousand pounds, and 
wrote to the poet that they would cover the 
sum, whatever it might be. This was declin- 
ed. Longman and Murray then offered to 
pay it, and wait for their remuneration from 
his works. He declined even this, and went 
to Passy with his family, where he econo- 
mized and worked hard tifl it was cancded.' 
This was certainly a story most creditable 
to the poet, and ft was toM with an eloquent 
enthusiasm that did the heart of the beautiful 
narrator infinite credit. I hare given only 
tlie ^eleton of it. Lady Blessington went 
on to mention another circumstance very 
honorable to Moore, of which 1 bad neter 
before heard. ' At one time two difift5rent 
counties of Ireland sent committees to btm, 
to offer him a seat in parliament ; asd as, be 
depended on his writings for a subsistence, 
offering him at the same time twelve hundred 
pounds a year while he contintied to represent 
them. Moore was deeply totietied with it, 
and said no circumstance of his life had ever 
gratified him so much. He admitted that tlie 
honor they proposed biro had been his most 
cherished ambition, but tlie necessity of 
receiving a pecuniary stipport at the same 
time was an insuperable- obstacle, lie could 
never enter parliament with his bands lied, 
and his opinions and speech fettered, as they 
wotild be irresistibly in such circumstances.' 
This does not sound like * jump-up-and-kiss- 
nie Tom Moore,' as the Irish ladies call him ; 
but her ladyship vouched for the truth of it. 
It was wortliy of an old Roman. 

By what transition I know not, tbe conver- 
sation turned on Platonism, and D'Israoli, 
(who seemed to h)ive remembered the shelf 
on which Vivian Grey was to find *th« latter 
PUtpoists' iu bis fatlior's library, * fl«red up,* 
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ae » damty would say, immediately. His 



^i(d, black eyes glistened, and his nervous fentured to wonder at his accepting a subor- 



lips qmvered and poured out eloquence ; and 
a German professor, who had entered late, 
and the Russian charge d'affaires, who had 
entered Jafeer, and a whok ottomnn-ruU of 
noble eKquisites, listened with wonder. He 
^ve OS an accoum of Taylor, almost the 
lafit of the celebrated Pkitonists,, who wor- 
shiped Jupiter in a back parlor in London a 
few years ago with undoubted sincerity. He 
had an altar and a brazen figure of the 
Tlmnderer, and performed his devotioAS as 
regularly as the most pioue ^acerdos of the 
ancients. In his eld ag« he was turned out 
of the lodgings he had oocupied for a great 
nuoiber of years, and went to a firieiKl in 
much distress to complaua of the iit|u8tice. 
He had ' only attempted to warsbip his gods 
according to the dictates of his oociscience.' 
* Did yon pay yo*ir biHs ?* aidced Uie friend. 
•Certainly.' * Then what is the reason?* 
'His lancibidy liad taken o/fence at his 
sacrificing a bull to JupiUr in his back 
parlor r 

The story sounded very Vivian-Grey-ish, 
and everybody laughed at it as a very good 
invention ; but D'Lsraeli quoted his fatlier as 
his authority, and it may appear in the 
Curiosities of LtterntuBO— where, however, it 
will never be so well told as by the extraor- 
dinary creature from whom we bad heard it. 

February ££i, 18d5. — The excitement in 
London about the choice of a speaker is 
something startling. It took place yesterday, 
and the party are thunderstruck at the non- 
election of Sir Manners Sutton. This is a 
terrible blow to thfem, for it was a defeat at 
the outset ; and if they failed in a question 
where they had the immense personal popu- 
larity of the late speaker to assist them, what 
will they do on general questions ? The 
bouse of commons was surrounded all day 
whh an exched mob. Lady ■ told me 

last night tliat abe drove down toward 
evening, to ascertain the result, (Sir C. M. 
Sution is her brother-in-law,) and the crowd 
surrounded ber earriage, recognizing her as 
the sister of tlie tory speaker, and Uirealened 
to tear the coronet from the pannels. * We*ll 
soon put an end to your coronets,* sai^ a 
rapscallion in the mob. The tories wete so 
confident of success that Sir Robert Peel 
gave out cards a week ago for. a soiree to 
meet speaker Sutioo, on the night of the 
election. There is a general report in town 
that the whigs will impeach the duke of 
Wellington! This looks like a revolution, 
does it not ? It is very certain that the duke 
and Sir Robert Peel have advised the king to 
dissolve parliament aga'm, if there is any 
difficulty in getting on with the government. 
The duke was dining with Lord Aberdeen 



tl>e other day, when some one at table 



dinate office in the cabinet he had himseli 
formed.' • If I could serve his majesty 
better,' said the patrician soldier, * I would 
ride as king*s messenf^er to-morrow V Ht- 
certainly is a remarkable old fellow. 

Perha^ however literary news would 
interest you more. Bulwei' is publishing in 
a volume his papers from the New Monthly. 
I met hini an hour ago in Regent-street, 
looking, what is called in London, * vneommon 
seedy P He is either the worst or the best 
dressed man in London, according ta the 
time of day or night you see him. D'lsraeli, 
the author of Vivian Grey, drives about in an 
open carriage, with Lady S , looking 

more melancholy than usual. Tlie absest 
baronet, whose -place he fills, is about 
bringing an action against him, which will 
finish his career, luiless he can coin the 
damages in his brain. Mrs. Hemans is dying 
of consumption in Ireland. I have been 
passing a week at a country house, where 
Miss Jane Porter, Miss Pardoe, and Count 
Krasinsky, (autlior of the Court of Sigis- 
mund,) are domiliciated for the preseia. 
Miss Porter is quite one of her own heroines, 
grown old— a siUl handsome and noble wreck 
of beauty. Miss Pardoe is nineteen, fair- 
haired, sentimental, and has the smallest feet 
and is tlte best waltzer I ever saw, but she is 
not otherwise pretty. The Polish count is 
writing the life of his grandmother, \« liom 1 
should thiuk he strongly resembled in person. 
He is an excellent fellow, for all that. I 
dined last week with Joanna Baiilie, at 
Hampstead—- the most charming old lady I 
ever saw. To-day I dine with Longman tu 
meet Tom Moore, wlio is living incog, near 
this Nestor of publishers at Hampstead. 
Moore is fagging hard on his history of 
Ireland. I §hall give you the particulars of 
all these things in my letters hereafter. 

Poor Elia — my old favorite^ — is dead. I 
consider it one of the most fortunate things 
that ever happened to me to have seen him. 
I thipk I sent you in one of my letters an 
account of my breakfasting in company with 
Charles Lamb and his sister, ('Bridget 
Elia,') in the Temple. The exquisite papers 
on his life and letters in the Atheneum, are 
by Barry Cornwall. 

Lady Blessington^s new book makes a 
great noise. Living as she does twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four in the midst of 
the most briUiant and mind-exliausting circle 
ill London, I only wonder how she found 
the time. Yet it was written in six weeks. 
Her novels sell for a hundred pounds more 
than any other author's, except Bulwer. Do 
jou know the real prices paid now for 
books ? Bulwer gets Jiftten hundred pounds — 
Lady B./our hundred, Honorable Mrs. Nor- 



ton ttpo hundred and fifty. Lady Charlotte 
Bury ttco hundred, G rattan thret hundred^ 
and most others below tbie. Captain Mar* 
ryatt*s gross trash sells immensely about 
Wapping and Portsmouth, and brings hira 
five or six hundred the book— *but that caD 
scarce be called literature. D*Israeli caniM>t 
sell a book at all^ I hear! Is not that odd ? I 
would give more for one of his novels than 
for forty of the common saleable tiling about 
town. 

The authoress of the powerful book called 
Two Old Men's Tales, is an old Unitarian 
lady, a Mrs. Marsh. She declares she will 
never write another book. The other wap a 
glorious one, though ! 

I had a letter from Fay yesterday, re- 
questing me to engage lodgings for him in 
London — so I suppose he is coming over. 
He was well and in high force. 



mascBai&^iisr^^^ 



False Friendship. 

A FRAGMENT. 

* My dear friend, you are heartily welcome 
to town, (said a spruce dressed citizen, as 
he helped his coimtry friend to alight from 
the sta^e) pray come home with me; I expect 
you will make my house your own while you 
stay in town ; there is nothing in my power 
I will not do to make it agreeable to you. I 
have depended upon your company — my 
whole house is at your service.' 

This overacted complaisance made me 
suspect his sincerity, or that he had some 
[sinister point in view and I followed him 
home. 

* I am greatly obliged to you, (sai() the 
country gentleman) the invitation you have 
given me is very acceptable ; I have lo^t the 
estate I have been so long at law about, for 
want of sufficient evidence : and when I have 
paid the costs, I shall not have' more than two 
hundred pounds lefl, with which I mean to 
purchase an annuity ; therefore I shall make 
your house my home till I can settle my 
affairs.' 

* It may be some time before you can settle 
your estate to your satisfaction,' replied the 
citizen, his features contracting into cold 
civility ; dnd I expect a gentleman to take my 
first fioor in about a week i 1 am very sorry 
I cannot accommodate you longer.' 

* My dear Mr. WooUet !' cries the wife, 
hastily entering, * I am vastly glad to see you.' 

* Mr. WooUet has lost his lawsuit, my 
dear,* said the husband. 

The smile of welcome instantly changed 
into a look of amazement ; she had advanced 
to give him her hand ; * but, on his attempting 
to salute her, she withdrew her cheek, ex- 
claiming, * I am sorry for the disappointment ;* 
and began to make the tea. 



ot 
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He drank two dishes of tea, and then 
asked his friend to lend him two guineas. 
He had it not in the house. Trade was very 
precarious ; and again mentioned his expected 
lodger, and recommended a mean room to 
his friend, at half a crown per week, in an 
obscure lane in the city. 

Oh ! self interest ! how dost thou deaden 
every virtue, lead to hypocrisy and vice, and 
make us what we should be ashamed to own. 
mean, avaricious, and unfeeling. Would I 
change the feeling heart for all the interested 
views this world affords ? Oh no ! Give me 
sensibility to feel another's woe, and I shall 
then feel as I ought, my own happiness. 

' It is vexatious,' said Mr. WooUet, as he 
arose from breakfast,' • that I cannot stay 
here, as I have no rea(!y mcrtiey to procure a 
lodging.' No answer was made. 

* Can*t I have a room on your second 
floor, Mr. Saveall ?' 

* Really, sir, they are all occupied.' 

* I do not know what to do ; I must beg 
you to lend me half a guinea till next week.' 

* I cannot, upon my word, sir.' 
Mr. Woollet summoned up a look of 

expressive contempt, and fixing his eyes 
upon his false friend, cried, < He who can 
refuse a half guinea to ray necessities, shall 
never share in my prosperity. Know, selfish 
man, I have gained my cause, and am at this 
moment master of eight thousand pounds 
per annum.' Then turning from them, hastily 
left the bouse. 

I stood for a moment to view their 
confusion ; they spoke not a word, but giving 
each other the keenest looks of reproacli, 
separated iu sullen silence. 



A 9ood Story. 

A Scotch Major, who had been so 
successful as to fight several duels with 
repeated success, and who, on account of his 
extreme desire for quarreling, when a little 
intoxicated, and for his boasted courage, was 
detested and despiseti by his brother officers, 
came one evening intp- a large company. 
There happened to be present a Yankee, an 
officer in the same regiment, which was then 
stationed at Montreal. This Yankee related, 
amon^ other things, the failure of a certain 
expedition, in which he had the misfortune to 
be wounded. That was because you were a 
rasca!ly set of cowards observed the super- 
cilious Major. You arc a d d liar, 
said the Yankee. The company started* 
The Scotchman looked down upon him with 
as much contempt as Goliah did upon David, 
and immediately asked, are you a man to meet 
me? Yes, replied the Yankee, at any time 
and where you please, only with this provision, 
that we fight without seconds. Well then, 
to-morrow morning at 5 o'clock. Agreed. 
The company present endeavored lo dissuade 



the Yankee, telling him-tlie Major liad every 
adfnntage where he had none, and that he hacj 
better compromise matters, or he would 
have cause to repent his rashness ; but he 
still persisted. The next morning the Yan 
kee repaired to the place somewhat before 
the appointed hour, armed with a large 
musket; shortly aAer the Major made his 
appearence with a brace of pistols and his 
sword. Before he had advanced far, the 
Yankee in an austere tone, bid him stop^ or 
he would blow his brains out. Upon which 
the Major, struck with amacement at this 
unexpected stratagem, relucuntly obeyed, but 
expostulated with him upon the injustice of 
such an ungentlemanly proceeding. The 
Yankee was implacable, determined to punish 
him for the abuse he had received. Lay 
down your sword and pistol, says he, (still 
presenting his musket) and to the right about 
face ! march ! The poor Major was again 
under the necessity of obeying ; and uttering 
a volley of curses against his stars, passively 
submitted. The Yankee then quietly took 
possession of his arms: It is base, it is 
cowardly, said the Major, thus to deprive me 
of all defence. No, replied his fellow com- 
batant, I will deal honorably with you, there 
take my musket, throwing it to him, and 
defend yourself. He, quite incensed, seized 
the musket with a mixture of exultation and 
precipitate vengeance, and rushing forward, 
demanded his arms or he would blow him to 
h— I. Blow away said the Yankee. 
Provoked at such insolence, in a fit of 
phrenzy, he drew the trigger. But alas ! the 
musket had not been charged. Tlie glory of 
the braggadocia was so sullied, and his feel- 
ings so mortally wounded by this indignity, 
that he sold his commission in the regiment, 
and left the place. 



fVashiaytoii. 

Artlie period of Washington's Presidency, 
during which the government was located in 
Philadelphia, there was a watch maker named 
Stillas, who occupied the house at the west 
corner of Front and Chesnut streets, and 
kept one of the first regulators in the city. 
The President resided on the south corner 
of Market street, a few doors below Sixth, 
which was then quite at the west end of the 
town. The General used every now and then 
to take a walk down Market to Front street to 
Stillas' comer,to set his watch. Our informant 
who was then a boy, lived in the neighborhood 
of that corner, which was then as now, a stand 
for draymen, who were exceedingly noisy 
and turbulent. No sooner, however,' did 
Washington approach than every man of them 
rose up, took off his hat, and stood uncover- 
ed in perfect silence, while the watch was 
getting set, which having completed, the 
General invariably took off bis hat, and made 



a respectful bow to the draymen, before 
proceeding on his walk, and leaving them all, 
no doubt, uttering in their heart*, *^ there's a 
real gentleman for you.' It was his oniversal 
custom to return the salutation of every one 
that bowed to him, however humble in station, 
or whether white or black, on the principle 
that no one should be more polite than hioa- 
8«if ; and by a strict observance of that 
simple ceremony, he made a deep and iammg 
impression upon the people, without impair- 
ing in the slightest degree the claiins to 
respect to which be was entitled fron bis 
station and bis exalted virtues. 

While Gen. Green of R. I. was indepen- 
dent of all parties, he had a capital knack of 
soothing the disappointment of beaten candi- 
dates, and on such occasions used to tdl a 
favorite story in a style of inimitable hamor, 
which reconciled every body to the loss of 
office. We can give merely the outline. A 
field slave in the south, to whom meat is a 
rare blessing, one day found in his trap a 
plump rabbit. He took him out alive, held 
him under his arm : patted him, and began 
to speculate on his qualities. * O how berry 
fat ! the fattest I ebber did see ! Let us see 
how I cook him. I roast him, no he be so 
fat lose aH the grease. I fry him. Ay, he be 
so berry fat he fry himself; golly, how fat he 
be ! No I wont fry him I stew him.* The 
thought of the savory stew made the negro 
forget himself and in spreading out the feast 
in his imagination, his arm relaxed, when off 
hopped the rabbit, and squatting at a goodly 
distance, he eyed his late owner with great 
composure. The negro knew there was an 
end to the matter, and summoning all his 
philosophy, he thus addressed the rabbit, 
shaking his fist at htm all the tim»: ' Yoo 
long-eared, white-wiskered, red-eyed son of 

a , you no so berry fat alter all noder !* — 

Bost. Free Press, 



Ajf indolent scheming man, not a hundred 
miles from this place, lately applied to a rich 
capitalist for the loan of a considerable sum 
of money. He had a remarkable dream 
which had disclosed to h*m a scheme for 
making an immense fortune. All he wanted 
was the requisite sum to put the plan in 
execution ; and this he wanted to borrow with 
the promise of a sure return and liberal 
interest. He was inquired of, what security 
he could give ? < O, there could be no doubt 
but that his plan would succeed and he was 
willing to give his note, and there could be 
no manner of risk in letting him have the 
money.* * Young man,* said the capitalist * I 
cannot furnish you the money on the terms 
you propose, but I will loan you something 
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U'ithout interest, wliicli though generally freely 
proffered, if genuine, is of much value and is 
not gained witliout time and sacrifice ; it is 
advice acquired bj experience : * When a 
young man myself, 1 often had golden dreams, 
but soon found (hem as evanescent and 
unsubstantial as the morning mist ; and 
found that I could not grow rich in Bed and 
Asleep, but, that riches \yere to be accquured 
bj industry, frugality, and being wide awake. 
If yon desire to be rich, (which by the way, 
beyond a certain extent I would not recom- 
mend, for it is only piling a load of care and 
anxiety upon one's own back) it must ordi- 
narily bo accomplished by the manner and 
method I have stated :— the exceptions are so 
rare as hardly to be allowed in the compu- 
tation of the human" chances. Pursue then 
BoiDe stated business, and by industry, fru- 
gality and economy you may rationally expect 
to accumulate ; and whatever is acquired in 
this way will possess solidity and durability ; 
but do not indulge in the delusion of dreaming 
rich.— 'iSa/em Obs. 



Charity. 

Among the graces that adorn the christian 
charcieter, that of charity has ever been 
deemed the brightest, the purest, the best. 
It 18 a gem of the first water ; no cloud can 
obscure it — no rude hand sully its purity. 
Its sister graces dwindle away in its presence, 
and in the hour of expiring nature, it remains 
the only solitary companion of the departed 
one, that sustains unmoved the shock of 
death. Indeed, it may be termed in an 
eminent degree, the most distinguished char- 
acteristic of Christianity, the Alpha and 
Omega of a religious truth. And when the 
lips of truth first uttered some of its first 
counsels, charity was the theme, the subject 
upon which was lavished divine eloquence. 
And wherever this heaven-born spirit has 
found it« way, there it has diffused the breath 
of paradise, shedding around the blessing of 
Providence, and proclaimmg a jubilee to the 
sons and daughters of misfortuue. 



The Contest off the £yes. 

Tub sporkling jet black eyes had long 
disputed the palm with those of blue. Graver 
subjects ne'er concerned the fair, for they 
now prepare to plead' in open court. So to 
end this long rivalry of eyes, Venus was 
chosen to adjudge the prize. Each assumes 
ber place in the solemn court and in turn 
pleads ber cause with native eloquence citing 
from the ample code of cupid*s faws as she 
unfolds her doubtful case. The graces sat, 
as fair reporters of the anxious suit, with 
looks mute and sedate. After the speeches 
bad closed, a breathless pause succeeds, 
while Venus with a hasty glance surveys the 
haughfy dames — ponders o'er the cumbrous I 



deeds and in lli'e ba4i)nce weighs llieir rival 
claims. — At length their referree, ihegraceful 
queen, thus mildly spoke her politic decree. 
* In the festive hour black eyes dazzle 
most, but the gentle blue exert a milder 
power. Black eyes proudly vanquish and 
ravage at their will, but the soft blue still 
retain their conquest. The fickle black 
would range o'er a thousand heiirts, blue are 
more tender and less prone to change : , the 
black control my darts — the blue my flame : 
black picture wit, but blue can paint the soul.* 



Anecdote off Richard III« 

In the town of Liecester, England, the 
house is still shown where Richard III passed 
the night before the battle of Bosworth ; and 
there is a story of him, still preserved in the 
corporation records, which illustrates the 
caution and darkness of that prince's charac- 
ter. It was bis custom to carry, among the 
baggage of his camp, a cumbersome wooden 
bed, which he pretended was the only bed he 
could sleep in. Here he contrived a secret 
receptacle for his treasure, which lay con- 
cealed under a weight of timber. After the 
fatal day on which Richard fell, the Earl of 
Richmond entered Leicester with his victori- 
ous troops ; the friends of Richard -were 
pillaged, but the bed was neglected by every 
plunderer, as useless lumber. The owner of 
the house afterwards discovering the hoard, 
became suddenly rich, without any visible 
cause. He bought lands, and at length 
arrived at the dignity of being mayor of 
Liecester. Many years afterwards, his widow, 
who had been left in great afiluence, was 
murdered for her wealth by her servant maid, 
who had been privy to the affair ; and at the 
trial of this woman and her accomplices the 
whole transaction came to light. 

Education. — ^The manual laBor system of 
education must eventually receive the support 
of the American people. A good physical 
education is the best part of the education of 
the son or daughter of an American. The 
dyspeptic student of the old school, and one 
who has received a good physical education, 
may be compared to two plants— one of which 
has been growing in the shade, and the other 
exposed to the invigorating and genial rays of 
the sun. 

A Never-Changino Fashion. — There is 
one fashion, which, unlike niost others, never 
changes. It is that of writing prefaces to 
books. A book seldom makes its appearance 
in the world, without having from one to a 
dozen of its i*;iges appropriated to a preface. 
All prefaces, however, have their objects.— 
First — to tell the reader that there is a great 
vacuum in the literary \vorld, which the book 
exactly fills ; and, second, the advantages 



that are likely to result to mankind from the 
circulation of said book. This latter is quite 
as necessary in some cases, as it was for the 
painter to write underneath the picture of a 
horse he had painted, the words, * This is a 
Borse.' The fact would be quite as undis- 
coverable in the one case as in the other. 

A Hoax. — The materials of the old frame 
house at James' slip, in which the man is 
said to have been murdered, was yesterday 
sold by the proprietor's agent for a few 
dollars, and the purchaser wishing to get it 
pulled down cheaply, raised a little riot, on 
his own account, and excited some seamen 
to pull down the house in order to avenge 
the death of poor Sheridan. The seamen, 
' nothing loth' soon collected in a considerable 
number, tore the house to the ground, and 
then g&ve three cheers and made off lest the 
Police should catch them. The man who 
purchased it then carried off the materials, 
not a little pleased at having got so nmch 
work done for nothiog.— iV. F. Journal of 
Commerce, 
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SriVIREART. 

A Rbckipt for cvrixo Corks.— Dip a small tnfl of 
cotton in lamp or whale oil, apply it to ilie corn, and wrap 
a bandage round it, repeat this Ave, six or eight days, and 
the com Ikecontes sofV, and Is easily removed. 

By the Mexican law if a person kill another in a duel 
he becomes responsible for the debts of the deceased. 
Probably no code of laws could have esubliabcd a more 
equitable decision. 

Cdrk for tbk WnoQnvo CovoH.^Take one fourth of 
a- pint of sweet olive dt the same quantity of common 
leeks— cut them fine, and simmer them moderately, two 
Mr three hoars ; and honey sufficient u» make it palatable ; 
half a table spoonful a portion for an adult. If taken four 
or five times it will, In a few days, remove this distressing 
disorder. 
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In this city, on the 21st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dana, of 
Marblehcad, Mass. Mr. Richard P. Dana, of Bdston, to 
Miss Juliette H Starr, daughter of the late Epbraim Starr, 
Esq. of Albany. 

At Ghent on the 9th ult. by the Rev. J. Derger, Mr. Adam 
Hemmerly. to Mies Hannah Kisselberch, both of that place. 

At Chatham, on the 14th ult. by the same, Mr. Dennis 
S. Gushee, of Windham, Ct. to Miss Julia L. Hull, of 
Jlardwick, Mass. 

In this city, on the Sd inst. Mr. Rodger W. Adsit, in tba 
58th year of his age. ,_,.,„ 

On the 4th inst. John M. son of tlie Rev. William 
Whittaker, aged 8 weeks. 

At Claverack.oD the 17th olt. Mr. Joseph Poucfaer, aged 
68 vears and 4 months. 

At ColumbUville, on the 18lh ult. Elizabeth, wife of 
Samuel Smith, aged 60 vears. 

In Columbus, Mississippi, on the 13th of July, Francis 
Byron, infant son of P. B. Barker, formerly of StocVpcrt 
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BT K. □. CBAPLM. 

Pbal forth a dirge, and chant your saddest hymn! 

Aye, peal a dirge in sorrow and in weeping, 
liet notes of grief blend with the roquium. 

Like rush of winds o*er lonely waters sweeping. 
Deep notes of grief, we mourn the hallowed dead, 

The bonds of angel-Intellect death-riven ; 
The pale clay left :— the sur-like spirit fled 

From its cold shrine, on wings of song to heaven. 

Bert was the power to sthr the fount of woes, 

Or light the heartrdepths with her eunny glcamings ; 
Calling up bright-winged visions, such as those 

That glide In beauty through «ur glorious dreaminga. 
Those speUs have ceased. Hushed are the magic words. 

We wait for them, but find no answering token. 
Naught bst a tuneless lyre, with shattered chords, 

And garlands in the dust untwined and broken I 

Oh who will sing like her of household-bands? 

Of fbnd AfieeUon's links where Love hath wceathed 
themt 
Of hearth and hall ?— * The lays of many lands V 

The songs of olden-time as Valor breathed them 1 
While through her chantings flows the glad blue stream, 

By sacred fane and dark old elm-tree glancing ; — 
Or flashes forth, 'mid victor-suains, the gleam 

Of gorgeous banner-folds and white plumes dancing. 

Discoursing woman^ love, with woman's power, 

Unwearied vigils by the aick-bed keeping, 
Nerving e'en man's proud heart in triaKs hour, 

Watching by garnered hopes and bright brows sleeping, 
Or bending, when life's feeble winp are furled, 

The latt pale mourner o'er the bUghted blossom, 
She knew, * in all tbis cold and hollow world,' 

There Is no love-fount like a mother's bosom ! 

Departed genius asks no laurel-wreath, 

Though willing fingers often may entwine it ;— 
it wants not adulation's empty breath : 

In its own works will memory enshrine ft. 
Should living hand assay her harp, 'twould fkll ; 

It needs the sun-Ughi of Aer glance, ere waking. 
Whose mortal form was but the shadowy veil 

Through which earth-mingled sounds of tieaven were 
breaking. 

We will not weep then, for she roams the land, 

* The belter land,' by deatb-bllght never tainted 
She treads a fairer #hore, a brighter strand, 

Than e'en her glorious fancy dreamed or painted. 
For sake of worldly fame, to MKldly ills. 

And sin and wo, her pure bJK had no clingUig, 
So, she hath gone where Heaven's eternal hills 

With echoed strains from golden lyres arc ringing. 

Change is not there, and from the whiie-robed throng. 

The pnlm-crowned and the radiant, nought can sever ; 
No notes of earth blend with her seraph song, 

She wanders by the glad bright streams forever. 
Yet peal a dirge, 'tis for the hallowed dead, 

The bonds of angel-intellect death-riven I— 
But weep nott for the star like spirit's fled. 

From its cold shrine, on triumph wings to heaven ! 
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Cepudfrom on AlkMM kepi at Table Roek. 
* I STOOD upon Niagara's dizzy heights — 
J gazed upon her fearful depths — 
I listened to her wondrous melody 
Hiat never tires, but still rolls on 
Desp echoing to the praise of €M. 



Fearfully, b«hind her flowing drapery, 
Entranced I leaned 1 heard terrific sounds 
Thundering around, while awe and reverencs 
Filled my soul, as thus I stood ; 
Ayawning gulph below, a slippery path beneath, 
And the high frowning precipice quivering . 
In the upper air, hade me " beware," 
Nor linger near the curtain of the tombrf 

God of all wondrous works thou &rt I 

And I acknowledge thee.* 

From the Philadelphian. 
Tbe Bar MalA* 

I SAW a lovely girl— It was at chuich— 
Who knelt before her Maker In the beauty 
Of midden meekness. As she lifted up 
Her calm blue eyes in confidence to heaven. 
And her sweet lips were parted In low prayer,' 
I thought that never had been seen on euth 
fiuch likeness unto angels. Presently 
She approached the supper of the crucified. 
With diflidence and In humility of step : 
Revealing lowliness of heart. And there. 
As she partook the symbols of His death. 
With trembling, touched the blest memorials— 
Her dsrk eyes swam with tears of penitence, • 

And holy hope, and joy that passeth words. 
Woman, I said, though ever bcautiflil. 
And every where attractive, unto me 
Thou art truly lovely when devotion lends 
Its halo to thy eharms. 

The Sabbath day 
Again I saw her— 'twas the same— she stood 
Beneath her father's roof. From the high altar 
She had hastened to her home for other service. 
It was a room unseemly to the sight, 
Ranged round with cups and flasks, on which was seen 
The name of Alcohol. The place was filled 
With vulgar men. Tlie thougbtless youth was there ; 
Just learning his sad lesson. Aged heads 
Clustering and ripening for the grave were there: 
And there the filthy debauchee. Strange oaths 
And laughter rude I heard. The jest obscene 
Went round : and some were reeling in their drink, 
And «A0^ye8, «A« that beauteous one, that swe^ 
Young blossom, stood amid that tainted crew. 
As 'twere a pure bright spirit, suddenly 
Brought in its skyey freshness to the damned. 
She stood behind the bar :— her lily hand 
Poured out the nauseous draught and mixed and reached 
The poison to those outcasts. With a leer. 
That withered up, methouglit, her virgin charms, 
Those bad men gazed on her, and laughed and drank ; 
And still they drank, and still she filled the cup 
And gave it them, and heard their brutal talk. 
And songs of Hell. 

Her sire is counted one 
Of the pillars of the church ; he duly prays; 
Gives alms, and deenfs himself a journeyer 
To heaven ; and he his daughter places there 
A daily oblation, acceptable 
Unto the Moloch Rum : and unrcbuked. 
For money offfer* up his innocent child, 
And site, obedient thus is sacrificed. 



W. B. T. 



From the Christian Messenger. 

Wb met, we Joved. A sunset gleam was straying, 

'Mid the dim graves where, strangers, first we met, 
And autumn winds upon their wild harps playing 

And yellow leaves with tears of evening wet. 
We met, we loved. Oh grief hath power to waken. 

With its dark weeds, a tenderness which ne'er 
Decays with Time, and we were all forsaken — 

Ttie last lone watchers o'er a household bier. 

We loved, as orphan sisters, who have broken 
Full oft the bread of bitterness and wo ; 

As isolated beings, who have spoken 
A farewell to the world of pride and show. 



We loved with that devotedncss, which buries 
All thoughts of others in Oblivion's sea— 

With that endcaririg confidence which parries 
The shafts of malice aad adversitjr. 

We loved. Through eveiy season, one deep AellBf , 

One Joy, one grief, one prayer, one pulse was oozs ; 
Whether stern Winter's voice were o'er us pealing 

Or gentle sunshine gilding April showers. 
Night ever found us at God's altar bending ; 

Mom saw our hands, e'en as our hearts eatwiped 
Our soaring spirits, as our Voices, blending, 

In that sweet union Earth can ne'er unbind 

We loved. A trees of silken hair is lying 

Within my hand, more precious than the light r 
She too*' H from her angel4»row while dying, 

And faintly smiled upon the token bright. 
Oh blessed sister ! when dark Earth relcaseth 

Her trusting heart, so long, so sternly proved, 
Will not the eye, which ktedred spirit seeketh, 

Say in one deep and thrilling glance— wb lovbd 1 
Sheshequin^ Pa. JiprU^ 1835. i. H. K. 



Why is the letter e like a tailor ^—Becausfe it 
makes doihs into cMkes, 

Why is a Lpcomotive Engine like lihe lading of 
a vessel 1 Because it makes a coT'go. 
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From tbe Ladies Companioii. 

Tlus Tfeiniider SUMrni. 

A TALK. 

* What a dreary spot!' exclaimed Edward 
Graham, as lie gazed around him — * Nature, 
when she threw her spring robe over Ver- 
mont, seems to have forgotten this place.' 
But Graham was wrong— Nature had once 
rendered this forest as beautiful as any in 
that fertile state ; but the hand of man had 
been there, and now a once extensive range 
of noble hemlock and pine trees, presented 
to the eye, melancholy groups of tall blackened 
trunks, leafless and branchless. It was in 
truth a dismal scene, and solitude and deso- 
lation dwelt around ? here and there, indeed, 
« few ¥f\\d flowers reared their brilliant heads 
from amid the universal gloom, like fire-flies 
in the darkness of night. The scene however, 
Was diversified occasionally, by large tracts 
in which the trees, severed six feet from 
Ihe gronnd, presented at a distance, the 
appearance of an army ; the snow's depth in 
winter, not admitting the farmer to cut them 
closer. 

The only beings our young traveler met 
with, in this lonely region, were a (tW hardy 
farmers employed in cutting logs, or driving 
their wagons of bark to the bark mills ; and 
occasionally a drove of horses, destined for 
the markets of Albany, or perchance New- 
York. Anxious to quit so cheerless a scene, 
Edw.ird urged his horse, and soon left it 
behind him. The view which now greeted 
him was beautiful iu tlie extreme. The hill 
he had ascended was one of those which 
covered all that part of the state, over which 
nature had thrown a rich mantle of evergreen. 
Those patches of rusty red which marred the 
beauty of the green hills, indicated the spots 
where man, with the aid of fire, was clearinj: 
himself a place to gain a ' habitation and a 
name.' But the traces of man were not read 
only in destructive characters in this wood- 
land retreat, for many a pretty village was 
seen peeping out from the green v^ies, 



which, with the glittering stream, rustic 
bridge, saw-mill, and church, formed a lovely 
and interesting point in the landscape ; while 
with the Verd Mountains on one side, and a 
distant glimmer throu^^h the trees, of the blue 
waves of Champlain on the other, young 
Graham felt fully compensated for the dreary 
scene he had passed through. 

As Edward gazed around, he was surprised 
at hearing, in this wild place, the music of gay 
and happy female voices near him. With the 
curiosity natural to one of his year<«, he lefi 
his gig, walked silently through tl»e trees, and 
soon came to a large field, over which were 
gfoups of youn^ girls, gathering strawberries. 
The fence which bounded this field, was 
formed of immense roots, laid side by side, 
and forming a screen, through which he 
gazed unseen. Near him was a group, in 
the midst of which .sat a young girl, who, he 
learned from their conversation, had sprained 
her ancle, and the others were on lite point, 
of returning for a conveyance to take her 
home. She was a lovely being; her fair 
complexion rendered apparent every delicate 
vein, and almost every feeling and emotion 
apparent. II er hair was of a fine glossy 
golden hue, and her expressive eyes briglit 
grey. The dress of this young Vennontese 
was very simple, consisting of a calico frock, 
straw hat. and white muslin cape. Whether 
he was in an uncommon romantic mood, or 
(hat the interesting situation in which he 
beheld her, threw such an inexpressible 
charm over her, our hero could not decide, 
but he certainly felt he had now seen the 
fairest of her kind. 

* Ah I' he said to himself, * could it but be 
my fate to retire from the world, in one of 
these rustic cottages, with one so pure and 
fair, then indeed I might hope to be again 
v'u>tuous and happy. But no,' he added will: 
a sigh, * such happiness nnist never he for 
one of tuy profession. I must ever be ji 
restless, wretched wanderer, living on the 
applause of a changeful public. Peace and 
rest are not for me.* 

Edward was aroused from these reflec- 
tions, by a singular noise near him. He 



looked aroimd for some time in vain, but aC 
length espied a large rattlesnake, within a few 
feet of the fair object of his thoughts. Tlie 
reptile's tail stood erect, quivering with 
extreme velocity, preparing to spring on tha 
unconscious girl. Thefe was not a moment 
to be. lost: Edward dashed through the 
fence, and seizing the young girl, bore her 
from her perilous situation some distance. 
Her companions started up, and stood looking 
on ii\ terror and am^fiement, huddled to- 
gether, unable to comprehend the scene ; like 
a group of frightened deer they looked 
around timidly and fearfully, as if uncertain 
whether to separate and fly, or remain 
together. Edward, however, soon reassured 
I hem ; but when they learned there was a 
rattlesnake near, with one movement they all 
leathered up their baskets, bounded over the 
fence, and gained the road. Eilward had the 
pleasure of assisting his golden-chaired beauty, 
as she could not step on her injured foot 
without pain. When she had rejoined her 
companions, she thanked Edward with much 
«race and sweetness, for the service he had 
done her, and bade him good morning. 

* No, no,' said Edward, * my services are 
not over yet — you are too lame to walk, and 
1 will bring my gig round and take yoU 
iionie. 

He ran off without awaiting her answer, 
and while he was gone, the young girls held n 
consultation whether she had better accept 
the ofler ; but, as her lameness was too great 
to allow her to walk, and her fears of the 
snake w ould not let her remain in peace, she 
allowed herself to be handed Into the gig* 
After a drive of a mile, they arrived at her 
iiome : it %vas a smart two story wooden 
house, painted white, with a red roof, and 
green window-shutters. There was a pretty 
porch in front, covered with honey-suckle 
' and sweet-briar, while lilacs and white roses 
bloomed around. They sto|>pcd at the rail 
fence which bounded the field in front and a 
little boy ran down from the house, let down 
the birs, and Edward drove through ; while 
! the horses and colts which ran loose about 
the premises, cume frisking up to greet the 
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new coiner. The dashing gig, wiih its glit 
tering brass harness, whirled up to the door : 
an old furmer came out, pulled up his collar, 
turned down the cuffs of his coat, and pre- 
pared to hand out the lady. ' Lawful heart !' 
he exclaimed, when he beheld his daughter 
alight, * is this you Elizabeth ? Why, as sure 
as a gun, I thought it was some grand lady, 
driving up in such style. But how in the 
name of sense did you get in that gig ?' 

Elizabeth in a few words gave her father 
and the group collected round him, an ac- 
count of her accident, and her rescue from 
the rattlesnake. 

• By gum !* exclaimed hicr father, • that was 
a narrow escape. I am sure I am much 
obliged to you, sir ; you have done my gal a 
raal sarvice, and I hope me and mine will 
always be grateful for it. But come in. 
Josiah take the gentleman's horse.* 

' No, 1 thank you,' said Edward, • I am 
goini; to the village.' 

• Why, what makes you in such a hurry, 
young man ? Can't you stop a bit ? you han*t 
been to dinner, have you ?* 

• No.» 

' Well, then, you sha'nt stir a step,* said 
the farmer, with true Vermont hospitality ; 
* it is pretty nigh to one o'clock, and I reckon 
you will find them all done dinner at the 
village. We should have finished ours loiag 
ago, had we not waited for Lizzy, here.' He 
beckoned to a little urchin, with hair bleached 
white by the sun and wind, who stood gaping 
at the group, and he, on a sign from his 
father, sprang with glee into the gig, and 
drove it up to the barn. The whole party 
soon after entered the l>ouse, and seated 
themselves around the table. Besides Eliza- 
beth and her father there were her too 
brothers, and her mother. Mrs. Chapman 
was a good looking woman — her sharp nose, 
bright eyes, and the quick look she threw 
around the room, proclaimed her to young 
Graham a notable housewife, who took care 
of her goods and chattels, advised her hus- 
band, and scolded her children. 

• We can't give you any notions, such as 
you get in the great cities,' said Mr. Chap- 
man, * but here's some veal of my own raising, 
and as nice a piece of pork as you will see in 
the states, I warrant you. It is my own 
curing. Give me such a piece of pork as 
that,' he added, patting it with a knife, with 
the air of a connoisseur, * and a few greens, 
and I don't care for any thing else, all the 
year round.* 

^ Indeed it is very superior,* said Edward. 
*I have not seen any tiling like it in my 
travels.' 

• You come from the south, it's likely,* 
inquired Mr. Chapman. 

' Yfti* was the answer. 

• Are you from Albany ?* 



* No, I am not.' 

* Have they got the new steamboat on the 
Champlain yet?* 

* Indeed I do not know : I did not come 
that way.* 

* You came across the country from Bos- 
ton, perhaps.* 

Graham, amused by their questions, de- 
termined to be very laconic ; but seeing all 
eyes turned on him at the close of every 
inquiry, in great anxiety to discover where 
he came from, he concluded to take com- 
passion on their curiosity, and answered, * I 
came from New-York, and passed through 
Bennington, to this place.* 

* Not on a journey of pleasure to these 
wild parts, I guess.* 

* You are right — although I do not know a 
finer country to travel through : but I came 
on business, to look at some lands which Mr. 
Gardiner, of New-York, is about to purchase. 
They lie somewhere near this next village. I 
have a letter to a Mr. Peabody ; do you know 
such a person ?' 

* Oh yes, very well. It is our old deacon, 
I reckon. He lives in the town, just opposite 
Col. Bennet's tavern. Some of my folks will 
go with you to direct you. I would go 
myself, but I am considerable busy, just 
now.' 

* It is of no consequence,* said Graham ; 
*I have no doubt I shall find it myself.' 

* Elizabeth now placed two pieces of pie on 
each one*s plate, one of currant and one of 
cherry, which Edward tasted with much 
pleasure, coming from such fair bands, in 
spile of the old lady's ejaculation, that the 
crust was as hard as Pharoah*s heart. A 
pitcher of cider, and a plate of sage cheese, 
from their own dairy, completed the repast. 
Fearful of detaining the family from the field, 
Graham arose and asked for his gig. They 
:dl shook hands with him at parting, urging 
him to ride over often, and take * pot luck' 
with them. He declined the offer of company, 

and drove off to B . The tavern was 

easily distinguished by the immense swinging 
sign, portraying the head of Washington. 
The door stood open, but in vain Graham 
knocked and thumped ; no one came. He 
then hallooed loudly, and a boy ran to him 
from a cornfield next the house. * There's 
no one at home,' he said ; we*em all in the 
field hoeing, but daddy sent me to see what 
you wanted.* 

•What I want! a pretty question, truly I 
What do you think I want, when I drive up 
to a tavern. Put up my horse immediately, 
and then send your father here to see what I 
want. Why do you not unharness him ? — 
What are you gaping at, you Ihtle rascal ?* 

* I'm no rascal, sir,' said the boy quietly, 
and putting one hand to the top of the fence, he 
sprung over, and was soon hard at work again. 



Incensed beyond measure, Edward ad- 
vanced to the fence, where there were many 
at work, and called loudly. No one answered, 
nor did they even raise their heads, but 
continued quietly hoeing, as if they heard him 
not. ' What a set of damned uncivil villains 
you are,' he exclaimed, his wrath raised to a 
great pitch. 

A voice beside him said, in a calm tone— - 
' My good sir, this is not the way to get a 
favor from freeman : we put up with no abuee 
from strangers here.* 

Edward was at Once cooled down by this 
speech. He had lived so much among people 
who are used to indulge in such language to 
those whom they consider beneath them, that 
he had forgotten he must use other means to 
obtain the services of these proud freeman. 
He turned around, and beheld beside him a 
tall, stem-looking man, clad In homespun 
clothes, and wearing a large black broad- 
brimmed hat. 

* I believe I have been too basty,^ said 
Graham, * But would it not provoke the 
patience of a saint, to have one's horse driven 
from five o'clock in the morning, and not be 
able to get any one to put him up.* 

*They will readily serve you,* said the 
stranger, * if you will request them in a civil 
way.' 

^ Request them !' replied Edward, with a 
sneer ; * But I have forgotten, I must in this 
country think it a favor to be attended, even 
in a tavern.* 

* In this case it is a favor. Col. Bennet, 
the owner of tiiis house, is quite b rich and 
independent man. Half the village belongs 
to him, and he keeps tavern principally to 
oblige those who pass through the town, and 
the committees, town-meetings, etc. There 
is not traveling enough to support a man who 
has no other profession, and now that Col. 
Bennet has offered his house for the purpose, 
his sons think they are obliging those they 
serve. They are likely lads, and never refuse 
to do any thing for civil folks.* 

' Well, well!' said Edward impatiently, <t 
stand corrected. Have the goodness, sir, to 
present my humble compliments to the most 
worshipful Colonel, and ask him if he will be 
so extremely condescending as to permit one 
of his august sons to give my horse some 
oats.* 

The stranger smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
advanced to the fence, and soon arranged all 
to their satisfaction. Col. Bennet, who was 
hoeing in his shirt sleeves, now took up his 
waistcoat and coat, wiped the perspiration 
from'iiis brow, and came forward, followed 
by the boy. ' Good day, Colonel,' said 
Edward, holding out his hand, * I am a 
stranger here, and wish to remain a few days. 
Can you accommodate me in your house ?' 

* Why yes,' said Colonel Bennet, frankly 
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shaking bands with hkn, * I rucber guess I 
caa.* 

' Thank you, sir ; 1 have two more favors 
to ask. WtU joa be so good as to let my 
horse be taken care of, and then direct me 
to one Deacon Peabody, %vho lives In this 
viBafEe, T think.' 

* Why, I reckon that won't gi?e me much 
trouble,' SBid the military Boniface, with a 
grin, *for he's standing along side of you.' 
£dward shook hands smilingly with the 
deacon, and soon produced his letters. 
Deacon Peabody requested Qraham to step 
orer and take a social dtsb of tea with his 
family ; so bidding adieu to Colonel Bennet, 
tliey crossed the road to the deacon's house. 

Recompense Peabody was the tenth son of 
a Connecticut furmer. As they grew up, 
these lads were smitten with a spirit of 
emigration, and nearly all led the parental 
roof for a larger field of labor. Recompense 
wandered to Vermont, and hired himself out 
to clear lands, hew logs, or occasionally to 
work at the sawmills. He made a small sum 
this way, and was soon able to buy a few 
acres of wild kind for himself. Here he built 
a log cabin, and set up a potash establishment. 
Being very industrious, economical, and 
enterprising, he soon realised 4I small fortune, 
and was looked up to by all, as one of the 
great n>en of the town which rapidly grew up 
aronnd him« In course of time he became 
smitten with the charms of the minister's 
^a^kter, married her, and soon after arrived 
at the honors of a deaconship. His family 
soon beoame too large for his small cottage, 
and he determined to build one which would 
eclipse all in town, and do honor to his taste 
and wealth. This was the house which our 
traveler was now approaching. It was a double 
wooden house, painted white ; over the door 
was a tasteful fan sash, which with the side- 
lights, were lined with bright colored house- 
paper. Curtains of the same, hong before 
each window, which gave the house quite a 
dashing appearance, and excited the admira- 
tion of all wlio passed through B 

Alas ! the deacon's funds came to an end 
before his lordly mansion Wds quite finished ; 
for the good man's ideas were so vast that he 
made the bouse too large, and thus expended 
all that had been appropriated to boilding the 
whole. Accordingly, there were many things 
led unfinished until money should be more 
plenty. The most conspicuous defalcaiioii 
occurred at the entrance of the house, for the 
flashing 4oorway was without porch or steps, 
and the (amlly were obliged to enter anc^ leave 
the -mansion 00 a board. Some of the rooms 
were unfnmished, but they could be well 
•pared notwithsunding the deacon's large 
family. The front parlor, into which Edward 
was shown, looked very comfortable and neat. 
There was a gaj ingrain carpet on the floor— 



chairs highly gilded, each exhibiting on the 
back landscapes of the country— a looking- 
glass, part of which was painted to represent 
a shepherdess and sheep— dimity curtains 
whh deep netting and fringe : the mahogany 
side-board and table shone like silver, while 
on the former figured a row of bright tumblers 
and pitchers, gaudy with blu^ and red gilding, 
and on the latter reposed the family bible, 
covered with canvas, worked by the (air hands 
of the deacon's mother-in-law. The deacon, 
as he ushered in his guest, looked around 
him with an air of satisfaction, for his parlor 
was furnished as well as any in the town ; 
besides it was the fruit of his own l^bor, and 
he might be pardoned for a slight degree of 
pride on the subject. 

Graham sat talking with the deacon until 
five o'clock, when the daughter of his host 
entered to say that tea was on the table, 
Edward was conducted into a back room, 
which was Yurnished very much as the one he 
had left, except that the carpet was no foreign 
importation ; it was spun, colored, and woven 
by the mistress of tlie mansion. This lady 
was occupied pouring tea when they entered, 
but arose to give Edward a kind, although 
rather a grave welcome. Her daughters and 
sons were around her, but so very reserved 
that Ekiward, aller several attempts, gave up 
all thoughts of conversation, except with the 
father. Their gravity did not arise, however, 
from pride, or any inhospitable feeling, as 
they were all very anxious to help him to the 
good things around him, and Joaded hisplnte 
whh strawberries and cream, with cucumbers, 
pies, cake, and rye bread. 

Mahi^able, the eldest daughter, was a rosy 
cheeked girl, and the only one of the race who 
seemed to know what it was to smHe. The 
risibility of the whole family appeared center- 
ed in her. She was always fuU of merriment 
Her mouth was puckered up, as if to retain 
her gaittt dt cseur, and at the first humorous 
speech or ludicrous incident, she burst out 
with laughter. The grave deacon was con- 
stantly restraining her mirth, but the words— 
^Mahitable, my dear! don't be so noisy, 
child !' had been ejaculated eighteen years in 
vain : she was the same light-hearted, boist 
erous girl as ever. After tea the deacon 
pronomiced a long and elaborate grace, and 
soon after, Edward took his departure. 

In this place young Graham remained 
many weeks. His business was all arranged 
to his satisfaction, yet still he lingered. To 
him, who had been a rover in all quarters of 
the world, and lived in the artificial circles of 
cities, there was a charm in the quiet manners 
and simple habits of the inhabitants of thebe 
green vallies, which brought a soothing peace 
to his- heart, to which it had long been a 
stranger ; and he deferred his departure 
from day to day, dreading more and more to 



return to his former home and associates. 
But would Edward search to the bottom of 
his heart, there was another reason for hi* 
protracted stay— one which he dared not 
confess to himself, llie lovely and genils 
Elizabeth had woven a chain around him 
which he found it now difficult to break. In 
all their little excursions he was sure to be 
with her, and the pleasure she found in his 
society was one charm which bound hhn to 
her. Edward was so superior, she thonght, 
to all around her— and then, he drove lier out 
in such a pretty gig, and talked so amusingly 
of the gaities and wonders of the southern 
cities, that poor ^teabeth soon foond herself 
wishing fortune hachcast her lot in such hapt>y 
places, and given her such a companion. 

One morning, Edward asked Mahitable if 
she would go out with him, and take tea at 
Mrs. Chapman's. Mahitable smoothed her 
jolly face down to a solemn length, and said-** 
* You surely forget, this is Saturday.' 

' Oh true— >I did not remember your 
Sunday begins on Saturday evening ; but will 
you go to-morrow ?' 

' Oh, wittingly, as Lizey has just sent for 
us aH, and for yon. She expects a little 
party.' 

The next morning, Edward accepted a seat 
in the deacon's wagon, and they drove to 
chtirch. When there, he looked anxiously 
around for the Chapmans' wagon, and soon 
espied it with its empty row of rush-bottomed 
chairs, fastened, with many others, under a 
large tree. He emered the meeting house, 
and was soon in his Ihvorite seat, where ha 
might have a view of the choristers, among 
whom Elizabeth always sat. Af^er the prayer, 
singing commenced ; Elizabeth stood up whh 
the others, but accidentally encountering ths 
admiring gaze of Graham, the blood rushed 
over her fair face— her voice faltered— and af- 
ter vainly endeavoring to rally, she sat down in 
oonfusion,and the singing went on without her. 
* What can this agitation mean ?* said 
Edward, mentally. * I have often observed it 
lately. Can 1 have obtained an interest in ths 
heart of this sweet girl ? Oh ! if it might be 
possible, then indeed I could hope for' 
happiness. But no l^^er parents would 
never consent to give her to an ffctor-*one 
who belongs, as they say, to the devil's house. 
And can I deceive her ? no, no ! I must fly 
from her ere it be too late. I must return to 
my usual haunts, and continue on my wretch- 
ed career alone.' The service ended, and all 
left the meeting house to em|iloy the imer- 
vening half hour in strolling or eating. 
Edward remained behind, in his seat, plunged 
in gloomy reflections. From these he was 
soon aroused by Mahitable, who came to say 
her mother was quite unwell, and they were 
going home with her in their wagon, but tha^ 
the Chapmaa family would take him home. 
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' No, no/ he uuswered, * I can't ! Take 
ine with you.' 

* Wby, wlint on *artb*8 the matter ?* said 
Mahitabic ; * uhy must jou go ? Oli, now I i 
«ee ; I guess jou are afraid of getting no | 
dmner: but Mrs. CUapman has brought a 
great pot-pie, and lots of gingerbread, and 
told me to send you to eat wkh them. Poor 
thing ! it's no woBder you are so set on going, 
%vhen you are 8obuD«;ry.' Mahitable, laughing 

. heartily, dragged hiia to the door, and in 
fipite of his rcnionstraucea, and her father's 
solemn * Mahhable ! my dear!' shecucceeded 
in le»ding hkn to the great tree under which 
tbe Chapmsms were taking tbeir luncheon. 

* Well, it's ray fate, I see/ thought Graham ; 
and with this umIvo to his conscience, he soon 
found himself strollHig among Uie grave 
stones, with Elisabeth on his «rni. ^ What 
an in^retPting sight it is,' he observed, * to 
see so many pious worsbipert sitting to- 
gether under the tiees, et^oying their frugal 
weal. It reminds me of a party of pilgrims, 
who have come from afar, lo visit the shrine 
of some favorite saint.' 

t There is a great difference,' said Elizabeth, 
« between our pbin meeting house, wiili its 
pine pulpit and seats, and those splendid 

• temples we read of* And the dresses also — 
what contrast between tlie loose flotving robes 
of the pilgrbns and the homespun coats of 
our people. The dissimilarity of the two 
faiths is as great. Hie one, all simplicity and 
purity— the otlier, gorgeous magnificence. 
The one, worshipping God alone— the other 
bending the knee to mau.' 

Edward smiled at the little puritan, as he 
called her, but the bell i>ow summoned them 
all to the meeting, where a short and simple 
service closed the devotions of the day. 
Ciiairs, wagons and horses now received 
their burdens, and every one took his way to 
his rural home. When tliey arrived at the 
deacon's house, Edward found Mahitable 
expecting him ; and leaving Mr. Chapman's 
wagon, he assisted her and her sister into 
(ler fathers old rattling chaise, and followed 
«fier as their driv^er. When they arrived, the 
house presented quite an animated appearance. 
Young people were strolling about, or swinging 
under the apple trees, wlnle on the porch sat 
the old ladies, ki>itling; for the sun was down 
find the Sabbaib ended. On ijie steps, or 
under the treej, were groups of elders, 
* whose talk wuB of plougl^ and o.\cn,' and 
\vhose thoughts were divided between the 
sermon they had beard, and the waving fields 
o( grain over which their eyes wandered. 
Elizabeth nevoi* looked so lovely to Edward 
as on this evemifig. Her dress was simple 
white, and a fcvv- wikl scarlet columbines were 
tastefully place d in her hair. Never did poor 
EdwartI {eel b iu)self so much in love, and he 

t^ptcnumd tq* do bis best to win her. Tiiey 



were all summoned to tea, and were agreeably 
surprised, to find a long table arranged on a 
smooth grassy spot, behind the house. The 
table was spread with the abundance of a 
wealthy Vermont farmer — tea and coflee, 
cakes, pies, piles of smoking Indian corn, 
baked-pears, stemmed-cherries, etc. During 
tea, tbe deacon observed, ^ I neirer see our 
yoimg folks assemble together, without re- 
gretting the absence of Theodore Howard. 
Does any one know when he is expected? 
No one knew. Leonidas Bennet leaned 
behind Edward, and whispered to Mahitable, 
' ask Elizabeth, I calculate she knows.' 

* No, no,' said Mahitable, * she mUI not 
Ike it.' 

The deacon, however, was not so con- 
siderate, his mouth was drawn aside wkh a 
denuire smile, and looking across to Elizabeth 
he said, ' There is one here, who could tell, 
I am sure, Lizzy can inform us if she chooses.' 
Elizabeth's neck and face were 'flushed with 
crimson, but raising her eyes, she caught 
Edward's eager inquiring glance, tlie blood 
rushed back again to her heart and left her 
deadly pale. Nods and winks went round 
the table, and all seemed full of merry fancies 
except Edward. 

» Who was Theodore ? what relation did 
he stand in to Elizabeth ?* He had before 
observed her agitated when his name was 
mentioned, and now he s^it silent axid miserable 
and doubling. After tea,he in vain endeavored 
to engage the attention of Elizabeth. She 
was grave, nay sad, and evidently avoided him. 
When Mahitable proposed to depart, Edward 
joyfully agreed, as he was anxious to have the 
doubts which troubled him cleared away, and 
as soon as they were 6e;ited in the chaise he 
asked Mahitable who * Theodore Howard was ? 

* He is the son of the widow Howard, who 
lives in tiiat small red house at the foot of 
the h'dl.' 

* Well but where is he — what kind of a 
young man was he^ — tell me all about him.' 

* -Mercy to me 1 how your tongue runs, I 
declare it goes like a saw-mill. Theodore 
has been at Harvard college many years, bui 
iias now gone to the South where he has been 
ofTrrcd a professorship in college, but I think 
he is to be home in the fall to be married.' 

* To whom is he to be m^irried,' said Ed- 
ward almost gns{)ing for breath. — 

* Dear me how you drive— you'll be off the 
bridge in the creek if you do not mind.' — 

* He'll be married to Elizabeth Chapman to 
be sure.' 

The start Edward made almopt drew the 
horse on his haunches. * Tq Elizabeth,' he 
said in a low hoarse totie. ^ 

* Why la ! yes. They have been engaged 
these four years, did'nt you know it.' 

* Know it — how should I. No one ever 
did me the kindness to tell me.' 



* You mast hare seen my deep devotion to 
her, then why did you not act the friend's 
part ere it was too late. And slie too*-4ia !' 
he exclaimed giving the horse a cut whteh 
sent the old chaise skipping over the mts. 
She knew I loved her, and she never told 
me. It is plain, she loves me, and Theodore 
is forgotten. Then what to me is this 
engageacient. Had I known it, I woald bate 
acted differently, but now, let those be to 
blame who saw me approach the danger, 
without one friewdly warning.' 

(CoBclnd«d in our aezt ] 
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FroM tbe New- York Mtrror. 

TImj poet Moore— 1a«t diiy» nf Sir WirtterSeott— Moore'* 
opinion of O'Connell— Anacreon ai the piaoo— demili of 
Byron— a mppressed anecdote^poem by Uie auttior of 
' Speculation.* 

I CALLED on Moore with a letter of 
introduction, and met him at the door of his 
lodgings. I knew him instandy from the 
pictures I had seen of hiin, bet was sorprised 
at the diminutiveness of his person. He is 
much below the middle size, a»il with his 
white hat and long chocolate frock-coat, was 
far from prepossessing in his appearance. 
With this material disadvantage, however, his 
address is gentlemanlike to a very marked 
degree, and I should think no one could see 
Moore without conceiving a strong liking for 
him. As I was to meet hiia at dinoer, i did 
not detain him. In the moment's conversatton 
that passed, he inquired very particularly after 
Washington Irving, ex)jressing for hiro the 
warmest friendship, and asked ivhat Cooper 
was doing. 

I was at Lady Blesstn^on's at eiglrt. 
Moore bad not arrived, but the other persons 
of the p:irty— -a Russian count, who spoke all 
the languages of Europe as well as his own ; 
a Roman bunker, whose dynasty is more 
powerful than the pope*s ; a dever Eoglish 
noblen^an, and the * observed of aU observers,' 
Count D'Orsay, stood in the- window upen 
I he prk, killing, as they might, the mekncholy 
twilight half hour preceding dinner. 

* Mr. Moore !' cried the footman at the 
bottom of the stairsase. * Mr. Moore!' cried 
the footman at the top. And with his ^ass 
at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman be- 
tween his near-sightedness and the darkoess 
of the room, enter 'the poet. Half a glance 
teHs you that he is at home on a carpet. 
Sliding his little feet up to Lady Blessington, 
(of whom lie was a lover when she was 
sixteen, and to whom some of the sweetest 
of his songs were written,) lie made bis 
compliments, with a gaiety and an ease 
combined with a kind of worshiping defer- 
ence that was wortliy of a primc-nHoister -at 
the court of love. Witk the §e»tlen»ii,.all 
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of whom ke kaew, be liad ihe fr«i4u merry 
ttUHttier of a coaMent favorite, nnd be wrs 
greeted like one. He went from one to the 
other, straining baek his head to look up at 
thtm, (for, singuiarly enough, every gentlainnn 
in the room was six feet high and upward,) 
and to every oMe lie saki ftomethini^ which, 
from any oi»e else, would have teemed 
peculiarly feiieitous, but wbich fell from bis 
lips as if his breath was not more spontaneous. 

Dinner was announced, theB4i8St»n banded 
down * ntiladi,' and I found myself seated 
opposite Moore, with a blaze of Xtf^t on his 
Baeobns Um^ and the nMrrsrs with which 
Ike superb octagonal room Is panneied 
redeoting ev«ry motion. To see him only at 
table, you wontd think him not a small man. 
His principal length is in hie body, and his 
h^td and shoulders are those of a much 
larger person. Consequently he mts tall, 
and with ihe peculiar erectness of bead and 
neck, his diminutivsncss disappears. 

The soup vanished in the busy silence that 
besMms it, and as tbe courses commenced 
their procession, Lady Blessington led the 
conversation with the brilliancy and ease for 
which she is remarkable over nil the women 
of her time. She had received from Sir 
William Gell, at Naples, the manuscript of a 
volume upon the last days of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was a melancholy chronicle of 
imbecility and the book was suppressed, but 
there were two or three circumstances 
narrated in its pages which were interesting. 
Soon aAer his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter 
went with his physician and one or two 
friends to the great museum. It happened 
that on the same day a large collection of 
students and Italian literati were assembled, 
in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly 
discovered manuscripts. It was soon known 
that the * Wizard of the North' was there, 
and a depntation was sent immediately to 
request him to honor them by presiding at 
session. At this lime Scott was a wreck, 
with a memory that retained nothing for a 
moment, and limbs almost as helpless as an 
infant's. He was drawing about among the 
relics of Pompeii, taking no interest in any 
thing he saw, when their request was made 
known to him through bis physician. ' No, 
no,' said he, * I know nothing of tlieir lingo. 
Tell-lhcm I am not well enough to come.' 
He loitered on, and in about half an hour 
after, he turned to Dr. H. and said, * who 
was that you said wanted to see me ;* The 
doctor explained. ' I'll go,' said he, * they 
shall see me if they wish it ;' and against the 
advice of his friends, who feared it would be 
too much for his strength, he mounted the 
staircase, and made his appearance at the 
door. A bnrst of enthusinsttc cheer wel- 
comed him on the threshold, and forming in 
two lines, many of 4bem ou tlieir kn«es^ they 
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seized liis bands as he piisscd, kissed them, 
thanked him in tlteir passioiiate language for 
the delight with wbich be had filled the world, 
and placed htm in the chair with the most 
ft^rvent expressions of gratitude for his 
condescension. The discussion went on. 
but not understanding a sylUUe of the lan- 
guage, Scott was soon wearied, and his 
friends observing it, pleaded the state of 
his health as an apology aud he rose to take 
his leave. These enthusiastic children of the 
south crowded once more arotmd him, and 
with exclamations of afl'ection and even tears, 
kissed his bauds once more, assisted his 
tottering steps, and sent after him a couAised 
murmur of blessings as the door closed on 
his retiring form. It is described hy the 
writer as the most affecting scene he had 
ever witnessed. 

Some other remarks were made upon 
Scott, 'but tbe parole was soon yielded to 
Moore, who gave us an account of a visit he 
made to Abbottsford when its illustrious 
owner was in his pride and prime. * Scott,' 
lie said, * was the most manly and natural 
character in tbe world. You felt when with 
him, that he was the soul of truth and 
l>eartiness. His hospitality was as simple 
and open as the day, aud he lived freely 
himself, and expected his guests to do so. I 
remember his giving us whiskey at dinner, 
and I^dy Scou met my look of surprise 
with the assurance that Sir Walter seldom 
dined without it. He never ate or drank to 
excess, but he had no system, his constitution 
was herculean, and he denied himself nothing. 
I went once from a duiner- party with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to meet Scott at Lock- 
Imu-i's,. We had hardly entered tSie room 
when we were set down to a hot supper of 
roast diickens, salmon, punch, etc. etc. and 
Sir Walter ate immensely of every thing. 
What a contrast beiwen this and tbe last time 
I saw him in London ! He had come down 
to embark for Italy — broken quite down in 
u>ind and body. He gave Mrs. Moore a 
book, and I asked him if he would make it 
more valuable by wrking in it. He tliought 
I meant that he should write some verses, 
and said, ♦ oh I never write poetry now.' I 
usked him to write only his own name and 
hers, and lie attempted it, but it was quite 
illegible.' 

Some one remarked that Scott's life of 
Napoleon was a failure. 

' I think little of it,' said Moore ; * but after 
all, it was an embarrassing task, and Scoti 
did what a wise roan would do— mads a^ 
much of his aul/ject as was politic and 
necessary, and no more.' 

* It will not live,' said some one else ; * as 
much because it is a bad book, as because it 
is the life of an mdividual.' 

* But toiai an individual !' Moore replied. 



* Voltaire's life of Ciiarles the twplfih was tkie 
life of tin individual, yet that will live and be 
read as long as there is a buck in the world, 
aud what was he to Napoleon ?' 

O'Oounell was mentioned, 

* Ue is a powerful creature,' said Moore,' 

* but bis eloquence has dune gre:it harm both 
to England aud Ireland. There is nothing 
so power Ad as oratory. The faculty of 
** thinking on his UgSy" is a tremendous 
engine in tbe hands of any man. There is 
an undue adminttion fur this faculty, and a 
sway permitted to it, which was always more 
dangerous to a country than anything else. 
Lord Althorp is a wonderful instance of what 
a man may do tvUhovi talking. There in a 
general conidence in hiin-*a universal belief 
in his honesty, which serves him instead. 
Peel is a fine speaker, but, admirable us he 
had been as an oppositiouist, he Called when 
he came to lead tlie house. 0*Connell would 
be irresistible were it not for tlie twp blois on 
his character — the contributions in Ireland 
for his support, and bis refusal to give 
satisfaction to the man he is still coward 
enough to attack. They may say what they 
will of duelling, it is the great preserver of 
the decencies of society. The old school, 
which made a man responsible for his words, 
was tbe better. I nmst confess I think so. 
Then, in O'Connell's case, he had not made 
his vow against duelling when Peel challenged 
him. He accepted the challenge, and Peel 
went to Dover on his way to France, where 
they were to meet ; and O'Connell pleaded 
his wife's iUness, and delayed till the law 
interfered. Some other Irish patriot, about 
the same time, refused a challenge on account 
of the illness of his daughter, and one of the 
Dublin wits made a good epigriun on tbe twp : 

" Some men with a borror of ■lnoghter. 

Improve on tbe acripture comuiand. 
And ** honor their** wlk and daughter— 

** ThMl their day* may be long In the land.** 

The great period of Ireland's glory was 
between '8S and '93, and it was a tkne when 
a man almost lived with a pistol in hSe hand. 
G rattan's dying advice to his son, was, ^ Be 
always readj with the pistol !" He himself 
never hesitated a moment. At one time, 
there was a kind of conspiracy to figlu him 
out of the world. On some famous question, 
Corrie was employed purposely to bully him, 
and made a personal attack of the grossest 
virulence. <)rattan was so ill, at the time, 
as to be supported into the house between 
two friends. He rose to reply ; and first, 
without alluding to Corrie at all, clearly and 
entirely overturned every argument lie had 
advanced that bore upon tbe questidn. He 
then paused a moment, and stretching out 
his arm, as if he would reaoh across the 
house, said, *« for the assertions the gentleman 
has been pleased to make with regard to 
myidf, my answer here is, ikef art fitU^ ! 
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elsewhere it would be — a blow /" They met. 
and Grattan shot hira through the arm 
Oorrie proposed another shot, but G rattan 
siiid, " No ! let ihe curs fight it out !" and 
they were friends ever after. I like the old 
story of the irishman who was challenged by 
some desperate blackguard. ** Fight him .' 
said he, ** I would sooner go to my grave 
without a fight !'* Talking of Grattan, is it 
not wonderful that, with all the agitation in 
Ireland, we have had no such men since his 
time ? Look at the Irish newspapers. The 
whole country in convulsion — people*8 lives, 
fortunes and religion at stake, anti not a gleam 
of talent from one year's end to the other. 
It is natural for sparks to be struck out in a 
time of violence like this — but Ireland, for all 
that is worth living for, ia dead ! You can 
scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre of her 
spirits of old, and 0*Connell, with all his 
faults, stands •• alone in his glory."' 

The conversation I have thus run together 
is a mere skeleton, of course. Nothing but 
a short-hand report could retain the delicacy 
and elegance of Moore*s language, and memory 
itself cannot embody again the kind of frost- 
work of imagery which was formed and melted 
on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as 
Ihe subject requires, but perhaps the word 
gentlemanly describes it better than any 
other. It is upon a natural key, but, if I may 
so phrase it, it \6 fused with a high-bred affec- 
tation, expressing deference and courtesy, 
at the same time that its pauses are constructed 
peculiarly to catch the ear. It would be 
difficult not to attend to him while he is talking, 
though the subject were but the shape of a 
wine-glass. 

Moore's head is distinctly before me while 
I write, but I shall find it difficult to describe 
His hair, which curled once all over it in 
long tendrils, unlike anybody else*8 in the 
world, aiid which probably suggested his 
soubriquet of * Bacchus,' is diminished now 
to a few curls sprinkled with gray* and 
scattered in a single ring above his ears. 
His forehead is wrhikled with tlie exception 
of a most prominent developenient of the 
organ of gaiety, which, singularly enough, 
shines with the lustre and smooth polish of 
a pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle 
of lines drawn close about it, like intrench- 
nients against Time. His eyes still sparkle 
like a champaign bubble, though the invader 
has drawn his pencilings about the corners ; 
and there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge 
of an October leaf, that seems enameled on 
bis cheek, the eloquent record of the claret 
his wit has brightened. ^ His mouth is the 
most characteristic feature of all. The lips 
are delicately cut, slight and changeable as an 
aspen ; but there is a set-up look about the 
lower lip, a determination of the muscle to a 
particular ezpreaeion, and you faqcy that you 



can almost see wit astride upon it. It is 
written legibly with the imprint of habitual 
success. It is arch, confideiK and half 
diffident, as if he were disguising his pleasure 
at applause, while another bright gleam of 
fancy was breaking on him. The slightly- 
tossed nose confirms the fun of the expression, 
and altogether it is a face that sparkles, beams, 
radiates^everything but feeU, Fascinating 
beyond all men as he is, Moore looks like a 
worldling. 

This description may be supposed to have 
occupied the hour after Lady Blessington 
retired from the table; for, with her, vanished 
Moore's excitement, and everybody else 
seemed to feel that light had gone out of the 
room. Her excessive beauty is less an 
inspiration tluin the wondrous talent with 
which she draws, from every person around 
her, his peculiar excellence. Talking better 
than anybody else, and narrating, particularly, 
with a graphic power that I never saw excelled, 
this distinguished woman seems striving only 
to make others unfold themselves; and never 
had diffidence a more apprehensive and 
encouraging listener. But this is a subject 
with which I should never be done. 

We went up to coflfee, and Moore brightened 
again over his chasse-cafe^ and went glittering 
on with criticisms on Grisi, the deKcious 
songstress now ravishing the world, whom he 
placed above all but Pasta ; and whom he 
thought with the exception that her legs were 
too short, an incomparable creature. This 
introduced music very naturally, and with a 
great deal of difficulty he was taken to the 
piano. My letter is getting long, and I have 
no time to describe his singing. It is well 
known, however, that its efifect is only equaled 
by the beauty of his own words ; and, for 
one, I could have taken him into my heart 
with my delight. He makes no attempt at 
nmsic. It is a kind of admirable recitative, 
in which every sliade of thought is syllabled 
and dwelt upon, and the sentiment of the 
song goes through your blood, warming you 
to the very eyelids, and starting your tears, 
if you have soul or sense in you. I have 
heard of women's fainting at a song of 
Moore's ; and if the burden of it answered 
by chance to a secret in the bosom of the 
listener, I should think, from its comparative 
eiTect upon so old a stager as myself, that 
the heart would break with it. 

We all sat around the piano, and after two 
or three songs of Lady Blessington's choice, 
he rambled over the keys awhile and sang 
^ When first I met thee,' with a pathos that 
beggars description. When the last word 
had faltered out, he rose and took Lady 
Blessington's Iwnd, said good-night, and was 
gone before a word was uttered. For a fuH 
minute after he had closed the door no one 
spoke. I cotdd have wishtd, for myself, to 



drop sBently asleep where I sat, witb the tews 

in my eyes and the eoftntss upon my iMurt. 

* H««^ a bMllti to tlMe, Tom Moon!* 

I was in company the other evening wbere 
Westmacott, the sculptor, was teHtog a story 
of himtfelf and Leigh H«Bt. They were 
together one day at Fieeole, when a butterfly, 
of an uneommoo sable color, aliglited oa 
Westmacott's forehead, and remained tkere 
several minutes. Hunt immediately cried 
out, *■ the spirit of • some dear friend is 
departed,' and as they entered the gate of 
Florence on tbeur return, some one met them 
and informed them of the death of Byroo, 
the news of wliich had that raom^it arrived. 
The authoress of * SpectdatsMi* was present 
while the story was narrsting, and tbe next 
day she sent me the following bestttifid 
versification of it. 

Tbey stood tofedier on tbe banoted grovml. 
Rich with Boccaelol*t on oioty * twa> a day 

When aU wai blue and beaotlful around^ 
And sunlight fell in many a glorious ray 

On trees and streams; while Inoects, Urdi aai boer 

Awoke ttie ak with Mtui«*o melodieo. 

They stood to g e t b o r ^ ne a poet, foil 

Of noble fancy, and of glowing tboof^t ; 
Whose soul responded to tbe beautiful. 

Whose heart witb tenderness and love was fraaghC^ 
knaglnatkm^a child ! opoo whose bead 
Tbe wreath of mighty minstrelsy was abed! 

They stood together— be, the aon of sonf, 

Beside another proudiy-fifted one, 
Whose mighty art could skilfully prolong 

The dreams of grace and beauty— ivbo bad know* 
Nature in her BMMtglorioasworto: and wfonfbl 
Bright shapes engendered by bis loAy thought. 

Companions meet for such a scene and hour ! 

Each imaged bis own beauty, as he stood 
And mused upon the poetry and power 

Wtalch peopled every den and banging wood 
With gentle fancies— while the voice of fame 
Linked the fair prospect with Boccacio's name. 

They stood awhile in silence. In tbe crowd 
Where man contends with man, words must have way ; 

Folly and Hilsehood will alike be loud. 
And pleosare*s torch flash back a double dny*- 

But tbe world was not here -and it was bllsa 

To muse in silence mid a scene like this. 

And then they spoke ! words less of sound than ao«l» 
Their mighty epirlls grappling with high themes, 

And faneiea ; which awhile beyond contnol, 
Lit vp aU nature witb their foldfn glennia ; 

While each from each in generous rapture caught 

What one bad poured in song, and one had Wrought f 

What was the world to them 1 its coil, and care, 
And vanities, and vicce 1— They had made 

A planet of tbeir own, where all wan Air, 
Aq^ over which bright gleams of splendor pl^od: 

A foretaste of the halo which would be 

Wreathed round their own high brows immortally ! 

About them all was brightness ; earth and i^ 

Batlied in a flood of glory ; not a thing 
Bat seemed replete with light ; wbeolo! tb^ofo 

Of tbe rapt poet saw toward them wing 
A butterfly— not in lu beauty glad, 
But nature's gaudieat insect aable clad. 

Nearer It came, and yet again more near. 

Until It rested on tbe aeolptor^ brow ; 
FokUnf its wings, oncoaaeioBs of tbe fear 

Of a more common reptile— amd crouched low 
And lingeringly npon Ita place of rest. 
At tboqgb it Mi tttalf a wftoont g«eM. 
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A wildiiig Are flMhed fttrnt tiM po6t*B eye, 
He tore the bonnet Aom iito throbbing biww, 

fhen mieed his glnnce to the Air renebinf eky, 
And as he yielded to his fkncy's flow 

Forth burst the tnsthiethre feelhiir— * ^^ I w^i* 

He cried, * some deer and lost one vislls me ! 

Bome mighty spirit which was not of earth 
Bath passed away to its own angel-sphere ; 

flome lofty one hath wearied of the dearth 
or light and loveliness it suflered here— 

I recognise the wamiog, and the si^ ; 

*Tis the eoal*s symbol— Psyche, It was thine !* 

They turned away In sBence to the spot 

Where Florence rears her fair and queenly brow ; 

Mnn and man*s vanities they heeded not, 
A loftier feeling filled tlieir bosoms now : 

And sooQ the withering tale of grief was said— 

Areps it efts Ung watf— Bteom is nsAn 1 

I have just time before the packet sails to 
«end joit ao anecdote that is b<mght oui of 
the London paper. A nobleman, Tiving 
near Belgrave-equare, received a visit a day 
or two ago from a police officer, who stated 
to him, that he had a man-servant in his 
bouse, who had escaped from Botany Bay. 
His lordship was somewhat surprised, but 
called the male part of his household, at the 
officer*s request, end passed them in review. 
The culprit was not among them . Tl>e officer 
then requested to see the female part of the 
establishment; and, to the inexpressible 
astonishment of the whole household, he laid 
bis hand upon the shoulder of the lady's 
confidential maid, and informed her she was 
bis prisoner. A change of dress was imme- 
diately^ sent for, and Miladi's dressing-maid 
was re-inet<imorphosed into an effeminate- 
looking fellow, and marched oflfto a new trial. 
It is a most extraordinary tiling that he had 
lived unsuspected in the family for nine 
months, performing all the functions of a 
<con(ideniial Abigail, and very much in favor 
with his unsuspecting mistress, who is rather 
a serious person, and would as soon have 
thought of turning out to be a man herself. 
It is said, that the husband once made a 
remark upon the huskiness of the maid's 
voice, but no other comment was ever maile 
reflecting in the least upon her qualities as a 
member of the beau sexe. The story is quite 
authentic, but hushed up out of regard to 
the lady. N. P. W. 
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Tonth and Marriage. 

YooTB IS easily attracted and decides soon. 
It forgets that the fanciful preference of a 
moment may not safely determine the pros- 
pects of life. It is unmiudfid that looking to 
this world merely, occasions will come for 
which the graces of the ball room are no sort 
of preparation. It rashly takes the eyes 
which can sparkle in their morning brilliancy, 
for those which will weep meekly in sorrow, 
and kindle with a steady encouragement in the 



i midst of care, and hold a light which can 
cheer, when all other light on the earth has 
waxed dim. It is so wild as to mistake the 
flutterer of the hour, for the same being who 
wili be the ministering angel of sickness aiid 
decline. It needs to be reminded, that if 
there is any engagement in life, which is not 
to be formed under the arbitration of ciiprice 
it is that which is not dissolved, till the parting 
shall come at the laden bier, and the open 
grave. It must be conjured to rementber that 
if there is any step in life which requires 
beyond others to be made reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberlj^, prayerfully, and in 
the fear of God, it is that step which day by 
day is the most inconsiderately taken. — 
Palfrey's Sermons. 



^ 



Confide in Tear Iflotlier. 

To the youthful female we would say, that 
no individual of either sex can love you with 
an aflfection so disinterested as your mother. 
Confide in her, and you are safe. Deceive 
her, and * your feet will slide in due time.* 
How many thoughtless young daughters 
receive addresses against the wish of pious 
parents, receive them clandestinely, give their 
hand in marriage, and thus dig the grave of 
all their earthly happiness. He, who would 
persuade you to deceive your parents, proves 
liimself in that very deed unworthy of all your 
confidence. If you wed him, you will speedily 
realize what you have lost. You will find 
that you have exchanged a sympathizing 
friend, an able judicious counselor, a kind 
and devoted nurse, for a selfish, unfeeling 
companion, ever seeking his own accom- 
modation and his own pleasures ; neglecting 
you in health, and deserting you when sick. 
Who has not read the reward of deserting 
parents, in the pnle and melancholy features 
of (he undutiful daughter .' 

Deatb of a Phtsician. — During the late 
illness of Dr. Chirac, the celebreted French 
physician, he was attacked with delirium, on 
recovering from which, he felt his own pulse, 
mistaking himself for one of his patients. — 

* Why was I not called in before ?' cried be, 

* It is too late— Has the gentleman been 
bled V His attendants answered in the nega- 
tive. * Then he is a dead man !' cried 
Chirac ; • he will not live six hours.* And 
the prediction was verified. 



SadneM* 

There is a mysterious feeling that fre- 
quently passes like a doud over the spirit. 
It comes upon the soul in the busy bustle of 
lif|^ in the social circle, in the calm and 
silent retreat of solitude. Its power is alike 
supreme over the weak and iron hearted. 
At one time it is caused by the flitting of a 
single thought across the mind. Again a 



sound will come booming across the ocean 
of memory, gloomy and solemn as the death 
knell, overshadowing all the bright hopes and 
sunny feelings of the heart. Who can describe 
it, and yet who has nut felt its bewildering 
influence.^ Still, it is a delicious sort of 
sorrow ; and like a cloud dimming the sun 
shine of the river, altliough casting a moment- 
ary shade of gloom, it enhauces the beauty 
of returning brightness. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST «, 183*. 



Tbavsling Sketchss. — We have of laie filled 
the apace allotted to this department of our paper 
with the interesting letters of N. P. VViJlis, from the 
New- York Mirror. Having regularly pubhshed 
those written during his sojourn in England, as the 
one in our present number brings that part of his 
correspondence to a close, and as moreover wc do 
not think those that follow in siiccession equal the 
former in point of interest, we shall take our leave 
of them at present, but shall probably select 
occasionally for our coliims such as in our estimation 
will be most gratifying to our readers. 

N«w AosNCY.— E. S. Johnson, No. 242 Waters 
Street, New- York, has obligingly offered to assume 
the Agency of the Repository in tliat city, and ia 
consequently fully authorized by the publisher to 
act as Agent, both there and in other places which 
he may chance to visit. 

X^ We shall endeavor to publish in our next 
number a list of our principal Agents, which we 
have for some time neglected doing. 



Ijettera Con tmin las' R«mlitmnce«« 

i{ee#t««d«f tki9 Q|fe«, emiing WtAnetimm ImH^ dtdmetiug 
UU MMtutt 0/ Poatmg* pmU. 
J. T. Y. Johnstown, N. Y. •1,00 ; £. D. Pleannt Vallav, 
N. Y. $1,00: W. J. O. Danbury, Ct. #1,00; G. D. J. 
Clinton, M.T.«1,00: P. M. Cambria. N. Y. •1,00; A. 8. 
Junius, N. Y. f0314 : P- S* C. Oakfield, N. Y. $1,00; L. 
W. Biockport,N Y. •! 00; L B Port Kent, N. Y. t^OO; 
W. J. A. New Woodstock, N. Y. $1,00 . A. U. H. Siaflord, 
N. Y. $10,00; J. H. S. Merideo, Ct. $1,00; H. P. West 
Pnrt, N. Y. $1.00; J. 8. Brighton, N. Y. $5,00; J. A. B. 
Wadaworth, O. $1,00; E. 8. J. New-YoHt, $3,00; J H. 
K Henrietta, N. Y. $5 00: S. H. Laiisingburgh, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. C. Weatborough, Ma. $10,00; N. 8. Eagle 
Harbor, N. Y. $1,00. 



MARBIED, 

In thia citv. on the 8tb inat. by the Rev. Mr. Thatcher, 
Mr. Michael W. Barrioger, to Mlsa EllsabeUi Rowe, aU of 
this city. 

Oo the I6th inat. by the Rev. J. Pardee, Mr. Robert N. 
Benson, of Providence, R. I. to Miaa Ann Rowland, 
daughter of Joshua Doane, formerly of New Bedford, Ma. 

On the 13ih inat. by the Rev J. Berber, Mr. John Tator, 
to Miaa Harriet Walterroire, both of Ghent. 

On the 16th inat. by the Rev. William Whittakei, Mr. 
Jamea Houner, to Miaa Sarah Brenchely, all of thia city. 

At Claverack, on the 15th inat. by Ambrose Root, Efq. 
Mr. George Brigga, Jr. of Rhlnebeck, Dutcheaa County, to 
Eve Maria Hagedon, of the former place. 



In thia city, on the 13th inat. Samuel f. Ten Brook, a 
respectable inhabitant, aged about 80 yeara. 

On the lOih Inat. Bir. Siloa Raud, in the 88d year of 
hia age. 

On the lltb inat. Mrs. Ruby Bliss, in the 4eth year of 
her age. 

On the 7th inat. Rbody, daughter of Nathan and Enalee 
Miner, aged 5 months and 13 da>a. 

On the 8th inat. Mra. Eunice Miner, wife of Mr. Nathan 
Miner, in the 40ih yetit of her age 

On the 9th inat. Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin and 
Mary Hlldreth, aged 5 montHa. 

On the 11th ioat. Mr. Thomaa Peniag Proprietor of the 
Bleachworka attached to the Hudaon Printworka at 
Stockport. 

At Claverack, on the 30th nit. Sarah D. Stevt r, wift of 
Jeremiah Stever, age^l 35 yean. 
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For tbe Rural Repoaitory. 
r^r the first leaf of a Ladj^e Albon, 

Oh may this feir unBulIicd leaf 

Ad emblem of thy virtue be, 
And may these pages e'er remam 

Uostained, undimmed by Flattery, 
This book, the shrioe where FriendB shall bring 
Friendship's pure heartfelt ofiering. 
Kay Friendship, Love, Affection strew 

On these fair leaves bright blooming flowers 
Of lasting hae and beaaty rare, 

Transplanted from the Muses' bowers, 
And may they bloom in after years, 
Unblighted by the dew of tears. 

Perchance thy name will be inscribed 
Within by many a friendly hand— 

Oh may it in the Book of Life, 
Ood's glorious Album, glittering stand, 

With bright and shining names to bo 

Eternally— eternally I— 

Lady, though I am all unknown, 

This offering I send to thee. 
Forgive, and sometimes, when alone, 

Muse o'er these lines and think of me ; 
And through the shadowy clouds of care 
Send up for me one pure, warm prayer. 
Schaghticoke, N. Y, 1835. J. S. F. 

Hire. Rentan'e I^ast Poem* 

Tna Duhtin Univerait^ Magaiine from which the 
rulk»wiiig lilies by Mas. Us.ass ars taken, says tliey are 
* the laM VMses ever dteuted by her, wliich slie seat to u« 
a few days previous to her death. They are eoUUed 
"Tbe Poetry of the Psalms.'* 

NoiLT thy song, O minstrel, rushed lo meet 
The Eternal on the pathway of the blast, 
With darkness round him, as a mantle casl^ 
And cherubim to waft his flying seat. 
Amidst the hills, that smoked beneath his feet. 
With trumpet voice thy spirit called aloud, 

kAnd bade the trembling rocks hts name repeat, 
And the bent cedars, and the bursting cloud. 
But for more gloriously to earth made known 
By that high strain, than by the thunder's tone, 

The flashing torrents, or the ocean roll ; 
Jehovah spoke through the imbreathing fire, 
Natiire's \Tist realms forever to inspire 

With the deep worship of a living souL 
Dublin, April, 1833. 

Tlie D«ir« 

• He will not come,' said the gentle child. 

And she patted the poor dog's head, 
And she pleasantly called him and fondly smiled, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, 

Nor arose from his lowly bed. 

»Twas his master's grave where he chose to rest. 

He guarded it night and day, 
The love that glowed in his grateful breast. 
For the ft-iend who had fed, controlled, caresL 

Might nawr fade aWay. 

And when the long grass rusUed near, 
Beneath some hastenii^ tread, 



He started up with a quivering car, 
For be thought 'twas the step of his Master 
Returning from the dead. 

But sometimes when a storm drew ii%l^ 

And the clouds were dar^ and fleet, 
He tore the turf with a mournful cry, 
As if he would force his way, or die, 
To his much loved Master's feet. 

So there through the summer's heat he lay, 

Till Autumn's nighu grew bleak, 
Till his eye grew dim with his hope's decay, 
And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt and weak. 

And oft the pitying children brought 

Their offerings of meat and bread, 
And to coax him away to their homes they aeogfat 
But his buried master he ne'er ibrgoc, 

Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 

Cold Winter came, with on angry sway. 

And the snow lay deep and sore, 
Then his moaning grew fainter day by day. 
Till close to where the broken tomb-stone lay, 

He fell, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with mortal pain. 

And Death was by his side. 
With one loud cry that shook the plain. 
He called for his master,— bat all in vaini 

Then sUetched himself and died. 

Prom the New- York Ifhror. 
Tlse nartrr of Sclo. 

■T jtas. swouaifBT. 
BaiOBT Summer breiithi>d in Scio. Gay she bang 
Her coronal upon the olive boughs. 
Flushed the nweei cluiiters on the ripening vines, 
And shook fresh fragrance from the citron-groves, 
TiH every breeze was satiate. 

But the sons 
Of that fair Isle bore winter in tbeir soul ; 
For, 'mid the temples of their ancestora. 
And through ibe weeping raastie-boireM tbefr step 
Was like the nan who hears tbe oppressor's voice, 
In nature's softest echo ; and the Turk 
In solemn domination, marked the smoke 
Curl from his pipe around that ruhied done, 
Whence mighty Homer awed the listening world 

Once, to tbe proud divan, with stately step, 
A youth drew near. Surpassing beanty sat 
Upon his princely brow, and from his eye 
A glance likfvHghtnlDg part«*d as he spoke : 
' Iknd a jewel. From my sires It came, 
In long transmission, and upon my soul 
There was a bond to keep it for my sons, 
* Tie gone, and in iu stead a fiUse oae shines, 
I ask for Justice.' 

Brandishing aloft 
His cimlter, tbe ino8r)F*m cadi cried— 
iij AUah and his Prophet ! guilt like this, 
Shall feel the avenging stroke. Bring forth the wreteh 
Who robbed thy casket* 

Then the appellant tore 
The tarban from bis brow, and cast it down. 
Lo! the false Jewel see? And wouldst thou know 
Whose fraud exchanged it for my precious gem 1 
Thou art the man. My birthright was the faith 
Of Jesus Christ, which thon didst stesi away 
With glazing words. Take back the tinseled baits. 
And let me sorrowing seek my Savior's fold, 
Templed I was, and madly have I faUen 
Oh ! gh^e ne baek my faith 1 

And thereto stood. 
The stately-bom of Scio in whose veins 
Stirred the high blood of Greece. There was a paosa*- 
A haughty lifting up of Turkish brow»- 
In wonder and In scora-a mattered tone, 
Of wrath preonrsive, and s stern reply. 
♦ The l^ith of Osmyn, or the sabre stroke- 
Choose thee, young Greek.' 



ThearoaeMsloftrfcfm 
la anils n^^ssiy : a«l Ms d«r votes 
Kaog oat sMosDos as a trianfil ssi^ 
' Give hmfkwtjf faith,* 

ApaloiorchMMlyi 
Thro' Bicbe and wiadosr of a imml^ e-« 
And tbere the waiJIng of a stifled dirge, 
Ease sad at midnight hour. Jt eerpse was Oers 
And a yoang, beauteous ereatnre, kneeHng low. 
In vokoless grief. Her wealtb of raveo locks 
Swept o'er the dead nan*s brow, as tbere she laid 
The withered bridal crown ; while every hope 
That at its twining woke, and every Joy 
Toaag knre hi fond idnia>j bad avMri. 
Perished that boor. 

FeeMy she raised a chiU 
And bade hhn kiss his laih«. Bat tbe boy 
Shrank back la horror frem tfce clotted Moo^ 
And wildly clasped fcis ban* with sack a ay 
Of piercing anguish, that each bean recoiled 
From his hnpaatioaed woe. 



UBaMvcd--oDe whko-haifed metaaehs^ mn^ 
Who stood in utter desolation forth : 
Silent and solemn, like some lonely tower. 

Tet, in bis tearless ejre, there seemed a spttt 
Of vidor-gtory, mid despair, to bon^- 
Tkat SeiaU msrtfr «<u kia anlf son I 

HEALTH SECURED, 

BT TBK ITSB or 

HTER'S HTGBflAN VBGBTABUB 

Universal JtMedicine. 

The Hygeian Medicine is composed of the nnr*^ 
vegetable substances I. nature, wnKSTthS leSj £S^ 
of mineral or mercurial matter which is UfL^JStSTtSd 
therefore destructive to the hn^an sv«Sn, S^Cd 
imo bis admixture. It purges the bK Vive?^ .2 

SLws'l^ii^lSlitr^iEi'^^i''^* the dr^lXn^^*^ 
news beakby action tbroogb tbeeotbv wmax^otth^mmtJ^ 

oieep, raitt in the Bide; Yeliow, Typhus, Aemittam maA 
mSH'i^' Feveni: Fever and AiSe; lXn!S?i^ 
Biles, Aposteraes, Tomors, Eryslpelus, v'ii.eeral Indant^ 

ttOns.MuDUM.Croiin. Poriiin4>..».^;.. »• s— Tw .TtT""^ 



P^Z^U. "'•'i '^^'X?^' Meafle«, Basit, Small Pox. 
SSSSl' Ki'Iir'^S^I; En?ac««tlon. f)ecline.'Cn^pr^. 
bcorfBia, King's Evil, Cancer, Syphihs, E3eabantia«M. 

Sight, Morbid Hi*aring, Morbid Smell, MorMi TawT 
Vitus 8 Dance, Palsy, Hendnche, Vertigo, Syncooe Co»- 
nrh'«nJ.?rT*»^ *''"*' C°'-P^e«<^yTDroJ?:^Dp^. 
diiiiSt* ibSJh T"i! *^™P^t««« ; «« ^ell sTevery'oSS 
disease to whkh the human frame is UaWe. ForSalel^ 

Hud^n, 1835. ^^^^^^ STOMARD, 



wo'ti b'y"th?"^' ''"^ '"^ ^* to M yea« Of age, to 

Book 4k Job PrinUiti^, 

an d on the most rB^onrn X^^H^j^^^^^' '^^ 
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From tli« Ladicn' Companion. 

The Thunder Storm. 

\A TALK. 
CoiicJudcd.l 
A8 Kuwaru rnpidly uttered this, Mahitable 
snt gazing on him. in silent aiTiazement. She 
had seen thai Edward admired Elizabeth, but 
this was very natural, and supposing he knew 
of her engiigement to Theodore, she did noi 
imagine i^ cherished warmer feelings. Nay, 
when the simple creature saw them so often 
together in eurnest conversation, she thought 
it probable thai Elizabctii was making her neu 
friend, a confidant of lier attachment. * Well, 
Vm proper sorry,* she said — • It is hard^ if 
you love her. to have her marry another.' 

* Marry another ! — I assure you I have no 
iBuch intentions, I mean to have an explana- 
tion to-morrow, and if that sweet girl loves 
me as I think she does, she shall be mine, in 
spite of Theodore.' 

• For gracious sake ! you will not think of 
making mischief-— You do not know Jiou 
Theodore loves her, I am sure it would break 
his heart to lose her — I should be sorry to 
have any harm- come to him, he is so good 
cmd kind and gentle-*-he is as likely a young 
man as ever you saw — they think all the 
world of him at college, and then he is the pel 
of all the village. Elizabeth must love him — 
She cannot change her mind do soon. Ah ! 
Mr. Graham, if you could read his poetry you 
would love him yourself, and never dream of 
such cruelty as to try to get her heart from 
him. He would just slink away under some 
green tree, and lay his head down and die* 
Tears rolled down Mahitable^s cheeks. 

Edward did not answer her, but maintain- 
ed during the remainder of the ride a gloom\ 
silence. Sometimes as the idea of the gentle, 
loving Theodore rose before him, ho deter- 
mined to leave B at once, aye, although 

it would break his heart-strings — but the 
image of Elizabeth in all her grace and sweet- 
ness came before him, and with it, came tht 
conviction that her heart was his alone, and 
all his honorable resolves were effdced. 



The next afternoon Elizabeth brought her|j 
sewing and made Mahitable a friendly visit.' 
Edward espied her, from his window, and 
waB soon over there, her coldness had worn 
away, but there was a sadness, a subdued 
tenderness in her bright grey eyes, which 
convinced Edward he had nothing to fear. 
That evening, he walked home with lier, and^ 
by the light of the lover^s moon, told her all 
his love, and all his sorrow. 

Elizabeth drew her hand from his, covered ji 
her face and burst into tears. *■ Oh ! you | 
must not talk thus to me,* she said, *■ 1 1| 
cannot hear you— for — for, I am engaged to 
another.* 

^ I have heard,* said Edward, * something 
of a childhBh engagement, many years ago ; 
but dearest Elizabeth, the heart must go witii 
the hand, and you will not have the cruelty 
to tell me you love this absent Theodore 
more than me.' She raised her eyes, and as 
Edward gazed into their soft depths, he saw 
that Theodore's hope had gone. 

She turned away and clasped her hands^ 
* Oh ! I dare not — m;»y not love you, for now 
I am pledged to him and must not break my 
vow.* 

• But would you deceive him dearest 
Think you not, when he has discovered your 
heart is not with him, as soon he must, — he 
will not reproach you for concealing the truth, 
ere you had wrecked your happiness as well 
as his.* 

* Refiroach, ah no ! he is all gentleness, 
too good, too gentle for me. Theodore ; 
my early friend, must I desert you 1* Eliza- 'I 
beih was no arguer, and before they reached 
lier father's houne, Edward had convincc<'; 
her, she was acting most rightly and justly, ; 
when she consented to write to Tlieodure of 
licr changed feelings, and accept of Graham 
in his place. Edward bade Elizabeth adieu | 
at the gate, and left her. As she approached j 
the house, she perceived her fniher and 
mother, sitting together outhe piazza, a sense || 
of wroncr came over her, and could she have' 
avoided them, she willingly would, but there •! 
was no other entrance open, so collecting all i 
her composure, she ran up the steps— | 



* Who came home with you Lizzy,* said 
her father. 

Elizabeth answered in a low voice, < Mr. 
Graham,* — and was going on. 

• Slop my child,* he said, * I have some- 
thing to say to you — Sit down a moment.' 

Dreading what was coming, Elizabeth sank 
down in a dark corner, and prepared for the 
worst* ' What I wanted to say was,' said 
Farmer Chapman, * I don't think it quite right 
in you, who are engaged to Theodore How- 
ard, to be junketting about with this young 
stranger — 1 know he is very clever, and very 
likely, and it is well enough to walk with hini 
sometinies, but to be always about with him, 
sets folks a talking, and I reckon, if Theo- 
dore was to hear it, he would think very hard 
of you. It is \ery naieral for you to be 
pleased with his company — and its very 
natcral for him to select my child out of all 
the gals in the town, but you ought not to 
permit so much attention from him, as you 
are all but the wife of Theodore Howard.* 
Mr. Chapman was going on, with what he 
thought a necessary parental check, when he 
was interrupted by the deep sobs of his 
daughter. Her mother kindly threw her 
arms around her and drew her to her bosom, 
wiiile her father exclaimed, 'Why Lizzy 
what's the matter ? I did not mean to hurt 
your feelings I have said too much perhaps, 
but I know all young gals will be giddy,' 

• Oh I father! it is too late,' cried the 
unhappy Elizabeth — ' I must tell all — my 
engagement wiih Theodore is broken, and I 
liave promised to marry Mr. Graham.' Her 
mother withdrew her arms from her with a 
groan. 

* Elizabeth,' said Mr. Chapman, in a severe 
tone, * it cannot be — I never can believe a 
child of mine can be so base ; what ! break 
your engagement with Naomi Howard's son- 
give up one who has loved you so long, for 
an acquaintance of a few months !' 

^ I cannot help it,' sobbed Elizabeth, * I 
love Theodore no longer.' 

* Well. I'll be diirned,' exclaimed her father, 
stamping with his foot, until he made the 
piazza shake, * if I ever know'd fickleness 
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equul to this, what do you know of this man; 
he may be a vagabond— you*ll kill Theodore — 
I am ashamed of you !' 

• Dear Hezekiah !' interposed Mrs. Chnp- 
nian, • you know the aflTeciions can*l be 
controlled. I am sorry for Tlieodore's dis- 
appointment, and I am sorry for il»e blume 
Lizzy will get ; but what we can't cure we 
must endure, you know, so we must make 
the best of it. He is a young man, who has 
been well educated, his connexions are very 
genteel, and he is very rich.* 

• You are all alike — for a lilile money you 
would break the hearts of all your friends. I 
declare I (lave a great mind to pull up stakes, 
;»nd go live with the Indians, they would 
behave much better.* 

• Well, but husband, this Mr. Graham is so 
much above, what we had a right to expect 
for our daughter.' 

• I don't care if he was General Washing- 
ton himself, and General Stark to boot, she 
sha'nt have him. I will not give my consent 
to such scandalous parjury.' So sayit^g, the 
honest Vermonter stum|)ed into the house, 
and marched off to bed. The mother and 
daughter held a long and interesting conver- 
sation, the result of wliich was, they had 
entered into a holy alliance to resist the old 
man,*a Poutrance, and do their very best to 
promote the match between Elizabeth and 
Edward. 

When Graham called the next morning he 
found Mrs. Chapman and Elizabeth alone. 
Mr. Chapman went out early to work in the 
(lelds, leaving word, * if that pranking Yorker 
came, he should be sent home with a flea in 
his ear.' Mrs. Chapinan, had been very 
much pleased with the elrgance of Edward's 
dress and manner, and now in anticipation of 
Elizabeth's brilliant prospects, she entered 
readily into all their plans, and promised to 
soften her husband in their fnvor. This she 
found no easy task. But at hist, as the poor 
man said, continual dropping wore away the 
stone, and weary of a long system of little 
torments, and startled by hints that his ob- 
stinacy would lead to a clandestine marriage, 
or perhaps really alarmed by his daughter's 
miserable looks, his resistance became grad- 
ually less and less, until he fmally intimated, 
that although he could not give his consent 
he would not oppose it, and Elizabeth 
espoused the wanderer Edward Graham. 

One fine afternoon, about three weeks after 
the wedding, the happy couple sallied out fur 
a stroll. Mrs. Chapman was sitting in the 
parlor with Muhitable Peabody. and Merccy 
Wiiyland, the bride-maid, who had comc^ 
from Montpelier to attend the marriage, when 
the latter suddenly exclaimed, * Dear me ! 
what a spruce young man is riding up the 
road. I have not seen such a fine young gen- 
tleman this long while. Gracious ! I declare 



he is coming here— I must give my curls a 
look.' So saying, she ran to the glass, to re- 
arrange the wild blue lupins, she had placed 
in her light tresses. Surprized to hear no 
observations from her companions, she turn- 
ed around, and saw them gazing on each 
other in evident consternation. 

At length Mrs. Chapman spoke — * Theo- 
dore is not coming here, sure— is he Mahit- 
able.' 

' My gracious I yes — he has tied his horse 
to the rails. Now he springs over, and now 
comes suiilingly'up to the house — he cannot 
have heard of her marriage — what is to be 
done •* 

* I am sure 1 cannot tell,* said Mrs. Chap- 
man in a disconsolate tone. It will break the 
poor boy's heart.' 

The footsteps of the unconsions Theodore 
were now ascending the steps— he opened the 
door, came in, looked gaily round the room, 
and then advancing to Mrs. Chapman, stiook 
her heartily by the hand. 

• Where is Elizabeth,* he asked eagerly, 
while a smile of happiness played over his 
handsome features. 

'The dear girl is well I hope.* There was 
silence for a few moments. Mrs. Chapman 
was too much overcome to speak — site saw 
their letters had passed him on the road, that 
Ciizabeili's marriage was unknown to him, 
and feared the effect of too sudden announce- 
ment of the mournful truth. At length 
Mahitable answered faintly, * Elizabeth is 
well.' 

* But where is she,* demanded the impati- 
ent lover. * Your looks tell me there is 
something dreadful to relate — speak at once, 
be she ill or dead tell me, and I will try to 
bear it finnly.' 

Mercey, who had sat in amazement at the 
scene, for she knew not who Theodore was, 
seeing them turn away, as if loth to answer 
the poor young man, said hastily — * Mahitable, 
why do you not speak ; you know Elizabeth 
is well, slie has gone out to walk with her 
iiusband.' 

Young Howard had turned to her with a 
flush of joy, when she assured him, his 
Elizabeth was well, but when the last unex- 
pected and overwhelming sentence met his 
ear, he seemed by some horrid enchantment, 
turned from a being glowing with healtli 
and love, to a cold and motionless, and 
senseless statue. He uttered no exclama- 
tion — he did not fall, but stood with his 
fixed eyes glaring on poor Mercey, imtil she 
turned from him, with a shudder of affri^hi. 

• Oh ! what have 1 done to him I — What is 
the matter with him,' she screamed. * He is 
struck dead, go to him.' 

At last the unhappy young man spoke — 
but with a voice so changed, that all in the 
room shuddered when its death-like tones 



came o'er their ear. • Is it true,' be said,— 

* has Elizabeth married another !' 

The sobs of Mrs. Chapman was the only 
'inswer he received. She had loved Tlieodore 
as a son, and the sight of the misery which 
slie had in a measure brought to his youthfu^ 
heart, nearly overpowered her. Theodore 
turned to go towards her, but he staggered, 
and fell violently back against the wall. 

• Oh ! my own unhappy boy,' cried Mrs. 
Chapman, running towards him. * This has 
killed him, I know it has.' 

* Leave me,' he said, gently pushing her 
away, * I am but a ^ppr weak boy. I shall be 
better soon. I will go out awhile.* 

Mrs. Chapman begged him to stay, or let 
her go with him— he answered not, bet 
pressing both hands over his eyes, as if to 
shut out the world, rushed hastily through 
the house and garden, aiUt plunged into a 
grape vine bower, at the/end of the walk. 
Stunned and blinded by this sudden stroke 
of wretchedness, he vainly endeavored to 
collect his ideas, and compose himself enough 
to think. That something dreadful and unex* 
pected had fallen on him, he fell, but it was 
some moments ere he comprehended, that 
Elizabeth, his own sweet Elizabeth no longer 
loved him. She had abandoned him — she 
was married to another. How could one so 
young and so confiding, bear this weight of 
woe. His arms were tost wildly to Heaven, 
and he walked distractedly about the arbor— 
that arbor where he had often sat so happily 
with his lost love, oh, the misery of that hour. 

* Tkt heart knoweth its otm bitterness J" 
Can years of happiness compensate for one 
moment of such exquisite anguish. In thio 
he struggles-despair has her iron grasp on 
him, and he cannot escape the burden which 
is bowing him to the earth. 

Voices were now heard in the garden— 

* Where are you going my sweet Elizabeth ? 
The dew is heavy, you had better return to 
the house.' 

*I am only going into the arbor for a book,' 
said Elizabeth—' Go in dear husband, I will 
soon follow,' 

She entered the bower gaily, and the first 
object which met her eye, was the injured 
Theodore, leaning opposite to her, his arms 
folded, and his head bowed on his breast. 
She stood gazing fearfully on him, almost 
hoping it was some dreadful apparition which 
would suddenly disappear from her eyes. He 
raised his head slowly, fixed his eyes gloomily 
on her. and tjaid, in a stem sad voice, • Why 
do you come hef e, heartless one I Would you 
see the efTect of your treachery on your 
victim ? Would you enjoy the agony of the 
heart you have crushed and trampled on? 
Look at me — are you satisfied — now leave 
me. Why do you not leave me alone in my 
misery ?' 
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The sorrowing Elizabeth did not raove — 
overcome with grief, she burst into tears, and 
turning from him covered her face with her 
hands. At the sight of the distress of her he 
still fondly loved, all his bitterness left hhri. 
Theodore sprang towards her, and ihrowino 
his arms around her, exclaimed, * Forgive me 
dearest Elizabeth-^do forgive me. I have 
cruelly wounded your feelings I know — but 
scarcely am conscious what I say. You who 
know too well, with what devoicdness I loved 
you, how my every thought turned to you, 
may imagine the misery your desertion gives 
me, — oh, Elizabeth!' he exclaimed leaving 
her, and sinking on a bench. • I did love 
you — deeply love you, and it is so hard to 
meet with this return. You have destroyed 
me, all the plans I have been building, all the 
hopes of future happiness, which cheered me 
in my toils for so long a time, are crushed 
in one moment. But do not weep so — I 
cannot bear to see you in tears. This ha« 
upset me, but I shall be stronger soon, 
Elizabeth !' he said, as he gazed on her, while 
his deep blue eyes expressed the greatest 
anguish, « I now look on you for the last 
time^ — I must leave you forever. Is this then 
that rapturous meeting I so Ion; anticipated, — 
ah, little did I imagine, it would be, only to 
bid you an eternal adieu.* 

He was rushing from the arbor, when 
Elizat)cth cried — • Theodore, leave me not 
thus ; will you not forgive me ; oh I tell me 
you forgive me, or I cannot be happy.* He 
turned— pressed her to his heart — passed 
rapidly through the garden, sprang on his 
borse, and w-ris soon at his mother's door. 

Mrs. Howard, who had not seen her son for 
a year, was delighted when she found he had 
returned, and throwing down her knitting she 
ran out crying, * my dear Theodore ! who'd a 
thought it ! why sure it can't be you— come 
in, come in dear boy.' 

Theodore threw his arms around his 
mother, kissed her, then sat down with his 
head leaning on his hand without speaking 

Mrs. Howard knew her son had heard of 
the marriage of Elizabeth, and sitting down 
mournfully opposite him, she gazed on him 
in tearful silence. At length she said — * So 
I see you have heard all about Elizabeth 
Chapman's marriage. But don't grieve about 
it. come, it a'nt manly to be down-hearted about 
a faithless girl.' 

* Mother,' said Theodore mildly — * you 
must have patience with me for a little while. 
I am a weak boy, I know, and this will have 
its way ; it was a sudden blow mother, and 
sometimes I ihmk it has broken my heart.* 

Mrs. Howard burst into tears. * I am sure 
I wish this fellow had been to Guinea before 
he had come here getting Elizabeth's heart 
away from you, but she's a cruel heartless 
thing, I cannot bear her.' 



* Ah mother,' said Theodore, kissing the 
tears from his mother's cheek, • you must 
not blame her, she could not help loving him. 
It was not her fault. You know it would have 
been wrong in her to marry me if she loved 
another — love another !' he exclaimed with 
an unnatural burst of violence. *I know her 
heart, she does not love him ; he is rich, I 
see it — she has sold herself for gold and 
destroyed me. But she shall not triumph — 
cold, calculating being ! He shall die — let me 
go mother. He shall not live in her smiles, 
while I am cast aside like a dog to die. Yes, 

mother, I ajii dy trying.' 

The violence of his passion now abated as 
suddenly as it had arisen, and he fell back 
insensible in his mother's arms. The un- 
happy young man was placed in bed, and hie 
weeping mother sat by him, smoothing back 
his damp glossy locks from his pale forehead 
with her trembling hands. The tears rolled 
down her withered cheeks, as she gazed on 
her only child, in whom she had taken so 
much pride, bowed down by a blast of misery, 
lyint; moiionless and insensible before her. 
The physician, who had been sent for, now 
came, but it was a long time before the 
unhappy Theodore showed any signs of life. 
Then, medicines were administered, the cur- 
tains closed, and his sorrowing mother seated 
herself by his bedside, and watched him until 
morning. Theodore awoke the next day, 
calm and rational, but neither the presence, 
nor the caresses of his mother could raise a 
smile. A deep melancholy was stamped in 
every feature of his youthful face, and 
although he replied to his mother in a calm 
tone, yet she saw a fearful change had fallen 
on her darling boy, and she could no longer 
hope he might be happy again. 

He spoke not of Elizabeth, nor alluded to 
his sorrows, except to regret his passion of 
yesterday. * And I trust,' he said, * I shall 
never give way to such unmanly violence 
again. You never saw me thus before, 
mother.* 

' No, dearest Theodore, I never did — you 
are the best and gentlest boy in all Varmont — 
and to think that proud girl should treat you 
so, is more than I can bear.* 

* No more of that, dear mother — if you 
love me, never mention her to me again, I 
must try to forget her — yes.' he added, 
pressing his hands over his eyes, * my only 
chance of happiness must be, in banishing 
from my heart, all those sweet thoughts and 
feelings, which have filled it so long. Those 
airy castles, those lovely visions, it has been 
my sole delight to indulge in, must fade 
before the sadness of stern reality. *My 
peace now depends on forgetting my early 
days— in erasing from my memory all those 
years of my youth — for they have been spent 
with her. And Elizabeth ! must I forgtt 



her, the remembrance of whom has been alas 
my only joy. But enough of this — I have a 
task before me, I must walk, or ride— do any 
thing but think.' Poor Theodore found the 
task he had set himself greater than he could 
perform. His had not been an active life, he 
had lived in his study, or in the woods alone, 
or in rambling with, or thinking of Elizabeth. 
Her he had loved, with an intenseness and 
devotedness few feel. The severe shock he 
had received, he could not struggle whh, but 
all strength and firmness seemed fled from 
his young heart. He would see no one, go 
to no house where he had formerly been, but 
sat for hours leaning his arms on his little 
table, and his head on them, or rambled alone 
in the silent forest. His mother could not 
prevail on him to see any of his early friends ; 
his only wish, he said, was to forget and be 
forgotten. 

One morning Theodore took up his hat, as 
usual, and was preparing to go out, when his 
mother asked him where he was going,—* to 
the woods, mother.' 

• How long shall you be gone.' 

• I know not.' 

• Dear Theodore, you must not wander so 
nmch alone in the forest. You must not 
stay out all day without food — indeed it is 
wrong ; you will get sick, you will die, then 
what will become of your poor mother. My 
son,' she continued, endeavoring to suppress 
her tears, * I have never spoken to you about 
your sorrows since the first day of your 
return, but I must speak ; it grieves me to 
ih€ heart, to see my only child give himself 
up to such misery and despair. Now don't 
sit down to that table agjiin. I cannot bear 
to see you there, leaning your head on your 
hands for hours. It is not right, my son ; 
you must employ yourself.' 

• Dear mother, what can I do. If I attempt 
to read, the letters are all dim, if I would 
write, my hand trembles so that my writing is 
illegible, tell me, what would you have 
me do.' 

• It is diflScult at first. I know, but try again 
my son ; we all have troubles sent us from 
our Father^ and it is our duty to him, to bear 
(hem as lightly as possible. I cannot expect 
you not to feel ; but to give up as you do — to 
exhaust yourself by going without food — to 
spend ydur days in listless despondency, is 
unfitting you for exertion in this world, and I 
fear acceptance in the next. Pardon me my 
son, if I distress you, but I think it my duly 
to arouse you. If your mother is not as dear 
to you as Elizabeth, yet you owe h( r some- 
thing. Remember, you are sacrificing her 
health and pence, as well as your own.' 

• Dear mother — I will do all you wish ; what 
shall I do to please you.' 

• Why, in the first place, you must accustom 
yourself to see Mrs. Graham — nay, do not 
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start su ; stop, )Ou must hear nie. It is your 
only course, if you wish to recover peace of 
mind. You must hear her name spoken, and 
see her also ; promise me you will try. For 
llie sake of your poor old sorrowing mother, 
do endeavor to seek her. 

• Mother I promise.' 

• That's a dear boy ! my own Theodore 
now — remember< I liave no husband-^no one 
but you to look to for happiness.' 

• Well, mother, I have promised.' 

• Then, why not go to-day.' 

• Nay, not to the house ; there is to be u 
party to fish on the lake.' 

• You need not go in the same boat witli 
them, but go with others, and do not let that 
Graham say you are pin-ng away with grief, 
because he got your love away,' 

• Ha ! does he say that. I'll go mother, I 
will visit all my old friends, indeed I will, but 
pot to-day. I am unfitted for this yet, give 
me but this one day to prepare myself for this 
great effort, and I promise you. dear mother, 
I will ride up to Mrs. Chapman's and face 
them all— nay, more, I will laugh and look 
gay, and they shall suppose every unhiipp) 
feeling is erased from my heart. Will that 
satisfy you — ^This day i must have to school 
fny heart.' 

• Well, go mj son, but remember to-mor- 
row I shall depend on you, who have never 
broken a promise to me,' 

Early that day three wagons drove from 
Mrs. Chapman's door. Beside Elizabeth 
and her husband, there were all the young 
people of the town. The ride to Lake 
Champlain was delightful. The morning was 
bright and clear, and the air filled with fra- 
grance, which the dew had extracted from the 
flowers. The songs of the birds re-echoed 
around the woods, while through openings of 
the forest, the waters of the lake were seen 
glittering, and quivering in the morning sun ; 
occasionally a summer breeze wafted aside 
the foliage about them, and gave the gazer 
a passing glimpse of the deep, and pure 
cerulean heaven. Our party arrived at the 
shore in high spirits ; every thing cond}ined 
to wind them up to an unusual pitch of enjoy- 
ment. Leaving the wagons, all embarked in 
sail boats, to • ride on the lake,' as they 
express it. Edward and Elizabeth, wiiii 
James Chapman, Mtrcey and Mahitablc, and 
young Bennet were in one boat, while a 
larger one contained the remainder of the 
company, and that important accompanymeni 
to all picnics, the collation. The sails were 
hoisted, and, filling with the summer breeze, 
were soon fir out in the blue waves of the 
like. 

Graham gazed around him wiih increasing 
pleasure for his eyes had seldom rested on 
so fair a scene. At one time, they were 
under a mass of bold cliffs, which towerin^ 



to the clouds, threw its dark shadow far out >' join the fishers, and get some fish for our 
in the lake — then again the level shores, and dinners, or the daughters of your country 



cultivated tracts, claimed his attention, or 
some lonely isle, whose deep verdure was 
spotted with clum|>s of magnificent trees, 
uhile the distant hills, and the outlines of 
Fort Ticonderoga, added to the variety and 
soft beauty of the scene. Elizabeth was in 
the meanwhile, sitting in a musing attitude, 
apparently engaged in watching the ripples 
which were dancing around the boat. Mahit- 
able was one of those inconvenient person- 
ages who are born without tact, and turning 
to Elizabeth, she said in a low tone, * I dare 
say you are thinking now of what just came 
iicross me. The last time you and I were 
together on a boating expedition, poor dear 
Theodore Howard was with us,* 

• Yes, I confess that my ideas were on that 
sailing party, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance I came to-day ; for I cannot bear 
to enjoy myself, wheq I know he is so un- 
happy — and through my means. Ah, indeed, 
it sometimes niitkes me quite wretched.* 

• I am in hopes he is getting over it now,' 
replied Midiitable — * I passed the house yes- 
terday, and seeing his mother at the window, 
I asked her how Theodore was. She answer- 
ed • quite well.' I then asked her how his 
spirits were. •• His spirits," she said, 
drawing herself up — '* his spirits are very 
^ood, I assure you : there is nothing the 
matter with him, and I hope you will tell your 
friend, Elizabeth Chapman so." ' 

Elizabeth sighed, and shook her head. 
She knew him and his mother too well to 
hope this. Arrived now at the fort, the parly 
uscended to ramble around the ruins. Mel- 
ancholy is generally mixed with our seiisations 
while gazing on a ruin ; but here their only 
feelings were those of proud triumph and 
gratitude to heaven for their country's free- 
dom. The deeds that were done there were 
recounted, and they gazed on the crumbling 
masses, as monuments of the heroes who 
once fought there. 

James Chapman, who had stood with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed on the fallen 
fortress, now suddenly elapsed his hands 
together, and, while his eyes flashed wili 
enthusiasm, exclaimed, » By gum I I wish I 
had been here !' 

• Gracious me ! brother, what's the matter .<' 
said Elizabeth. 

* I was thinking of that cute exploit of Allen 
and Arnold. What rare sport they must 
liave had ! Graham, do you see that rock, on 
the other side of the lake? Well, there did 
tlmt valiant band embark ; over this very spot 
thry came silently on, headed by Ethan Allen, 
and took the fort before a single gun was 
fired. Now, why can*t I ennoble my name by 
some such exploit ?' 

* Come,' said Mahitable, * vou had belter 



I will starve.' 

I While the gentlemen were catching and 
cooking the fish, the ladies spread a cloth 
' under the shade of some trees, and covered 
it with their rustic fare. James Chapman 
' was constituted waiter, and throwing a napkin 
over his arm, he flourished around with so 
many smirks and graces, that poor Mahitable 
was almost convulsed with laughter. Tlie 
I fish were declared to be cooked to a charm, 
and the feast was seasoned and concluded 
j with jokes and joyous laughter. The clouds 
had been flitting about all day — now spotting 
the broad surface of the lake with shadows, 
and now sailing far away in the blue sky. 
Now, however, they gradually congregated 
together, and the western sky assumed a 
black and threatening hue. Graham, who 
first observed this, was quite uneasy ; but 
some had strolled too far to be recalled, and 
some begged to finish a segar, and much 
lime elapsed ere they all prepared to depart. 
A sharp clap of thunder hastened their 
movements : the boats were unmoored, the 
sails unfurled and the party were soon oo 
their way, ♦ • • • 

After Theodore left his mother, be betook 
himself, as usual, to his solitary rambles. 
His favorite haunt was a hill, which rose 
abruptly from the shore of the lake. Here, 
throwing himself on the grass, beneath the 
shade of a chesnut tree, with no sound near, 
save the rustling of the leaves in the gentle 
breeze, he gazed sadly out on the lake, and 
over the varied and beautiful country beyond. 
* How often,' he said, * h*»ve I looked on all 
this with delight ! What bright visions of the 
future passed through my mind ! Ah, how 
iKippy I was ! How incredulously I listened, 
when the old people, shaking their heads at 
youth's day-dreams, spoke of the almost 
certainty of disappointment. There is no 
change here. The glittering lake at my feet— • 
the wild forests around — the lovely shores, 
and the elysian islands — all are the same; 
yet every soft and gentle feeling is tainted by 
that bitter fountain which lies in the recesses 
of my heart, and all this beauty gives no 
pleasure now.' 

A clap of thunder aroused Theodore— lie 
started to his feet and gazed around him ia 
dismay. The sky and water were of one dark 
hue. The bhist, which just then burst down 
on the land, bore the largest trees to the 
ground, and filled the air with leaves, and 
branches, and dust. Out on the cliff's 
extreme edge — quivering with the idea of the 
danger of' her he so fondly loved ; for out in 
the lake were two boats, with their masts bent 
to the water. With incredible exertion he 
let himself down the rocks, and stood on the 
shore. The larger boat had arrived safely. 
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and Unded im terrified passengers. Theo- 
dore looked eagerly among them, but she he 
fiought was not there. Wildly he gazed at 
the other frail bark. Its sails touched the 
water— it upset* and turned completely over I 
One groan escjiped Theodore ; then spring- 
ing into a boat, Tollowed by others, with the 
assistance of sails and o;trs, they succeeded 
in forcing their way through the waves. 
Young Bennet they met swimming to the 
shore, with IVJiss Wayland, and al\cr some 
exertion, had the happiness of rescuing them. 
Straining every nerve, the upset boat was at 
length reached, and there, almost faint with 
exhaustion, James Chapman was seen cling- 
ing to its side, supporting Elizabeth. Mahit- 
able had fortunately returned in the other 
boat. With a burst of gr-rititude Theodore 
received the insensible Elizabeth in his arms, 
and in a few moments the weary crew brought 
their rescued friends to the shore. Theo- 
dore bore- Elizabeth to a sheltered spot, 
where, with the assistance of others, he 
wrung the wet from her hair, rubbed her 
hands, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her revive. 

* Oh, my husband I' she cried, gazing 
wildly around her. *■ Did you save him .'' 
Where is he ?' 

* He must have swam to the shore.' 

* No, no, he is drownin;i! Go immediately,* 
she screamed wildly; * He is entangled in 
the sails ! I saw him far below mo, but 
fainted before I could tell them. Oh, Theo- 
dore — dear Theodore I go.' 

Theodore gazed on her, and out on the 
dark lake. A flush of joy rushed over him ; 
but striking his heart violently, maddened 
that such a thought fuuiul harbor there, he 
sprang into the boat, calling to Elizabeth, 
' I will save your husband, or die.' 

James followed him, and they were once 
more on the waters. Tlie floating wreck was 
attained again, and both gnzed down in searcii 
of the lost Graham. They espied him at 
last, and Theodore sprang out of the boat, 
and down through the water. James watched 
him anxiously. Theodore worked with in- 
cre<iible exertion to release him, who had 
made the world a desert to him, and arose 
twice for air, before he succeeded. He was 
at length loosened, and Theodore arose witli 
him to the surface ; he was placed safely in 
the bont, and James turned to assist Theo- 
dore ; but at that moment the blood gushed 
out over the face of young Howard, and 
relaxing his grasp, he sank heavily down 
through the stormy waves. Sorrow had so 
wasted him, and his extroardinary exertions 
that day had so exhausted him, that he burst 
a blood-vessel, and sunk to rise no more. 
James, in great distress, rowed around, and 
lingered in hopes of seeing his unhappy 
friend, but convinced he was gone forever, 



and knowing every minute was of conse- 
quence to Graham, he sadly took his way to 
the shore. Graham recovered slowly, but 
Elizabeth, miserable at the fate of Theodore, 
was taken home in a state of high fever and 
delirium. 

Mrs. Howard had felt in remarkable good 
spirits that day, for she now hoped to see 
her beloved boy recover from his slate of 
i^loomy sorrow ; and with her knitting in her 
bag she stepped over to take a dish of tea 
with neighbor Pcabody. At that moment 
James Chapman drove up to bring Mahilable 
home. The widow ran to the window. 
• Well, Jimmy,* she said, • I'm glad you have 
brought them home safely. I was terribly 
afeard when I heard the thunder, that some 
accident might happen : but where's the rest? 
I hope they are all safe.' 

* Oh, yes,' said James, turning pale with 
his endeavors to speak calmly to the bereaved 
woman ; ' they will be all here directly.' 

The poor unconcious mother ran on 
talking gaily, until a cidd chill crept over the 
party as they gazed on her smilinc; counte- 
nance, and thought how soon anguish would 
be seated on every feature. 

• I am so glad my Dorey did not go with 
you,' she continued. • I urged him to go, but 
I should have been in an agony of fear had I 
thought he was on the water in that storm, for 
should he be drowned, I don't know what 
would become of mc. He is no doubt 
sheltered somewhere. But drive on — you all 
look so weary.' 

James gave hie horse a cut, and drove 
away. ' Good heavens !' he exclaimed, * I 
should have gone raving mad, had I stayed 
there another monient. To hear that poor 
old soul speak so cheerfully, so much livelier 
than she has been for some time past, and to 
know the blow that is hanging over her — is 
horrible.' 

As they rode along, they were hailed from 
many a house, to know the fate of the party, 
.nnd soon every one but she whom it woidd 
touch the most, knew the loss of the gentle 
Tlieodore, and a sentiment of sorrow pervaded 
every heart. In the meanwhile, Mrs. Howard 
left her friend's house, and slowly took her 
way homeward. As she passed through the 
village, every one she met seemed very 
gloomy, and when she spoke smilingly to 
them, they gazed earnestly and piteously at 
her, or turned hastily away. Still, much 
occupied with her own thoughts, she scarcely 
observed this, but arrived at her home,, with 
a more serene heart than she had known for 
some time. The ne^t day the poor mother 
was informed of her loss, and, for an hour 
after the fatal intelligence, sat, with her hands 
clasped together, and her head bowed down 
on her breast, without speaking. Her kind 
neighbors succeeded in placing her in bed, 



from which she never rose again. Elizabeth 
stationed herself by her bedside, where she 
nursed her night and day. The sorrowing 
woman seldom spoke — never inquired the 
particulars of her son's death— but lay silently 
weeping with the bitterness a lonely and 
bereaved mother can alone feel. * Oh, EUiza- 
beth,' said she one day, *to think my boy, ray 
beautiful Theodore, is lying far down in the 
bottom of the lake, among the cold waves ; If 
he could only be buried by his father's side, I 
could bear it belter.' ♦ Be comforted then, 
my dear Mrs. Howard. Mr. Graham has 
offered a large sun) for the recovery of the 
body, and all the town has turned out in 
search of him.' 

* And I spoke harsh to him, Lizzy, on 
that very morning ! Oh, that cuts me to the 
heart ! I blamed him for indulging in sorrow. 
Little did I know that was the last day of his 
life ! Oh, if I had not spoken so harsh to him ! 
Lizzy, if I had not uttered those cruel words 
to my own kind, gentle boy !' 

Elizabeth did all in her power to alleviate 
the sorrows of the broken-hearted moilier— 
but in vain. Her spark of life were fast 
waning, and she laid motionless in her bed, 
seemingly only wailing to hear her son's body 
was found. Melancholy were ihe sensations 
of Elizabeth, while she sat, day after day, in 
that darkened room, and reflected on the 
misery her faithlessness had brought on that 
sorrowing mother ; and in the depth of her 
wretchedness, she even wished she had never 
seen the young slranger. 

On the ninth day after the loss of young 
Howard, the booming sound of cannon was 
heard at intervals, which were fired over the 
lake, in hopes this might eflect the raising of 
the body. The dying mother lay to all ap- 
pearance insensible, but with the sound of 
the cannon, a deep shudder would convulse 
her limbs, and show that life still lingered. 
The shores of the lake were lined with 
anxious spectators— boats were stationed 
around, and every endeavor was used to 
recover their young townsman. 

Just at dusk, Elizabeth heard the slow 
tramp of many feet approaching the house 
They stopped, and she crept softly out. 
Her husband stood in the entry. * The body 
is found,' said he, in a low tone. 

Elizabeth stole back to the room, and saw 
Mrs. Howard sitting up in bed. * Is that my 
poor boy ?' Elizabeth answered in the aflDrm- 
ative : the mother elapsed her hands, raised her 
eyes to heaven, and sank slowly back in her 
bed. Elizabeth sprang to her, but her spirit 
had gone to join her Theodore in heaven. 

And did she, who by her fickleness, had 
brought so nmch woe to the hearts that loved 
her^-did she live happy ader these disastrous 
events ? Alas ! poor girl ! a melancholy took 
possession of her heart— her borne became 
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%^earisuiiie, and she urged her husband to 
take her, as he had promised, to ibe city 
where b« lived. He was extremely reluctant 
to go, and soughf, by many an evasion, to 
remdin where he whs. However, he at last 
could not avoid it, and left the peaceful Vid- 
lies of Vermont. 

When arrived at the great city, Graham 
was forced to disclose to his wife that his 
only means of maintaining her was by ihf 
etage^-that he was on his way to Montreal, 
seeking an engagement, when an acquaintance 
offered to defray his expenses, if he would 
look after some lands of his in Vermont. 
ElizabetK was thunderstruck. She had al- 
ways been taught by her homely relatives, 
that the theatre was (as her plain-spoken 
father called it) the deviVs house ; and this, 
with the straightened means of her husband, 
preyed on her spirits and altered lier temper. 
Her husband saw he had lost her confidence, 
and sought for friends, and happiness away 
from home, where he once again plunged into 
that dissipated way of life which he once 
hoped he had forsworn forever. Elizabeth. 
in the lonely hours she now so frequently ex- 
perienced, reviewed her past life, and bitterly 
regretted that she had tlirown from her, so 
recklessly, the pure and faithful heart of 
Theodore. A few years passed, and by the 
sudden death of her husband, Elizabeth was 
left Mlone and penniless, in a large and 
unknown city ; but by raising a little money 
from the work of her hands, she succeeded 
in once more attaining the shade of her native 
Tallies, where she threw herself and three 
chihiren on the charity of her father. The 
peace she once knew here, was her's no more, 
for the remaining days of tlie lonely widow 
were worn away in care and discontent, and 
vain repining after the lost friend of her early 
youth. E. K. S. 
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Cbief Justice Iflarsball. 

John Marshall was born in Fauquier, 
Virginia, on the 24th of September, 1755, the 
eldest child of colonel Thomas Marshall, a 
planter of small fortune, who had fifteen 
children. From his intelligent father the 
future chief justice of the United States 
received the first rudiments of education. 
By him lie was introduced into the study ol 
history and poetry. From his father's tuition 
he passed, between his fourteenth and eight- 
eenih years, successively through the handc 
of several teachers, one of whom carried bin* 
as far as Horace and Livy in the Latin 
classics. Upon this foundation he aftenvard^i 
made himself a good Latin scholar. 

In his eighteenth year, while studying law, 
he engaged enthusiastically in the growing 
•oDtroversjr between Great Britain and her 



American colonies, devoting much time to 
military exercise in a volunteer corps, to 
training a military company in the neigh- 
borhood, and to reading the political essays 
of the day. 

In the summer of 1775, being in his 
twentieth ye^r, he was appointed first lieu- 
tenant in a company of minute men enrolled 
for actual service, and was soon afterwards 
engaged with his company in the battle ol 
the Great Bridge, where the British troops 
under lord Dunmore were repulsed with great 
oallantry. In July 1776, he was transferred 
as first lieutenant to the eleventh Virginia 
regiment on the continental establishment. 
The following winter he marched to the 
north, and in 1777 was promoted to the rank 
of captain. He was in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth. 
In 1780 he returned home and resumed the 
!5iudy of the law. while waiting for orders 
from the state legislature. In the autumn of 
the same year he obtained a license to 
practice, and rejoined the army, in \>hich he 
continued till 1781, when, there being a 
redundancy of officers in the Virginia line, 
he resigined his commission. 

He was distinsjuished in service for courage 
and activity, and such was the estimation in 
which he was held by bis brother officers, 
that qu;irrels and points of difference amonu 
them were often submitted to his arbitration. 
Tims early was he noted for that union of 
sound judgment and integrity which has since 
niven to his decisions a value and weitihi 
unsurpassed by those of any other judicial 
tribunal in the \%orld. 

He soon rose to eminence at the bar. In 
the spring of 1782 he was ejected a member 
of the State legislature, and in the autumn of 
the same year a member of the executive 
council. The following January he married 
Miss Ambler. In 1784 he resigned his seat 
in the council in order to return to the bar : 
and he was immediately afterwards re-elected 
to the legislature from Fauquier county. In 
1787 he was elected member for the county 
of Henrico, of which Richmond is the 
shiretown. He engaged warmly in the 
animated discussions of that excited period 
and was afienvards a member of the con- 
vention called in Virginia, to ratify the 
constitution. In 1788, the legislature having 
passed an act allowing a representative to the 
city of Richmond, he was invited to become 
a candidate and was selected. He continued 
in the legislature till 1791. when he retired, 
mingling however, actively in the politics of 
the day. 

One of the earliest meetings called to 
express public sentiment, as to the conduct 
of citizen Genet, was at Richmond, and Mr. 
Marshall drew up the resolutions there 
passed, expressing strong disapprobation of 



Genet's course, and a deep sense of the 
danger of foreign influence. In 1795 he was 
again elected to the legislature. 

About this period he was invited bj 
president Washington to accept the office of 
attorney general, but declined it on account 
of its interfering with his lucrative practice. 
Upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, as minister 
from France, president Washington solicitet! 
him to accept the appointment as Mr. Mon- 
roe's successor; this offer he likewiso 
declined. A year afterwards he was appointed 
bypresident Adams one of the three commis- 
sioners to be sent to France in place of one 
minister. The crisis was alarming, and from 
a sense of public duty he reluctantly accept- 
ed the appointment. He returned in 1799. 

In 1799, at the earnest solichation of 
eeneral Washington, who invited him to 
Mount Vernon for the purpose of discussing 
the subject, he became a candidate for 
congress and was elected. Thetlistingnished 
part he played in the memorable session of 
1799-1800 is well known. In 1800 without 
the slightest personal communication, he wa« 
nominated by the president secretary of war, 
and immediately afterwards secretary of state. 
Chief Justice Ellsworth dying about this time. 
Mr. Marshall was made on the Slst of 
January, 1801, chief justice of the United 
States, which post, — one of the most elevated 
and important known in the history of 
jiovernment, — he has occupied for 54 years, 
discharging its arduous and responsible 
functions with the highest credit to himself 
and the greatest benefit to his country. 

He calmly departed this life on the 6th 
of July l«)St, in the city of Philadelphia, 
surrounded by three of his children and 
many valuable friends. A few days previous 
to his death, he penned an inscription for his 
tombstone, and was fully prepared for the 
event. 

Biography can furnish the lives of few men, 
if any, who have had a longer, loftier and 
purer career. — His biographer eloquently 
observes^-* What indeed strikes us as the 
most remarkable in his whole character, even 
more than his splendid talents, is the entire 
consistency of his public life and principles. 
There is nothing in either which calls for 
apology or concealment. Ambition never 
seduced bim from his principles — popular 
clamor never deterced him from the strict 
performance of his duty. Amid the extrava- 
i^ancies of party spirit, he stood with n calm 
and steady inflexibility, — neither bending to 
fhe pressure of adversity, nor bounding with 
the elasticity of success. He lived such as 
man should live, by and with his principles. 
If we were tempted to say in one word in 
what he excelled all other men, we should 
say, in wisdom ; in the union of that virtue, 
which ripened under the hardy discipline of 
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principles, with that of knowledge, which 
constantly sifted and refined its old treasures, 
and as constantly gathered new. The Con- 
stitution, since its adoption, owes more to 
him than to any other single mind, for its true 
interpretation and vindication. — Whether ii 
lives or perishes, his exposition of its prin- 
ciples will be an enduring monument to hi& 
f.inic, so long as solid reasoning, profound 
finalysis, and sober views of government shall 
invite the leisure, or command the attention 
of statesmen and jurists.' 
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f*emale toeroism Ejtemplifled. 

Thk female character, when life passes 
vmooth and tranquil appears to be wholly 
made up of tenderness and dependence. It 
shrinks from the gaze of the rude, and recoils 
from the slightest touch of the impudent. 
But however it may appear in these circum- 
stances, certain it is that when dangers 
impend, traits of heroism and intrepidity dart 
out amid this tenderness and dependence, 
like lightning from the soft fleecy clouds of a 
Bummer^s evening. So when we stand by the 
ocean*s side and view its smooth and tranquil 
bosom, we little suspect the terrible energy 
of its wave, when lashed into fury by the winds ! 
The following fact confirms these remarks. 

In the year 1750, Henry and Emily, a new 
married pair, and children of wealthy parents 
in Boston, left their paternal abode, determin 
ed to effect a permanent settlement at a place 
called D— — ,(Mass.) Rmily had been 
brought up in the midst of affluence and was 
acquainted with distress and poverty only in 
the abstract. — ^Though her character was 
made up of all those qualities which we most 
admire in her sex, yet no one would have 
suspected the presence of those which her 
subsequent life so abundantly evinced. 

After a lapse of five years their house and 
farm presented the appearance of neatness 
ond comfort ; and except being sometimes 
startled from the slumbers of midnight by the 
yell of the savage, or the howl of the wolf, 
they had themselves suffered no molestation. 
The prospect from the hotisn was bounded 
on all sides by the forest except in one 
direction, where there was a de<*p valley from 
which the wood had been cleared to open a 
communication with the adjoining town. The 
rays of the setting sun, shooting almost 
horizontally into the valley, enabled the eye 
to reach to a great distance, and formed a 
great contrast to the deep gloom that bounded 
<tn both sides of the way. It was througSi 
this opening that Henry might be frequently 
seen at the close of tlie day returning from 
labor in a distant field. It was here too that 
the eye of affection and |)ope first caught a 
Tjew of a beloved object. 



One evening about the end of June, Henry 
was seen about half way up to the valley on 
his return home. At this inst^int a tall stout 
Indian leaped from an adjoining wood and 
seized upon the unprotected and unsuspicious 
Henry, and appeared to be in the act of takinu 
his scalp. The forest around rang with savage 
yells ; and four Indians, were seen bounding 
over the fields towards the house. In an j 
instant the tender and depending Emily was 
transformed into the bold, the intrepid heroine. 
She deliberately fastened the doors— removed 
her two sleeping children into the cellar — and 
with her husband's rifle, stationed herself 
before the window facing the Indians. The 
foremost Indian had just disappeared behind 
a small hillock ; but as he rose to view he fell 
in the grasp of death. She hastily reloaded 
and anxioui^ly waited the approach of the 
three remaining Indians, who appeared to be 
exhausted by running. Two of the three met 
with a fate similar to that of their companion ; 
but the third succeeded in reaching the door, 
and commenced cutting it down with his 
hatchet. Our heroine with admirable presence 
of mind, recollecting that she had a kettle of 
boiling wkter above stairs, took it, poured it 
down on this son of the forest ; who that 
instant looked up, received the wlude con- 
tents hot as they were, into his face and 
eyes. Blinded, scalded by the water, and 
rendered desperate by being thus outwitted 
by a woman (which of all things the savage 
abhors) he ran furiously around the corner 
of the house and stumbled into a deep well. 

Freed from the iumiediate personal danger 
she became deeply anxious to know the fate 
of her husband. On looking towards the 
spot where he had been seized upon by the 
Indian, she beheld him not only alive, but 
struggling with fearful odds against his foe, 
both covered with blood. She immediately 
hastened to his relief; and unperceived 
deliberately despatched a ball through the 
head of his adversary. On the discharge of 
of the gun both fell ; the one in the convul- 
sions of death ; the other by exhaustion. 
The one restored to his mother earth: the 
other to the arms of an afiectionate and truly 
heroic wife. 



had participated hi the turning out uf the 
preceding evening : 

♦ Well, Bill, an'i you going to strike ?' 

• No, I rather think we sha'nH.' 

* Why not ? — all of — s apprentices did. 

* Did they I — well Til tell you what, the old 
man does all the striking in our estublishmeiit.' 

U, S. Gazdit. 



A Pkdlar*8 Toast. — A few years since, at 
the celebration of our national anniversary a 
poor pedlar who was present, being called 
upon for a toast, offered the following : — 
• Here is health to poverty : it sticks to a man 
when all other friends forsake him.* 



The Strikes. — Leaning out of the window 
the morning after the great strike hy the 
apprentices of this city, we discovered several 
lads who belonged to an establishment for 
the success of which we feel a deep interest. 
One of thera was accosted thus, by a lad who 



Artfitl QiTESTioN. — Domiuico, the harle- 
quin, going to see Louis XIV. at supperi 
fixed his eye on a dish of partridges. The 
King, who was fond of his acting, said, 
' Give that dish to Dominico.* * And the 
partridges, too, Sire T Louis penetrating 
his art, replied. * And the partridgee too.' 
The dish was gold. 

Truth will out.—* Well, Master Jack- 
son,* said his minister, walking homeward 
after service with an industrious laborer, 
who was a constant attendant ; * well. Master 
Jackson, Sunday must be a blessed day of 
rest for you, who work so hard all the week ! 
And you make good use of the (Sny, for you 
are always to be seen at church !* * Ay, sir,' 
replied Jackson, 'it is indeed a blessed day ; 
I works hard enough all the week, and then I 
comes to church o' Sundays, and sets me 
down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o' 
nothing.* 

liOtters Containingr Bemlttmnces* 

Received at this Office, ending fFednesdaw latt^ dedmeting 
the aitfunt •/ Pottage paid, 
D. D. B Saratoga Springs. N. Y. #0,90; 8. O. B. Ati 
Sable Forks, N. Y. $1,00 ; W. A. N. M'Lean, N. Y. $1,00 ; 
J. 8. Chrnanjjo, Forks, N. N . $1.00: J, N. P. New-York, 
$1,00 : T. C. C. FUchburg, M«. $1,00 ; A. V. LitUe Falls, 
N. Y. $5,00; S. A. W. Ira, N. Y. $0,eai ; A P. Prau'a 
Hollow, N. Y. $1.75: M. W Addison, N. Y. $1,00; T. A. 
H. Norwalk, Ct. $1,00 ; M. W. Hil sdale, N. V. $1,00; 8. 
M. W. Naples N. Y. $1,00 : R. F. & t«. C. Hchenectady, N. 
Y. $2,U0: L. H. A. Caxenovia, N. Y. $0,75; R. E. A. 
Clermont, N. Y. $1 00; S. B. Ilbaca, N. Y. $1.00; 8 L. 
New-Hanfnrd N. Y $1,00; A. N. S. Ghent, N.Y.$l,fl0; 
J. F. W. Albany, N. Y. $M,00; h. M. Edinburgh N. Y. 
$0,87A ; J. 8. Apulia, N. Y. $0,874; J N. H. Stokes, N. 
Y. $1,00; N. C. Havana, N. Y. $1,00; L. G. HuU't 
Mills, N. Y. $,00; 



SITMIVIART. 

Grbat Yikld.— a head of wheat from the fl«fd of Major 
Henry Ensmingcr, or Yofk county. Pa. was found to 
contain 135 gralnR. Another head taken fl-om the fleid of 
Mr. J. Eppley, of the same uelgbborho4»d, contained 1S6 
grains. Such rates of increase deTiotes any thing else than 
shortness of the wheal crop, and a consequent scarcity of 
the staff of life. 

The Fire Fly LocomoUve, performed atripfVom BaHstoo 
to Schenectady, N. Y. and hack again, in one hour and 
three minutes. Distance thtrtif-one miles! 

To THE Ladibb.— • Young's Patent Spark Catek«r* to 
advertised in the United Stales Gazette. 

We are rHoiced to hear that Mr. Dearborn, of Gold- 
strfct, has mnleck's works in press. If this work is lo 
appear under the authority and countenance of Mr. 
H alloc k, its sale wUI exceed any book ever printed in 
America. 

The Boston Silk Company have pareban^ 880 acres at 
$15,000 on the Lowell Road, and ibe business will be 
carried on upon a large scale. 



MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 1st insr. by the Rev. William 
Thaciter, Mr. Freeman Rossman, to Miaa Catharine 
Augusta Gruygier. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the 16th uit. Ruth Bates, aged 43 ywn. 

On the S7th uit. Mrs. EHsabeth Jenkins, consort of the 
late Nathaniel Jenkins, of this city, aged 84 years. 

On the 31st uit. William H. son of Wflliam D. Cole. 

In Albany, on the 31st uit. Jeremtoii Waterman, 
merchant, aged 45 jreara. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Tlfte Glif istian Name. 

Thb christian title— prize it well : 
'Twill stand when beauty's tints shall fade, 

•Twill stand when bosoms cease to swell, 
'Twill stand when life's young dreams axe made 

Like sunny bubbles on the deep, 

And sparkling eyes forever sleep. 

'Twill stand when pleasures fail to please, 
'Twill stand when honors all disgust, 

When death these limbs of ours shall seize, 
And lay them with their parent dust i 

And it will stand thro' trouble's sea, 

To set the anguished bosom free. 

Afar in future time 'twill stand, 
Beyond the utmost reach of thought ; 

'Twill brightly gleam in yonder land 

From which the aacred sound was caught, 

Where higher honors wait it still 

Beside the throne on Zion's hill. 

And it will stand while stands that throne, 

Eternal as the God who gave, 
Still, still the christian spirit's own : 

Then who would not this title crave, 
Before his God on bended knee, 
That his that spirit blest might be 7 L. S. M. 

Tlie Tanity of earthly TliiiivStf 

When the voices ai e gone 

That breathed music around, 
And the faces we look for 

Are not to be found j 
Then Love is a hermit, 

And steals all apart, 
For cold strikes the world 

On the strings of the heart. 

The world that we dreamt of 

In home's pleasant bowers, 
Ere we drank at its fountains, 

Or gathered its flowers, 
That we pictured as bright, 

And we found as frail too, 
As the gossamer's web 

With its garlands of dew. 

All the glitter that dazzled, 

The newness that won. 
Fade away from our reason. 

Like clouds from the sun ; 
As the angel of truth, 

Growing bright through our tears, 
Shows the world but a desert^ 

When sorrow appears. 

Our ckUdkood is fleet, 

As a dream of the night ; 
And youth fades anon 

Like the flower in sunlight ; 
And manhood soon ripens 

As com for the flail ; 
And agfi drops to dust 

Like the leaves on the gale. 

Thus year after year 
Life's enchantments decay, 



The glow of the spirits, 

So buoyantly gay, 
Is chilled by unkindness, 

Or chastened by woe, 
Till man finds his paradise 

Darkened below. 

But man has a spirit 

The world cannot bind^ 
That mounts to the stars, 

And leaves darkness behind 
Where the voices we loved 

Breathe a holier sound, 
And the faces we look for 

Again may be found. 

^rom the London Manchester Guardian. 
* Hoiv Beautiful.' 

» Making a wortkip of the &*aMt</W.'— BclwbR. 

How beautiful this world of ours, 

lu Autumn hues, and Summer flowers. 

Its waving fields of ripened grain, 

Its twilight shade, on hill and plain ; 

Beautiful, its sparkling floods, 

And its leafy, solemn woods, 

And its morn, when o'er the brake, 

All its songsters first awake. 

How beautiful — the starry night, 
When its meek and mellowed light, 
Stealing through the trees is seen, 
On the jocund village green ; 
Beautiful, the dreams of sleep. 
When the spirit, wrapt and deep, 
Wanders 'neath Lethean spell, 
To a land where Angela dwell. 

And oh ! how beautiful to see. 
Love's unchanged fidelity, 
Hearts that beat through good and ill. 
True, and fond, and faithful still ; 
Beautiful, when years have sped, 
O'er the peasant's honored head, 
Is the watchful care we bless 
In a child's devoiedness. 

How beautiful— that quenchless power, 
Unsubdued in darkest hour, 
Unseduccd when fortune's beam 
Gaily gilds life's varying stream ; 
Virtue — thine this glorious sway, 
Thou the gem of fairest ray, 
Thou the fairest flower we cull, 
Crown of all — most beautifuL 



Earth's richcBt ofllering to be sought with pain, 
Vet not to be pined' for; worthy of all search. 
But not of Sorrow — as the inferior prize : 
Not as our breath of breathy or life of life. 
The flowing river of our inward peace, 
The noble confidence, that bids man look 
, His fellow man in the face, and be the thing, 
' Fearless and upward eyed, that 6od has made himv 



Conscience* 

BY THE RKV. aKOROB CROLKT. 

Whkbe is the king, with all his4)urple pomp — 
Where is the warrior plumed, the criminal judge 
With all his insolent pleaders — where the snge — 
Where all wise, powerful, fearful, frowning, things, 
That can, for all their frowning, send an eye 
An inch within my bosom 1 

There's my rock, 
My castle, my sealed fountain, sacred court; 
That shuts man out There holy Conscience sits, 
Judging more keenly than the ermined judge. 
Smiting more deeply tljan the v^arrior's sword — 
More mighty than the scepter. There my deeds, 
My hopes, fears, vanities, wild follies, shames. 
Are all arraigned. So Heaven be merciful. 

The man acquitted at the fearful bar 
Holds the first prize the round world has to give, 
'Tis like Heaven's sunshine — priceless. For all else 
The praise of otheri is as virgin gold. 
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For the Rural Repositorjr. 

Tlie Force of Oenins* 

Forty years ago is the first of my story. 
At that time in one of the lone, vast hills of 
the couiity of Berkshire, State of Massa- 
thusetis, one isolated, log cottage, oft^n 
lelicited an observation from the pass! tig 
traveler, tt was tucked snugly up under n 
towering clifT, %vhich. at evening, threw a long 
shadow Ovet* it. A stream, also, came 
tumbling and dashing above it, and winding 
found its front door, lazily gurgled through 
tjuite a long heach of tneadow land. This 
little, g^een, meadoW land, (though almost 
as fertile as £deu} was the only part of the 
forest eicatei for miles, and the chief spot of 
ground owned by iht cottagers. — Qnt cow 
anc( sU sheep were the tenants of it, and 
deceived aU the produce that sprung up 
through the ihraHtt summed daysi 

^e interior of the cottag;) Urai indeed 
iKsantily Ibrnishedi Broad black beams were 
above, and naked studs around^ Chairs, 
foughly piit together by theif proprietors, 
irett scattered around in confusion, ^atthen 
dishes and wooden trenchers, filthy yet from 
the last meal, mood hefe and there. There 
Was but one Window, and that was completely 
darkened, by the numerous bats, coats, 
stockings, kc. which had been stuiTed into 
it ;— but the want of it was supplied by a 
large breach in one corner of the roof, which 
iinswered the double purpose of letting in the 
light, and conducting otU the smoke. There 
was one eluster of respectable appearance, 
And but one. This consisted of the guns of 
the inmates, which were carefully arranged 
on the beams overhead. They shone like 
burnished silver, and some stuffed skins and 
a pair of buck-horns showed they had not 
always been idle. 

The inhabitants of the cottage were filthy 
and disgusting. A mother, all slouch aud 
dirt from head to foot, conducted round the 
rooni a troop of children, who were so ragged 
that the apparel of the whole would not have 
decently clad one of the number. Long 



hair came down in tangles over their eyes and 
back, supplying, sometimes the loss of 
garments ; and the numerous and incessant 
appeals they made for food told of the famine 
which they daily endured. 

One quiet afternoon In the mellow month 
of September, I remember a stroll which I 
took around this cottage. ¥his, recollect, 
was forty years ago* I had toiled Up the 
fiinty steep behind it, and stood upon the 
summit taking a glance at the wide forest 
which lay in swells, and slopes, and vallies, 
below ; and it was only now and then I saw 
H smoke ciirl up gently from the thick trees. 
The country was new. I was insensibly won 
along from one beauty to another, until 1 
came, with surprise. Upon a human t>eiDg. 
He lay listlessly upon a level rock which over 
looked the world below, and a lofty beet:h 
behind him threw a tool shadow aroUhd; It 
was, indeed, a Romantic spot. It wae a place 
of solitude ; nothing Interrupting it but the 
voice of a bit* d, or the flutter of his wing. I 
soon knew him to be the eldeet child of the 
cottage, the only one of the whole tribe of 
children Which had ever won any of my 
attention. He was clad pooply<^scarcely 
decently; but those duties to himself, which 
he could singly perform, as washing, fee. 1 
observed had been attended to. 

The irock upon which he sat. Was of slate 
Here he had worked out some of the simple 
sums in arithmetic, and by inspection, I 
found them correct. But the most surpassing 
skill developed, was in drawing. Their tittle 
cottage, the lawn in front, the animals couched 
down beside the rill which purled through it,| 
were all cut out upon the jrock as true as' 
nature herself; — many other objects were 
there delineated wiih equal accuracy. Thcj, 
reason I found for his skill being so much 
superior in this branch was, th;tt iie had, at I' 
least, nature as a teacher, if nothing inore,>, 
while in his other branches of study he 
trusted entirely to himself. 

1 attempted to converse with him, but he 
appeared so shy and modest that I found 
it extremely difficult. He vvas evidently 
ashamed of his tattered garb, even though it , 



folJed a heart as blameless as an angel. He 
had an eye, however, like fii*e, and t ofteii 
spok« to him, that he might turn its light 
upon me. 

More and more he developed his i-eal 
character ; until he finally drew forth fVom 
a large, bag-like pocket a quantity of papers. 
Upon examination, I found them to be leaved 
(rbm vai*iouS books — a llltie from one thing, 
and a little from another- ; but no one subject 
complete. The conclusion Wad that they 
Wete hie only library of study, for they 
appeared to be completely Wot'n away %vitli 
constant usage. 

Our conversation in the end did not 
amount to much. PrcVidUe to my departut-e, 
1 gave him all the reading roatteir whicti I bad 
about me. One book, 1 well recollect, was ^ 
collection of American speeches^ delivered 
just previous to the revolution, by Warren^ 
Hancock, Adams, &cc. I then gaVe him my 
blessing, and started dn my winding way 
down the mountain. 

As the pronoUn / has figured somewhat 
conspicuously in the foregoing, let me say that 
/ am a professor of physie. At that period 
I bad Just commenced practice, wae tempo-* 
rarily settled«^(if settled it might be called, 
where I had a circuit of forty tuiles to run 
round] — in that Wilderness of Country. I 
had been occasionally called in thie cottage 
in cases of sickness«*-but this tour on th0 
nfountain %vas for the purpose of finding i| 
botanical plant, which had been highly eulo- 
gized (or its beneficiial effects. 

After this I met with him often in my 
peregrinations among those hill&-^sometimes 
many miles from his cottage. From merely 
passing observations, I began to question 
his condition. The young poverty-strickeo 
youth I found, at last, to be no less than one 
of those great geniuses which nature often 
startles the world with. I found he had 
commenced the path of knowledge, and was 
determined to follow it up to the blazing 
summit of immortality. He told me that 
srumbling blocks could not impede him«-tbai 
dowers would not cause him to linger — that, 
in fine, nothing, save humanity's mi&ronui;cb, 
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correctly, op(l with as much feeling as one 
Mr oT ti»e laciies of my acquaintance do! 
Jiwf w'ltU a bride the call is much more inter? 
ssting ; there is the new and elegant furniture 
*|o admire, and the pew dress and decorat'tons 
of the bpcfe, and often some pretty invenljon 
)n bijouterie, is on ^he center table, or the 
be^Mtifu] vases are decpraced with rare flow- 
ers, these trifles ser^ to make a formal call 
deliglitfulT^m then a wife cannot take such 
ireary pains to please her friends ; so to save 
her credit, she must not often be f^und at 
|iome.' 

* But the wi(\3 innst see her husband every 
^ay-r-and will not the decorations which are 
ineet for his eye, be suitable for friends less 
interested in the credk of his wife ?* 

' Oh ! cousin Hobert, how unsophisticated 
you are ;* said Lucy, laughingr— * One would 
fhinH you had passed »|| your days on the 
Green Mountains ! Why, do you not know 
|hat it is quite obsolete to think of pleasing 
pne's husband ? Ft is, in good society, consi- 
dered absolutely vulgar for a husband and 
wife to b0 attentive to each other before 
company, and you may be pretty sure that 
fhey do not trouble themselves about the 
graces in private life.' 

* Then f shall be ranked among the vulgar 
when I marry,* said Robert, seriously—* But 
pray, cousin Lucy, where did you learn your 
code of fasbion?* 

• From the fashionable novefs, sir. They 
(exhibit the court models of London and 
Paris, and what better standard would you 
have for fashionable manners ? Oh, } ou mny 
shake your lead wiih that Lord Burliegh air 
of superior wisdom, but it wont do. Tl)c 
fashionable novels will carry it against all your 
reasoning. But I cannot stay now to discuss 
ihe matter. Good bye, dear Coz ; and pray 
smile when I return ; such a grave face don't 
become you at all ; it positively makes you 
look like a married man who is in perplexity 
because his wife will not be at home** — and 
Ihe gay girl ran off laughing at her own 
plensantrios. 

Robert Hosnier sighed as he look his liai 
and departed on a long walk. He was a 
fiiglily educated young gentleman, but of very 
retiring habits, and had never been fond of 
*vhat is called fashionable society — lliongli he 
f\in\ (raveled and seen much of the world. 
He had lately come in posscsjsion o( a handi- 
some property, and was now really in earnest 
li\ search Cpt a wife, to share and enhance bis 
prosperity, 

• I must give it up* — murmured Robert to 
liimseff, as ^e walked hastily over the Rux- 
bury road. • I shall never find a young lady 
I shall dare to marry. I could not love an 
ignorant, ^iwkward girl, and the manner jn 
•which e<lucation is now conducted, Uiough it 
^a^ coji^fer iuielligencc and gracefulness, yet 



fosters such an ambition for display, for the 
fr^lies and fashions of the great world in 
Europe, that it readers our youog ladies the 
most heartless and arti/icial beings in crea- 
:tion. A lady born to a title has her dignity 
to sustain, and she is natural, therefore, eren 
in her assumption of these airs of clique and 
exclusiveness ; but for a republican lady 
whose ambitioQ should be to maintain a noble 
simplicity and frankness of deportment, to be 
using these foreign modes, is a folly and a 
sin. Cannot our people sec that (hey are not 
dependent on the vain pageantries of a Court 
birth-day for their patept of fashion ? Will 
they never learn that by superior intelligence 
and virtue their rank must be measured ? — 
Ob, woman, bow much might be done by thy 
influence !— but alas ! thou art following Tain 
idols — the shadows of a foreign rank and 
fashion/ 

• •••••• 

Robert Hosnter had a letter to deliver to 
a lady in a remote part of Roxbttry. It was 
a long walk, but he felt vexed with the world, 
and it was a relief to stroll on alone and 
soliloquize, like melancholy Jaques, on the 
faults of mankind, or rather womankind. 
Before he reached Mrs. Marvin's, he hatl 
decided that the world was utterly selfish, and 
resolved that he would never waste another 
thought on those chimeras, friendship and 
love — no — though a maiden as lovely as Mary 
Siuart, and as good and intelligent as Jane 
Grey were to cross his path in life, he would 
not even inquire her name— he abjured the 
sex ; he would never marry— no, never ! 

As he finished his mental abjuration, he 
came out on the pretty woodland scene where 
Mrs. Marvin's house was situated. It was a 
small cottage, and seemed to have been 
nestled among a grove of evergreens, without 
disturbing a single shrub. The narrow foot- 
path, by which only the house was accessible, 
wound in and around among the trees — like 
a track turned in the gambols of a fairy 
frolic — now it led beneath tall dark trees, so 
close that the hand was Involuntarily put 
forth to part the tangled boughs, ere venturing 
onward ; then a gleam of bright sunshine 
would break through the quivering branches, 
and rest on tlic violets and roses, that were 
clustering in their beauty around the trunks 
of the acacia and the stately elm, which were 
mins»lcd among the sombre firs. Here and 
there a small circular patch of green sward 
was left in the pathway, as it were to stay the 
foot of any evil thing, or to admonish those 
wiio were eager to press onward in the 
brilliant career of worldly distinction, that 
tiiis was not their way — the verdure never 
grows so quietly in the pathway of the 
ambitious. 

• Mrs. Marvin docs not keep a carriage,' — 
thought Robert ; • so pcrl)aps she may be at| 



home ; it must be from necessity if a lady m 
at home/— and he ptdled the bell wkb a 
quksk Impatient jerk; for even hit walk 
throtigh that quiet path bad not calmed the 
vexation of bis spirit. 

' Mrs. Marvin is at home, air ; but ahe ia 
ill, and dooa not aee eompai^/ was tkt 
reply of the domeatic to Robert Hoaiacr'a 
inquiriea. 

* Give her tbia card and letter, and I wM 
wait here for the anawer*— «iid be tonMd 
awiiy and walked towarda a matie seat, 
overgrown with hooeyauckle aod woodbine. 
He heard a pinno ; the keya aaemed toncbed 
by one whoae aoul waa harmoi^, and a soft, 
clear voice waa breathing 

* Bird*, J0701M bM« of tlM wandarlac wiaf. 
Whence is It ye come wiUi Uie ilowewofi|n1tt 
We cane f>om die ilioret of the greea oM lIBe, 
From Uie land wtMre Uie roMB of IMMiPDa arik^ 
Frmo the |«1iim ttet wave tiiroaili the Iii4I«b dEj« 
From ttie myrrh trees of glowlDf Aral^, Ifcc* 

He could not forbear listening ; but be fait 
glad that he waa spared the task of proffering 
even the common compliiuenta of Intro- 
duction to a lady : be waa reaolved to be a 
hater of their aex. 

He was deeply engaged in examining a 
scabiauSf the little pnrple bloaaom apoke to 
his heart of unfortunate love, and the aad 
history of Paul and Virginia seemed atamped 
on the mourning flower — he waa juat tbinkiag 
whether such devoted affection were possible, 
when a light step advancing caused him to 
look up, and there stood before him a being 
that might have resolved his doubia at once, 

* Mr. Hosmer, I presume,* said the young 
lady, blushing deeply. 

He bowed low,— he could not speak. 

'My mcidier, Mrs. Marvin, requests the 
pleasure of seeing you ; if you have leisure 
this morning, she will be happy to aee you 
now. Will you walk in, sir?' 

Poor Robert ! he was naturally reserred 
in manner, but he could converse eloquently. 
Now he felt his voice as well as language had 
forsaken him, and it was in the most awkward 
style that he signified his assent to aee Mrs. 
Marvin. But he had just determined to be a 
woman-hater. 

Mrs. Marvin fvas reclining on a sofa ; ahe 
seemed very feeble, yet she had nothing of 
the querulous or- listless look which often 
marks the incipient or impatient invalid. 
She had become accustomed to confinement, 
and reconciled to her lot, and the cheerfid 
smile which illumed her pale face aa ahe 
extended her hand in a warm welcome lA 
Robert Hosmer, appeared to him expressive 
of that real heart-felt happiness which he had 
just been considering as impossible to find 
in the world, among the selfish race of 
civilized man. 

« o • « « a a 

<f did not consult your entertainment, Mr, 
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ISosmer, in thus asking you to visit an 
invalid— 4>ut I wish to hear personall/ about 
my friends,, and to aee a gentleman so highly 
commended,^— and mjr daughter thought you 
would excuse roe : she believes every body 
Is happy to oblige her mother, do you not, 
Anna ?* iaid a smile of confiding aflfection 
beamed on the faces of Mrs. Marvin and her 
f^lr daughter, as their eyes met. 

*I am indeed most happy to oblige you, 
jnadam, and to have the honor, of making 
jTour acquaintance,* said Mr.Hosmer, warmly. 
He addressed the mother; but his eyes 
were wandering to the daughter, as he 
^oke. 

Anna was arranging her mother's pillows, 
libat she might converse more easily, and 
then the -kind girl brought a reviving cordial, 
and bent over the sofa, with that expression 
of devoted tenderness which a young mother 
wears when watching the cradle sleep of her 
Bick infant. It was a lovely example of those 
domestic charities, which constitute the rtal 
bliss of human life. 

Robert felt the influence of this filial affec- 
tion enter his soul. He had denounced the 
whole sex as heartless — he never repeated 
the accusation. 

• Ah, tltere is dear Willey's voice, Anna — 
and he is calling you,' said Mrs. Marvin. 

* I will go mother ; — ^Mr. Hosmer, excuse 
me*— <ind she glided out of the room. Per- 
haps the cloud that passed over Robert's 
countenance as that bright vision of female 
loveliness vanished, was noticed by Mrs. 
.JdHFvin, or she might speak of her daughter 

from tliat fulness of soul which must pour 
itself out, either in prnises to a human ear, 
or in prayers and thanksgivings to the God 
of mercies. Be that as ii may, Mrs. Marvin 
spoke of Anna, and the tear trembled in her 
eye, as she dwelt on the blessing she had 
possessed in her daughter. — * You doubtless 
know,' said she to Robert Hosmer, • that Mr. 
Marv'm was unfortunate in business — he is 
now in India, endeavoring to obtain where- 
withal to pay his creditors : fonuue for 
ourselves we do not expect. We are poor ; 
I am almost helpless, and yet bow much I 
enjoy !* 

* You -have a pleasant home,* said Robert. 

• Ah, yes, there is the secret of our happi- 
ness. I am rich enough, while possessing 
such wealth of love and fili il affection. Anna 
is my treasure. It is two years, since her 
father was obliged to leave us ; and she has 
jnana^ed the concerns of the family, with the 
additional care of nurse to me and instruct- 
ress of her young brothers: never were 
children better managed or taught. They all 
love Anna, and are so happy to be at home 
with her, that they apply themselves to their 

4rtudies with the greatest diligence,' 

vBid I not imderstand you, that one was 



ill ?* said Mr. Hosmer — He wished to ascer- 
tain if there was any prospect that Anna would 
again make her appearance. 

* Yes,* answered Mrs. Marvin — folding her 
hands together, and looking upward, as 
thpugh she would commit the liiile sufferer to 
the care of his Cither in lieaven : she felt her 
own helplessness to aid her child — *Yes, 
our youngest darling, our little Willey, has 
been dangerously sick ; we feared the result 
—but God is merciful ; he has heard our 
prayers; and the child lives. To the un- 
wearied care of his sister, under God, he 
owes his life. Anna has watched over him, 
day and nigbt ; for the last fortnight she has 
scarcely slept— and yet you saw how bright 
and happy she looked : she never seems to 
feel fatigue or ennui ; her smile as i^ell as 
her assistance are always ready for those she 
loves. Just as you chilled, she had stolen a 
mome'nt from her brother's side, to cheer me 
with a song«— But I am running on with my 
family story, as though you were an old 
friend, Mr. Hosmer.' 

' Ah ! how I wish you would so consider 
me, madam,* said Robert, with earnestness 
' How 1 wish you woiUd allow me the privi- 
lege of calling—often !' 

* I am always at home, sir,' replied Mrs. 
Marvin, smiling ; * and sludl be happy to see 
you — but we have no fashionable attractions 
here ; we live only for domestic pleasures 
and employments. 

* And what be&iues is worth living for !' 
Robert exclaimed — and then stopped abruptly, 
and colored, fearing he had not said the most 
proper thing. When people are in earnest 
they do not compliment gracefully. They 
feel too much is depending on iheir words to 
be at ease. He was relieved by the entrance 
of Anna. 

There was a tenderness in her mild blue 
eyes, as they met his, which he would have 
given the world to appropriate to himself— but 
she turned to her mother, and in a low voice 
told her something pleasant which Willey had 
said, and then inquired if she were not 
fatigued. 

* I must go,* thought Robert. — * She con- 
siders me an intruder in her Eden. If she 
would only love me as she does her mother 
and her brothers !' 

During his homeward walk he became 
more reasonable, and confessed to himself 
that the charm wiiich had so won on his 
admiration was her devoted ness to her own 
family. 

' It is strange,* thought he, * that a lover 
can dream he has the affections of his lady 
love, unless ehe shows in her girlhood that 
she has a heart ! If she has not been losing 
and kind as a child, ox sister, or friend, she 
will never be loving and tender as a wife aqd 



a mother. If she has not loved the home of 
her childhood, she will never love the home 
of her husband. Marriage does not create 
affections or virtues, it only enlarges and 
perfects them. I am glad that Anna does 
love her mother and brothers thus devotedly 
— and her bome-^I will see her again. 
* What a sweet wife she would make !* 

Mr. Hosmer was really in love, and his 
own scruples respecting marriage were soon 
as little remembered as are the snows of 
January amid the roses of July— but Anna 
was not lightly won. She was not waiting for 
an offer. She had. never imagined how her 
bridal dress should be arranged, nor thonglu 
of her wedding parfy. She had been happy 
as a daughter and sister, and it was months 
after she first met Robert Hosmer before she 
believed that there were any dearer relations 
in this life than those she had so cherished. 
Robert had to wait three years, till Mr. 
Marvin returned, and Mrs. Marvin had, in a 
great measure, recovered her health, before 
He could win Anna to be his wife— but he 
declares she was worth waiting for. 
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Fram Goodfioli'i Lives of ibe Signers to Uie DectaratkHi 
ofliidupendence. 

Beniamin Sarriton* 

BENJAMirf Harrison was the descendant 
of a family long distinguished in the history 
of Virginia. Both his father and grand-father 
bore the name of Benjamin, and lived at 
Berkley, where they owi^d, and where the 
family still owns, a seat, beautifully situated 
on the banks of the James River, in full view 
of City Point, the sea-port of Petersburg 
and Richmond. 

The father of Mr. Harrison married the 
eldest daughter of one Mr. Carter, the king's 
surveyor general, by whom he had six sons 
and four daughters. Two of the latter, with 
himself, were, at the same time, during the 
occurrence of a hard thtmder storro, killed 
by lightning in the mansion house at Berkley. 

The subject of the present memoir was 
the eldest son of the preceding, but the date 
of his birth has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. He was a student in the college 
of William and Mary at the time of his 
faiiier's death ; but, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding with an officer of the 
college, he left it before tlie regular peoiod of 
graduation, and returned home. 

The management of his father*s estate 
now devolved upon him ; and though youqg 
to be entrusted with a charge so unportant, 
and involving responsibilities so weighty, be 
displayed an unusual share of prudence iMad 
judgment. 

His ancestors having loi^ been distin- 
guished as political leaders in the pTQwce^ 
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lie was summoned at an early date* evenj 
before he had attained the age required by 
law, to sustain the reputation which they h;id 
acquired. He commenced his political career 
as a member of the legislature, about the 
year 1764, a station which he may be said to 
have held through life, since he was always ' 
elected to a seat, whenever his other political 
employments admitted of his occupying it. 
As a member of the provinciid assembly, 
Mr. Harrison soon became conspicuous. 
To strong good sense he united great 
firmness and decision of character. Besides, 
his fortune being ample, and his connexions 
by marriage highly respectable, he was natu- 
rally marked out as a political leader, in 
whom general confidence might well be 
reposed. 

The royal government, aware of his in- 
fluence and respectability, was, at an early 
day^ anxious to enlist him in its favor, and 
accordingly proposed to create him a member 
of the executive council in Virginia, a station 
corresponding to tlie privy council in England, 
and one which few would have had the 
firmness to have declined. 

Mr. Harrison, however,' though a young 
man, was not to be seduced from the path 
of duty by the rank and influence conferred 
by ofifice. Even at this time, the measures 
of the British ministry, although not as 
oppressive as at a later day, were such as 
neither he nor the patrotic burgesses of 
Virginia could approve. In opposition to 
the royal cause, he identified himself with the 
people, whose rights and liberties he pursued 
with an ardor which characterized most of 
the patriots of the revolution. 

Passing over the following ten years of 
Mr, Harrison's life, in which incidents either 
of a private or political nature are recorded 
of him, we arrive at the year 1774, the era of 
the memorable congress which laid the 
foundation of American liberty, of which body 
Mr. Harrison was a member. 

From this period until the close of 1777, 
during nearly every session of congress, 
Mr. Harrison represented his native state in 
that distinguished assembly. Our limits 
forbid us entering into a minute detail of the 
important services which he rendered his 
country during his career in the national 
legislature. As a member of the board of 
war, and as chairman of that board, an office 
which he retained until he left congress, 
he particularly distinguished himself. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of a gentleman who 
was cotemporary with him in congress, he 
was characterized for great firmness, good 
sense, and a peculiar sagacity in difficult and 
critical situations. In seasons of uncommon 
trial and anxiety, he was always steady, 
cheerful, and undaunted. 

Mr. Harrison was also often called to 



preside as chairman of llie committee of 
the wliole house, in which station he was 
extremely popular. He occupied the chair 
during the deliberations of congress on the 
despatches of Washington, the settlement 
of commercial restrictions, the state of the 
colonies, the regulation of trade, and during 
the pendency of the momentous question of 
our national independence. By his cor- 
rectness and impartiality, during the warm 
and animated debates which were had on 
questions growing out of these important 
subjects, he gained the general confidence 
and approbation of the house. 

An interesting anecdote is related of him, 
on the occasion of the members affixing their 
signatures to the declaration of independence. 
While signing the instrument, he noticed 
Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts standing beside 
him. Mr. Harrison himself was quite cor- 
pulent ; Mr. Gerry was slender and spare I 
As the former raised his hand, having 
inscribed his name on the roll, he turned to 
Mr. Gerry, and facetiously observed, that 
when the time of hanging should come, he 
should have the advantage over him. * It 
will be over with me,* said he, ' in a minute, 
but you will be kicking in the air half an hour 
af\er I am gone.' 

Towards the close of the year 1777, Mr. 
Harrison resigned his seat in congress, and 
returned to Virginia. He was soon after 
elected a member of the house of burgesses, 
of which body he was immediately chosen 
speaker, a station which he held until the 
year 178£. 

In this latter year, Mr. Harrison was 
elected to the office of chief magistrate of 
Virginia, and became one of the most popular 
governors of his native state. To this office 
he was twice re-elected. In 1785, having 
become ineligible by the provisions of the 
constitution, he returned to private life, 
carrying with him the universal esteem and 
approbation of his fellow-citizens. 

In 1788, when the new constitution of the 
United States was submitted to Virginia, he 
was returned a member of her convention'. 
Of the first committee chosen by that body, 
that of privileges and elections, he was 
appointed chairman. Owing, however, to his 
advanced years, and to infirmities which 
were now coming in upon him, he took no 
very active part in the debates of the 
convention. He was a friend, however, to 
the constitution, provided certain amend- 
ments could be made to if, and opposed its 
ratification until these should be incorporated 
with it. When the question was taken in 
the convention as to its unconditional ratifi- 
fication, the majority in the affirmative was 
but ten. A minority so respectable in point 
of number and character was not to be 
slighted. Hence, the convention appointed 



a committee to prepare and report 8uch 
amendments as they should deem necessary. 
Of this committee Mr. Harrison was a mem- 
ber, and, in connexion with his colleagues, 
introduced such a series of amendments as 
were thought advisable, and whic)i, after 
passing the convention, formed the basis of 
the alterations which were subsequently made. 

In 1790, Mr. Harrison was again pro- 
posed as a candidate to the execlitive chair. 
Finding, however, that if rtm, it must be in 
opposition to Mr. Beverly Randolph, who 
was at that time governor, a gentleman 
distinguished for his great amiableness of 
character, and a particular and intimate friend 
of Governor Harrison, the latter declined 
the designed honor, in consequence of which, 
Mr. Randolph was elected, but by only a 
majority of two or three votes. 

In the spring of 1791, Mr. Harrison was 
attacked by a severe fit of the gout, of which 
however he partially recovered. In the 
month of April, he was elected a member of 
the legislature. On the evening of the day 
after, however, a recurrence of his disease 
took place, which on the following day 
terminated his life. 

In his person, Mr. Harrison was aboTO 
the ordinary height ; he possessed a vigorous 
constitution, and in Ihs manners was re- 
markably dignified. Owing to the free 
manner in which he lived, he, at length, 
became quite corpulent ; his features were 
less handsome, and the Tigor of his consti- 
tution was much impaired. 

Those who recollect him represent his 
talents as rather useful than brilliant. He 
seldom entered into public discussions, nor 
was he fond of writing ; yet when occasion 
required, he appeared with respectability 
in both. 

Mr. Harrison became connected by mar- 
riage wiUi Elizabeth Bassett, daughter of 
Colonel William Bassett, of the county of 
New Kent, a niece of the sister of Mrs, 
Washington. He had many children, seven 
of whom only attained to any number of 
years. Several of his sons became men of 
considerable distinction, but no one has 
occupied so conspicuous a place in society 
as his third son, William Henry Harrison. 
While young, this gentleman distinguished 
himself in a battle with the Indians at the 
rapids of Miami ; since which time, he has 
filled the oflSce of governor of the Indiana 
Territory, served as a high military officer on 
the north-western frontier, been sent as s 
delegate from the state of Ohio to congress, 
and more recently been appointed to the 
important ofi^ce of minister plenipotentiary 
to Mexico, 



As health Is the paradise of the body, so a 
good conscience is the paradise of the soul. 
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Train up a Child* 

Nothing is easier than.to repeat a proverb, 
mid nothing more difficult than carrying it 
into execution. We can all advise each 
other how to bring up children, but utterly 
fail in carrying our own precepts into practice. 
When we look into our police reports^n 
the list of accidents and offences — in the 
dire calamities and suicides which unhappily, 
too frequently occur in our large city, — we 
are convinced there are many radical defects 
in precept and example— in our system and 
Oiscipline^ln our laws and their adminis- 
tration. 

Sufferings of some kind or other in health, 
in mind, or in fortune, seem to fall to the lot of 
every man, no matter how circumstanced or 
conditioned, and the ills of life appear to be 
providentially distributed among all classes— 
))roving how artificial is all rank and distinction 
in the estimnte^f human woe. 

We frequently see a rich man, who has 
accumulated wealth by honest industry, af- 
flicted with extravagant and dissipated sons — 
or Avhat is worse, an honorable and exemplary 
father cursed with a dishonest child, who 
tarnishes by his crimes, a name always 
respected, and brings down to the grave in 
sorrow, the gray hairs of a pure and upright 
life. This is really an afiliction, because 
more or less, society at large suffers. It is 
hard to reform those who have grown up in 
vicious propensities ; yet the vices of mature 
age should admonish us to guard the young 
shoots from equal blight and destruction. 
A rich man should bring up his son, as the 
poor man does, to work and labor for 
himself. Barly and active, and steady em- 
ployment is the secret to bring up children 
well. No matter at what occupation — no 
matter how laborious, as long as the mind is 
emplojeed-— so loag as attention is directed 
to proper objects of business, bad examples 
and bad company will be avoided. Five or 
six years of a young man's time thus closely 
occupied, will confirm him in h'cibits of 
industry ; and his own resources of mind 
and body, his own industry and enterprise 
will advance him honorably and prosperously 
in life. A rich father should always help a 
child when he proves his ability and inclina- 
tion to help himself and not sooner. — Wc 
have no nobility, nor tilled f^imilics, nor 
aristocratic distinctions : yet how frequently 
do we find an indulgent, rich father, who, 
from humble life, has raised himself in the 
world, indulging his son in extravagance and 
idle habits, giving him money to spend in 
gaiety and fashion, at the race course, ilic 
hold, or the biltiigrd room, under the delu- 
sion that he never will want, and that he 
must Inherit an ample foriunc. What ib 



the result ? Idleness begets vice, dissipation 
follows, and loss of health, of fortune, and 
character is the inevitable result. A rich 
man, instead of giving his son a few hundreds 
now and then for what are called his con- 
tingent expenses, and under the fallacious 
idea that he must make tin appearance like a 
gentleman, should say to hira, * for every 
thousand dollars which you earn by enterprise 
and industry I will add a thousand safely 
invested for you, to be used at that advanced 
period "of life when you know the value of 
money, and are entitled to ease and comfort.* 
The very facility which young men have of 
obtaining money leads them into ruinous 
extravagance; and when from design or 
accident, their means are checked, they resort 
to crime to furnish them the sources of 
enjoyment. 

Brandy and water, and segars, a fast 
trotting horse, a pocket book with bank notes, 
gaming, and late hours, ■ a rc the rocks on 
which are shipwrecked many bright hopes 
and alluring prospects, the fond anticipations 
of good parents, and the realization of 
anxiously desired blessings.—^. F. Star. 

' Do you want to buy a rale prime lot of 
butter ?* said a Yankee notion dealer, who 
had picked up a load from fifty different 
places, to a Boston merchant. 

* What kind. of butter is it?' said the 
merchant. 

* The clear quill ; all made by my wife, 
from a dairy of forty cows; only two 
churnings.* 

* But what makes it of so many different 
colors ?• said the buyer. 

* Damation ; hear that now. I guecs you 
wouldn't ax that question if you'd seen my 
cows, for they are a darn'd sight speckelder 
than the butter is.' 

Aw Englishman in Philadelphia, speaking 
of the Presidency of Washington, was ex- 
pressing a wish to an American, to behold 
him. While this conversation passed, 

' There he gofes,' replied the American 
pointing to a tall, erect, dignified personage, 
passing on the otlicr side of the street. 

* That General Washington !' exclaimed 
the Englishman—* where is his guard ?' 

* Here replied the American, striking his 
bosom with emphasis. 

* How do you like my cigars ?' said 
Boniface to a wdg who had just bought a 
• real Havana* of him. ' Oh, they would do 
very well,' said Quiz, * if a fellow had a 
sticking plabter on the back of his neck to 
help draw.* 



* A ma.n's importaucc,' oaiil a member of 
Iiibh parliament, once in CurranV presence, 



' should depend upon his acres,'— ^ and how 
many,' said Curran, • does it take to make a 
wise-acre !' 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1835. 



Tus Ladies' Magazinb. — We have been Ca* 
vored, by the politeness of the editor, with the 
August number of this valuable and popular work, 
from which we have extracted the interesting little 
lale, entitled * At Home,' in our present number. 
The Ladies' Magazine is published in Boston, and 
is issued on the fifteenth of each month, at S3 per 
annum, in advance. We shall be happy to extend 
its circulation by any means in our power, and will 
forward the amount of subscription if any of our 
readers wish to patronize the work. 



I«ett«rs C^mtalning' Remittances, 

R$ctivedat tkit Office^ ending Wednetiam last, deducting 
tke amount of Postage patd. 
J. H. West Stockbridge, Ms. S^OO; 8. M. Livingston, 
N. Y. tlfiO ; R. K. & S. S. New Woodstock, N. T. ^00 ; 
B. R. Ericvllle, N. Y. $1,00; P. W. A. Cooperatown, N. 
Y. 91,00 ; E. if. B. Germantown, N. Y. 91,00; L. H-. 
Berkley, Ms. $1,00 ; J. B. C. Austerlltz, N. Y. $1,50; A. 
M. K. Rondout, N. Y. 93,00 ; L. T. Treaty Ground, In. 
93 00 ; E. L. F. Schenectady, N. Y. 91.00 ; E. M. C. 
Mechanics, N. Y. 91,00 ; S. Grcfory, Troy, N. Y. 91,00 ; 
M. £. R. Salisbury, Cu 91|00 ; P. M. CassviUo, N. Y. 93,00. 
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la this city, on the 30Ui ult. br tlie Rev. Wm. Thacher, 
Mr. Thomas Lees, to Miss Elisabeth Decker, both of 
Johnstown. 

On the 10th Inst, by tlie same, Mr. Benjamin Munger^of 
the firm of H. & B. Munger, to Bflas Almira Stalker, all of 
this cltv. 

On the lOtb inst. by the same, Mr. John Clark, of 
Caslleton, to Miss Sarah Ann Tayne, of this city. 

On the 11th Inst, by his Ronnr rhe Mayor, Mr. Jared 
Coleman, of the firm of E. B. & J. Coleman, merchants of 
Rochester, to Miss Suean, daughter of Reuben 6. Macy, 
of this city. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger. Mr. Peter Talor, 
to Miss Catharine Dunspaugh, both of Ghent. 

On the 3d inst by the Rev. Ilcrroan Vcdder, at his 
residence at Ancram, Columbia County, Abraham Ijyle, 
Esq. merchant of Mount Ross, formerly Upper Redhook, 
Dutchess County, to Miss Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. 
Herman Vedder. 

At New Hackensaek, Dutchess County, on Sunday the 
30th ult. by the Rev. C. C. Van Cleef, Mr. Henry Van 
Loon, to Bliss Barah Ann Morton, both of Athens. 

At Port Gibson, Ontario County, on the 90th ult. Mr. 
Allen Rossman, of the firm of Hoffman & Rossmao, 
merchants of this city, to Mary S. daughter of Stephen 
Allen, Esq. of the former place. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sprarae, Mr. N. W. 
Roberts, merchant of Albany, to Miss AmijBlisa, daughter ■ 
of the late Henry Relay, of this city. 

In this city, on the 10th Inst. Reuben P. Hopkins, son of 
Mr. Ellas Hopkins, aged 10 yean. 

On the 11th Inst. Mrs. Phebe Gardner, aged 67 years, 
widow of the late Capt. Gilbert Gardner. 

On the 6th inst. Maiy C. daughter of Abraham G. and 
Catharine Barlngcr^^ 

On the 3d inst. Theodore, son of Edward and Sarah 
Allen, aged 3 montiis. 

On the 4th inst. James D. eon of Seth and Margaret 
Bartlett, aged SO days. 

On the 8th inst. F. W. son of Benjamin C. and Ann 
Macy, aged 3 weeks. 

On the 8th inst. Gerard D. son of Eoos and Rebiecotf 
Peak, aged 5 months and 37 days. 

On Saturday, the -5th inst. of an apoplectic fit, at his 
residence in Chatham, Columbia County, Mr. George 
Humphrey, formerly merchant of Albany. 

At Stockport, on the 11th inst Mr. John Harder, in the 
83d year of his age. 

At CentrevUle, on the 30th nit, BIr. Solomon Cowles, in 
the 34th year of his age. 

At Canaan, New York, Mr. Ebenezer Church, an aged 
and respectable Inhabitant. 

in Pittsficid, Mass. after a short illness, on the 6lh inst. 
Catharine Ann, second daughter of Peter 1. Hoes, Esq. 
of Kinderhook, In the 16th year of her age. 

At Coxsockie, on the 2d ult. Jane Ann, youngest 
daughter of Barent Houghtailing, Esq. aged 13 ycan», II 
months and 31 days. 

On tlir 9th Inst, at the roBidencc of her brother, Edward 
Kadclitr, Lower Redhook, Mrs. Sarah C Van Ness, widow 
of the late Wm. C. Van Ness, Esq. end daughter of Wm. 
Radcliir, Esq. 
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For the Rural Repository. 

I^ines iirrinen on a back leaf of the 
* TouBff' Man's Guide.' 

Whoevbb reads this book, will find 
»Tis rightly named, for 'lis designed 
To pour instruction o'er the mind, 

And be a * guide' 
To all yonng men who are inclined 

Towards vice to slide. 

Full many a youth has gone astray, 
By having none to guide his way — 
He'd listen to that siren's lay 

Which leads to evil, 
Till lone he's left on life's dark sea, 

In vice to revet 

Then reader, let ua not misuse it, 

But carefully let us peruse it ; 

And virtue's path— O may we choose it ; 

For 'tis the load, 
Which, he who travels never rues it — 

It leads to Ood. Hubal Basd. 



Harvest MyimaL* 

BV MBS. BIOOUBNBT. 

OoD of the year '.—with songs of praise, 
And hearts of love, we come to bless 

Thy bounteous hand, for thou hast shed 
Thy manna o'er our wilderness ; — 

In early spring-time thou didst fling 

O'er earth iu robe of blossoming — 

And its sweet treasures day by day, 

Rose quickening in thy blessed ray. 

And now they whiten hill and vale, 
And hang from every vine and tree, 

Whose peosile branebes bending low 
Seem bowed in thankfulness lo thee ; — 

The earth with all iu purple isles, 

is answering to thy gentle smiles, 

And gales of perfume breathe along 

And lift to thee their voiceless song. 

God of seasons !— Thou hast blest 
The land with sunlight and with showers^ 

And plenty o'er its bosom smiles 
To crown the sweet autumnal hours ; 

Praise, praise to thee I Our hearts expand 

To view these blessings of thy hand. 

And on the increasing breadi of love 

Qo off to their bright home above. 

The foUowing beautiful verses are from the pen of 
Momcomery. 

Broken Tie*. 

Thb broken ties of happier days, 

How often do they seem 
To come before our mental gaze. 

Like a remembered dream ; 
Around us each dissevered chain 

In sparkling ruin lies. 
And earthly hand can ne'er again 

Unite those broken ties. 

The parents of our infant horns, 

The kindred that we loved, 
Far from our arms, perchance, may roam, 

To distant scenes removed -, 



Or we have watched their parting breath. 

And closed their weary eyes, 
And sighed to think how sadly death 
. Can sever human lies. 

The friends, the loved ones of our youth. 

They too are gone or changed. 
Or, worse than all, their love and truth 

Are darkened and estranged, 
Tliey meet us in a glittering throng, 

With cold, averted eyes. 
And wonder that we weep our wrong, 

And mourn our broken ties. 

Oh ! who in such a world as this, 

Could bear their lot of pain, 
JDid not one radiant hope of bliss, 

Unclouded yet remain 7 — 
That hope the sovereign Lord has given 

Who reigns beyond the skies ; 
Tliat hope unites our souls to Heaven, 

By truth's enduring ties. 

Each care, each ill of mortal birth 

Is sent in pitying love, 
To lift the lingering heart from earth, 

And speed its flight above ; 
And every pang which rends the breast, 

And every joy that dies. 
Tells us to seek a heavenly rest. 

And trust to holier ties. 

A Thonyht. 

BT P. M. WBTMOBB. 

As we look back through life. 

In our moments of sadness, 
How few and how brief 

Are its gleamings of gladness ! 
Yet we find, 'midst the gloom, 

That our pathway o'ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine 

Still lingering unfaded. 

And memor;^ still hoards, 

As her rfchest of treasures, 
Some few bUssfnl moments, 

Some soul thrilling pleasures. 
An hour of such rapture 

Is a life ere it closes, 
*Tis one drop of fragrance 

From thousands of roses ! 



By our prayers and tears, 
By the mercy that endears, ^ 
Spare him, he our love hath shared, 
Spare him as ihou wouldst be spared. 

Take thy banner, and if e'er 
Tliou shouldst press the soldier's bier 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 
Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thfc« i 
And tk€ warrior took the banner proud 
And it vas his martial doak and shnmdJ 



The following beautiful lines was tbe liyflui of 
Moravian Nuns, of Bethlehem, Peon, at the 
of Pulaski's banner :— 

' Take thy bumer--may it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle's distant wail 
Breaks the sabbath of our vale, 
When the clarion's music thrills 
'To the heart of these lone hills, 
When the spear in conflict shakes 
And the strong lanoe shivering breaks. 

Take fhy banner : and bentoth 
The war clouds circling wreath. 
Guard it till our homes aie free 
Guard i(— God will prosper thee. 
In the dark and trying hour. 
In the breaking forth of power. 
In the rush of steeds and man j 
His right arm will shield thee then. 

Take thy banner — but when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquished warrior bow, 
Spare him by our holy vow, 
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Our rea'lers are herewith preeemcd wiih h view of the 
Schcnectiitlj" Lyceum, recently erected m Schenecudy, a 
bcauuful Eipecimcn of goth'ic firchiiechtro for wlijeh the 
inh«ibk(tnts are wholly indebted to their ijiicrprii^inj; fello^^ 
citizen, GiJes F. Yates* The object of Mr. Yates wai* 
to establbh a cUeslciil academy on a permanent fcuindniipn^ 
there not having been previously to the erection of ihe 
Xiyeeum a builfJing hi that city ad^iptcd to the jiurpose. 
Tfie arrangements in the interior of the npitrtments are 
^omeivhnt noveL The se^its of the ncholurs arc attiiehed tn 
the vvhH, and separated by partitions. With their backs 
10 the fiupcrintendentt nothing is presoniciJ to divert their 
aticntion from iheir books. The form of the room beini: 
octagonal, the desk of the teacher is wjUi convenience 
.placed in such a position, as lo command a view of every 
pupil under his charge. Thus all unnecessary inicrconrse 
■between ihe schohirs is prevented and a close auention tn 
pludy secured. Tlie basement and first story nre already 
oceupied by Mr. E, A. Huntington, pnneip^il of the 
academy ; the second story contains tho hall and museum 
^f the Schenectady Lyceum* and will be nsed by the 
meoibers of that society and other assoctHtinns of a 
feiniilar nature, which may be hereafter nr^?i n'.^ed. 



JB situated about 180 feet In tlie 
rear of th& range of buildings 
on the .90UtU side of Uniofi- 
etreet, between Union Cc^ege 
;uui the Erie Canal. It is 
approached by a graveled walk 
planted with trees. On either 
side of the gateway stands an 
DiTcce, appearing like wings to 
the main building. In front of 
'li''5e offices in the center of 
' I' li rises a tower, which with 
the windows and doors, niod- 
ckd like those of the Lyceum, 
are all of Gothic architecture. 
The prevailing style of arclii 
tecture in tliis edifice is modern 
l^oihic. It is built of brick 
stuccoed In imitation of granite, 
i8 55 feet in breadth, but may 
be extended in the rear, should 
circumstancerrgiider it neces- 
EAv% so as to Qmke the rooms 
of lire first and second «tory at 
leas^t 60 feet in length. Its 
f{>rin is octagonal. The base 
rlsrs between 4 and 5 feet above 
liie ground. Above the base 
and about 16 inches from each 
corner, the sides are recessed. 
By this means buttresses are 
formed at the angles. The 
recesses form at tlie top the 
usual acute arches. From the 
springing lines of the arches the 
f^p^md rills and buttresses unite. 
anti form the pro|icr tliickness 
of the wall for the support of the 
roof. The walls are crowned 
! with a battlement, below which 
are quatrefeuille perforations. 
E^ic:h corner of the battlement 
is surmounted whh a pinnacle, 
ornamented with crockets. 

From an octagonal platform 
on the roof rises a belfry, iti 
' the shape of a small tower, 
I supporting a steeple having 



The location of thii building is pleasant and rtlircd. It' crocket ornaments, and its pyr- 



amidicnl point crowned with a pine-apidei. 
This plaiibrm is protected by a wall, with a 
battlement and perforations like those of the 
wall of the edifice \ and at each corner of the 
battlement is a crocketed pinnacle. 

The windows of the first story, have acute 
arches filled with flowing tracery ; the lowef 
divisions of wliich |iave trifeuiUe* aocl the 
upper central divisions quatrefeuiUe orna- 
ments. The liglits of the windcms as also 
those of the second story are of stained glass 
of the fhombus form* The arch above the 
(ront door is finished in a style corresponding 
with the arches of the first story windows. 
The second story is lighted with a sky-liglit| 
and circtilar windows ^aced in the recesses 
directly over the apices of the arclies of the 
first-story Windows. These circular win- 
dows are ornamented with iracefy similar to 
the tracery of the other windows. The 
window above the door hi larger thKA the 
rest, and is a specimen of tlie wheel window^ 
The windows of the basement siory are io 
the rear of the building. 



eaiLa(Ba siiibao» 



BY THE B05. Mas. Ea|UKX2IE RQHtOrr. 

AM050 the nobles who sufiTered most 
from the invasion of Portugal, and who fol- 
lowed John VI. across the Atlantic In searcb 
of a safer home in another hemisphere was the 
Marquess da Gommlvak He had married a 
young and lovely woman to whoni he was 
tenderly attached. She suflfel-ed much at 
the' creparation from her home and family, 
and het health failed under the fatigue and 
privation of the voyage ; she had scarcely 
reached Brazil, ere she died In giving birth 
to a son. 

The Marquess remained a widower^ devtv 
ting himself to the care of his child, and ths 
reparation of his ruined fortune. 

Alonzo was a fins generous*spirited boy 
grateful and aflfectiotiate in his disposition, 
and very handsome in his person ; his clear 
dark complexion, laughing eyes and white 
teeth, were united to a form remarkable for 
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He just proportions and natural grace. It 
was on the subject of his education that iiis 
father felt most severely the change of 
his circumstances; he could not afford to 
send him to Europe, but all the scanty means 
that Rio de Junerio supplied, were put in 
requisition ; and in every respect made the 
most of. 

» What a pity it is,* thought the good Mar- 
quess, • that my boy, who is beyond all doubt 
the finest and most , talented boy in the 
country, should lose any advantage thai 
montjf could procure. Money, money, where 
are you to be had V cried the father impa- 
tiently pacing the room ; he suddenly stopped, 
and appeared for ftdl half an hour wrapped in 
thought ; then, starting from his reverie, 
ordered his horse, rode in great haste to the 
convent of——, had a long conference 
with the sister Abbess, returned home, decli- 
ned an invitation to a ball, and wrote letters 
the remainder of the evening. 

A large and important lookmg packet was 
addressed to a Portuguese merchant, well 
known as a man of great wealth, at St. Paul's. 
About the time an answer miglit be expected. 
the Marquess became anxiotts and impa- 
tient ; it arrived at length ; Alonzo took it 
to his father, who shut hiiiiself up In his 
room to read it. 
■ Presently, Alonzo was called r • My boy,' 
said- the Marquess, rubbing his hands in 
great glee, • how would you like to be mar- 
tied P Alonzo was just turned of seventeen, 
and therefore answered witliout a moment's 
hesitation, ' Very much indeed sir !'•— and 
as he spoke, the bright eyes of Donna Clara, 
the little peeping foot of Donna Julia, and 
the separate -perfections of half o dozen 
Donnas glanced in delightful confusion 
across his mind. * Then married you shall 
be,' replied his father, * sit down my son, I 
have an important communication to make. 
I need not inform you that we have lost 
almost the whole of our property, with bu* 
very little hope of regaining it ;— in fact we 
are very poor. I wish you to go to Europe, 
and for the next few years to have every 
advantage that travel, study,* and an intro- 
duction to the first society can give ; I wish 
you in short, to take your station in the 
world,— that station for which yoitr birth and 
talents so eminently fit you i but this wish 
cannot be accomplished without money ; and 
money, as we are situated, cannot be pro- 
cured, except by— marriage.' — A pause: — 
the blood receded from the cheek of Alonzo, 
but bowing his head, he replied, * I under 
stand you sir.' The Marquess proceeded ; 
* Senhor Josef Mendez owes his rise of life 
to my father, and much also to mc ; he is, 
as you well know, cotisidcred the richest 
individual in Brazil i he bus only one child, 
a ?l;iu»h»RP, ihr unU iiihrrltor of his wealilr. 



I have proposed a marriage between you and 
her, frankly offering the fair barter of rank 
on one side for wealth on the other. I 
believed it to be the secret wish of his heart 
that his daughter should be enobled by 
marriage ; gratitude unites with pride, and 
he has accepted my offer with the utmost 
eagerness. It Ps arranged that we instantly 
proceed to St. Paul's, where the ceremony 
will take place : from thence you start for 
England. My worthy friend, Mr. Mordaunt, 
will meet you at Falmouth. I write to him 
by this next packet, offering him so hand- 
some an income, that I have no doubt 
whatever he will become your tutor, guide, 
and companion, during your five years of 
travel and study. At the expinition of that 
time, you will return to your home and 
friends,— your bride, and father. I pray only 
that I may not be snatched away before that 
happy moment arrives ;— I shall then die in 
peace !' The father and son embraced with 
emotion* * But, — ' said Alonzo, hesitatingly ; 
« but,— the lady, sir ?'— '•True,— the lady,' 
replied the Marquess ; * why, — ^your lady is 
but a child at preseiH, — she has uot yet 
completed her thirteenth year, and I regret to 
say (the Marquess tried to look grave,) her 
health is considered delicate : however in aH 
that (lersomilly regards htr, I confess I am 
rather deficieiH in information.' 

Preparations were speedily made for their 
departure. Alonzo, who was an universal 
favorite, took leave of all his young friends 
with a heavy heart x they merely knew he was 
going to St. Paul's and from thence to 
Europe ; his intended marriage was a secret. 
His last visk %va6 to his aunt, the Abbess. 
* May the saints protect yon, son of my 
brother !' cried the good lady ; • Alonzo, 
thou art the last support and representative 
of our ancient and noble house ;— blessed 
be the chance that brings it back to wealth 
and independence ! But remember, Alonzo 
thou takest upon thee a duty most delicate 
and most difficult towards the hand that 
bestows these blessings. There is no good in 
this world without its attendant evil ;— may 
thy goldei^ chains lie lightly on thee !' 

They embarked, and in a few days reached 
St. Paul's. They were met on board by 
Senhor Josef, a little elderly man. shrewd and 
active,— with a long queue, cocked liat, brown 
dress-coat, and a flowered waistcoat. His joj 
and pride were almost too great for wor(*e, and 
for once in his life natural feeling swept away 
his whole routine of compliment } which is 
saying a great deal for an old Portuguese. 

The house of Senhor Josef was situated 
in the center of the town, and was not at all 
distinguislied from its neighbors, either in its 
outside or inside appearance ; comfort had 
made less progress here than even at Rio. 
A heavy, dull looking buildinir, \\\\\\ l;irg«' 



white-washed rooms, a few of them only 
matted ; rows of old fashioned chairs ranged 
round the wall, or projecting in two stiff rows 
rrom the ends of a venerable looking sofa ; a 
couple of small tables, to match, looked at 
each other from exactly opposite sides, and 
were ornamented with artificial flowers, 
somewhat faded, in vases ; a French clock 
in a glass case, old massive silver candle- 
sticks, with candles ready to light, decorated 
with wreaths of white cut paper ;— such was 
the appearance of the grand 9ala of the 
wealthiest man in Brazil. 

They were met at the entrance by a liole, 
dark, fat, good-liumored Senhora, arr^red in 
stiff flowered satin, whom Senhor Josef 
introduce<l as his sister Theresa. She gave 
Alonzo a hearty smack on each cheek, and 
led him into the sala, where presently a 
small table was brought in by two neatly 
dressed black damsels, covered with cakes 
and very fine fruit. While Alonzo was 
paying his compliments to these^ delicacies, 
the two fathers were talking apart: 'The 
ships sails to-morrow,' said the Marquess : 
^ it is very soon,' and he sighed ; * but, as 
you observe, wo had better uot lose the 
opportunity.* 

* Much better not,* replied Senhor Josef: 
' every thing is arranged .* licence from the 
bishop, the priest, and the witnesses ; all can 
be completed in an hour from this time.* 

* And your daughter ?' 

* Why, my lord, you know Isabella is but a 
child, and a sickly child ; she has been sadly 
spoiled apd petted, and, in consequence of her 
ill health and my numerous avocations, her 
education has been somewhat neglected : how- 
ever, we must begin to make up for lost time.' 

* AVell, Senhor,' said the Marquess, with 
a sort of effort, * the sooner the business is 
finished the better.' Senhor Josef whispered 
to his sister, and they both left the room. 
The MarcjUess then informed Alonzo that 
the ceremony would take place instantly, and 
that to-morrow he would leave for Europe. 
The Marquess also thought it pirudent to 
prepare his son for the appearance of his 
bride, and after having repeated what her 
father had stated, he continued : * Promiet 
me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as possible 
any unfavorable emotion she may excite: 
remember we have set our fate upon this cast T 

•We have indeed, sir I' said Alonsso, 
gravely; *but the sacrifice is great.* By 
this expression, Alonzo did not mean that 
he in his rank was sacrificed, although Itis 
more worldly father put this interpretation 
on his words ; no, — the natural intregrity, 
and yet unsullied freshness of his yotitltftd 
feelings, told him that he was selling his 
honor and independence, and what yoirtfc 
prizes so much in perspective, free choke 
in his weddetl love. 
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Tbcjr retired to their separate lialf-furnished 
bed-rooms to make some alteration id their 
dress ; which was scarcely completed when 
a request arrived that they would meet 
Senhor Josef in his private room. Thitlier 
they went, and found him with a notary, a 
priest, and two witnesses. A deed was 
handed over to the Marquess to. read, by 
which a very handsome setdenient was made 
on his son ; the Marquess expressed his 
gratitude, and Alonzo kissed the hand of his 
new father ; the deed was signed and sealed, 
and copies put in tlieir possession. Senhor 
Josefs will was next read, in which, after 
providing for his sister, and bequeathing to 
lier the only house he had, (their present 
residence,) the rest of his immense fortune 
lie settled exclnsively on his daughter. He 
sdso expressed his intention to make all fixed 
and sure by winding up his mercantile 
concerns before the return of Alonzo : but 
no laud would he purchase ; he was aware 
that a large hereditary estate in Portugal 
belonged by right to the Marquess, which in 
all probability he would possess in peace 
before he died. 

These interesting arrangements being com- 
pleted, the party were requested to proceed 
to the oratory, where the marriage ceremony 
%va8 to take place. 

Both the father and the son felt sad 
misgivings on tlie subject of tlie bride herself, 
aud it was with a tJirobbing heart that Alonzo, 
especially, approached tlie oratory : liis 
father, yet apprehensive of the final eients, 
whispered emphatically, * Senhor Josef has 
performed his part nobly :— oh, my son ! for 
my sake struggle to support y^^** Alonzo 
pressed his father's hand, but his heart was 
too full to answer. 

Although the day shone brigbtly through 
the arched and small-paned windows of the 
oratory, it was, as usual in catholic chapels 
on occasions of ceremony, lighted with a 
great number of huge wax candles, which 
produced a most disagreeable effect. Two 
rows of slaves, male and female, were cirawn 
up on each side ; the priest and witnesses 
took their stations, as did Alonzo and the 
Marquess. Senhor Josef had gone for his 
sister and duugliter. 

A few painful minutes elap^od. At length 
a scu^e was heard in the passage, and * Non 
quero ! non qutro P was shrieked out by a 
weak but shrill female voice. A moment 
afterwards Senhor Josef appeared with his 
sister, actually dragging in a thin, dark, 
lanky form, that was making all the opposi- 
tion it was capable of, by biting, scratching, 
and screaming. The fatlier and aunt were 
assisted by four young mulatto females, whose 
disordered white dresses, and flowers falling 
from their heads, showed but too clearly in 
what desperate service they had been engaged 



The girl herself was dressed in thickly- 
worked Indian muslin, trimmed with rich 
lace, but which according to the Portuguese 
taste, was nearly as yellow as her own 
complexion : in her ears and round her neck 
were clumsily set diamonds* of great value ; 
her hair they had attempted to dress in vain, 
and it fell over her shoulders, long, strait, 
and black. Anger and mortification were 
deeply impressed on the countenaces of her 
father and aunt ; and all present looked 
dismayed.— But poor Alonzo ! his blood ran 
cold : he actually sickened^and nothing but 
the imploring look of his father prevented him 
rushing from the oratory. When fairly 
placed in the center of tlie circle, the girl 
shook herself free, and threw back her 
disordered hair : she was panting with rage 
and exertion evidently beyond her strength ; 
she glanced first on tlie Marquess, and then 
turned her eyes steadily on Alonzo. Every 
one was wondering what would happen next ; 
when to their surprise and relief, after a long 
and childisti stare, she stepped up quietly and 
pfaced herself beside him. The priest, who 
knew her well, lost not the favorable moment, 
and instantly commenced the service. She 
went through it with perfect composure, 
every now and then turning round to look at 
her companion. Once did Alonzo raise his 
eyes to meet hers,— but his fell, as if avoid- 
ing the gaze of a basilisk : he visibly shrunk 
as he touched her cold and skinny hand«-in 
short he coidd not conceal the agony he 
suffered. Nevertheless, the ceremony came 
to its conclusion, and with a sort of conclusive 
effort he turned to salute his bride. But she 
had already reached the door, (no one 
thought proper to prevent her ;) — there she 
stopped, and once again fixed her very large, 
black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alon- 
zo : their expression was changed, it was no 
longer the same as at the altar ; but what 
that expression was, Alonzo, though haunted 
by it for years after, could never make out. 

The party left the oratory. The Marquess 
was the first to recover his composure, and 
conversed freely on indifferent topics until 
dinner was announced. Senhora Tlieresa 
made an apology for her neice, who, she said, 
was too unwell to join them. They sat down 
to a repast more abundant than elegant ; and 
the gloom quickly disappeared from every 
countenance but one. 

In the evening, the fathers had a long 
conference over their coffee ; and Alonzo, 
availing himself of the excuse his intended 
early embarkation provided, retired for the 
night to his cliamber. 

After a light and hurried breakfast on the 
following morning, he prepared to depart 
The Senhora expressed her deep regret that 
Isabella was not sufficiently recovered, after 
the agitating scene of the preceding day, to 



take leave of him personally ; but — and the 
good Senhora was proceeding with a string 
of apologies, when Alonzo impatiently Inter- 
rupted her by placing in her hand a morocco 
case containing a set of piuk topaz of the 
latest London fashion, which be had brought 
from Rio as a present for his bride. He 
mumbled something about tlie Senhora pre- 
senting it in his name, as it appeared he 
could not have the honor of offering it 
himself. Away went the aunt with her prize« 
and returned in a few minutes with a ring 
containing one deep-yellow diamond of value 
enough to purchase a dozen of his pink 
topaz sets, and this was given with many 
fine speeches from his bride, made up by the 
Senhora with the felicity of her sex on such 
occasions. 

After receiving the blessing of his new 
relatives, be went on board, accompanied by 
the Marquess, who took leave of him with 
the greatest affection ; giving him of course 
much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest 
congratulations oo bis good fortune : but 
not one word was breathed by either con- 
ceniing her who was at once tlie maker and 
marrer of all, — the rivet to those golden 
links, without which, indeed, tliey would 
have lain lightly enough. The Marquess was 
a man of much tact ; he felt that any thing 
he could say on this delicate subject «M(«( be 
wrong. 

A few weeks brought Alonzo to Falinoatbt 
where be was met by Mr. Mordaunt, his 
tutor. They proceeded together to the 
Continent, where it was arranged they should 
spend three years in travel and stifdy ; the 
two remaining years were to be devoted 
entirely to England. 

Mr. Mordaupt was admirably calculated 
for the oflice assigned to him, and soon 
became affectionately atuched to his pupil. 

Three delightful years flew rapidly by. 
The roost interesting s|M>ts in France, 
Germany, and sacred Italy were visited. 
The study of the best authors in each 
language ; that of the history, government, 
manufactures, and works of art, of each 
country ; together with the acquaintance of 
the most eminent men-^U contributed to 
exalt and enrich the highly gifted mind of 
Alonzo, and to fill his heart with the noblest 
sentiments of benevolence and patriotism. 
During this time he might have been pro- 
nounced among the happiest of mortals,— 
but in his overflowing cup one black and 
bitter drop was mingled. 

Mr. Mordaunt had been made aware of 
Alonzo's marriage, and of all the circum- 
stances attending it, by the Mnrqucss. In 
the first letter Alonzo received from hi» aunt 
the Abbess, were these words . * Tlie only 
chance you have of domestic pe&te, (happi- 
ness is perhaps out of the question.) in your 
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lipculiar circuiiistances. Is to guard your 
htqrl witii the most vjgUant care: if once 
ikM, treasure pass into the possession of 
nMHlier, guilt and misery will attend you 
through life, t repeat to you again and 
again, guard your heart V Tliis letter was 
lia^ded to his tutor, who, }x>inting to the last 
^i»tence, said jempbaticaDjr, * let that be your 
watchword / 

During his residenee on the Continent 
liis time and attention were too much 
occupied, bis change of residence too fre- 
quent, to allow of his affections being at any 
time in danger. And, beside the observing 
jeye of Af r. fifordaunt, and the watchword of 
the reverend Abbess, it must be noticed that 
the yoang Don was not of that lightly inflam- 
inable natore, which the sparkle of' an eye, 
the smile of a rosy lip, or tha touch of a 
ilelicate hand, could ignite in an instant 
^ut Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed with the 
^bbess in opinion tb^t if ever he loved, it 
would be deeply, passionrUely, and therefore 
to hmv— fatally. 

At the appointed time they arrived in 
England : and a year and a half had been 
passed, with the highest advantage and 
improvement, in traveling through that extra 
ordinary country, and in visiting Scotland. 
The last six months they were to spend in 
|!iOndon : and* alas ! the dreadful evil, from 
0. quarter so little suspected that even Mr. 
JItfordaunt appeared to be thrown off his 
guard, approached ; and the God of love 
was, as a poet would say, amply avenged for 
the sacrilege that had been perpetrated hi 
profaning the sacred band of Hymen. 

A-lonzo was at the opera with his fViend the 
J3r9zilian Charge iT Jiffaire9, He thought, 
as he looked round, that he had never been 
in any public place of amtisement where the 
$tx showed to so much advantage as at the 
lE^nglisb Opera ; the absence of crowd, the 
light not too glaring, the superb dresses, 
contributed, he supposed, to produce this 
(effect. He observed the Charge attentively 
viewing through his glass some person in an 
opposite box, and be fancied many other 
glasses were pointed in the same direction : 
he looked also, and hi? eye immediately 
rested on one of the most beautiful youne: 
women he thought he had ever seen : there 



sad havoc in the hearts of her English 
admirers. She has come out under the 
auspices of the Countess of Godolphin, the 
lady next her.* 

* What is her name T 

* Donna Viola de Montezuma.' 

• The name is noble,' observed Alonzo, 

* but I do not recollect it 9t Rio.' 

*Her family is settled in the north of 
Brazil : she herself, however, has just eome 
from Bio, with her duenna and suite, to finish 
her education. She is an heiress, and is 
reported to be engaged in Portugal. "Would 
you like to go round ? I will introduce you.' 

• If you please s'— and away they went, 
The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the 

Countess, and then presented him as a 
fellow-countryman to the beautiful Brazilian. 
She received him with the most marked 
pleasure, and made a seat for him beside her. 

* I am indeed most happy to become 
acquainted with you, Don Alonzo,' said she, 

* if it were only to express to you the 
affection I feel for your dear aunt the Abbess, 
in whose convent I have been some time a 
resident, and from whom I have received all 
the care and love of a motlier — indeed, I 
owe her very much.' 

* Her Ibve and care at least seem to have 
been well bestowed,' replied Alonzo : * did 
you also know my father ?' 

• Intimately ;— >^iid I may also venture to 
say that I know you, so much have I heard 
of you flrom the Marquess and your aunt : I 
am sure no son or nephew was ever more 
beloved/ 

Alonzo sighed as he recollected that 
neither of them had mentioned this t^dy Sn 
their letters : the reason was obvious,— >and 
he felt a pang more acute than usual when he 
looked on her lovely and intelligent cx)un- 
tenance, — glanced over a figure that appeared 
to him perfection, and listened to her lively 
and natural remarks — then compared her 
with that one of whom he could scarcely 
endure in any way to think. 

The next morning, he mentioned to Mr. 
Mordaunt, as carelessly as he could, his 
introduction of the proceeding evening. 

• I have heard of tlial lady,' observed Mr. 
Mordaunt. ' She is a good specimen of 
of your country-women, — does great credit 



was that peculiar #oi»c«Wn^, however, in her H to Brazil, and would make, I dare say, an 
poraplexion, style, and drese, which marked excellent English marrhige, if she were not 



her as a foreigner. * Who is that ?' said he 
to the Charge i * she looks French or 
ISpanisb.' 

* Neither,' said tfie Charge, exnitingly ; 
' elie is one of us^BrazUian !' 



already engaged.' 

* She is really then engaged ?' Inquired 
Alonzo. 

« Decidedly — to a Portuguese nobleman : 
this has been published as much as possible 



• Indeed T exclaimed Alonzo in an acceptflto keep lovers at a distance.' 



p( surprise and pleasure 

• Have you not heard of her ? asked his 
friend : • she is called (he heaulifid Brazil- 
fan, and Is the novelty of the season, making 



cn- 



• Well,' thought Alonzo, * as she is 
gaged, and I married, there can be no 
danger :' and that very evening (for the 
lady, he understood, was not permitted to 



receive morning vbitors,) beheld biin at the 
Countess's. 

An intimacy soon sprung up betweert tbero, 
as was natural between persons of the same 
age and station in a foreign country. There 
was no one that Viola was, or apptored, half 
so pleased to see as Don Alonzo. She had 
always a new song to sing to him, a new 
drawing to show to him, or a new book to 
recommend. She was fond of chess, and 
many a happy moment did he spend while 
the CouBtess was engaged at her whist. Bat 
never in his eyes was she so faecinatlng as 
when, passing the black ribbon of her guitar 
over her shoulder, she accompanied hersdf 
in their own beautiful national melodies ; her 
voice was exquisitely sweet and dear ; the 
execution finished and graceful. At tlmse 
moments an exclusive aifinity appeared to 
exist between them ; although tliere might 
be, and often were, numerous other listeners 
and admirers, it was his eye only that she 
sought for approval. 

They met frequently at public places, and 
also at other houses. Viola was a beailtiful 
dancer, and he felt proud (he knew not why, 
for it was nothing to him,) of the admiration 
ahe excited. Sometimes he waltzed with 
her, and with a beating heart caught here and 
there a half whisper from the spectators — 
' The two Brazilians — an interesting couple, 
are they not T 

It was thought better that Viola, on ac- 
count of her peculiar situatioit^ should 
continue to observe, although lu England, 
the strict form of her own national manners. 
Immediately after dancing afhe returned to 
the side of twCountess or her chaperone ; 
she never went out for exercise except when 
so accompanied, and she never received any 
visitor except in such presence. These ar- 
rangements gave great satisfaction to Alonzo, 
(he did not know Why, for It was nothing to 
him,) although he frequently suffered by them. 

' Guard your heart V conscience whispered 
to Alonzo. Alas \ his heart had escape^^ 
but he guarded his manners, and they were 
the next best security : he tried to watch 
even his very eyes; he never fiirted, he 
never complimented ; In fact, he succeeded 
so well, that the Countess and Mr. Mordaunt 
appeared to heve no suspicion ; but he coold 
not deceive himiself, and he was not qfktte ao 
sure that he deceived Viola. 

Time glided by unheeded : the London 
season was near its close, when one inorning 
at breakfast, Mr. Mordaunt observed, ' WcA, 
Alonzo, time gets on, we are now in Juljr, and 
before the end of October you must be Baf^ 
landed at Rio. We must eecure yourpassagn 
in the next month's packet.* 

AH this was well known and fully expected, 
yet did the intims^tion astound Alonzo. • So 
soon ! can it be posaible f 
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The same evening they were tnfamxUt at 
th^ Gountess'd : the whidtand chess tables 
wer6 a^fariged as usual. ^What are you 
thinkin^^ of, Dctn Afonzo, to make such a 
Anov^ as that ?' inquired Viola : * you are a 
little absent— out of spirits this evening.' 

^ I ought not to be so,' said Alonzo, trying to 
^aD3% * for we have been busy afl day fdanning 
and arranging about our voyage home/ 

^Indeed!* teid Viola. Alonzo thought 
she 6ighcd : certainty she in her turn made 
a false fflote. Soon after, a servant entered 
4irith a ease of jewels belonging to Violn, 
which had returned from being repaired : 
«rliile looluBg at them Alonzo observed, that 
she was hot a little envied by the London 
ftenes for the splendor of her jewels. 

* How comes It,' said she, • that I never 
see 3foli wear any ornaments, not even a ring ? 
Our young Brazilian beaux are naturally so 
Ibnd of these decorations. 

' t assurlB you,' said Mr. Rf ordaunt, looking 
off his cards, * Don Alonzo has one of the 
most superb rings I ever saw— a single yellow 
diamond of great value.' 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why, 
and replied in a bitter sarcastic tone, quite 
unusual with liim — * Yes, I have a yellow 
diamond, indeed, that I never wish to see, or 
to show to any one else.' 

Tlie words were scarcely out of his mouth 
before he f^lt their impropriety* * Draw 
your card, my lady, if you pJease,' said Bfr. 
MordauDt. 

* Check,* cried Alonzo, and with an effort 
lo<{ked at Viola. She was leaning on her 
hand ; and her large, black, and briBlH^eyes, 
with their long up-turned lashes J^Pfixed 
on hie. He started at the look — why or 
wherefore he could not Imagine. — ^The eyes 
were withdrawn, and the game continued. 

A f^w evenings after, he was leadmg her 
IVom a dance to place her as usual by the side 
of the Countess ; they had to ti^verse three 
or four crowded rooms before they could 
reach the one where her ladyship was seated 
at whist; they moved very slowly and 
loiteringly along, seemingly in no great huny 
to arrive at their destination. 

* Are you rtally going to leave us next 
monCh, Don Alonzo P 

* Really:— and yotf» Donna Viola, what 
1>ecome0 ofyon?* 

* t go to Portugal.* 

^ And ihtft T said AloDZo In an inquiring 
tone. 

O there t^e shall not remain long ; 



* But Viola, Don Alonzo,' she replied 
firmly, • will meet you as siie has always met 
you \ what she has been, she will continue to 
be— your sincere and aflfecttonate friend.' 

* Thank you, Viola, thank you ! — but pray 
do not speak another word to me just now.' 
He placed her in her seat, and without looking 
at her, turned away and left the house. 

[Ooaehided in ov next.] 
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From Goodrldi*! Lives of Uie Signers to tbe Declantlon 
of Ittdepeodsnce. 



'vriiuam 'vrmii 

Tbb family of William Waitams is said to 
hare been originally from Wales. A branch 
of it came to America in the year 16S0, and 
settled in Roxbury, Massachusetts. His 
grandfather, who bore the same name, was 
the minister of Hatfield, Massachusetts ; and 
his father, Solomon Williams, D. D. was the 
minister of a parish in Lebanon, where he 
was settled fifty- four years. Solomon Wil- 
IHnns, the father, married a daughter of 
Colond Porter, of Hadley, by whom he had 
five sons and thrfee daughters. Tbe sons 
were aH liberally educated. Of these, Eli- 
phalet was settled, as a minister of the gospel, 
in East-Hartford, where he continued to 
officiate for about half a century. Ezekiel 
was sheriflf of the county of Hartford for 
more than thirty years ; he died a few years 
since at WethersfiM, leaving behind him a 
character distmguished for energy and enter- 
prise, liberaMty and benevolence. 

William Williams, the subjeet of this 
memoir, was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
on the eighth of April, 1731. At the age of 
sixteen, he entered Harvard college, During 
his collegtate course, he was distinguished 
for a diligent attention, and, at the proper 
period, was honorably graduated. From the 
university he returned home, and, for a con- 
siderable time, devoted himself to theologies 
studies, under the direction of his father. 

In September, 1755, was fought at the 
head of Lake George, a eelebrated battle 
between the provinciri troops, under com- 
mand of ma^or general^ afterwards Sir Willian 
Johnson, aided by a body of Indians led by 
die celebrated Hendrlek, and a body ol 
French Canadians and Indians, commanded 
by Monsieur le Baron de Dieskau. At this 
time. Colonel Ephraim WilKams commanded 
a reghnent of provincial troops, raised by 
Massachusetts, with which he was engaged 



our H in the abore battle. WiDiam WHIiams, the 
Brazilian property will require our presence.' | subject of our memoir, belonged to his staff. 



' Then we shall meet again,* said Alonzo 

eageriy. 

• I hope so— I dare say, in a few months.' 

' Well, that is some comfort !*— and he 

seemed to respire more freely ; then after a 

paus«— ' bnt I shall never again meet Vwla r 



Colonel Williams was an officer of great 
merit. He was much beloved by his soldiers, 
and highly respected by the people of Massa- 
chusetts, in the place where he resided. 
William*s coQege owes Its existence to him. 
As he was proceeding through Albany, to thejb«iioii ef congrevs. 



head of Lake Oeurge, he made his wiM in 
that city. In this insfntnH'nt, after giving 
certain legacies to his counenions, lie dhreeted 
that the remainder of his land should be sold 
at the discretion of his executors, witHiii five 
years after an established peace, and that the 
interest of the monies uristng from the sale, 
together with some other property, should be 
applied to the support of a fVee school, in 
some township in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts. This was the origin of WiHiamV 
college. Both the college, and the town in 
which it is situated, were named after their 
distinguished benefactor. 

Previous to the battle of Lake George, 
Colonel W'^iams was dispatched whh a party 
of twelve hundred men, to observe the 
motions of the French and Indian army, 
under Baron Dieskau. He wnet the enemy 
at Rocky Brook, four miles from Lake 
George. A tremendous battle now ensued. 
The English soldiers fought widi great 
courage, but at length they were overpowered, 
and obliged to retreat. During the contest. 
Colonel Williaras was shot through the head 
by an Indian, and kiHed. The command of 
the detachmem now devolved upon Colonel 
Whitmg, of New-Haven, who succeeded in 
joining Sir Waiiam Johnson, with the force 
which had escaped the power of the enemy. 
The issue of this day is well known. The 
French army was finally repulsed, and the 
Baron Dieskau was both wounded and taken 
prisoner* 

Soon after the death of Colonel WiUSems^ 
the subject of this memoir, rettimed to 
Lebanon, where he resolved to fix Ms 
permanent residenee. In 17M1, at the age of 
twenty-five years, he was chosen derk of the 
town of Lebanon, an office which he continued 
to hold for the space of forty^five years. 
About the same thne, he was appointed to 
represent the town in the general assembly 
of Connecticut. In this latter capacity, he 
served a long succession of Tears, chMring 
whicl^he was of^ chosen eleifk of the houne^ 
and not unfireqoently filled, and iKrays with 
dignity and reputation, ike speaker's clMir. 
In ^1780, he was transferred to the upper 
house, being eleded mi a— istant ; «» oilica 
to which he wan annually rt«rtected for 
tweBty-f>ur years. It was recorded of him, 
wImc can probably be recoried of Ibw, and 
perhaps of no other nan, that for more than 
wme ly eessionsw he wan scareely abnent from 
his seat in tiM legiskturs, exeepdng wlMn he 
was a nemher of tbe o e aU new t al oongrens, 
in 1776 and 1777. 

Daring the years last meotioned, he wan a 
meinber of the national council ; and in tlM 
deliberations of that body took a past, during 
the memorable peivod, when tlis obartnr of 
OUT iDdepeadence reeeived tbe final «Ffro- 
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At an early period of the rcvoluiion, he 
embarked wiih great zeal in the cause of his 
country. ' During the campaign of 1755, while 
at the north, he had learned a lesson, which 
be did not forget. Ue was at that time 
disgusted with the British commanders, on 
account of the haughtiness of their conduct, 
and die little attachment which they mani- 
fested for his native country. The impression 
was powerful and lasting. At that time he 
adopted the opinion, that America would see 
no days of prosperity and peace, so long as 
British officers should manage her afi'airs. 
On the arriFal of the day, therefore, when the 
revolutionary struggle commenced, and a 
chance was presented of release from the 
British yoke, Mr Williams was ready to 
engage with ardor, in bringing about this 
happy state of things. He had for several 
years been interested in mercantile pursuits. 
.These he now relinquished, that he might 
devote himself to the cause of his country. 
He powerfully contributed to awaken public 
feeling, by several essays on political subjects 
and when an occasion called him to speak in 
public, his patriotic zeal and independent 
spirit were manifested, in a powerful and 
impressive eloquence. 

Nor was Mr. Williams one of those patriots 
with whom words are all. He was ready to 
make sacrifices, whenever occasion required. 
^Am instance of his public spirit is recorded, 
in the early part of the revolution. At this 
time the paper money of the country was of 
so little value, that military services could 
not be procured for it. Mr. Williams, with 
great liberality, exchanged more than two 
thousand dollars in specie, for this paper, for 
the benefit of his country. In the issue, he 
lost the whole sum. 

A similar spirit of liberality marked his 
deidings, in the settlement of his aflairs, 
on the eve and during the course of the 
revolution. He was peculiarly kind to 
debtors impoverished by the war ; and from 
the widow and the fatherless, made so by the 
struggle for freedom he seldom made any 
exactions, even though he himself suffered 
by his kindness. 

At the commencement of the war, it is well 
known, there was little provision made for 
the support of an army. There were no 
public stores, no arsenals filled with warlike 
instruments, and no clothing prepared for 
the soldiers. For many articles of the first 
neccMily, resort was had to private contribu- 
tions. The selectmen in many of the towns 
of Connecticut volunteered then: services, to 
obtain articles for the necessary outfit of 
new recruits, for the maintenance of the 
faniBles of indigent soldiers, and to furnish 
suppUes even for the army itself. 

Mr* Williams was, at this time, one of the 
•elect men of the town of I«ebanon, an office 



which he continued to hold during the whole 
revolutionary war. No man was belter fitted 
for such a station, and none could have mani- 
fested more unwearied zeal then he did, in 
soliciting the benefactions of private families 
for the above objects. Such was his success, 
that he forwarded to the army more than one 
thousand blankets. In many instances, 
families pnrted with their last blanket, for 
the use of the soldiers in the camp ; and 
bullets were made from the lead taken from the 
weights of clocks. Such was the patriotism 
of ihe fathers and mothers of the land, in 
those days of trial. There were no comforts, 
which they could not cheerfully forego, and 
no sacrifices which they did not joyfully make, 
that the blessings of freedom might be theirs, 
and might descend to their posterity. 

In confirmation of the above evidence of 
firmness and patriotism of Mr. Williams, the 
following anecdote may be added. Towards 
the close of the year 1776, the military affairs 
of the colonies wore a gloomy aspect, and 
strong fears began to prevail that the contest 
would go against them. In this dubious 
state of things, the council of safety for 
Connecticut was called to sit at Lebanon. 
Two of the members of this council, William 
Uilihouse and Benjamm Huntington, quar- 
tered with Mr. Williams. 

One evening, the conversation turned 
upon the gloomy state of the country, and 
the probability that after all, success would 
crown the British arms. • Well,' said Mr. 
Williams, with great calmness, ' if they 
succeed, it is pretty evident what ivill be my 
fate. I have done much to prosecute the 
contest, and one thing I have done, which 
the British will never pardon — I have signed 
the Declaration of Independence. / shall 
ht hung,^ Mr. Hillhouse expressed his 
hope, that America ivould yet be successful, 
and his confidence that this would be her 
happy fortune. Mr. Huntington observed, 
that in case of ill success, ht should be 
exempt from the gallows, as his signature 
was not attached to the declaration of 
Independence, nor had he written any thing 
against the British government. To this 
Mr. Williams replied, his eye kindling as he 
spoke, ' Then, sir, you deserve to be hanged, 
for not having done your duty.' 

At tlie age of 41, he became settled in 
domestic life, having connected himself with 
the daughter of Jonatlian Trumbull, at that 
time governor of the state. His lady, it is 
believed, is still living. Three children were 
the offspring of this marriage. Of these 
children, Solomon, the eldest, died in New- 
York, in 1810, a man greatly beloved by all 
who had the pleasure to know him. The 
only daughter is respectably connected in 
Woodstock, and the remaining son resides 
in Lebanon. 



The demise of his eldest son was a great 
affliction to the aged and infirm father. Th« 
intelligence produced a sliock from which 
he never recovered. From this time, he 
gradually decliued. Four days before his 
death, he lost the power of utterance, nor 
was it expected that he would again speak on 
this side the grave. A short time, however, 
previously to his death he called aloud for 
his deceased son, and requested him to 
attend his dying parent. In a few moments 
he closed his life This event occurred on 
the 2d day of August, ICll, iu the Slst year 
of his age. 

To this biographical sketch of Mr. Wil- 
liams, we have only to add a word, respecting 
his character as a Christian. He made a 
profession of religion at -an early age, and 
through the long course of his life l^e was 
distinguished for a himible and consistent 
conduct and conversation. Wliile yet almost 
a youth, he was elected to the office of 
deacon, in the congregational church to 
which he belonged, an office which he 
retained during the remainder of his life. 
His latter days were chiefly devoted to 
reading, meditation, and prayer. At length 
the hour arrived, when God would take him 
to himself. He gave up the ghost, in a good 
old age, and was gathered to his fathers. 
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He Is §o Amiable. 

TRAKSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agreeable, 
was weddcij to a man of clumsy figure, coarse 
featu^Hmd a stupid looking physiognomy. 
A kiiunriend said to her one day, * My dear 
Julia, how came you to marry that man ?* 

* The question is a natural one. My hus- 
band, I confess, is not graceful in appearance, 
not attractive in his conversation. But he is 
so amiable ? And goodness, although less 
fascinating than beauty or wit, will please 
equally, at least, and it is certainly more 
durable. We often see objects, which appear 
repulsive at first, but if we become accuse 
tomed to them, we at length not only view 
them without aversion, but with feelings of 
attachment. The impression which goodness 
makes on the heart is gradual ; but it remains 
fore^'e]^. Listen, and I will tell you how I 
came to marry my husband. I was young 
wlien he was introduced for the first time into 
the house of my parents. He was awkward 
in his manner, uncoutli in his appearance, 
and my companions used often to ridicule 
him, and I confess I was frequentlynempted 
to join them, bnt was restrained by mv 
mother, who used to say to me in a low^ 
voice, * He is so amiable !'— Aiid then it 
occurred to me that he was always kind and 
obliging ; and whenever our villagers nssem- 
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led together for our fetes and dunces, he 
was always at the disposal of the mistress 
of the house, and profuse in his attention to 
those whose age or ugliness caused them to 
be neglected. Others laughed at his singu- 
larity in this respect, but I whispered to 
myself, * He is so amiable !* 

' One morning my mother called me to 
her boudoir, and told me the young man, who 
is now my husband, had made application 
for my hand. I was not surprised at this, 
for I already suspected that be regarded me 
With an eye of affection. I was now placed 
in a dilemma, and hardly knew how to act. 
When I recollected his ill fa\'ored look, and 
his awkwardness, I was on the point of 
saying, * I will not wed him/ and I blushed 
for him, which is a strong proof that I even 
then felt interested in him ; but when 1 
recalled the many traits in his character, and 
dwelt on his benevolent and good actions, I 
dismissed tlie idea of banishing film from ray 
presence. I could not resolve to aflict him, 
and I whispered to myself, * He is so amiable!' 

* He continued to visit me, caressed by my 
parents, and encotiraged by my smiles. My 
other admirers one by one left me, but I did 
not regret their absence. I repeated the 
expression, ' He is so amiable,* so often, that 
it seemed to me to carry the same meaning 
as * He is so handsome.' I loved him and 
took him for my husband. 

* Since then I have not only been resigned 
lo my fate, but happy. My husband loved 
me devotedly, and how can I help loving him, 
* He is so amiable !' 

There is something exceedingly Couching 
in this love which beauty entertains for 
goodness, and there is no doubt that some 
^women, love from a feeling of benevolence, 
or tender compassion regulated by reason. 
Such an affection will know no change. It 
lias a firm basis and will endure through life. 

Sagadty in a Dog. 

An ofBcer in the 44th regiment, who had 
occasion, in Paris, to pass one of the bridges 
across the Seine, had his boots, which had 
been previously well polished, dirtied, by a 
poodle dog rubbing against them. He in 
consequence went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge and had them cleaned. The 
same circumstance having occurred more 
than once, his curiosity was excited, and he 
watched the dog. He saw him roll himself 
in the mud of the river,' and then watch for a 
person with polished boots, against which he 
contrived to rub himself. Finding that the 
shoe-black was the owner of the dog ; he taxed 
him with the artifice — and, after a little- hesi- 
tation, he confessed that he had taught the 
dog the trick, in order to procure customers » 
for himself. The officer being much struck 
with the dog's sagacity, purchased him at a 



high price, and brought him to England. He 
kept him tied up in London some time, and 
then released him. The dog remained with 
him a day or two, and then made his escape. 
A fortnight afterwards he was found with his 
former master, pursuing his old trade of 
dirtying gentlemen's boots on the bridge. 



Anecdote.— A couple of ch;ips hit upon 
the following expedient to raise the needful- 
one was to feign himself dead, to be put into 
a bag by the other, and sold to a physician in 
theneighboriiood as a subject for dissection — 
the bag was procured — the fellow lied up in 
it, and at • night's meridian' carried to the 
doctor; the bargain was soon finished ; the 
money pocketed, and the seller was upon the 
sill of the door, taking leave, when the subject 
in the bag began to kick ; stop, stop, cried 
the doctor, the man isn't dead ! No matter, 
replied he in the door way, you can kill him 
when you want him^ — Boston Post. 



iloMS.^-Ijet no man ever think of happiness 
distinct from the happiness of bis home. 
The busiest must relax theur labors, and 
there must be some retreat for them where 
they may seek refreshments from their cares 
and collect the spirhs that disappointments 
so frequently depress. They who live the 
most for the public, form but a small part, 
and they are apt to find the public service a 
heavy burthen which gentler encouragement 
than that of ambition must furnish the strength 
to support. — Palfrey^ s Sermons. 



A SMALL sorrow distracts— a great one 
makes us collected ; as a bell loses its clear 
tone when slightly cracked, and recovers it 
if the fissiure is enlarged. 



^5^ ^ttt^^ ^^o$itortj. 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1835. 



The Woeld.— * It is a beautiful world T— The 
exclamation wai involuntary, as we stood gazing, 
almost entranced, as it were, upon the glowing 
beauties of a summer sunset. The sun, after a day 
of intermingled sunshine and showers, was just 
sinking beneath a gorgeous drapery of crimson and 
gold, calmly and sweetly to rest ; while a rainbow 
of surpassing beauty, far distant, on the opposite 
side, spanned the heavens with its resplendent arch, 
illumining with the brilliancy of its rays, the dark 
cloud on which it rested. And .thus, thought we, 
after passing through the vicissitudes of this transi- 
tory life, die dying Christian, encircled by a halo 
of glory, reflected from the faith and the hope of the 
Glospel, that bum brighter and brighter in his 
bosom, as sweetly and placidly he takes his last 
farewell of sublunary things, sinks to repose, con- 
fiding in its promises, which, like tlie bow of God in 
the cloud, are as a * lamp to his path,* throwing light 
and radiance athwart the * dark valley of the shadow 
of death,* till the heavenly and more glorious light 
of one eternal and transcendent day shall dawn 
upon his enraptured soul. 



Who that meditates on tlie order and harmony of 
nature— the seasons that, year after year, follow each 
other in their regular and beautiful succession— Uio 
vast concave, wlicro stars innumerable in order 
roll — the sun and moon, thaf, each in iu turn, pour 
forth, he his brilliant, she her mellow light upoft 
the- wide-spread earth, trHether in fair Spring's early 
blo8M»ning and tender hsriiage clad, or clothed in 
blushing Summer's richer bloom and verdure more 
mature-t-whether robed in pensive Autumn's sombre 
hues, or mantled in the pure and shining garb that 
[rugged Winter wears'— who but.must, in the fullaess 
of his heart, break forth in accents of prais^-^but 
must exclaim, * it is indeed and in truth a beautiful 
world !** Yet in this world, so well ordered, and so 
lovely, how much do we find to mar the bliss of its 
inhabitants — to cast a blight and a mildew on their 
fairest earthly hopes— momenu of happiness, alas I 
are here below, 

* Like aagel-vislu few and Air between.* • - 

Sickness and sorrow, and above all vice and its 
attendant evils render this fair and well peopled 
earth a wilderness of wo, where one calamity treads 
upon the heels of another, as wave follows wave, 
till amid the rivalry of prida and ambition, of fashio* 
and of folly, Death steps in and shuts the scene. 
And where would bo our support, where our 
consolation, were it not for the hop«, the faith of the 
Christian, which points the weary sojourners of 
earth to * that better land,' * whither the forerunner 
is for us entered,' where ' God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain ; for the former things 9hall have 
passed away,' 

Ship News. — News has recently been received 
from the following vessels belonging to this port : 

Barque Huron, Capt. Lawrence, wiUi 1450 barrels 
of Sperm Oil — Ship Beaver, Capt Gardner, with 
1000 barrels Sperm Oil— Ship Henry Astor, Capt. 
Rawson, on her passage to iho Pacific, took about 
80 barrels Sperm Oil, and shipped it home from the 
Wc^m Islands. 

f:lrOne dollar notes taken in payment for the 
Repository as usual. 

I^eilers ContAlnliiff Be«ilttAnce«« 

Received at tkit Q(|Cc0, ending fFedneedajf last^ dedmeting 
the mmeunt ef Poetagepatd* 
G. C. Hinsdale, N. U. $iM; P. M. West WinclMsfer, 
N. H.$3,00; J.C.Dracul,Ms.t3,00: A. V. LitUe Falls, 
N. Y. f5,00; A. M. Ballnbary, N. Y. fl,!©: A. P. Homer, 
N.Y.fl.OO; R.H. Monktoo.Vt.tS,00; 8. W. A. Fall's 
Vlllsce, Ct. •!/» ; C. 8. W. CattkUl, N. Y. #5,00 ; W. P. 
H. Oswego, N. Y. 93,00 ; O. M. 8. Austerlltx, N. Y. #1,00 ; 
P. M. Potsdam, N. Y. #9,00; H. O. W. Perry Center, IV. 
T. #0,81^ ; C. O. I. Bninio, N. T. #1,00 ; £. K. Oolesvtlle, 
N.Y. #0,814. 



At Eastklll, (Cairo.) on the Oth ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Gardiner, Mr. Hiram Hino, to Miss Salty Fields. 



In this city, on the 81st alt. aAar a short illtuss, Mr. 
Lawrence Teal, aged 30 years. 

On the S3d uH. at the resldeaee of Silas Scone, Jane 
Cella, dsnghter of J. a Deming, Esq. late of Mew- York, 
aged 20 years. 

On the Slst ult Beth, sqo of Charles PottSr in the Sd 
year of his age. 

On the S3d uIl George, son of William aad Mary 
Carpeater, aged 10 days. 

On the Slst ult. Mrs. Mary Jacobie, In the 44tb year of 
her age. 

In Aosterlitz, on the 7th ult Mrs. Betsey E. TenpietoB, 
consort of Mr. Alezaader Temaleloa, aged 40 years. 

At Ctndonati, O. on the 13th ult. George F. Stone, son 
of Silas Stone of this city, a^ed 35 years. 

At New- York, on the SSd ulL Gen. Jacob Rutsen Van 
Rensselaer, late of Clavarack, in the 00th year of hii 
His remains were rtmortd to this city for Interment 
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Oh no !— with meek, content of mind, 
The needle' B hamble task to ply 

At the full board her place to find, 
O close in sleep the placid eye ; 

Wich Order's unobtrusire charm 
Her simple wardrobe to dispose, 

To press of guiding oaze the arm, 
And rove where Autumn's bounty flowJ i 



Tm foDowhig beaatlfol poem Is firom the pen of the 
lameBted Brainard. The object of itls ayoong fesaale, 
wiM, at the time It was wflcten, was about 18 or 19 years 
«f aga, and who ftom ber aarUast iafoacy has been deaf, 
damb, aad Mind. Her pareals hekig in very hidigent 
eii««Bstanees, the overseers of the school for the deaf 
aad domb at Hartford, which is her native place, though 
the does not strtcUy tall withhi the objects of their charity 
end bencTOleiiee, have admitted her Into that iastitntion, 
for the parpose of enabttng the supertatendents of tes 
paplli V> Infuse, If possible, a degree of knowledge into 
ber darkeaed nnderstsnding. A more tatersMlag ol^eet 
we doDQtmooIlsef fnrer lofaave seen. Withoutsight and 
withoat JiearhBf , she has no Inlet to her understanding, 
Imt through the medium of feeling. All that she knows, 
iMyond the Inunedlate wants of nature, Is derived ttom 
tJU iMsft— she faehi the hands of those who approach her, 
smd sueh Is the extreme deUeai^ of this sense, that havteg 
ease bew aaqaatalsd with an Individual, she recognises 
Mm at any falare lalarview, evwi after the lapse of yesrs. 
Bar knowledge of colors is so perlbc^ that she will matoh 
paleh work aad sew It locether with exquisite nicety. 
For her support, She Is entirely dependent on charity. 
Visitors take her spedmens of patch-work, &c. and 
contribute such small sums ss they are disposed, which 
are fUthftdly kept, and punctually applied for her benefit. 
Her perBoaal appearance Is very hrtefesOng, aad ber face. 
If BOt deprived of sight, would be uBOomfflOBly bandsa 
«er eenplaxloB Is exquisitely delicaie aad beanti 
Thisexplaaatlon wUl enable our readers to realise more 
Ailly the merits of the poem. 

From the Coanectkut Mirror. 

Oa ssiMV Os 42m^, ifosa, aad ^/tad#M t/Os .^Mrisaa 
Jlsphm in Hartford, at a ft$Uv«il. 

Sbs sat beneath the verdant shade 

Where young birds chirped in leafy cell, 

Where wild flowers decked the mossy glade, 
And tuneliil waters murmuring fell. 

And smile, and song, and mirth were there, 
While youth and joy their tissue wove, 

And white robed forms, widi tresses fair 
Ghty glided through the enchanted grove. 

But there she sat with droopii^ head. 

By stem misfortune darkly bound. 
By holy light unviaited, 

And ailent 'mid a world of sound. 

XauutiAd down tOftolitary '^lown. 

No sense of quick delight was there, 
Save when ibe flowret?s rich perfume 
Came floating on the acented^ir. 

She rose, and sadly sought her home. 
Where with the voiceless train she dwelt. 

In Charity's majestic dome, 
For bounteous hearts her sorrow felt 

But while her mute oenpftiifons share 
Those joyi whiA tte'or await the hlind, 

A ffkoral night of deap daapair 

Deaeending ahroudsbar lonely mind. 

•For not to ber Creation lends 

Or Uiish of mom,— or beaming noon, 

Nor pityixig Knowledge makeaanModa 
For step-dame Nature's stinted boon. 

Tet cfeMn net, thoia^aDidArk hsr path. 
Heaven strewad 00 comfort o'er her lot, 

Or in her bitlar cap^ of wimth 
11)0 )t)ei9jii)g 4rQp of balm forgot. 



With Touch so exquisitely true, 
That Vision stands astonished by, 

To reoogni^e with ardor due 
Some friend or beneiactor nigh ; 

Her hand 'mid childhood's curls to place. 
From fragrant buds the breath to steal, 

Of stranger guest the brow to trace. 
Are pleasures left for her to feel. 

And often o'er her hour of thoughti 
Will burst a laugh of wildest glee, 

As if the living forms she caught 
On wife fantastic drapery ; 

As if at length relenting skies 

In pity to her doom severe. 
Had bade a mimic morning rise. 

The chaos of the soul to cheer. 

But who with energy divine 
May tread that undiscovered maze 

Where Nature in her curtained riirine 
The strange and new bom Thought arrays'? 

Where quick prcception shrinks to find 
On eye and ear the envious seal? 

And wild ideas throng the mind 
Whi^ palsied speech may ne'er revaal 1 

Where instinct, like a robber bold, 
Steals severed links from Reason's chain, 

And leaping o'er her barrier cold 
Proclaims the proud precaution vain 7 

Say, who shall with magician's wand, 

That elemental moss compose- 
Where young afiections, pure and fond, 

Sleep like the germ 'mid winter's snows 1 

Who, in that undecyphered scroll 

The mystic characters may see, 
Save Him who reads the secret soul. 

And holds of life and death, the key 1 

Then, on thy midnight journey roam 
Poor wandering child of rayless gloom. 

And to thy lost and narrow home 
Drop gently from thi^ living tomb. 

Yes, uninterpreted and drear, 
Toil onwf^ with benighted mind. 

Still kneel at prayers thou can'st not hear. 
And grope for truth thou mny'st not find. 

No scroll of friendship or of love. 
Must breathe its language o'er thy heart. 

Nor that blest Book which guides iU>ove 
lu message to thy soul impart 

But Thou, who did'st on Calvary die 
Flows not thy mercy wide and free 1 

Thou, who did'st rend of death the tie, 
Is Nature's seal too strong for thee 1 

And Thou, O Spirit pure, whose rest 
Is with the lowly, contrito train, 

Ilhime the temple «f her breast. 
And cleanse of latent ill the stain. 

That she, whose pilgrimage below 
Was night that never hoped a morn, 

That undeclining day may know 
Which of eternity is born. 



niglitiwttf 



The great transition who can tell ! 

When from the ear its aeal AmB part 
Wlkere sountless lyres aerapliie swaU, 

And faoly transpevt flils the hawri. 

When the chained tongue, which •e*er 

The brolien melodies Aftitee, 
SilaaXi to the lughest numbecs soar, 

Of everlasting praise sublime- 
Whan these blind orba which ne'er mi|^ lifte« 

The features of their kindred oLay, 
Shall scan of Deity the lace. 

And glow with rapture's dcaWcss ray. 

WrittsstWa4oiroftbe Bible pr c ssa t edto ay 

MY HMB. COVHWALh SAEpN WILSON. 

Wosif in future distant yeaj"s 

Thou Shalt look upon this page, 
Through the crystal vale of tears 

TWt dim our eyes inlJ'ier-age j 
Think k waa a i]ltolher>s head, 

Ttiough her smile no j»or«4hov(*lt 0m^ 
Plating towitrds that ' better land,* 

Gave this sacred gift to thee 1 

UkgtiOy (hwk eaieem\st it now 

F'or thy heart is you^g and wild, 
And upon thy girlhood's brow, 

Nought but sunny Hope ha0i smiled ! 
But when disappointmento come. 

And the world begins to steal 
£}l thy spirit's early bloom, 

Then its Talue thou wilt foel^ 

To thy chamber, atiU and lone 

Fly,— and search thU sacred page, 
When earth's blandishmenU are gone^ 

Every grief it will assuage ! 
Close thy door against the din 

Of worldly folly— worldly fear- 
Only let the radiance in 

Of each heavenly promiae here ! 

When thy bruised spirit bends 

'Neath the weight of sorrow's chain, 
When of all life's summer friends, 

Not one flatterer shall remain » 
I^y this unction to the wound 

Of thy smitten, bleeding breast- 
Here the only balm is found 

That can yield the weary rest ! 

Nor alone in hours of woe 

* Search the Scriptures,' but while joy 
Doth life's blissful eup o^drflow^ 

Be it eft thy siweiDfteiiq^y 1 
So, ramembering in (hy youth 

Him whose spirit lights efu^h page^ 
Thou shalt have abundant proof 

He will not forget thine ag€ I 
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THE RUKAL EEPOSITO&¥ 

IS rvausvn Bvn«T oma s4Tfas4V, ATirtiMlMif i>- T. as 
Wm* »• »to44etrdU 

It Is primed In the auarto form, and will contais 
tweaty-sianaiBbeo of elfitt pages aa<*, wllfcatHta pafi 
and index to tbe volume. , . ^^ 

TBEIIB.— Om DUlar per aanam la edvmiee, otOm 



DoUar osrfTOly Gwt», at the eJptiatton of threau ^ 
^om tbe timeof snbscrfbinf . Any person, who wiH rnii 
as Five Dolltis, fkee of posUfSt «kaU rec^ «<s ^Mlilss. 
end any pereon, who wifl remit ns Ten Dollars, free d 
postar^ Judl rscsHe twdwt^^t^ and c«e co py af ttt 
ninth or tenth volumes, jttr No subscrtptiotis raoaljed 
fbr less tbsn one year. AfillM back nambera fmmli iiid 
to new subscribers. ^^ ^ _^ 

^ All orders and Commuaicatlons most be fti fm4 
to receive atiemioa. 
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The Brazilian Bride. 

BT THE HON. MRS. ERKSKINE NORTOIf. 

[Concluded.} 

Mr. Mordaunt had accepted the pressing 
invitation of Alonzo to accompany him to 
Brazil: their passage was taken and their 
preparations well forward. Alonzo paid bis 
farewell visits, and di J all that was necessary 
on the occasion, with the most perfect 
composure. 

A passage was also taken for Viola and 
her suite in the Lisbon Packer, and the day 
was fixed for her leaving town for Falmouth. 
The day following was decided on by Alonzo 
for tiie same purpose, but this he managed to 
conceal from her. 

The morning before her departure, he 
ciUlcd on the Countess. ' You are come to 
take leave of Donna Viola,' said her ladyship. 

' No, I am not, I am come to take leave 
of ^ou, (fori also am on the eve of quitting 
London,) and to thank you for all your kind 
attention.* 

* But why not of Viola ?* said the Countess ; 
* she will be so disappointed.' 

* It is better I should not.' 

* But what am I to say to her?* inquired she. 

* Precisely what I have just said, — that it 
is better I should not.* 

The Countess returned no reply ; and 
with all good wishes on each side, they parted. 
The weather was beautiful, and Mr. 
Mordaunt appeared to enjoy his journey 
exceedingly ; but Alonzo was absorbed in 
thought, and it was only now and then, when 
Mr. Mordaunt touched upon his approaching 
meeting with his father and his old Rio 
friends, that Alonzo could be roused for a 
moment. At the inns too he occasionally 
heard something that attracted bis silent 
attention, of the beautiful young foreigner 
who had passed the day before. 

They arrived at Falmouth in the morning i! 

to breakfast. With a beating heart, Alonzo j, 

inquired concerning the foreign lady and the' 

Lisbon packet : the lidy had gone on board'! 

- the evening before, and the Lisbon und Kio! 



packets were to sail early on the following 
morning. 

After breakfast, the two gentlemen %vere 
engaged superintending the embarkation of 
their servants and baggage, and having taken 
an early dinner, went on board. 

It was a lovely evening. Alonzo glanced 
at the merry and busy town of Falmouth, the 
numerous vessels, and the broad Atlantic, 
which lay stretched out before him : then his 
eye fixed, as though there were nothing else 
worth looking at, on the small vessel that lay 
nearest to him. He suddenly left his station, 
descended into a boat, and was in a few 
minutes on board. 

In the outer cabin he met the duenna, who 
looked very much surprised at seeing him 
but without speaking, threw open the door of 
the after cabin ; — he entered, and the door 
closed behind him. 

Viola lay on a couch, apparently absorbed 
in reading : the noise startled her, and she 
looked up ; but nothing can express the 
astonishment painted on her countenance at 
the sight of Alonzo, who stood fixed as a 
statue before her. Slie sprang from the 
couch, and evidently her first feeling was to 
run towards him, but probably the strangeness 
of his look and demeanor arrested her ; for 
she checked herself, and exclaimed, * Don 
Alonzo!' 

* Viola !' said he, seizing both her hands, 
and gently forcing her to return to the seat 
she had left : * Viola !* (the word seemed to 
choke him.) • I cannot live without you — you 
are yet free, h.ive pity on me !* 

* Alonzo,' she asked, in a tremulous voice, 

* are you free ?* 

* I am not irrevocably bound.' 

In a moment she seemed to recover her 
self-possession, and replied, * Then I must 
tell yon, that I am. You are laboring under 
a fatal error ; you think I am but engaged — 
/ am married. — Cut slay !' she exclaimed, 
alarmed at the effect of her communication, — 

* stay ! — one moment ! — Alonzo ! — I beseech 
you I* 

It was in vain ; ho almost shook her olf, 
ru&hcd to his boat, and in a few minutes was 



on board of his own vessel : he pushed bj^ 
Mr. Mordaunt, and every body and every 
thing that impeded his way to his cabin, 
where locking the door, he threw himself ou 
his bed, in a state of mind not to be described. 

Mjr. Mordaunt took possession of the boat 
Alonzo had quitted, went on board the 
Lisbon packet, and had an interview with 
Donna Viola. 

At day-break the following morning, Alonzo, 
wrapped in a cloak, and his hat slouched over 
his brow, stood on the deck, watching with 
gloomy com))08ure the Lisbon packet getting 
under weigh : she soon began to move,— -4i 
few minutes more, and she was dashing 
through the water close beside him. Des- 
perate thoughts for an instant darkened his 
mind ; a feeling of revenge and despair, 
beset him, and he felt a strong temptation to 
plunge into the wake of the flying vessel,— 
when one of the latticed windows of the after- 
cabin was suddenly thrown open ; he saw a 
waving handkerchief, and then the form of 
Violo herself, her eyes streaming with tears, 
kissing both her hands, and waving them to 
him. He had just time to retur n the salutation : 
his dark purpose vanished, the weakness of 
his mother came over him, and he wept ; 
^ She loves me !' — that thought alone, single 
and abstracted, brought back the blood in a 
rush of transport to his heart : • She loves 
me ! — and nobly sets me the example of a 
virtuous submission to our fate !' 

A friendly hand at that moment was laid 
on his ; Mr. Mordaunt drew him to his cabin. 
* Alonzo,' he said, « I have been sadly to 
blame, — I ought to have foreseen and guarded 
against all this. Donna Viola, whom I saw 
last evening, bade me give you this note,' 
putting one into his hand. 

Alonzo tore it open. • Alonzo, I conjure 
you, for the sake of your father— for my 
sake — struggle against your fatal and hopeless 
passion I We shall very soon meet again, — 
let us meet in peace, in innocence, and 
friendship I Heaven bless you, and heaven 
forgive us both, for we have been much to 
blame! Viola.' 

Viola was very inexperienced, and Mr. 
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Mordaunt knew very liiUe about love, other- 
wise Alonzo had never received this note, 
which onlj added fuel to the flame : he kept 
it next his heart, and read it every day during 
the passage. He questioned Mr. Mordaunt 
closely conberning his interview with Viola 
the preceding evening, and especially inquHred 
whether he could give him any information 
concerning her husband. 'I am told,' he 
said, * that he is a man of high rank, very rich, 
old, and infirm. He has married the orphan 
daughter of his friend, merely as a safeguard 
to her and her property in these dangerous 
times.' At this intelligence, Alonzo*s heart 
bounded with secret joy : he became com- 
paratively tranquil, but he would not analyze 
his feelings — he dared not. 

A few weeks brought them to Rio. On 
entering its superb harbor Mr. Mordaunt 
was struck with admiration at the magnificent 
and beautiful scenery that surrounded him ; 
but to the heart of Alonzo it spoke yet more 
feelingly, entwined as it was with all his 
dear and early associations. He could have 
kissed the black and barren rock of the 
Sugar-loaf: it was passed, and threw open 
the graceful sweep of the Bay of Botafogo, 
surrounded with its wooded and lofty moun- 
tains : this too was passed, and the harbor of 
Rio appeared. Great political changes bad 
taken place, and the imperial flag waved upon 
every fort and hill. The visiting boat 
approached, and by the side of the ofBcer 
sat Alonzo*s watchful and expecting father, 
who in a few minutes more was locked in the 
arms of his son. On their landing, friends 
crowded round them : in the afternoon they 
visited the good, kind Abbess ; and the eve- 
ning was employed in renewing Alonzo's 
recollections of his young female friends, 
most of whom had now become wives and 
mothers ; and those whom he had known as 
children had started up into young women, a 
process remarkably rapid in that country 
He was pleased to observe the vast improve- 
ment that, even during the short period of 
his absence, had taken phtce at Rio, as far as 
concerned the comforts and refinements of 
domestic life. On the following morning he 
was presented at court : — in short, for two or 
three days he had not leisure even to look 
melancholy. 

But one morning after breakfast, (a time 
universally agreed upon for making disa- 
greeable communications,) his father in- 
Tormed him that in about a month, Donna 
Isabella might be expected with her father 
and aunt. •! have taken a temporary 
residence for you, which I think you will 
like, at Botafogo— .(I say temporary, for you 
will soon be offered, what you most desire, a 
diplomatic mission to Europe:) and the 
furnishing and arranging this residence has 
been my hobby fbr the last six months. If 



you and Mr. Mordaunt have no objection, 
we will ride to see it this afternoon.* * If 
you please, sir,' was the only reply ; and, 
accordingly, at the appointed time they set 
out. The house and situation were both 
delightful ; the furniture tasteful and costly. 
The apartment peculiarly appropriated to 
Donna Isabella, and called her garden-room, 
opened into a delicious parterre ; it con- 
tained tables for needle-work and drawing, 
book-cases filled with a choice collection in 
English, French, and Italian : there were 
also a piano, harp, and guitar. 

• Is Donna Isabella such a proficient in 
music ?' asked Alonzo with a sarcastic 
smile. * She is, I believe, very fond of it,* 
quietly replied the Marquess. Alonzo, with 
much warmth and sincerity, thanked his 
father for the kind pains be had taken ; then 
sighed, and thought how happy he could be 
here with— certainly not with Donna Isabella. 

After the first novelty of his arrival had 
worn of)*, Alonzo relapsed into sadness ; a 
settled gloom was gathering on his youthful 
brow, a sickening indifference to all around 
was gradually stealing over him. His father 
and Mr. Mordaunt did aU they could to 
arouse and distract his attention. Excur- 
sions into the country were frequently made, 
especially to the botanical garden about six 
miles from the city. It is arranged with 
exquisite order and good taste, encircled by 
bold and rugged mountain-scenery, opening 
towards the ocean,—- reposing in all its 
richness of floral beauty, with its shady and 
stately trees, its leafy bowers and gushing 
streams, like a gem in the ivilderness,— like 
the decked and lovely bride of a dark-browed 
warrior in those stern days of * auld lang 
syne,' of which one loves to dream in spots 
like these. Water-parties to the many 
beautiful islands, — society and study,— were 
all tried in vain : every day, every hour, 
seemed to increase the despondency of 
Alonzo ; but he never complained, never 
even touched in any way upon the subject 
that caused it. Upwards of three weeks 
passed in this manner. 

Alonzo was fond of the society of the 
Abbess ; with the unerring tact of her sex, 
she managed his present mood ; she would 
sit opposite to him, employed at her old- 
fashioned embroidery frame, for an hour 
without speaking : this was just what he 
liked. One afternoon he had ensconced 
himself in his accustomed seat in her little 
grated parlor : he scarcely observed her 
entrance, but instead of seating herself at 
her frame, she stepped towards him. 

• Alonzo, I am glad you have come, for I 
was just going to send for you.' 

• To send for me ?' repeated he listlessly. 

• Yes, a friend of yours has arrived at the 
convent, and wishes to see yoxi.' 



' A friend of mine!' 

'You recollect, I suppose, Doddi Viola 
de Montezuma ?* 

He started from his seat — the shock wa» 
electric. 

• Viola, did you say ! — Donna Viola ! — 
recollect her ! — what of her ?— what of bcr ?' 

* She has become a widow,^ 

• Go on !' 

She arrived at Lisbon just in time to 
receive the last* breath of her expiring 
husband. After the funeral, ahe consigned 
her affairs there into proper hands, and 
delayed not a moment in returning to tbb 
country, where they demand her instant 
attention. She arrived yesterday, and re- 
mains here for a short time. She wishea to 
see you.' 

* I am ready,' said Alonzo. 

The Abbess left the room. • This is too— 
too much !' he exclaimed aloud, as he paced 
the little parlor with hurried steps. A riight 
rustling near the grate arrested liinu: it was 
Viola in deep mourning, looking more lovely 
and interesting than ever. She presented him 
her hand through the grate — he knelt, and 
pressed it to his lips, to his heart, to bis burn- 
ing forehead. 'Alonzo,' she said in the 
kindest and most soothing tone, ' I have heard 
from the Abbess of your marriage, and fear 
that I have innocently contributed to render 
that, which might have proved the highest 
blessing, a source of bitter misery. What 
can I do but to entreat you to arm yourself 
with the resolution of acting right ? I confess 
that your forcing me to lose my esteem for 
you, would be the greatest pain yon could 
inflict even although your affectionybr mt were 
the cause. Promise me, Alonzo—' 

He hastily interrupted her : ' I will prom- 
ise nothing — nothing! — Heaven grant that I 
may do what is right, but, in the present sute 
of my mind, I will pass my word for nothing.' 

Viola sighed. « Well,* she resumed, * I 
shall see whether Alonzo be really what I 
believed him, or not : I shall see whether he 
be capable of sacrificing the happiness of his 
young and innocent wife, and of his doating 
father— his own honor and principles, to the 
shadow of a shade ; for such is all hope of 
me. Heaven bless you, Alonzo! and support 
you through this trial ! You have my prayers, 
my best, my warmest wishes : deserve to be 
happy, and leave the rest to Providence.* 

She disappeared : — he still remained kneel- 
ing at the grate, apparently wrapt in thought: 
at length a ray of light seemed to break 
through the darkness that surrounded hlni ; 
a single spark of hope saved him from utter 
despair. He decided that in his first inter- 
view with Donna Isabella, he would reveal 
every secret of his heart ; he wpuld conjare 
her, as she valued their mutual happiness, to 
assist him in breaking the tie that had been 
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made between them : he would recall to her 
recollection the fatal hour of their union, 
when reluctance on his side, and the 
necessity of absolute force on hers formed 
but an evil omen of future concord« Since 
that moment they had never met, had never 
even corresponded ; he had formed elsewhere 
a deep and serious attachment, and so per- 
haps had she. As to the debt he had incurred 
towards her and her family, with a little time 
and indulgence it would be cleared, as the 
property in Portugal was on the eve of being 
restored to his father. Thus, if they acted 
with' determination, and in unison, there 
could be no doubt of their succeeding in 
breaking the galling fetters in which the 
mistaken zeal of their relatives had bound 
them. • If/ he exclaimed, • she be not 
utterly devoid of the common pride and deli- 
cacy of her sex, there is but one step to 
take : — she will — she must take it — and I 
shall become free and happy !• 

Full of this thought, he left the convent ; 
and, on his return home, sought Mr. Mor- 
daunt, and laid his project before him. Mr. 
Mordaunt listened with the utmost kindness 
and sympathy : he saw but one objection to 
the auempt ; if Donna Isabella, in spite of 
all he could urge, should refuse to enter into 
his views, how much wider would it make 
the breach between them ! how much would 
it diminish their chance of happiness ! But 
to this side of the picture, Alonzo absolutely 
refused to turn ; and Mr. Mordaunt, seeing 
him perfectly resolved, gave up the point, 
glad, at all events that Alonzo had even this 
slight support to lean upon until the crisis 
arrived. 

At the top of the Marquess's small and 
rather inconvenient abode, was a room 
which, on account of its height and airiness, 
and the view of the harbor it Commanded, 
the gentleman preferred to breakfast, and to 
spend the morning in : a spy-glass was fixed 
here, to which of late the eye of the Mar- 
quess had been often and anxiously applied. 
One morning, about a week after the scene 
just described, the Marquess seemed more 
than usually on the alert, wai«hing the ap- 
proach of a fine Brazilian merchant-ship. 

* Is she near the fort ?'-i-» here she comes,'— 

* she is abreast of it,'—* now for it !' and as 
he spoke, up flew s private signal. The 
Marquess clasped his hands, and exclaimed 
in a half-whisper, to Mr. Mordaunt, ' Thank 
heaven, there they are at last !' and the two 
gentlemen insuntly left the room. 

« Well,' thought Alonzo, * I am not bound 
to know that there they are at last, until I 
am informed of it ;' and he tried again 
to rivet his attention to his study. Three 
intolerably long hours passed away : a note 
was then brought to him from the Marquess 



arrived, and are now at Botafogo. The two 
ladies are somewhat fatigued, and prefer not 
receiving you until the evening ; therefore 
between seven and eight Mr. Mordaunt and 
the carriage will be at your door.' 

Alonzo sent away his untouched dinner ; 
he dressed en grande toilUte ; and, taking 
down Walter Scott's last new novel, strove 
to fix his attention on its delightful pages. 
Alonzo had generally the power of exercising 
great mastery over his mind ; to an indifler- 
ent observer he would appear ralher cold, 
reserved, and not easily acted upon in any 
way ; but, when his feelings once burst their 
barrier, it was with a violence porportioned 
to the restraint he had thrown over them. 

At half-past seven, the carriage drew up to 
the door, and Alonzo immediately descended 
to it. ' I am glad to see you are quito.ready,' 
said Mr. Mordaunt, as he entered : the door 
closed ; and they drove oflT. 

* You have seen Donna Isabella ?* inquired 
Alonzo. 

' Yes, I have,' was the laconic reply, with 
evidently a wish of saying no more. After a 
considerable pause, Mr. Mordaunt asked 
whether he still kept to his purpose. 

• Certainly,' said Alonzo firmly—and no 
further conversation passed. 

Half an hour brought them to their desti- 
nation : with a throbbing heart, Alonzo 
descended from the carrige. They were 
shown into the grand aala, brilliantly lighted. 
Here were assembled Senhor Josef and 
Senhora Theresa, the Marquess, and the 
Abbess with an attendant nun ; the old 
lady had not left her convent for many years, 
but on this occasion she was determined to 
be present. 

Alonzo saluted Senhor Josef and his 
sister, with gravity, but perfect and sincere 
kindness ; he kissed the hand of his aunt ; 
then turning to his father, begged to know 
where he might find Donna Isabella. 

« She waits for you in her garden-room,' 
replied the Marquess. Alonzo bowed, and 
left the sala. 

lie struggled successfully to continue the 
same appearance of composure, as he passed 
along the corridor which led to the garden- 
room : the door was ajar ; he entered and 
closed it. 

The room was only lighted by a single 
Grecian lamp, suspended from the centre ; 
the latticed doors leading to the garden were 
thrown open, and the moon-beams quivered 
brightly on the rich festoons of flowers and 
foliage that twined around them. Leaning 
on the harp near the furthest door, stood a 
lady magnificently dressed as a bride ; one 
hand hung listlessly at her side, in the other 
were gathered ihe folds of her veil, in which 
her face was buried. Alonzo advanced^ and 



Ponna Isabella, her aunt, and father, havej although somewhat prepared for a favorable 



alteration, he was struck with astonishment 
at the exquisitely fine and graceful form 
that stood before him. * Donna Isabella, I 
believe :' — no reply, and no change of posi- 
tion. He approached a little nearer, and 
ventured to take the unoccupied hand, whose 
slight and delicate fingers were covered with 
gems, but on the arm was only a single 
bracelet, and that was of pink topaz, * Donna 
Isabella, I venture to claim a few minutes' 
private conversation with you, on a subject 
that deeply concerns the hnppiness of us 
both : permit me to lead you to a seat.' He 
paused— the emotion that visibly pervaded 
lier whole frame convinced him that at least 
he was not addressing a statue. Suddenly 
she raised her head, clasped her hands, and 
sunk on her knees at his feet. Alonzo 
recoiled, as though asupernatuml appearance 
had presented itself, while with a tone that 
thrilled through heart and brain, she exclaim- 
ed— 

* Alonzo can you forgive meT — ^It was 
Viola ! 

* Can you forgive me for all the deception 
I have practised, and caused others to prac- 
tise ? May the prize I strove for— my hus- 
band's heart— plead my excuse ! I know it 
will !' 

While she spoke, Alonzo in some degree 
recovered himself. He raised up the beautiful 
suppliant, and folding her in silence to his 
breast, kissed her with pure, intense, and 
devoted affection. He could not speak ; he 
thought not and cared not how it had all been 
brought about ; he only knew and felt that his 
wife was in his arms, and that that wife was 
Viola. 

The party in the drawing-room, to whom 
the duenna was now added, were in an agony 
of impatient expectation. The Marquess at 
length led the way, and tliey idl crept softly 
along the passage : * May we come in ?' 

' Come in,' said Alonzo— 4he first words 
he had spoken since the denouement. 

Their entrance dispersed, in a great mea- 
sure, the concentrated feelings of Alonzo, and 
he became attentive to learn the mechanism 
by which his present happiness had been 
effected. It appeared that the prepossession 
Isabella had conceived for her husband at the 
altar had produced a striking change on her, 
aslovedid on Cymon. Ill health, the absence 
of the usual means of education at St. Paul's, 
the ignorance and weak indulgence of those 
with whom she resided, had allowed weeds 
to spring up and choke the rich treasures of 
her mind. However, she accompanied the 
Marquess from St. Paul's, and was placed by 
him under the charge of the Abbess, where, in 
three years, her improvement in health, 
beauty, and mental attainments astonished all 
those who observed it. The two years she 
passed in England, under the most judicious 
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care, had brought her to that point of perfec- 
tion to which she had now arrived. 

Aionzo had not the slightest recollection 
of any of her features except her eyes, which 
^D the day of their union had that large size 
«nd troubled expression which usually attends 
)ll-health. He could now account for the 
«tartling recollection that had passed over 
him one evening at the chess-board ; the look 
she then gave and that with which she had 
impressed him on her leaving the oratory, 
%vere the same. 

• And you my grave and worthy tutor,' said 
Aionzo, addressing Mr. Mordaunt, ^ did you 
join in this powerful league against me ?' 

^ I confess,* replied Mr. Mordaunt, * that I 
was in the service of tlie enemy ; so much 
so, that on the evening you first met Donna 
Viola, and were introduced to her at the 
opera, I knew beforehand that such a meeting 
and such an introduction would take place. 
I take this opportunity, however, of hinting, 
that you may thank your own impetuosity 
that the discovery was not prematurely 
advanced on board of the Lisbon Packet ; 
for Donna Viola, terrified at your vehemence, 
would have revealed the whole truth, could 
she but have prevailed upon you to stay and 
hear it.* 

* Alas ! for my vehemence,* exclaimed 
Alouzo ; and trying to collect his puzzled 
thoughts, he turned to the Abbess : * And you 
too, my dear aunt, — you too, my Lady 
Abbess ! it is well you have the power of 
absolving yourself for all those little fibs you 
told me the other day.' 

•May Our Lady grant me absolution,' 
replied the good Abbess devoutly, * for what- 
ever stain of sin I may have contracted by 
playing a part in this masque !' 

* Supper ! supper I* cried out the Mar- 
quess, as he marshalled them the way. 
Aionzo seized his Viola (for thus he ever 
after named her,) as if he dreaded that some 
magical delusion would again snatch her from 
his sight — and never did a set of happier 
creatures meet than those which now encircle 
the sumptuous banquet, prepared in honor of 
this Brazilian Wedding. 



The subject of the present sketch, as 
appears by the Farmer's Register of ilie 
New England settlers, is descended, on her 
father's side from Robert Sedgwick, a Major- 
General in CromwelPs service, who died in 
the great expedition against the Spanish 
West Indies. 

Her father was the Honorable Theodore 
Sedgwick of Stockbridge, Meissachusctis, 
who served his country with distinguished 
rc|)utJition in various stations, and particularly 



as speaker of the house of Representatives, 
and as Senator in Congrejss ; and who, at the 
time of his death, was one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of his state. 

Her grandfather by the mother's side was 
Joseph Dwight, a Brigadier General of the 
Massachusetts, Provincial forces, and ac- 
tively engaged in the old French war of 1756. 

Miss Sedgwick was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in that beautiful district of 
country, where the mountains present every 
variety of beauty, and seem from their near- 
ness to possess and to attract a sort of 
familiarity not usual in scenery of so much 
boldness — and where the Housatonic, with 
its alternately rapid, and scarcely moving, 
current, winds its way through choked and 
and rocky passages, and beautiful intervals 
of meadow. Those who have visited these 
scenes, will, if they have an eye for such 
things, discern many of the traces of beauty 
which must have made a deep impression 
upon Miss Sedgwick's mind, and have con- 
stituted an important part of its education 
If the traveler should have the good fortune 
to meet with a guide as intelligent as he, who 
pointed out to us the paths which our curi 
osity might otherwise have sought in vain, he 
may ascend the ycry rock, carpeted with 
fresh moss, from which Crazy Bet poured 
forth her wild snatches of eloquence, half 
frenzy and half inspiration. He may view 
* the sacrifice rock,* where the noble, the 
sublime, Magawisca ruslied between the 
descending hatchet of her father and the neck 
of Evelyn — of Evelyn, for whom she felt a 
sentiment higher and purer than tliat of love, 
if such there may be; for we suppose that 
the thought of being his wife never visited 
her maiden dreams, and that, she was not 
even conscious of wishing to be beloved by 
him. 

The sequestered places to which we have 
referred, possess a peculiar and striking 
beauty even without the aid of those as- 
sociations with which the genius of Miss 
Sedgwick has enriched them ; but they 
receive a still higher interest than any wbicii 
ihey could borrow ftom fiction, when they 
are regarded as having ministered, at a \ery 
early period, to that pure enthusiasm and 
love of Hhture which her works so often 
manifest. 

We have often thought, when we have 
seen young ladies at boarding schools, over- 
laid with accomplisliments, and crammed 
with the lessons of a dozen masters, how 
much better it would have' been if their 
hearts and minds luid been opened almost ai 
their very dawning, to the silent teachings o( 
nature amidst her majestic woods and hills, 
and the unnumbered beauties of the garden 
and of the field. The sentiment which is 
thus inspired has no sickliness. It cannot bo 



acquired during one or two excursions of 
pleasure — ^like its kindred native products, it 
must take root and spring up under the open 
sky, and in the pure breath of heaven. 

We know scarcely any writer, certainly not 
any American writer, who has read with a 
quicker and more discerning eye, with a 
better taste, or with a purer devotion, than 
Miss Sedgwick, * those sermons in stones 
and trees, and in the running broaks** whose 
wisdom and beauty she has so rapidly trans- 
ferred to her own pages. This is a topic 
upon which, if time ivere allowed us, we 
should be glad to expatiate, for we are 
strongly inclined to think that the artificial 
character of society is unfriendly to a heart- 
felt love of natural beauty— and that in this 
age of printing, when the press is prolific be- 
yond all example, the incessant inquiry for 
new books threatens with neglect the great 
volume of nature. 

Our readers must be aware tiiat the 
license which is allowed us in the sketch of a 
lady, precludes us from borrowing from 
memory or asking from friends, any of those 
details without which that strong individuality 
which is, or might be engraven on our own 
minds, could not be transferred to others. 
Were it no trespass, we should, to the best 
of our ability, present those charms of conver- 
sation and those traits of moral excellence 
which render Miss Sedgwick's society and 
character the objects of admiration, and of 
the most partial attachment to all who eojoy 
her acquaintance and friendship. 

We may be permitted, nevertheless, to 
speak as we think, of her writings. The first 
published of her works was the New England 
Tale. There is a circumstance relating to 
this work, which, if we have been correctly 
informed, shows that the public are indebted, 
not so much to love of literature or distinc- 
tion, as to accident, for her writings as a 
novelist. It is quite proverbial tliat many 
important events which affect the fortunes of 
our race, are often independent of any human 
design, but we are not aware that the annals 
of literature are often signalized by such 
occurrencesi^ Be this as it may, the New 
Enghmd Tale, (the fact is vouched by the 
preface of that charming work,) was originally 
intended for publication as a religious tract. 
But it gradually grew beyond the necessary 
limits of such a design. It was tims extend- 
ed without any intention of publication, and 
finished solely to amuse the writer. Such 
was her distrust of her abilities, and so great 
her reluctance to appear before the public in 
a work of this magnitude, that her consent to 
its publication was finally extorted, rather 
than given. 

The portraiture of religious hypocrisy 
which that work contained, and which we 
could wish were less true, brought upon its 
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Ruthor the charge of scctarianioiiu It is 
altogether probable that io h work originally 
intended for the class to which that belongs. 
Miss Sedgwick could never have allowed the 
general design and interest to be so much 
interwoven with topics of a debateable char- 
acter. The plan of the New England Tale 
did not admit of the variety, the extent, or 
power of delineation, which her subsequent 
writings have e&hibited ; but it . contSuns 
passages of deep tenderness-descriptions of 
nature, for example, in the scenery of * the 
Mountain Caves,*— and notes of eloquence in 
the wild songs or rhapsodies of Crazy Bet, 
which the author has seldom, if ever, surpass- 
ed. She seems to have led us to her favorite 
resorts on the banks of the Uousatonic, or 
the raountain*s side — to those haunts which 
her youthful steps have traced; in those 
briglu days, ere a single shadow had been 
thrown upon the prospect of life, except to 
enhance its beauty. And as to the inspira- 
tions of Crazy Bet, we confess that, like the 
communings of Madge Wildfire with * the 
lovely Lady Moon,' their united grace and 
pathos have occasionally affected us quite as 
much as was becoming the gravity of our 
years, or the sternness of our sex. 

After the New England Tale, to use a 
liotnely phrase, the ice was broken, and it was 
not long before Redwood was given to the 
public. The popularity of this work has not 
been rivaled by any of the author*s produc- 
tions, unless Hope Leslie be an exception. 

The nature of this notice forbids any thing 
like a critique upon any of the works under 
consideration. But we must be permitted to 
eny, that we consider Miss Debby Lennox 
one of the most original and best delineations 
throughout, with which we are acquainted. 
It is perhaps impossible to explain the 
secrets of that wonderful combination by 
which a writer of genius brings before us the 
creatures of his imagination, in such a way 
that we feel them to be as real existences 
as any persons in history, or among our 
acquaintances* Analysis may show us what 
are the component parts of the character, but 
it scarcely serves to explain the mystery of 
its influence upon us, better than a dissection 
can exhibit the living functioms of the human 
frame, or the secret of its life. There are 
but very few instances in the whole range of 
fiction, or at least in so far as we are acquain- 
ted with it, in wliich the character through- 
out, if we may so say, speaks for himself, and 
not the author for him ; or, in other words, 
in which every expression and motion seem 
to be those of a real person. Such a charac- 
ter is not a picture, nor a sutue, nor an 
admirable automaton, nor a personification of 
any n9roeable qualities ; but an independent, 
self-existent being, a fellow-creature. Such 
beings come to be of the number of our 



associates or friends. The power of such a 
creation is among the rarest gifts, if not the 
very highest endowments of genius. And 
whatever may be the station of Deborah Len- 
nox in this society, she appears to us to be 
one of its members, as decidedly as Old 
Mause, or Cuddy Headrigg, or even Jennie 
Deans herself. So absolute is her identity 
to our minds, that we think we should recog- 
nize her famous * lutestring changeable,' even 
if it were to walk forth without its proprietor. 

Redwood wos admired abroad, nearly as 
much as in this country. It was published 
in England and translated into ^French, the 
translation bearing on its title page a claim to 
favor, which, perhaps, no other American 
name could have conferred, being announced 
as • par M. Cooper, autcur d'une histoire de 
la uouvelle Angleterre, &&c. &&c. The same 
work soon after appeared in an Italian cos- 
tume. 

We have expressed a doubt whether any 
other work of Miss Sedgwick ever acquired 
so much popularity as Redwood. We do 
not profess, however, to be so good judges 
as the booksellers, on that point. But we 
may be permitted to declare the judgment of 
the select few, to which class the polite 
reader will, of course, understand that we, 
and all the critics, belong. With all that 
select corps, we believe, and with ourselves 
we are sure, Hope Leslie stands first, we 
might almost say, stands alone. We have 
always imagined, with what truth thop.e who 
know the author belter, will judge, that the 
(ine spirit, the delicacy, the purity, the im- 
pulsiveness, the generiosty, tenderness, piety, 
and, if we may be permitted to add, weak- 
nesses, or rather womanishnesses of the 
heroine of the work, for the most part a 
transcript of the character of the author. If 
tliis were not true, we should admire Hope 
Leslie more than. any otlier creation of the 
author, but not doubting it, we certainly 
admire and love her more than any of her 
sisters, if this relationship may be imputed to 
all the female descendants of a common 
parent by literary genealogy. 

But even Hope Leslie is not without a 
rival.— Magawisca inspires a loftier sentiment. 
She is full of moral grandeur ; but there is a 
feeling of loneliness accompanying and in- 
separable, from the elevation of her character, 
which, while it renders it impossible that any 
one should be the sharer and arbiter of her 
fortunes, excludes her, perhaps, in some 
measure, from tlie fullness of our sympathy. 
And it must be acknowledged that the author 
has rendered herself obnoxious to the charge 
of having transcended all the limits of proba- 
bility in the extreme refinement, and we may 
add, polish of character, which she has given 
to this representative of an injured race ; 
unless, indeed, the ancient canon of criticism, 



upon this point, may be considered ss 
abolished by the example of the great magi- 
cian, in the * unimitated and inimitable' 
Rebecca. 

We have not left ourselves room for any 
particular remarks upon the residue of Miss 
Sedgwick's works. Clarence, the last of her 
larger productions, is the only one which, as 
far as we have heard, ever reached a second 
edition in England, where they have all been 
republished, and where, as well as we can 
learn by our countrymen, who have had an 
opportunity of judging, they hare been rery 
justly appreciated. 

Le Bossu, which has recently appeared, is 
greatly and justly admired, and fully sustains 
the reputation of its author. This is the 
best of her smaller works, and perhaps the 
most finished of them all. This tale prop- 
erly belongs to the class of historical roman- 
ces. The author has taken the liberty in 
one or two instances, of which she was 
doubtless well aware, to transpose the order 
of events. While we leave to others the 
vindication of rights of criticism upon this 
point, we must be permitted to express our 
satisfaction and delight at the fidelity with 
which she has transferred to her pages the 
true impress and spirit of the times of 
Charlemagne. This tale is equally remarka- 
ble for its finished portraiture of individual 
character, for the dramatis personse, for the 
skill and contrivance of the incidents, for 
the grace of hs decorations, and for its 
constant and spirit-stirring action. 

If we might be permitted to advise her 
upon the subject of literary partnerships, 
like that of Glauber Spa, we would counsel 
her never to engage in another. Not that 
we have any objections to this association in 
particiUar— but we prefer Miss Sedgwick by 
herself. And moreover, we think such 
associationlB dangerous for a lady. Not that 
she would be in any sense responsible for 
any latitudinarianism, either in morals or 
taste, which such a work might contain— but 
nevertheless, in case of such delinquency, 
she would be associated with it, in the public 
mind, to a certain extent.— While we are 
talking of this beautiful tale, we may be 
permitted to say that a collection of Miss 
Sedgwick*s contributions to the Souvenirs, 
would form two delightful, and we doubt not 
popular volumes. 

But we have lefl ourselves little room to 
speak of the general character of Miss 
Sedgwick's writings, or of the place which 
they occupy in American literature. A dis- 
cussion of this last topic may be well spared 
in this notice, but we would not entirely pass 
by the first, because we regard these writings 
as affording, in an eminent degree, an index 
of the heart, as weU as of the mind, of the 
writer. 
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It is evident that Miss Sedgwick^s miDd 
inclines towards cheerful views of life. 
There seems to be implanted in her heart a 
love of goodness, and of the beautiful, which 
turns as naturally towards serenity and joy, 
as flowers lean towards the sun. It is mani- 
fest that though possessing great refinement 
herself, her sympathies are not confined to a 
coterie or a class, but that they are called 
forth by every manifestation of virtue, even in 
the most humble circumstances, and that she 
looks with kind regard upon those gleams of 
a better nature which occasionally break 
forth amid prevailing clouds and darkness. 

She affects no indifference to the acci- 
dental advantages of condition. It would 
be impossible to diminish her interest in the 
powers and fascinations of genius and imag- 
ination, and she thinks it no duty to attempt 
it. But her highest favor and affection are 
reserved for that enduring virtue, which is 
perfected through much trial and tribulation, 
and which needs no earthly witness, or 
outward reward. She delights to see the 
* signet of hope upon the brow of infancy ;' 
but she remembers with more satisfaction 
the last smile of unfaltering faith and love, 
which even death itself spares for a season. 

It is impossible to speak of her works 
without a particular regard to their moral 
and religious character. We know no writer 
of the class to which she belongs, who 
has done more to inculcate just religious 
sentiments. They are never obtruded, nor 
are they ever suppressed. It is not the 
religion of observances, nor of professions, 
nor of articles of faiih, but of the heart and 
life. It always comes forth, not as some- 
thing said or done from a sense of necessity 
or duty, but as part of the character and 
inseparable from its strength, as well as 
from its grace and beauty. It is a union of 
that which works by love, with that charity 
which never faileth. 

There is another characteristic of Miss 
Sedgwick's writings which should not be 
overlooked. We allude to their great good 
sense, and practical discretion, the notable- 
ness which they evince, and recommend. 
This is so true, that we recollect having 
heard a zealous utilitarian declare, after 
reading one of her works, that political 
economy might be taught to the greatest 
advanvage through the medium of romances. 

We cannot omit a passing remark on Miss 
Sedgwick's style. We have often thought, 
that in the hands of a master, the subject of 
style would afford an admirable opportunity 
for establishing a new school of philosophy. 
It is very ceruin that style affords a truer 
index of the mind, than the theory of physi- 
ognomy, even in the hands of the philosoph- 
ical Lavater ; or that of craniology, in those 
of Gall and Spurzheira. He who shall set 



up for the leader of a sect upon this subject, 
must be able to furnish us with an experi- 
mentum crucis, by which we can separate 
what is adventitious from what is natural ; 
that which is derived from fashion and 
imitation, however unconsciously, from that 
embodying of the thoughts, which is, per- 
haps, not less characteristic than themselves. 

Whatever our readers may think of the 
depths of this philosophy, we are sure that 
they will agree with us, that there is a 
peculiar grace, fitness, and beauty in Miss 
Sedgwick's style : it is entirely devoid of 
mannerism, and we like it a thousand times 
better on that account. The rich, grave, 
drapery of her thoughts is negligee, gay. rich, 
grave or solemn, as becomes them. There 
in one particular in which we especially 
admire her costume : there is no variety of 
it which ever exhibits a single blue thread, in 
a certain quarter where that color is but too 
apt to attract attention. She always leads us 
to regard her rather as an accomplished lady 
than as a brilliant author. Her style is 
never marked by pedantry, and is equally 
free from stiffness and negligence— it is 
more distinguished by delicacy and grace 
than strength. The purity of her English 
may afford a model to some of our learned 
scholars ; and with that of Miss Edgeworth 
it furnishes for their consideration the very 
interesting problem how far a knowledge of 
the learned languages is essential to an 
English writer in the use of his vernacular 
tongue. 

Our limits will not permit us to speak of 
Miss Sedgwick's powers of invention, and 
imagination, nor of her great truth and 
skill in the delineation of character. We 
cannot, however, wholly omit to notice that 
power, which spea^ from heart to heart. 
In matters of taste, we may adopt the opin- 
ions of others, but we must feel for ourselves. 
On this subject we know not what may be 
the experience of others, but for ourselves, 
we hardly know more beautiful specimens of 
the pathetic, than are to be found in the 
works of Miss Sedgwick. It takes you by 
surprise, and finds its way, before you are 
aware of it, to the fountain of tears, like the 
heart-broken voice of a child. She never 
attempts to convulse our hearts with hope- 
less and unprofitable agonies^ — and if there 
be any thing painful in the emotions which 
she calls forth, it is more than compensated 
by the healing influence which they possess — 
the kindly sympathies they elicit, or the 
sense of justice which they satisfy — and this, 
we think, is the limit beyond which fictitious 
misery should never pass.— iVa^ Por, Cfa/. 



Troth. — ^Tnith is a good dog ; but beware 
of barking too close at the heels of error, lest 
you get your brabs kicked out. 



St3Q(9IBILIIbiiSriXo 



A Brother's liore. 

There is something transcendently virtuous 
in the affection of a high hearted brother 
towards bis gentle and amiable sister. He 
can feel unbounded admiration for her 
beauty-— he can appreciate and applaud the 
kindness which she bestows upon himself^-he 
can press her bright lips and her fair forehead, 
and still feel that she is unpolluted— be can 
watch the blush stoal over her features when 
he tells her of her innocent follies, and he can 
clasp her to his bosom in consolation when 
the tears gush from her overloaded heart. 
With woman there is a feeling of pride 
mingled with the regard which she has for 
her brother. She looks upon him as one 
fitted to brave the tempests of the world, as 
one to whose arm of protection she can fly 
for shelter when she is stricken by sorrow* 
wronged or oppressed ; as one whose honor 
is connected with her own, and who durst 
not see her insulted with impunity. He is to 
her as the oak is to the vine, and though she 
may fear all others of mankind she is secure 
and confident in the love and countenance of 
her brother. Nothing affords man such 
satisfaction, and nothing entwines a sister so 
affectionately among his sympathies and hie 
interests, as a profound reliance upon her 
virtue, and strong conviction of her diflSdence 
and delicacy. As these two latter qualities 
are far the most delicious qualities of a 
beautiful female, so are they the strongest 
spells for enticing away the affections of the 
other sex. A female without delicacy is a 
woman without principle ; and as innate and 
shrinking perception of virtue is a true 
characteristic of a pure hearted creature, so 
it is the most infallible bond of union between 
hearts that truly beat in response to each 
other. There is more tenderness in the 
disposition of woman than man ; but the 
affection of a brother is full of the purest 
and most generous impulses ; it cannot be 
quenched by aught but indelicacy and un- 
worthiness, and it will outlive a thousand 
selfish and sordid attachments. — A deep 
rooted regard for a gentle creature bom of 
the same parents with ourselves is certainly 
one of the noblest feelings of our nature, and 
were every other feeling of human nature 
dead save this, there would still a bright 
hope remain that the fountain of virtue and 
principle was not yet sealed. 



A Heroine. 

The Baltimore Republican relates an 
instance of female devotion and heroism that 
would have reflected honor on the sternest 
Roman matron. While the infuriated popu- 
lace was in its highest state of excitentent it 
visited the houseof Dr.Hintze, in Gay-street, 
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for the purpose of razing it to ibe ground. 
The Doctor had rendered himself obnoxious 
to the rioters by his active efforts to protect 
the property of his fellow-citizens, and was 
compelled to fly. But when the crowd 
appeared, his wife, who was alone in the 
bouse, addressed them, and asked if under 
such circumstances they would attack it. 
They told her to leave the house for they 
were determined to destroy it. She replied, 
she would not leave it, and if they were 
resolved to destroy it, sht tootdd stay and 
perish in the ruins ! Struck by her courage 
and devotion the crowd retired and the house 
was uninjured. Had the same spirit animated 
a few of the citizens, especially the Mayor 
and the police. Baltimore would have been 
saved from the horrible scenes which will 
long paralyze her energies and stain her 
character. — Frederick Herald. 



A Test. 

A jolly Friar, who was to read a homily to 
n congregation on a certain occasion, was, 
wliile waiting for the time for him to officiate, 
playing cards in an apartment adjoining the 
^church. He stationed a lad at the door to 
give him notice when he was wanted ; but the 
moment he was called, he had just ' dealt* — 
his own hand was an excellent one, and 
determined not to lose it, he agreed with his 
comrades, that each should keep his cards and 
cuntinue the game after service. Clapping 
the cards up the sleeve of his surplice, he 
walked into the desk, holding the end of his 
sleeve with his fingers. 

His subject was the remissness of parents 
in the moral instruction of their children. 
As he proceeded in his discourse, he waxed 
violent in his gestures and motions — till 
forgetting the deposit in his sleeve, he struck 
the palms of his open hands together, and 
out flew the little tell-tales, to the amazement 
of the congregation. All were disconcerted 
but the friar. Leaning over the desk, he 
called to a little urchin of five or six, ' Boy, 
pick up oQe of those cards !' This done, the 
priest demanded of the lad, * Now tell me 
what it is.' * It's the ten of spades,* said the 
boy. * Behold here, parents,* said the priest, 
' a proof of what I have told you. I scattered 
these among you to convince the congregation 
that this child understood cards better than 
bis prayers !' — Ohio Watchman, 

From HalPs Border Tales. 

Beautiful Extract. 

Oh ! bow many ties there are to bind tlie 
soul to earth ! When the strongest are cut 
asunder, and the spirit feels itself cast loose 
from every bond which cdnnects it with 
mortality, how imperceptibly does one little 
tendril after another become Entwined about 
it, and draw it back with gentle violence !— 
He who thinks he has but one love is always 



mistaken. The heart may have one over- 
mastering afiection, more powerful than all 
the rest, wbieh, like the main root of the tree, 
is that which supports it ; but if that be cut 
away, it will find a thousand minute fibres 
clinging to the soil of humanity. An ab- 
sorbing passion may fill up the soul, and 
while it lasts, may throw a shade over the 
various obligations and the infinite multitude 
of little kindnesses, and tender associations, 
that bind us to mankind ; but when that 
fades, these are seen to twinkle in the 
firmament of life as the stars shine, after the 
sun has gone down. Even the brute, and 
the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor 
spin, put in their silent claims ; and the 
'heart that would have spurned the world, 
setdes quiedy down again upon its bosom. 

Braiu Hunting. 

Herman Goltz passed many years in 
anatomical examination of that delicate viscus, 
the dead brain, endeavoring to discover coin- 
cidence between its marvelous structure and 
its important uses. To tliis end, the whole 
concentrated force of his acute intellect was 
directed. Sometimes he thought he bad as- 
certained the source of the reasoning faculty, 
and the seat in which the passions are gene- 
rated ; but these gleams of success were 
transient, and were succeeded by total 
obscurity. At one period he conceived that 
he had actually drawn aside the curtain, and 
beheld the mysterious processes that are 
performed in the occult laboratory of nature ; 
but he confessed himself deceived, and after- 
wards cordially acknowledged that the curtain 
itself was a mere delusion. Exhausted by 
these sudden alternations of hope and disap- 
pointment, the fabric of his own understanding 
gave way, and in a moment of despair, he 
hanged himself in his dissecting room. Be- 
fore he accomplished his last resolve, he wrote 
on a slip of paper these impressive words ;— 
* For more than twenty tedious years I have 
pursued a pAantom, an ignis fatuus, that has 
decoyed me into ruin and misery. Confining 
myself in a charnel-house, I have been 
estranged from nature's fair and inviting 
prospects ; I have cultivated no man*s friend- 
ship, nor sought for the affection of woman. 
I have indeed read of the charms of society — 
the exhilirations of social life ; the delight of 
a domestic partner, and the blessedness of 
children ; but I have been a solitary student ; 
water has been my bnly beverage ; no female 
can reproach me with professions, nor can a 
child curse me for existence. To live longer 
is useless ; the past has been misemployed ; 
the present is intolerable, and I will anticipate 
the future.* 

A Cheerful spirit makes labor light and 
sleep sweet, and all around happy, all which 
is much better than being rich only. 
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Theological Discussion. — A neat liule volum« 
has recently been publiahed by P. Price, New- Vork, 
entitled * A Discussion of the conjoint question ; Is 
the doctrine of endless punishment taught in the 
Bible 1 Or does the Bible teach the doctrine of the 
final holiness and happiness of all mankind T Theo- 
logical discussions, as generally conducted, are 
calculated not only to lower the combatants in tha 
public estimation, but to bring reproach and con- 
tumely on the religion of Jesus ; but when as in the 
present case, a controversy is carried on in the spirit 
of moderation and humility, and that due regard to 
the feelings of each other befitting the character of 
Christian ministers, we would cordially commend it 
to the attention of our readers, as worthy of their 
candid and serious perusal. Two questions more 
momentous than the present, it will be conceded by all, 
can never be proposed, and two champions more able 
to lay before the public the different constructions and 
applications put by their respective sects, upon the 
same passages of Scripture, than Rev. Dr. Ely, 
pastor of the third Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. Abel Thomas, pastor of the first 
Universalist church, in the same place, we believe 
could not readily be found. The reader of this httle 
work cannot fail to reap both pleasure and profit 
from the Christian charity and deep research dis- 
played therein by the disputants. 

^^* The above work may be had at A. Stoddard*t 
Bookstore, Price 62^ cents. 

Miss Sedgwick. — This popular and interesting 
writer, a brief sketch of whose life and writings we 
have selected for the gratification of our readers, has 
recently added another to the list of the charming 
productions of ho- pen. It is entitled ' The Linwoods, 
or sixty years since in America,' is said to be 
full of spirit-stirring incidents and will no doubt 
increase the literary reputation of the fair authoress. 

New Agent. — J. H. Sanborn, Plattsburgh, 
Clinton Co. N. Y. is authorised to act as Agent, for 
this Paper. 

I«etters €oiita.lnlnir Remittances, 

Receivtdta thi» Office^ ending Wednesday last^ deducting 
the ameunt of Postage paid. 
S. O. Cayuga, N. Y. #1,00 ; G. P. Nineveh, N. Y. $1M ; 
P M. Oaines, N. Y. $3,00 ; J. W. 8. Buffhio, N. Y. f^ ; 
M. C. Amherst, Bis. #1,00; L. O. UUea, N. Y. #1,00; A. 
F. M. Gretna Green, N. C. #0,75 : N. D. New- York. #1,00 ; 
J. I. M. aaverack, N. Y. #1,00; C. 8. Harwinton, Ct. 
#1,00 ; W. J. D. Hinesbargh, Vt. #1,00 ; W. L. B. Livonia, 
N. Y. #1,00 ; L. 8. L. Cazenovia, N. Y. #1,00. 



MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday the 1st iiikt. by the Bev. Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr. Ferdinand B. Little to Miss Mary E. Hansen. 

At the same time, by the same Rev. gentlonao, Mr. 
David Van Sicklen to Miss Jane E. Tobey. 

On Sunday evening the 4th Inst by the Rev. Mr. Whiu- 
ker, Mr. AbQah C. Stevens of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah 
F. Smith, daughter of the late Mr. Francis Smith of Now- 
Bedford. 

In the village of Kinderhook, on the 90th ult. by Dr. J. 
Sickles, Dr. Daniel Sargent, to Hiss Catharine Christina, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Tennis Harder, all of that village. 

At Athens, on Monday the 4th Inst, by the Rev. J. Wilson, 
Bfr. WlUiam Brown of Albany, to Miss Caroline P. daogh- 
ter of ElUah Spencer, Esq. of the former place. 

At Albany, on Wednesday the 7th Inst, by the Rev. Mr. 
Edward Hohnes, Mr. Walter H. Noble, to Miss Margret 
A. Reynolds, adopted daughter of Mr. John W. Netter- 
ville,aIloftnat city. 

At New- York, on the 30th nit In St. Luke*s church by 
the Rev. John M. Forbes, Henry A. Ton Broeck, merchant, 
to Delta Maria, daughter of Geo. G. Coffin, Esq. formerly 
of this city. 

RIBR, 

At Athens, on th« Sd inst. Miss Sarah 8aIeS| in th« ISth 
year of her age. 
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For tlie Rural Repository. 
Bmrml Life. 

Bom hlut ike hMmbU eotUr*$faU /— Bcmiw. 
How quietly the rustic hind 

Within the rural vale resided, 
His bark, assailed by no rough wind, 

Along life's current gently glides. 

The clamors loud of rattling cars, 

The raging din of noisy strife, 
And all the fierce, tumultuous jars 

So pregnant in the city life, 

He never hears ; for all his days 

In quietude are sweetly spent ; 
While round him ever reign mild peace, 

Sweet harmony, and calm content. 

With pleasure to his rustic toif, 

At early dawn, he daily goes, 
To cultivate the * laughing soil,* 

While health upon his visage glows. 

Oh enviable, happy lot I 
There in the peaceful vale retired. 

He's favored witli an humble cot, 
And every thing to be desired. 

No rankling cares his mind molest 

No longings after empty fame. 
Ambition ne'er disturbs his breast, 

Nor wishes he for sordid gain. — 

His only wish is well to spend 
The few short days unto hiigi given, 

And that at last, he may ascend, 
And safely moor his bark in Heaven.— 
DraaO, Sept. 12/^ 1835. Rubal Baad. 

At the present time, wben tbe last hours of sommer are 
numbered with by-gone years, ooe cannot Ml to be 
Impressed with the beauty and truth in the following 
lines from Mrs. Hkmams : 

Tlie Partlitg' of Smumer. 

Thou'et bearing hence thy roses, 

Glad Summer, fare thee well ! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell. 

But in the golden sunset 
Of the latest lingering day, 
. Oh ! tell me, o'er this chequered earth, 
How hast thou pass'd away I 

Brightly, sweet Summer ! brightly 

Thine hours are floated by. 
To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs. 

The rangers of the sky. 

And brightly in the forests. 

To the wild deer wandering free ; 
And brightly 'midst the garden flowers. 

Is the happy murmuring bee. 

But how to human bosoms, 

With all their hopes and fears, 
And thoughu that make them eagle- wings, 

To pierce the unborn years 7 

Sweet Summer ! to the captive 
Thou has flown in burning dreams, 

Of the woods, with all their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams.— 



To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 

In swift, delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound.— 

To the sailor on the billows. 

In longings wild and vain. 
For the gushing founts and breezy hills 

And the homes of earth again 1 

And unto me, glad Summer I 
How hast thou flown to me 1 

My chain less footstep nought hath kept 
From thy haunu of song and glee. 

Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 

In memories of the dead — 
In shadows, from a troubled heart, 

O'er thy sunny pathway shed. 

In brief and sudden strivings. 

To fling a weight aside — 
'Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 

And all thy roses died. 

But oh ! thou gentle Summer I 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 

Bring me again thy buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soar. 

Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With a song and spirit free ; 

Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be ! 



Cocur do liion at the Bier of Ills FafJier 

BT MH8. HKMJUI8. 

Tbb body of Henry the Second lay in state in the Abbey 
church of Fontevraud where It was visited by Richard 
CoBur de Lion, who on beltolding it, was struck with 
horror and remorse, and bitterly reproached himself for 
that rebellious conduct which had been the means of 
bringing his father to an untimely grave. 

Torches were blazing clear, hymns pealing deep and slow, 
Where a king lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fon- 

• tevraud. 

Banners of battle o*er him rung, and warriorsslept beneath 
And light, as noon*s broad light, was flung on thesetUed 
face of death. 

On the settled flice of death a strong and ruddy glare. 
Though dimmed at times by the censer's breath, yet It fell 

still brightest there : 
As if each deeply furrowed trace of earthly years to show- 
Alas ! that sceptcred mortal's race hadsorely cloae<Un woe. 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole. 

As the kneeling pricsu round him that slept, sang mass for 
the departed soul ; 

And solemn were the strains they poured through the still- 
ness of the night, 

With the cross above, and the crown and sword, and the 
silent king in sight. 

There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel girt men the 

tread. 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a 

sounding thrill of dread ; 
And the holy chaunt was hushed awhile, as by the torches 

flame, / 

A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad 

leader came. 

He came with a haughty look and eagle glance and clear, 
But his proud heart through his breast-plate shook, when 

he stood beside the bier ! 
U« stood there still with a drooping brow, and claspM 

hands o'er it raised ;— 
For his father lay before him low, it was Cocur de Lion 

gazed! 

And silently he strove with the workings of his heart, 
—But there's more in late repentant love than steel may 
keep suppressed ! 



And bis teats break forth atlasC^Uker 

breath in awe. 
For hb face was seen by his warrtor train, and be reck*d 

not that they saw. 

He looked upon the dead, and sorrow seemed to He, 

A weight of sorrow, e'en like lead, pale on the ftM atat eyf. 

He stooped— and kissed the frozen cheek, and tba hemrf 

band of elay, 
TiU bursting words— yet aU too weak— gave Us aooTe 

passion way. 
*Oh father! is It vain, this late remorse and deep t 
Speak to me, father, once again ! I weei^-behold twtepl 
Alas : my guUty pride and ire ! were but this work ondoM, 
I would give England's crown, my sire, to hear thes bless 
I thy son! 

; ' Speak to me ! mighty grief ere now the dnst hath stiired ? 
Hear me, but hear me * ftther, chief, my king! I mmst be 

heard. 
Hushed, hushed— how Is It that I caU and that thou an- 

swerest not 1 
When was it thus t-woe, woe, for aU the tove my soel 

fofgoti 

*Thy silver hairs I see so still, so sadly brlgfat? 

And father, father ! but for me, they had not bean so widfe ! 

I bore thee down, high heartl at last, no tonger coeJdA 

thou suire, 
Oh ! for ooe moment of the past, Co kneel and ear— 

' forgive !» 

' Thou wert tbe noblest king, on royal throne e'er seen ; 
And thou didst wear in knighUy ring, of aU the statedert 

mien; 
And then didst prove, where spears are proved. In war the 

bravest heart— 
Oh I ever the renowned and loved thou wert— and lA^-s 

tbou art ! 
Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond Joy to be, 
The tiroes I've sported at thy side, and elirabed thy parent 

knee! 
And there before the blessed shrine,my sire! I see thee lie- 
How will that sad still face of thine look on me till I die !:* 

From the Lady's Book. 
Tlae liand of omr BirfJi* 

Thbrb is not a spot on this wide-peopled earth, 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth, 
•Tis the home of our childhood— tbe beautiful spot. 
Which mem'ry retains when all else is forgot. 
May the blessings of God ever hallow tbe sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

Can the language of strangers, In accents unknown 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ! 
The face may be fair, and the smile may be Mand, 
But it breathes not the tones of our own native land I 
There is no spot on earth like the land of oor birth. 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth ! 

How sweet is tbe language which taught us to blend 
The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend ! 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother's soft breeM, 
Tbe ballads she sung as she rocked us to rest. 
Hay the blessings of Ood ever hallow the sod. 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod ! 



At this Oflke, a Boy from 13 to 14 years of age, U 
work by the week. 
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From the New-Yorker. 

Tlie I>elaiirare'9 Revenge. 

' Tell me no more, no more 



Of the soars lofly gifts ! Are ihcy not vain 
To qaencb its haaotifeg thirst for bnppiness 1 
Have I not loved, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me Y— Mas. Hbmans. 
* Ob, deep is a wounded heart, and strong 
A voice that cries against mighty wrong i 
j^nd fall of death as a hot wind's blight, 
Doth the ire of a crushed affection lighu* 

TflE Indian nature is now pretty thor- 
oughly analyzed. Cooper h^s made every 
body fainiliar with its peculiarities; — and 
even if he had not, we of the western land 
have enjoyed abundant opportunities of in- 
vestigating it for ourselves. We all know 
that the Indian predominates in our hearts 
when the kneeling ofi'ender is obliged to ask 
twice for forgiveness. And our children 
know that they are traveling ' Indian ^file,* 
when they march, one after another in their 
unwilling peregrinations to school. For 
jsonie wise purpose, which it becomes not us 
to inquire into. Providence has designed the 
Indian, as the African, for a distinct and 
separate existence. Their assimilation to 
Kuropeans, either in manners or disposition, 
can never be effected to a great degree. We 
may as easily change their complexions as 
their natures. This fact various occurrences 
have established beyond the possibility of 
refutation. 

A friend of mine, residing in Bu(f.do, once 
informed me that three or four of the wealthy 
border chiefs sent their daughters to a 
boarding school in that city — sent them 
when very young, and left them under the 
entire control of the worthy principal, with 
orders to instruct and * accomplish* them in 
all things after the manner of the * pale 
faces.* The enlightened preceptress did her 
best, and her wayward pupils were under 
the absolute necessity of making some 
proficiency, though evidently against their 
inclinatroiis ; but, with all her precaution, 
persuasion, and reproof, the wild-wood pecu- 
liarities would make themselves apparent in 
a variety of ways ; and these young ladies, 



who became at length well skilled in music, 
drawing, cct. and perfect adepts in the 
mysteries of the toUet, could not, while 
walking the streets, be prevented from 
trailing along, one by one, after the fashion 
of their forefathers^ 

A little farther, and I have done with instan- 
ces of this kind. An infatuated young lady in 
one of the Eastern States, whose father had 
blindly encouraged a school for the educa- 
tion of Indians, became seriously attached to 
one of those handsome sons of the forest, 
after he had become apparently well educated 
and refined, and finally eloped with him to 
his native wiids. A letter received from her 
a few months afterwards announced to her 
afflicted parents a total relapse of her 
civilized husband into his former habits. 
Indeed, so far had he forgotten the eustoms 
of a better land, that he degraded himself as 
also his poor wife to the barbarous fashion 
of lodging on the naked ground of their wig- 
wam with their feet to the fire. 

These instances, 'tis true illustrate more 
properly traits of external character ; but if 
education fails to eradicate these, what can it 
do with those darker propensities implanted 
and fostered as it were in the very depths of 
the soul, some of which are so deadly and 
carried to such fearful extent that they 
seem almost to imply demoniac agency ? 
Revenge, the darling virtue of an Indian, 
suggested to him by nature, fostered in the 
recesses of his heart by tradition and exam- 
ple, the exciting prompter of all his warlike 
deeds, and frequently the sole object of his 
life-*what will he not encounter to obtain it.^ 
Danger, fatigue, and even death, are but as 
straws in his path— his ^ course is onward, 
and the comforts and destiny of self are 
seldom taken into the account so long as 
there is the slightest hope of inflicting mis- 
ery upon the object of his resentment. A 
story was related to me the other day which, 
in my opinion, strongly illustrates this fact ; 
and, if the reader feels half the interest in the 
perusal that I did in the relation,! shall be amply 
paid for the trouble of committing it to paper. 

Many of the Indians who resided some 



years ago on the banks of the Susquehannah 
came from the river Delaware ; hence they 
were called Delawares. They were quiet 
and peaceable until the descent of Brandt 
upon the lower settlements, when every one 
who could draw a bow was obliged to accom- 
pany him. Thus all their little towns were 
left defenceless ; and tlie Wyoming farmers 
who were driven unceremoniously from their 
homes, acting upon the principle of self 
preservation, and perhaps slightly under 
the influence ofa retaliating spirit, thought no 
harm in appropriating to themselves the few 
conveniences which said villages aflbrded, 
even to the exclusion of frightened female 
occupants, — who needed little persuasion to 
to induce immediate departure. 

In one of these villages was found a dwell- 
ing entirely superior to the rest. It was a 
small, snugly built log house, with two apart- 
ments, each containing a quantity of furs, 
deer-skins and horns, all arranged in the 
most perfect order. It was undoubtedly the 
wigwam of a chief. So said Anthony Will- 
iams, as he drew his wife through the door 
to the inner apartment ; *■ 'Tis undoubtedly 
the dwelling of a chief, that was— for ^rery 
few of those poor creatures will get back to 
prove their property. War is a bad game 
and has little respect to persons, as this 
bruised arm can bear witness. But what 
have we here, Lucy ?' and the young farmer 
stepped to the farther corner of the room, 
and raised carefully the corner of a glisten- 
ing fawn skin. A loud scream was the 
consequence, — and the young couple beheld 
with surprise and admiration the half clad 
form of a little Indian girl of perhaps two 
years of age and apparently just roused from 
a sound sleep. 

* What eyes !* exclaimed Mrs. Williams 
as her husband raised the terrified little 
creature in his arms — * What beautiful eyes ! 
Oh, how could her mother thus forsake her ?' 

The infant gazed tearfully at the speaker 
for a moment, and then stretched out her 
little hands in affectionate confidence. 

• Mine, mine !* cried his wife, pressing the 
dark foriu fondly to her bosom * She sliall 
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be our own child, Anthonj ; see, she loves us 
already ! we will be her parents.' 

* If none other claim her was the considerate 
reply ;' and they left the place to inform their 
friends of the singular result of their ad venture. 

The next Sabbath the little stranger was 
formully a'dopted and christened Martha, by 
Anthony and Lucy Williams. Mrs. Williams 
had no children,, and the little Delaware 
promised soon to become the idol of her 
heart. This may seem strange to those who 
consider the misfortune of color or help- 
lessness an excuse for degrading to the 
menial servitude of a human being an image 
of Divinity. But the lady of whom we speak 
entertained very different opinions. Her 
heart was warm as the skies of June,— and, 
with a fancy more tinged with romance than 
prejudice, the circumstance of the Delaware 
child*s discovery and the dependence thereon 
attendant laid claim to all her sympathies ; 
and she would have scorned, as the vilest 
treason to her nature, the slightest desire to 
take an ungenerous advantage of her situa- 
tion. No ; she was her own beloved child — 
as such she should be — as such she was 
treated— many of her officious friends to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Indian village soon became a village 
of very different character — handsome, lively 
and business-like — a description %vhich will 
answer for many more at the present day on 
the same river. It contained churches and 
academies, and was surrotmdcd by the most 
romantic scenery in the world. It might 
almost be said that Anthony Williams was 
the founder of said village — for his family 
from hs numbers being the least expensive of 
any in the place and hhnself acquiring with 
maturer years a capacity for 6|>cculation, 
he managed to outstrip his humble neigh- 
bors, and soon became very wealthy and of 
course popular. Ho was a true friend to 
the public, and was ever the first to propose 
and lend a helping hand in the execution of 
public improvements. Hie wife and adopted 
daughter of course came in for a share of his 
influence ; and though it would be an unfaith- 
ful deliniation of poor human nature to say 
that no envy rankled in the bosoms of many 
young misses at the evident superiority both 
in mind and in person, of the dark haired 
Delaware, still wo are gratified in recording 
that their ungentle thoughts for some reason 
or other — perhaps conscience— were seldom 
known to burst forth in more than half 
suppressed murmurs. Mr. Williams gave 
his favorite (for their young charge was whh 
hhn also a favorite — he making it a point as 
all good husbands should, to love whatever 
his wife considered loveable,) every possible 
opportunity for education and polite accom- 
plishments ; but the worthy couple beheld 
with grief and astoniaJnncnt that a desire to 



please them and displease her rivals were her 
only incentives to perseverance in study. 
She would excel, and for these reasons, but 
her heart was not in it. A book, except in 
competition, was her utter detestation ;— and 
she would on the darkest night forsake her 
guitar to wander by the rushing waters and 
to listen to the hoarse and howling winds. 
Often on these occasions did her anxious 
guardians whisper to each other the words 
of the Indian philosopher, who with all the 
advantages of books, superior wisdom, and 
the refinements of civilization still turned 
with tears of regret to • bis blanket tied with 
yellow strings/ 

Mrs. Williams couW overlook, however, 
these national peculiarities— for was nut 
Martha the most affectionate child that ever 
the eye of doting mother beheld ? The ten- 
derest nurse— the fondest and most confiding 
friend ? Nor did the good lady in these 
eulogiums at all overrate the qualities of 
the Delaware. Her gratitude and love knew 
no bounds. She was at all seasons attentive 
to the minutest sense of duty ; and in the 
last fatal illness of Mrs. W. she lefl not her 
bedside day nor night ; — and when the last 
lamp of life at length went out and ilit' 
beaming eye was closed for ever, her head 
fell heavily upon the bosom of her benefac- 
tress, and many were the doubts entertained 
of her recovery. 

Martha Williams was not 'just sixteen' 

the only time when, if we can credit the 
popular writers of the day, a young lady is 
liable either to love or be loved — nor was she 
* just seventeen' — the season when so many 
rose-buds are transferred to canvass and 
copperplate— but she was exactly somewhere 
between eighteen and twenty.when Carrington 
Lee, a young English artist of some eminence, 
took up his residence at her father's. 

Anthony Williams was a lonely man after 
the death of his wife — and, being pleased 
with the talent and vivacity of Mr. Lee, he 
had begged as a favor that he would make his 
house his home during his stay in the country : 
which invitation the young artist for various 
reasons was glad to accept. Martha was 
still in mourning when their guest first made 
his appearance at table. She had very seldom 
of late noticed strangers or even friends, but 
there was that in the appearance of the 
artist which drew her almost immediate 
attention ; and before they had many tiuies 
met and parted, she found herself singularly 
interested in him. Carrington Lee was in 

truth a most strangely fascinating being as 

may be said of many of the meteor-like 
geniuses of his fraternity. He had left the 
palace halls of his fathers, with all their 
elef;ant comforts, for the sole purpose of 
sketching the woods, waters, and women of 
the Western World— -liad left Uiany biukcn 



hearts behind, and was again exulting in 
the wicked witchery of his trifling mind at 
the inroads he was not slow to perceive hino- 
self making upon the affections of the 
Unsophisticated Indian maiden. 

Little did the poor girl suspect the pene- 
trating powers of her now almost constant 
companion. She knew not that the eye of a 
skilful artist detects as easily a cloud upon 
the mind as upon the sky.-^Indeed, she was 
hardly herself aware that she loved ; she was 
merely eertain that Mr. Lee possessed a 
graceful loftiness of carriage, a touching 
gentleness of voice and eloquent expreeeion 
of countenance, which she had never observ- 
ed in any other ; and she felr happier while 
listening to Ids stories of tlie world beyond 
the great waters, or watchihg the careless 
curvings of his fishing line during their 
excursions in the woods, tlian she had ever 
felt before. Yet had she never appeared to 
so little advantage before any one as before 
Carrington Lee. The timidity of a deep 
idolatrous love chained down her hitherto 
bounding spirit, and tlie remembrance of her 
lowly origin— 60 considered by the world, 
and a fear that it might so be considered by 
him — tended apparently to quench iu rustic 
baslifulness the light of a soul whose beams 
were destined to dazzle or destroy. The 
young artist admired her, notwithstanding— 
yea, ho believed he loved as much as his 
vain and fickle nature was capable of loving 
any person ; nor was he long in acquainting 
her with his sentiments, and was far more 
pleased than surprised at her confession of a 
similar partiality. — Y^ how dissimilar was 
their love ! — his the wild and threatening 
flame which illumines the passing cloud— 
hers the soft and settled light i\hich beams 
forth from the fountain of purity, and fadeth 
not till the bitter waters of the world have 
cornqned its sources. 

It was in an evening walk that Carrington 
Lee alluded more particularly to the feelings 
of tenderness which he said he bad long 
cherished. He spoke of his beautiful home 
in England— his kind mother and affectionate 
sisters— and his deep anxiety to see them. 
He talked eloquently of the happiness he had 
enjoyed beneath the hospitable roof of Mr. 
Williams — happiness which could never be 
surpassed — he feared never equaled. lie 
reverted with a trembling voice to the hour 
of parting — an hour which for the sake of his 
future peace had best be soon — and when he 
saw the agitated girl ready to sink to the earth 
with conflicting emotions, when he saw Iter 
cheek blanch and her eyes dim wiih the 
heart-dews of agony, he ventured to whisper. 
Inkle-like, in the temerity of an idle hope, of 
flight — flight from her own home to a sunnier 
one in Eni^lantl. Not sooner does the Vigbt- 
niiig look iu the black vapors of the bky, than 
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did the mind of the Delaware penetrate his 
hidden purpose. The mantle of second 
sight seemed to have descended to her. She 
threaded with an eagle eye the hypocritical 
maze — she beheld on his flushed cheek and 
quailing brow the dark symbols of the betray- 
er—and the iron which crushes to powder 
the awakened heart had entered her very 
soul. She spoke not— a slight and convul- 
sive wave of the hand and she departed, 
leaving the disconcerted painter to contem- 
plate at leisure this unforeseen frustration of 
his plans. 

No sleep visited on that night the eyes of 
the proud daughter of the Delawares. All 
the long hours did she sit by the open window 
of her chamber, as silent as the pale stars 
that beheld her. She moved not, spoke not, 
but continued gazing upon the moon as 
intensely as if the destiny of nations depend- 
ed upon the faithfulness of the vigil. Day 
dawned ; the yellow sunlight fell softly upon 
the casement ; the maiden bowed her head 
and whispered in a low and troubled voice, as 
if in reply to the pleadings of one unseen : — 
• Mother, ask me no more — he has written 
death upon my hopes — shall he go unpunisli- 
cd I Mother, ask me no more I' — and she 
arose and looked out upon the rosy clouds, 
ns they floated in delicate beauty above the 
nnrnflled waters. * Beautiful, most bcdu- 
tiful r she murmured, • beautiful to others' 
eyes, but never again to mine ! The mirror 
of my soul is defaced — it will reflect the cloud 
and the sunshine no more. Night is on its 
surface. Thou Carrington Lee art the 
spoiler! — I bowed down my spirit to thee with 
an idolatrous worship, and thou hast requited 
me with the blackest treachery. Can I 
forgive thee ? Never ! thy doom is sealed I 
Thou shalt love as man hath seldom loved— 
thou shalt mourn as man hath never mourn- 
ed — even without hope ! Revenge unto death V 
It was with a faltering step that the young 
painter, on the following morning sought the 
breakfiist-room. His affection for that in- 
jured girl had in a measure been tested — it 
was far stronger than he had imagined : and 
though he pursued every argument that could 
possibly induce a belief of indifference to- 
wards her, except as the daughter of a 
degraded race, still every trial made but 
deeper the impression of her loveliness. The 
bitter frown which his dark words had planted 
on her brow, haunted him through the night ; 
and, for the first time in his life remorse and 
apprehension deprived him of sleep. What 
then was his joy on hearing himself saluted 
in the usual sweet and friendly voice— on 
seeing her dark eye flash with its accustomed 
pleasure at his approach ? • She is but a 
woman after all !* said he to himself—' and 
as I am Carrington Lee, it would be non- 
sense to suppose serious offence possible.' 



And ho could not avoid curling his lip with 
a slight expression of pride and even con- 
tempt at the flattering thought. It escaped 
not the eye of the Delaware, every sense 
was awake to the detection of prejudicial 
symptoms, every faculty absorbed in the 
means of accomplishing the one stern pur- 
pose of her soul. Her path of perseverance 
was marked out. 

Time passed on. She studied the tastes 
and preferences of her lover. Books, which 
had hitherto been her abhorrence, becanie her 
almost constant though secret companions 
The • Midnight lamp* streamed over the 
glowing numbers of Homer and Tasso, and 
page after page from these and various other 
authors was committed to the store-house 
of memory for future use. She knew that 
Carrington Lee loved these things— that 
they were to him pearls of great price^-and 
that he considered the mind a blank without 
them ; but she knew that he loved still better 
the poetry of his profession, and she became 
soon a clandestine Mistress of the art. 
And now was she on a footing with the 
pruud Englishman ; his equal ; nay his 
superior. Her timidity was gone, and she 
appeared in her own natural character, lofty 
and beautiful ; received each day additional 
interest from the improvement of soul flash 
ing intellect, and the excitement attendant 
upon the exercise of the one strong ruling 
passion. 

I have not described the person of the 
Delaware— indeed she was a being who 
barely came within the scope of description. 
She might have possessed the form and 
complexion of Cora Munro ; but the ex- 
pression of her face was such as may be 
dreamed of, but never told — liigh, heavenly, 
indescribable. * And is tliis the being,* asked 
Carrington Lee of himself one evening, after 
listening to the wild melody of her voice till 
his very senses were bewildered, • is this the 
being to whom I once proposed elopement ? 
As soon now would I make such a proposition 
to the Queen of England. But she must 
have forgotten the circumstance. She loves 
me ; yes, assurance worth worlds, worth 
every thing, life itself, she lovet me. But 
for this, earth wore a blank, with it, * 'tis all, 
'tis heaven !* He spoke sincerely, the Dela- 
ware had not misjudged her power. He did 
love, as man hath seldom loved, devotedly, 
madly. His heart owned no thought in 
which she was not the first object. Home 
and friends were forgotten, every thing was 
forgotten, save the bright iPeri of his delusive 
Paradise. 

Mr. W. gave his cordial consent to the 
union of his adopted child with the young 
Englishman and, the evening had arrived in 
which Martha had promised to fix the impor- 
tant day. The lovers appointed to meet on 



the bank of the river, ot a short 

from the mansion, there to make the final 

nuptial arrangements. 

* I will be there before him,' whispered the 
Delaware, at the same time throwing on her 
work table a large packet directed to • An- 
thony Williams, esq.' — * I will be there 
before him, for I must have one hour's 
uninterrupted solitude;' and she drew her 
hite shawl close around her and hastened 
to the spot. It was early spring, and the 
melting snow and rains had raised the river 
to so unusual a height that the rocky and 
precipitous banks seem hardly sufficient to 
restrain the madly swelling flood. Martha 
continued her course until she reached the 
center of a high promontory, whose black 
points projected far above the roaring waters. 
The extensive prospect enjoyed from this 
height rendered it a favorite resort to the 
lovers ; and the Del a sv a re rented herself on 
one of the loose fragjuenis of rock, npparent* 
ly exhausted with tlie dilTicultj ornttmning k. 
Dark as had the tempter rendered the 
understanding of tMs inratuatcd girl, iher<i 
were moments ^hirn the Rinli^ht of her 
woman's heart — ^yea, when even the bright 
glimmerings of Christianity shone down on 
on her benighted spirit, and almost unseated 
the demon to whose scepter every thought 
had learned to bow. There were moments 
when the deep love of the artist awakened an 
answering tenderness in her heart, and made 
her regret her fearful determination. There 
were moments when the first impressions of 
childhood were shadowed beautifully forth on 
the dial plate of memory ; when the voice of 
her sainted mother whispered the sweet law 
of forgiveness in her ear, and her resolution 
would waver. But the midnight specter of 
Revenge would not forsake her, his dark 
form closed upon the avenue of virtue, and 
hurried her down the dreadful precipice. 
She was agitated by these conflicting feelings 
on the eventful evening. She looked down 
into the steep and nuiddy waters, and drew 
back with a slight shudder at the prospect. 
She looked upon the form of her lover, pale 
and lifeless at tite dread sacrifice, and she 
felt that he was dearer to her than ever. 
Again did her ear catch the tender pleadings 
of maternal love, and she involuntarily 
stretched forth her hands for protection. 
But another figure arose to her imagination, 
stern, and ruthless, with one hand pointing 
to the miserable remnants of this tribe, the 
other down the steep promontory. • Daugh- 
ter ! said he in a hallow voice ; daughter ! 
wert thou born in the cabin of a pale face ? 
Our wrongs thou canst not revenge, but uill 
thou forget thine own ?' • Never I' ejaculated 
she, springing upon a high and jutting crag, 
« never !' and the woods of the opposite 
mountain re-echoed the fatal word. 
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* Martha, dearest Martha V stammered a 
scarce audibljd voice from beneath ;— <* come 
down or I ehall faint ! Oh, to see jou in 
such a perilous spot ! Af artha ! Martha !* 

The maiden descended the difficult path 
and in a moment was at the side of her 
betrothed. He eagerly caught her hand 
while an ashy paleness still lingered on his 
cheek. 

* I would not for worlds,* said he • suffer 
what I have within the last moment. Oh, to 
think such a thing possible ! and who were 
you calling to ? Surely you will never go 
there again.' 

* You love me then ?' whispered the Dela- 
ware quickly, evading his question. 

* Love you, Martha 1 No ! Lovt expresses 
the faint likes and friendships of others : but 
it tells little of my feelings ; it expresses bui 
slightly the deep devotedness, th e Oh 
imist beautiful of beings ! must we, can we 
ever be separated ?* 

The Delaware turned away her face, for 
her proud lip quivered, and a shadow was on 
her brow : but it passed away, and she 
replied kindly but calmly : 

* Yes, dear friend, we undoubtedly can 
and must be separated. I will believe, how- 
ever, that you love me, as you have said ; it 
is of all things that which I most wish to be 
true. But you must promise me one thing :' 

* Any thing ! every thing !' 

* Nay, not so lightly : it is a solemn 
promise, and must be solemnly ktfpt. Prom- 
ise me, swear to me, that you will never 
commit suicide.* 

The young artist could hardly suppress a 
smile at so singular a requisition : but he 
saw she was serious, and he pledged his 
true word in all solemnity. 

* Yes, enough,* murmured the Delaware, 

* enough. Wait here one moment, end you 
shall know all.' 

She stepped aside and ere her wondering 
companion suspected her design, had reached 
the very height whence he had lately called 
her. The moon shone out brightly, the 
winds were still, and even the tumultuous 
waves hushed their ungentle voices, as the 
shadow of the beautiful apparition fell placidly 
upon their surface. 

* Carrington Lee !' exclaimed she in a low 
subdued voice, at the same time placing her 
foot upon the farthest point of stone, and 
folding her hands carefully upon her bosom 

* Carrington Lee ! the fiat has gone forth 
we can and must part ! Rememberest thou, 
oh faithless Englishman ! the icy words 
which crushed the fondest, affection that ever 
4«nimated the breast of woman ? Remem- 
berest thou ? Then remember thine oath ! 
Live, MS I have lived, wiili the canker worm 
of disappointment reveling at thy vkals : 
wiih the gleam of a sunsci hope alone Jingcr- 



ing • mid the blighted flowers of memory ! 
Remember the Delaware ! Remember thy 
oath I Live on !' 

There was the waving of a white robe : a 
wild rush of the waves, a convulsive hand 
thrown out upon the billows, and darkness 
overshadowed them ! It also overshadowed 
the intellect of the English artist. He 
awoke only to the recollection of the insult, 
the revenge, the dreadful oath, and the 
sinking form. He is an old roan now : his 
hut its situated near the (atal rock, and its 
walls are covered with portraits of the unfor- 
tunate being whose image alone survives the 
wreck of an erring aud (earful, yet still |;ifted 
and noble mind. J. H. K. 

- TlM Residiaarj I«egatee« 

A TEUB STORY. 
BT mSS MITTORD. 

Above half a century ago— for to such a 
date does my little story refer — Red Lion 
Square was accounted a genteel, if not a 
fasliionable place of residence, and numbered 
amongst its inhabitants some of the principal 
London attornies — solicitor was not the 
phrase in those days—to whom its vicinity to 
the inns of court rendered that neighborhood 
particularly convenient. Amongst the most 
respectable of these respectable persons was 
Mr. Mordaunt, a widower with five children, 
whose mingled 6treng^l and kindliness of 
character rendered him the very man to 
educate and bring out his motherless family; 
just as the pnion of acuteness and . integrity, 
for which he was distinguished in his profes- 
sional life, had placed him deservedly at the 
head of one of the most flourishing firms in 
the metropolis. He was not rich, for he had 
begun the world with nothing but industry 
and talent, had married a lady in the same 
predicament with himself, and had preferred 
giving his children the inalienable possession 
of an excellent education to the accumula- 
tion of money for their immediate portions ; 
but, in the prime of life, with an excellent 
income and still brighter prospects, he lived 
as became a man of liberal habits and elegant 
tastes ; and generous, both from temper and 
principle, refused no indulgence to his family, 
except such as appeared to him inconsistent 
with their station, or with that wise and 
liberal economy which is as essential, perhaps 
even more so, to the affluent as to the poor. 

The young people were all of high promise. 
The eldest, Charles, a youth of extraordinary 
ability, bringing up to the bar, was on the 
point of leaving Oxford, where he had distin- 
guished himself greatly, and had recently 
been entered at the Temple. George, the 
second son, was in his father's ofllice : and of 
the three daughters, Catharine, the elder, a 
girl of eighteen, was eminently pretty ; Sarah, | 



two years younger, and less handsome* had 
something of her brother Charles's talent ; 
and little Barbara, the pet and plaything of the 
whole house, was that charming creature a 
lively and good-humored spoiled child. 

One evening, in the beginning of July, this 
amiable family were assembled in their preUy 
drawing-rooDu fresh hung with India paper, 
where gorgeous birds were perched amoa^si 
gorgeous flowers, and Cbineae procesaioos, 
goi^eous and immovable as the birda, stuck 
amidst ^y pagodas and gilded templea— -a 
bright but unmeaning pageant. The fumkure 
consisted of French chairs and aettces 
covered with blue damaskt at once handaoma 
and comfortable, with window-curtains to 
match ; a japan cabinet ; a mahogaoy bureau, 
of which the top formed a small bookcase 
with glass doors ; a harpsichord— for pianos 
were not yet in use; two large looking- 
glasses between the windows, and marble 
tables with gilt legs, underneath tbem ; a 
Pembroke table in tlie middle of the rooniy 
and a large fire-screen, with a stupendous 
bunch of flowers in embroidery, the elaborate 
work of the fair Catharine, in one corner. 

Mr. Mordaunt was writing a letter at one 
table ; his eldest daughter working, or, to use 
her brother*s phrase, flourishing her apron at 
another ; the young men were lounging at 
the windows ; and Bab (for the dignity of that 
aristocratic name, so often seen in the peer- 
age, and so seldom, elsewhere, was in this 
young lady*s case «adly pretermitted — the 
very house maid who dressed her called her 
Miss Bab) was playiug with her doll on 
the floor. 

Sarah*s employment was difierent from 
the rest. She was standing at the harpsi- 
chord, bu»ied in arranging in China vases, 
a quantity of flowers with which it was 
strewed, and which bad just arrived from a 
small country house, which Mr. Mordaunt 
called his farm, on Enfield Chase. With in- 
tuitive taste Sarah had put the honeysuckles, 
so pretty by themselves and which mix so ill 
with gayer flowers, in a large jar ou the 
center of the mantle-piece, flanking it with a 
smaller pot filled with white Provence rosea— 
so elegant and delicate amongst th^ir own 
green leaves— on one side, and one of that 
rose called the maiden*s blush on the other ; 
whilst the rest of the old-fashioned beau-pot, 
pinks, lUies, larkspurs, sweet-williams, and 
sweet peas, she gathered together in a large 
China bowl, and deposited on the harpsichord 
between a pile of music-books and a guitar- 
case. 

How I wish these flowers had arrived 
before poor Mrs. Sullivan, went away!* ex- 
claimed Sarah, after standing before them for 
some minutes to survey and admire her own 
handy work. * She seemed so out of spirits- 
poor woman !— and some of these beautiful 
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flowers would bav« comforted her and done 
her good ; at least,* added she, seeing her 
«lder brother smile and shake lus head, * I 
am sure they would always have cheered me, 
let me be as melancholy as I might; and she' 
is as fond of them as I am, and was always 
used to them in bor father's fine garden.' 

* Kindness must always do good under any 
form, my dear Sarah,' observed hsr father, 
looking up from his letter ; * but I fear that 
poor Mrs. Sullivan's depression is too deeply 
seated to be touched by your pretty remedy, 
and that any thing which reminds her of her 
father's house is more likely to increase than 
to remove her dejection.' 

* Mr. Darrell, then, continues implacable ?' 
inquired Charles, with much interest. 

* Yug,' replied Mr. Mordaunt, * and I fear 
win remain so. I am writing to him now in 
his daughter's behplf, but I have no hope from 
the result. He sent for my partner yesterday 
to make bis will, evidently to avoid my impor- 
tunity in favor of these poor Sullivans. Her 
elopement was a most foolish act — a wrong, 
a foolish act ; but ten years of penitence and 
suffering might have softened my old frienJ 
towards his only child, and one who, spoiled 
by his indulgence and her own position in 
society — a beauty and an heiress-— can so ill 
support the penury and neglect under which 
she now languishes.' 

* Was she beautiful ?• asked Catharine : I 
see no remains of former loveliness.' 

' She is much changed,' answered Charles ; 
' but even I can remember her a most splen- 
did woman. She bad the presence and air 
of a queen, or rather of a young lady's notion 
of a queen. Fancy a stately and magnificent 
creature, with high features ; a dark, clear, 
colorless complexion ; a proud, curling lip ; 
large black eyes-— sometimes soft and lan- 
guishing, but which could light up with a fire 
as bright as the glow of a furnace ; a broad, 
smooth forehead ; a dark, flexible brow ; and 
a smile exquisitely sweet, and you will have 
some idea of Sophia Darrell before her im- 
prudent and unfortunate marriage. Poverty 
and her father's displeasure have wrought 
this change* and perhaps her husband's 
death.' 

* Cfiiefly want of money,' observed Mr. 
Mordaunt, sealing and directing his letter. 
* She has pretty well got over the loss of 
Captain Sullivan. Want of money is the 
pressing evil.' 

*I wish I were as rich as Mr. Darrell?' 
cried Sarah; and then the blushed and 
stopped, adding, in a hesitatmg voice * what a 
pity it is that good wishes can do no real 
good I' 

* Except to the wisher, Sarah,' replied her 
father : ^ the slightest emotion of disinterested 
kindness that passes through the mind im- 
proves and refreshes that mind, producing 



11 generous thpught and noble feeling, as the 
sun and rain foster your favorite flowers. 
Cherish kind wishes, my children ; for a time 
may come when you may be enabled to put 
them in practise. lu the meantime,' added 
he, in a gayer tone, * tell me, if you were all 
very rich, what you woufd wish for yourselves 
•—for your own gratification, ladies and 
gentlemen ?* 

' Oh, papa,* exclaimed Sarah, * a great 
library !* 

' And I,' said Miss Bab, from the floor, ' Fd 
have a great doll.' 

' Fd go to Italy,* said Charles. 

* I lo Oxford,* said his brother. 
* And I to Ranelagi),' said Catharine, 
laughing. ' In the meantime,' added she, as 
the footman— it being now six o'clock, for 
they had dined at the usual hour of three — 
brought in tlie tea equipage, followed by the 
silver kettle and lamp : — * in the meantime, 
we may as well go to tea, and afterwards take 
a walk in Gray's Fun Garden as we meant to 
do, for the evening is beautiful, and my new 
hat is just come home.' 

About two months after, the same party, 
with the exception of Mr. Mordaunt, were 
assembled at nearly the same hour in a very 
different scene. They were then passing the 
long vacation at the farm^ and, it being Bab's 
birthday, had adjourned to the root-house, a 
pretty rustic building at the end of the garden, 
to partake of fruit, and cakes, and a syllabub 
from the cow, which the enchanted little girl 
had been permitted to compound herself, 
under the direction and superintendance of 
the housekeeper. It was a scene beautilul in 
itselCj and full of youthful enjoyment. The 
somewhat sombre root-house, whh its Gothic 
painted windows, its projecting thatch, sup- 
ported by rough pillars clothed with ivy^ 
clematis, passion-flowers, and the virgin-m- 
the-bower, looked out on a garden, gay with 
hollyhocks, balsams, Chinaasters, African 
marigolds, the rich scarlet geranium, and the 
sweet marvel of Peru. The evening sun 
gleamed brightly around, shining on the old 
farm-house, whose basement windows peeped 
through a clustering vine, on a small piece of 
water at the end of the garden, and the green 
common and forest beyond, with an effect of 
light and shadow, just, as Sarah observed, 
like a real picture ;' and the figures scatter- 
ed about would have pleased a painter's eye 
almost as well as the landscape in which they 
were placed, 

Catharine, radiant with innocent gayety, 
blooming as Hebe, and airy as a sylph, stood 
catching, in a wicker basket, the large bunches 
of grapes which her younger brother, with 
one foot on a ladder, and one on the steep 
roof of the hodse, threw down to her and 
Charles, who was at once steadying the lad- 
der and directing the steps of the adventurous 



gatherer. Little Bab, the heroine of the day, 
was marching in great state down a broad 
gravel walk, leading from the house to the 
root-house, precediog a procession consist- 
ing of John, the footman, with a tray of 
jingling glasses — the housekeeper,bearing the 
famous syllabub, her own syllabub^and the 
housemaid, well laden with fruit and cakes. 
Sarah, faithful to her flowers, was collecting 
an autumn nosegay — cloves, jessamine, blos- 
somed myrtle, mignionette, and the late 
musk-rose— partly as an offering to Miss 
Barbara — partly for her father, whose return 
from town, whither he had been summoned 
on business, was anxiously expected by them 
aU. 

Jusras the young people were collected 
together in the root-house, Mr. Mordaunt 
arrived. He was in deep nuMirning, and 
although receiving with kindness Sarah's 
ofifering of flowers, and Bab's bustling pre- 
sentation of a glass of s>llabub, which the 
little lady of the day insisted on filling her- 
self, was evidently serious, preoccupied, 
almost agitated. He sat (iiiwn without speak- 
ing, throwing his hat upon the table and 
pushing away Catharine's guitar, which had 
been brouglu thiiher purposely to amuse him. 
He had even forgotten that it was poor Bab's 
birthday, until reminded of it by the child 
herself, who clambered upon his knees, put 
her arms round his neck, and demanded 
clamorously that her dear papa should kiss 
her and wish her joy. He then kissed her 
tenderly, uuered a fervent benediction on 
her, and on all his children, and relapsed into 
his former silence and abstraction. 

At length be said, < My sadness maddens 
you, my dear boys and girls, but I am just 
come from a very solemn scene, Mr. Dar- 
rell's funeral.' 

* Good gracious !' exclaimed Charles, with 
much emotion : * I did not even know that he 
was dead.' 

* Nor I, tmtil I reached London yesterday,' 
returned Mr. Mordaunt. 

' Poor Mrs. Sullivan,' cried Sarah : * did 
her father forgive her before he died .^' 

* He sent her hisTorgiveness on his death- 
bed — an unspeakable-comfort ! — but still his 
angry will remains unrevoked. She and her 
children are starving, whilst his immense 
fortune descends to one unconnected with 
him by blood or alliance, or any tie save that 
of an old friendship. After a few trifling 
legacies to friends and servants, I am left 
residuary legatee. The property is large, my 
children ; larger, perhaps, than with your 
moderate views and limited expectations you 
can readily apprehend. You may be rich, 
even beyond the utmost grasp of your wishes, 
and Catharine may revel in innocent amuse- 
ment, and Charles in tasteful travel ; college 
with all its advantages is open to bis brother ; 
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Sarah may have endless books, and Barbara 
countless dolls; luxiyy, splendor, gaycty, 
and ambition, are before ye— the trappings of 
grandeur or the delights of lettered ease; ye 
may be rich, my children, beyond the dreams 
of avarice — or ye may resign these riches to 
the natural heir, and return to peaceful com- 
petence and honorable exertion, reaping no 
other fruit from this unsought for legacy than 
a spotless reputation and a clear conscience. 
Choose, and choose freely. My little Sarah 
has, I think, already chosen. When some 
weeks ago, she wished to be as rich as Mr. 
Darrell, I read her countenance ill, if the 
motive of that wish were not to enrich Mrs. 
Sullivan. Choose, my dear children, and 
choose freely.' 

* Oh, my dear father, we have chosen ! 
Could you think that we should hesitate ? I 
answer for my brothers and sisters, as for 
myself. How could your children waver 
between wealth and iibiior ?' And Charles, as 
he said this threw himself into his father's 
arms, the other young people clinging round 
them — even little Bab exclaiming, • Oh, dear 
papa, the money must be all for Mrs. 
Sullivan V 

The relator of this true anecdote had the 
gratification of hearing it from one of the 
actors in the scene — the Sarah of her little 
story, who is now in a green old age, the delight 
of her friends, and the admiration of her ac- 
quaintances. Her readers will probably be 
as glad to hear as she was, that the family, 
thus honorably, self-deprived of enormous 
riches, has been eminently happy and pros- 
perous in all its branches — ^that the firm 
distinguished by the virtues of its founder 
still continues one of the first in London — 
and that a grandson of Mr. Mordaunt's, no 
less remarkable for talent and integrity than 
his progenitor, is at the present time a partner 
in the house. 
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A Funeral at Sea. 

Thb following touching description of a funeral at sea, 
Is an extract from a Toluroe recently published by Leavitt, 
Lord tc Co. New- York, entiUed 'Ship and Shore; or 
Leaves from the Journal of a cruise to the Levant, by an 
oflicer of the United States Navy :' 

De4TH is a fearful thing, come in what 
form it may — fearful when the vital cords are 
so gradually relaxed, that life passes away 
softly as music from the slumbering harp 
string — fearful when in his own quiet cham- 
ber, the departing one is surrounded by those 
who sweetly follow him with their prayers, 
when the assiduities of friendship and affec- 
tion can go no further, and who discourse of 
heaven and future blessedness, till the closing 
ear can no longer catch the tones of thtlong 
familiar voice, and who, 'lingering near, still 



feel for the hushed pulse, and then trace in 
(he placid slumber, which pervades each 
feature, a quiet emblem of the spirit's serene 
repose. What then must this dread event 
be to one, who meets it comparatively alone, 
far away from the hearth of his home, upon a 
troubled sea, between the narrow decks of a 
restless ship, and at that dread hour of night 
when even the sympathies of th6 world seem 
suspended. Such has been the end of many 
who traverse the ocean, and such was the 
hurried end of him whose remains we have 
just consigned to a watecy grave. 

He was a sailor, but beneath his rude 
exterior he carried a heart touched with 
refinement, pride and greatness. There was 
something about him, which spoke of belter 
days and a higher destiny ; by what errors or 
misfortunes he was reduced to his humble 
condition, was a secret which he would reveal 
to none. Silent, reserved, and thoughtful, 
he stood a stranger among his free compan- 
ions, and never was his voice heard in the 
laughter or the jest. — He has undoubtedly 
left behind many who will long look for his 
return, and bhtcrly weep when they are told 
they shall see his face no more. 

As the remains of poor Prether were 
brought up on deck, wound in that hammock, 
which through many a stormy night had 
swung to the wind, one could not but observe 
the big tear that stole unconsciously down 
the rough cheek of his hardy companions. 
When the funeral service was read to that 
most affecting passage^ — * we commit this 
body to the deep,' — and the plank was heaved, 
which precipitated to the momentary eddy of 
the wave the quickly disappearing form, a 
heavy sigh from those around told that the 
strong heart of the sailor can be touched with 
grief, and a truly unaffected sorrow may 
accompany virtue, in its most unpretending 
form, to the extinguishing night of the grave. 
Yet how soon is such a scene forgotten ! 

' As from the wing, the sky no star retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in homan facuts, the thought of death.* 

There is something peculiarly melancholy 
and impressive in a burial at sea ; there is 
here no coffin or hearse — procession or tolling 
bell — nothing that gradually prepares us for 
the final separation. — ^The body is wound up 
in the drapery of its couch, much as if the 
deceased were only in a quiet and temporary 
sleep. In these habiliments of seeming 
slumber, it is dropped into the wave, the 
waters close over it, the vessel passes quickU 
on, and not a solitary trace is left to tell 
where sunk from light and life one that loved 
to look at the sky and breathe this vftal air. 
There is nothing that for one moment can 
point to the deep, unvisited resting place of 
the departed — it is a grave jn the midst of the 
ocean — ^in the midst of a vast untrodden 



.solitude ; aflcction cannot approach it with 
its tears, the dews of heaven cannot reach it, 
and there is around it no violet, or shrub, or 
murmuring stream. 

It may be superstition, but no advanta- 
ges of wealth, or honor, or power, through 
life, would reconcile me at its close to such a 
burial. I would rather sbare the coarse and 
scanty ptovisions of the simplest cabin, and 
drop away unknown and unhonored by the 
world, so that my final resting place be be- 
neath some green tree, by the side of some 
living stream, or in some familiar spot where 
the few that loved me in life might visit me hi 
death. 



Tbe Child should be early taught. 

EoiJCATioN of children should be commen- 
ced at an early age : We speak of both moral 
and literary. But the mode and the kind of 
education are most important. The mind or 
the capacity of a child is discovered at a very 
early period. It has perception, and discern- 
ment, it notices and observes, usually long 
^efore the time i}s parents undertake to in- 
struct or to form it. We soon discover that 
it has mind and affectiolis. Should not the 
business of informing the one and directing 
the other, then, be early commenced I As to 
the moral feelings, it is generally true that 
they are early regarded, and that efforts arc 
made to regulate them. And this is one great 
part, an essential part, of education. But is 
it duly considered and attended to by parents ? 
It requires attention, constant attention, 
judgment, patience, good temper, equan'uuity ; 
and how few are faithful in these respects'? 
We are impatient, inattentive, variable, pas- 
sionate ; and therefore it is that our children 
are not duly controlled, directed and govern- 
ed. We govern too much, or too little ; his 
a trouble to watch our children, and to in- 
struct, to restrain or to encourage ; and we 
leave it to others, or it is wholly neglected. 
If parents are not faithful, the child will be 
perverse, insubordinate, petulant, or posi- 
tively bad. And whose is the fault ? We may 
attempt to excuse ourselves, by the plea of 
business, or of the bad disposition of tho 
child. But it is a poor apology. The child 
has not a bad nature — it is not born wicked ; 
it becomes so, through the strength of its 
passions, its inexperience, its mistakes, and 
the want of parental discipline and care. 
Where then does the blame attach ? Let us 
think of this. There is a great responsibility. 
We cannot throw, if off. The directions of 
religion and our own experience will enable 
us to do much, if we are not culpably negli- 
gent, in forming the dispositions and habits 
of our children aright. It is much the same, 
in their intellectual culture. They arc capable 
of learning much when quite young. Freqnem 
occasions occur for giving them useful in- 
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fc»rmatioD. They have curiosity, at an early 
age. Let it be Indulged and gratified : grati- 
fied, by answers to their questions, and ex- 
planat'tons, of what to them is mysterious. 
But here also, they must not be kept con- 
stantly at their books, or required to burden 
their memories with a variety, which cannot 
profit, because it is not understood. Com- 
pulsion should not be used with very young 
children, in giving them knowledge, or making 
them study. They should be allured to it, or 
led to study voluntarily, by exciting their 
curiosity, or incidentally informing them of 
the benefits and pleasures of knowledge. It 
should not be so much a matter of restraint 
ns of choice ; and be represented as a privi- 
lege and a blessing. This may be done in 
Vv^rious ways. 

AH this, we are aware, is common place. 
But what can we justly expect new on this 
subject ? What need are hints or suggestions 
of what has been found to be useful and im- 
portant? Those who have tlie blessing of 
chUdren, have also a deep responsibility. 
And to the well-disposed, it is not an irksome 
task or unpleasant duty, but a pleasure, to 
witness and to assist in the developement of 
the intellect and the heart of innocent youth. 
For useful information and human knowledge, 
there are now most abundant facilities. Put 
the affections cannot be directly improved by 
these, as commonly applied. A parent's 
attention and care are necessary in this de- 
partment. This source of good and evil does 
not receive its character from the schools and 
colleges. The love of a parent, of a judicious 
nnd conscientious parent only is equal to the 
task of directing^a'itl4teachKi^ here. And it 
cannot be shown too early, n>o constantly, 
nor with too much discrimination. 

The Sammer is Patt. 

The three short months of summer have 
passed, and autumn with its yellow and 
seared leaf is before us. It seems but yes- 
terday when the eanh put forth the flowers 
and blossoms of spring, and yet during this 
short period, summer has succeeded to 
spring, and now autumn to summer. Day 
follows day and year follows year in quick 
and rapid succession, and amidst the turmoil 
and excitement, and busile of life, we forget 
how rupidly we are moving on that * journey 
from whose bourne no traveler returns.' 

The sununer is past ! What a sad and 
instructive lesson does the rapid change of 
seasons leave ns of our destiny. In the 
spring- tide of life our hearts have beat high 
with the hopes and delightful anticipations of 
future years of promise. The summer's sun 
may have risen upon us wiiiiout a cloud and 
its lust rays of light may have been more 
bcauliful lli;u) the first. And wlicu the autunm 
gatlicrs around ut*, tcsliiig the hopes of our 



earliest years, and stamping upon all, either 
disappointment or success, according as wo 
have treasured up the talents bestowed upon 
us by our Maker. Then comes the winter of 
life, when the joyous hopes of^boyhood are 
looked upon as wild enthusiasm, and when 
the judgment, matured by experience, will 
unite with the wise man of Israel in saying 
' vanity of vanities^ — all is vanity.* 

The summer is past, and perhaps with the 
writer and reader it has passed forever. To 
us the balmy breath of spring may never come 
again. We may never again see the budding 
rose and springing flower of that beautiful 
season. Change is stamped upon all things 
of this world, * here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row,* and then all that remains of us is a 
little handful of earth, an affecting comment 
on our vanity and folly. Ah I did we realize 
and feel this important truth, how difierent— 
how very diflerent would be the course of our 
lives. Did we in the moments of oiu: temp- 
tation, when we find our hearts turning 
towards the things of -this world, but reflect 
that all its enjoyments are as fading as a 
dream, how Ihtle should we care for all its 
honors. What to us would be the homage 
of thousands — what to us the adulations and 
applause of the multitude? A few rapid 
rolling years, and our heads will lie as low in 
the dust as theirs, and ' the places that now 
know us will then know us no more forever.' 



lioves of the Ang^els. 

A TOUNO man named Thomas Gill, the son 
of an inn-keeper at Sarum, England, has just 
married Miss Angell, the sole heiress of the 
gr^at Angell estates in that county. The 
properly of which he will come mto immedi- 
ate possession, amounts to more than one 
million sterling, or five million dollars ! The 
lady is moreover, young and beautiful ! 
The favored bridegroom drove a mail-cart 
until the day of his wedding ! 



I HAVE never seen a Turk work, if there 
was a possibility of his being idle. I have 
never seen one stand if by any possibility he 
could be seated. A blacksmith sits cross- 
legged at his anvil bnd seats himself when he 
shoes a horse. A carpenter seats himself 
when he saws, bores holes, or drives a nail, 
planes, dubs with his small adz, or chops with 
his hatchet, if it be possible to do so without 
standing.— Le/<er*/roOT Constantinople, 



An Awkward Disclaimer. — Garrick was 
once on a visit at Mr. Rigby's seat, Mistly 
Hall, Essex, when Dr. Gough formed one of 
the party. Observing the potent appetite of 
the learned Doctor, Garrick indulged in some 
coarse jests on the occasion, to tho great 
uniusement of tho company, tho Doctor ex- 
cepted, who, when the laugh had subsided. 



thus addressed the party : — * Gentlemen, you 
must doubtless suppose, from the extreme 
familiarity with which Mr. Garrick has thought 
fit to treat me, that I am an acquaintance of 
his ; but.l can assure you, that, like most 
men here, t never saw him but once before, 
and then I paid five shillings for the sigbt.' 
The great Roscius was silent. 

• You musn't smoke' here, sir,' said tire 
captain of a North River steamboat, to a man 
who was smoking among the ladies on the 
quarter deck. ' I musn't, ha ! Why not r' 
replied he, opening his capacious mouth, and 
allowing the smoke lazily to escape. * Didn't 
you see the sign ? All gentlemen are re- 
quested not to smoke abaft the engine.' 
* Bless your soul, that don't mean me. I'm 
no gentleman— not a bit of it I You can't 
make a gentleman of me, no how you can fix 
it.' So saying he sucked away, and • took 
the responsibility.' 

I^etters Containinflr DcmittaiK^s^ 

Received at tki» OJUe^ ending Wednesday last,dedvctiMg 
the amount of Poatoffe paid. 
H. B. S. Buffalo, N. Y. $2,00 ; F. C. Niaaara, IT. C. $-2,00 ; 
R.8. 8. Ilowick Falls, N. Y. $1,00; K. F. BrUtol, Ct. 
$1,00; P. M.NewlMiry,Vt.$l,00; W. II. C. Weirt liilmcs 
ton, N. Y. $1,00; I. P. Btockbtidfte, Ma. $1,00; £. H. 
Saratoga 8pringi,N. Y. $3,00 ; A. A. F. Hincsburgb, Vt. 
$1.00 ; U. P. Oxbow, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Union Mm«, N. 
Y. $2,00 ; C. G. W. Salina, N. Y. $»^1 ; G. & W. Belie 
romalne,O.$l,00; J.U.&B.B.LeydcD,N. Y. $3,00; W. 
A. Caoaou, Ct. $1,00. 

scjumahit. 

ITnpsoif WnALK Ships Spokbm.— Beaver, Gardiner, 
Aprillflh 11,00; MarUia, Riddle, Feb. Ullj, 450 ; America, 
Folfer, May 36ib, 700; HchMfin, Cottle, April 17th, 700. 

Thursday, the 3d day of December, Is to be a day of 
thanksgiving and praise Uiroughout Missacliusclis. 

The population of Uie city of Hudson, according to the 
census taken a short time since, 18 5,520. 

Juan Fernandez, the fabled residence of Robinson Cru- 
soe, it Is said, has been swallowed up by tbc late 
earthquakes on the coast ofPouth America. 

It has been decided in the Circuit Court at Albany, that 
no vessel navigating the North River, can recover damages 
for being run foul of while lying at anchor in the night, 
without a light. 

CrsToii HousK BKorLATiOK.— We understand that a 
r^ulalion is about to be put in forre at the various Cus- 
tom Houses of the Union, prohibiting the receipt of bank 
uotea of a less dcnominntion iban five dollius. 



At Christ Chufch, on the 21st Inst, by the Rev. Mr. 
Pardee, Edward Clark, Esq. of Poughkee|wie, to Miss 
Caroline, daughter of A. L. Jordan, esq. of tbi» city. 

In Philadelphia, on the 15Ui inst. by the Rev. W. T. 
Brantly, Mr. Nicholas II. Ruosom, of this city, to Miss 
Martha Ann Thompson, of ttie former place. 

In Ghent, on the 15th in«t. by the Rev. J. Bergcr, Mr. 
Charles II. Bramball, Esq. of Buffalo, to Miss Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the Uoo. Tobias L. Ilogcboom, of tho 
former place. 

At ElilUdale, on the 13tb InsC by the Rev. H.Trurmlail, 
Mr. Boloman B. Collin, to Mlia Julia A. daughter of John 
Bushnell. 

At Poughkeepsle, on the 19th Inst, at the residence of 
the Hon. SniiUi Thompson, by the Rev. Samuel A. Van 
Vrakcn, Thomas T, Everitt, M. D. to Miss Jane H. 
Thompson. 

At the same place, on the 20th inrt. by the Rev. Dr. 
Reed, George M. Van KleecJc, of the firm of George Van 
Klec'ck, St Co. mcrchauls, to Miss Eliza Wilson, all of that 
village. 

i>ix:i>. 

In this city, on the 17ih inst Klizabeih Ann Jacobia, in 
the 17th yenrof her ape. 

Ou the 181 h inst. George D. Fowler, aged nO years. 

On the i» ln»t. Zephaniah Coffin, in the t*9lh year of his 
ago. 

On the 2'2d inut. Mary, wife of Mr. Henry J. Taylor, 
Merchant of tho city of New York, and dau)>hler of 
William Hudson, es-q. in the 'JOlli >ear of her nge. 

In Ghent, on tho^lHh ult. Mr. Daniel H. Euigh, aged 34 
year a. 
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sssssssssgassssBsssssssssaaetssaaamsammmmm 
Tet, whert the roeo of Sharon bkxim^ 

And cedara waro their itaiBlf head, ^ 
Eveik now, from out the plaee of tombe^ 

Breaks a deep Toice that stiri the dead. 
Through the wide world's tumultuous roar 

Floats clear and sweet the solemn word, — 
' Oh, virgin daughter, foint rio more, 

Thy tears are seen, (hj prayers are heard. 
What though, with spirits crushed and broke. 

Thy tribes likcdesert eziitB rove^ 
Thou git Judah feels the stranger's yoke, 

And Ephraim is a heartless dove ; 
Vet, yet shall Judoh's LiOK wake. 

Yet shall the day of promise come, 
Thy sons from iron bondage break, 

And God shall lead die wanderers hone !' 

From the Albaior Zodisc 
Psireatal H«pe. 

* Lo, God bath given thee all thesi that sail wiib 
j thea/— Acts zxviL 9i* 

Fathkk I who o'er Time's boisterous tide, 

A precious bark art steering : 
Mother ! who, anxious at his side, 

Each distant storm art hearing ; 
Bind ye the promise to your breast, 

Thus by the angel spoken ! 
Believe ye that your circle blest 

Shall gain the port unbroken l*^^. , 

Wide sevcr'd o'er his voyage course, 

Some idol child ye cherish, 
< Mid stranger-seas and billows hoarse. 

Far from your side may perish i 
Still trust ye o'er these waves of care 

To meet in Grod's communion 1 
Oh ! be your life one sleepless prayer 

To gain that glorious union. 

When stranded on the rock of woe. 

Life's last faint watch-light bumeth. 
And shuddering toward that bourne ye go. 

From whence no guest returneth — 
Then may each bark y«i? love has launched 

Gliding witi sail unriven, 
. Send forth a seraph soul, to form 

Your * family in heaven.' 
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For the Rural Repository. 
lilnes on tbe Beatt% of a yoanir Student. 

Alas ! how (Vsglle are the cords of life ! 
They oft, when least expected, snap asunder, 
And to the grave earth*8 fklrest ones consign^ 
£*«uao it was with this departed one :— 
He was a lovely and a graceful youth, 
And on his brow he wore the smile of kindness^ 
Within his youthful mind were planted deep. 
The seeds of knowledge, piety, and truth ; 
A ad there tender getsas of intelleec 
Were putting forth. With diligence he e^ed 
The flowers of erudition, and he strove 
The envied mount to gain where Belenee liHs 
Her loAy head ; but Just as he*d began 
This rugged steep to climb, that demon fell, 
Death, with his dart unerring, swept him down 
Into the narrow confines of the tomb. 
Ah, yes ! that lovely youth, with whom oft, hand 
In hand, I've rambled o*er the classic fields, 
Where Knowledge strews her flowers profusely round, 
Has fallen a prey to that dread monster from 
Whose iron grasp no one can e*er escape : 
And blighted now are ail his * budding hopes,*— 
Ilia fond realities of earthly bliss. * 

O ! fading, transitory things of earth I 
How unexpectedly they often vanirii I 
OA, when our fondest hopes do fairest blooss* 
Death comes with withering breath, sad blasts then all. 
Ah, Uien ! ye gay and thoughtleas youth ! — ye who 
Have just embarked upon the boisterous sea 
Of life, this leMon learn—' That youth la no 
Security against the fell deatroyer,Death,* 
And early be prepared to meet him ; so 
That when he cuts the * silver cord* that binds 
You to this netherworld, you joyfully 
May mount, upon the wlngn of exultation, 
To yonder blisafnl regions in the sky. RvXikL Basd. 
i>r«e«l, Jlfoss. 1689. 



l.iffc% tout 1 

Oh, prize thou not too fond, too high. 

The passing scenes of earth ; 
For many a bitter tear and sigh ^ 

Proclaim their transient worth : 
And the wild heart which stoops to bind 

To earth its hopes supreme. 
Will find, by sad experience find, 

Its promise but a dream. 

Genius that strives through toil and pain 

To climb the steep of fame. 
Seeking with restlesa mind to gain 

An amaranthine name ; 
When that proud dazzling height is won. 

With sick*ning sigh shall deem 
That all he fixed his heart upon^ 

Was but a fleeting dream* 

Ask of ambition's poisoned soul 

The worth of all his spoils, 
When he has reached the tempting goal 

Of hope that or6wned his toils ; 
And ho shall own with aching breast 

Which loathes the solemn theme. 
That pomp, and power, and glory, rest 

Upon a baseless dream. 

How fair the front of youthful years, 

How lo\'ely and serene ! 
Where boy howl's laughing eye appears 

In all its glorious shec^ ; 



But passions in their darkling rage 

Hide its fast fading beam, 
And the knit brow of tottering i^ 

Tells peace is but a dream. 

Joy after joy is torn away. 

Friend after friend departs, 
As death with wide unswerving sway, 

Breaks the long chain of hearts ; 
While every leaf that autumn throws 

Sere in the forest stream — 
And every ftided floweret shows 

That life is but a dream. 

Tea, the unnumbered forms that are 

Where the wild waters moan. 
In ocean's living sepulchre, 

Unnoted and unknown — 
And the green countless mounds that sleep 

Beneath the night's pale beam, 
Whisper in accents stern and deep, 

That lile is but a dream. 

And is there then no stranger clime 

lelcd in yon glorious sky, 
Where the freed soul midst joys sublime, 

Shall never fear to die 1 
Must its high hopes of bliss repose 

On time's eventful scheme. 
While every pulse of nature shows 

That life is but a dream 1 

Hush 1 there's a world where changes cease. 

And tears are all unknown { 
Where every heart is tuned to peace. 

And bliss is every tone : 
Lo, the immortal spirit swells 

Midst the inspiring theme. 
And its high hope of being tells 

TTuU world is not a dream I PaoTSOs. 



From the New England Magasine. 
Stamxas* 

BT aSBBCCA THC JBWB8S, 

Ip I had Jubal's chorded shell, 

O'er which the first bom music rolled. 
In burning tones that loved to dwell 

Amongst those wires of trembling gold ; 
If to my soul one note were given 

Of that high harp, whose sweeter tone 
Caught its majestic strain from heaven. 

And glowed like fire round Israel's throne : 
Up to the deep blue starry sky 

Then might my soul aspire, and hold 
Communion fervent, strong and high, 

With bard and king, and prophet old : 
Then might my spirit dare la trace 

The path our ancient people trod. 
When the gray sires of Jacob's race. 

Like faithful servants, walked with Grod! 

But Israel's song, alas I is hushed. 

That all her tales of triumph told. 
And mute is every voice that gushed ~ 

In music to her harps of gold ; 
And could my lyre attune its string 

To lofty themes they loved of yore, 
Alas I my lips could only sing 

All that we were but are no more ! 
Our hearts are still by Jordan's sireanif 

And there our footsteps fain would be ; 
But oh, 'tis like the captive's dream 

Of home his eyes may never see. 
A cloud is on our father's, graves, 

And darkly spreads o'et Zion's hill, 
And there their sons must stand as slaves, 

Or roam like houseless wanderers still. 



Floirers* 

WxTB each expanding flower we find, 
Some pleasing sentiment combined ; 
Love in. the myrtle bloom is seen, 

Remembrance to the violet clings, 
Peace brightens in the olives green, 

Hope from the half-closed iris springs ; 
And victory to the laurel grows. 
And woman blushes in the rose. 
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At this Ofllce, a Boy ttom 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 
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From the Ladies Comptiiiloii, 

The uriffe. 

▲ TAIA OF AMERICA. 

In R darkened chamber, weak and emaci- 
Bted, was laid the highly gifted Mr. Dale. 
He, whose talents and ambition had given 
tiira a high station in society, and a name not 
soon to be foreotten, was now surrounded by 
nurses and i^^^i^i^i^^* Their subdued whis- 
pers, and cautious footsteps were the only 
sounds he was permitted to hear. He, whose 
▼oice had once controlled all who listened to 
the torrents of eloquence which flowed from 
his Kps, could now only utter a few weak and 
indistinct murmurs. A disease had long 
been preying on him— he would not listen to 
its warnings. It had now prostrated his 
powers, and confined him, whose energy and 
cirabition knew no limits, to the narrow 
boundary of his own apartment. His re- 
covery was donbtfid-»ic therefore became 
necessary to send for his son— ^is only child — 
who had been absent about two years, travers- 
ing Europe, wherever his inclination led him. 
Francis immediately obeyed the sumfnons, 
and was extremely grieved to find his highly 
gifted parent reduced to such a state— a 
parent to whom he was attached by the 
strongest ties of filial aflection. The father 
and son were only allowed a few short inter- 
views, which, after the first emotions of 
meeting were over, were chiefly employed by 
Mr. Dale in instructing his son to conduct 
several important affairs, whose unfinished 
condition weighed upon and distracted his 
mind. Francis found it impossible then, to 
relate to bis father all that had befallen him 
in his absence, though he long«d to confide 
to him the important secret of his heart. 

Francis was at first so much occupied by 
the state of his father's health, the routine of 
business in wliich he soon became plunged with 
the recollections of his own pre-occupied 
heart, that he scarcely noticed the new inmate 
of the abode, who had come to reside there 
during his absence — a youngt^rphan, a ward 
of his father*8, lately from a fasbioliable 



boarding school, and possessing a very large 
fortune. Rosinn Melton — ^young, rich, beau- 
tiful, gny and brilliant, did not ofien find 
herself unnoticed, and scarcely understood 
how it could be possible. 

After the arrival of Francis, Mr. Dale 
revived a little, and strong hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. He seemed very 
anxious that his son should enjoy some 
relaxations from business, and attendance at 
his bed. He often urged him to partake of 
the pleasures of spciety, as it was then the 
gayest season at Baltimore ; and, above all 
things, seemed desirous he should atteud 
Miss Melton, wherever she went. 

Francis could not behold, without admira 
tion, the extreme and fairy-like beauty of 
Rosina. Her light and graceful form, her 
flaxen ringlets, and her radiant smiles, attract- 
ed the admiration of every one. Sole mistress 
of a large fortune, she reigned in the gay 
circles of Baltimore, a little queen. Caprici- 
ous as the most indulged beauty ever was, 
she was so enchanting in her caprice, that she 
found her slaves willing captives — and she re- 
ceived their homage as one to whom homage 
was due. Such was the being whom Mr. Dale 
urged his son to accAnpany to scenes of 
gaiety and pleasure— scenes where Francis 
found himself received with much favor on his 
own account. Mr. Dale had occupied a 
distinguished station in society ; and Fran 
cis, handsome, talented, and fresh from his 
travels, soon became no insignificant person- 
age. It was not in the nature of youth, 
perhaps, to withstand the intoxication of all 
this^and Francis found he received more 
gratification than he had sup|K)sed it possible 
then to experience. But was the past forgot- 
ten ? no, there were moments when the 
cherished image of one far distant returned 
with all its charms, and memory recalled the 
pure happiness he had once enjoyed with her. 
Then all his thoughts, all his plans, tended to 
hasten their re-union, never to be again 
separated. When his spirits were depressed 
by cares, or wearied by business, Francis 
found in the society of Rosina, amusement 
and relaxation (Vom thought. Whilst her 



lovely sallies and playful caprices kept him by 
her side, he felt not that he was giving to her 
any thing which had been pledged to another— 
for he soon perceived she was not capable of 
arousing thoe« feelings from the profound 
depths of the soul, which those who possess 
them feel, can never be awakened but once. 
He was flattered to find the beautiful, Rosina, 
the idol of society, preferring him, and he 
too thoughtlessly followed the impulse of the 
moment, to indulge his gratified vanity, 
whilst the homage of his heart was given to 
another. 

One day, when Francis made his dail? 
visit to his father, he found him sitting Wf, 
and looking much better ; a flush of joy was 
in his countenance when he extended his hand 
to his son. * My dear Francis,' said he * my 
darling plan for your happiness is almost 
realized ; I am indeed a favored father; all 
my hopes and wishes for you have been 
gratified.* 

• Oh,' replied Francis, • hate my exertions 
in the — cause met your approbation ?* 

* I alluded to a more pleasing kind of 
business,' said Mr. Dale. * Why my dear 
son, have you delayed making your father a 
participator in your happiness, when all Bal- 
timore knows your attachment and devotion 
to Miss Melton.' 

* My attachment and devotion to Miss 
M^ton !' repeated Francis,* then all Baltimora 
knows what does not exist.* 

* Oh, Francis,' said his father, * why will 
you deny that which every one must know^ 
and which will realize all my wishes for your 
advantage. Your cousin Thornton has just 
informed me all about it ; how devoted you are 
to her, and that she smiles on you alone. 
He, you know, was one of her most favored 
adm'nrers, before your rcturo.' 

• It is only the jealousy of an unsuccessful 
suitor, which causes him to say so,' said 
Francis. 

*But there is my old frieud Walton/ 
answered his father, ' he tells me the same 
thing; and he, you know, does not often 
interest himself with the affairs of beaux and 
belles— even he, unobservant as he is, has 
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noticed your attention to Rosina. Then, 
why should I be the lust to be informed of 
that which would gire me so much pleasure to 
hear.' 

• They are all mistaken,' replied Francis, 
earnestly. • Rosina and I have only sought 
amusement in each others society.* 

• Indeed,* said Mr. Dale, gravely, • your 
conduct, Francis as fur as I can learn, has 
not been worthy of you. You have given 
Rosina, and all Bultimore, reason to suppose 
your attentions were to win her affections ; 
and whilst every one thinks you are engaged, 
you declare amusement was the only object 
of all your devotion to her. How can you 
answer for her sentiments ? Surely she must 
have reason to suppose that your intentions 
were serious. I should have thought her 
being my ward, her position in this house, 
mi^ht have secured her from boiog trifled 
with by you.' 

Francis was silent, for he remembered too 
%vell, that no one, most* desirous of winning 
Rosina*8 regard, could hare been more de- 
voted to her. He recalled a long series of 
attentions which he had rendered ber, and sat 
seriously meditating on his father's words, 
who was intently watching his son's counte- 
nance. 

O There is but one thing to be done,' at 
length snid Mr. Dale, *I need not tell you how 
you ought to act.' 

• It cannot be,' replied Francis, and was 
proceeding to inform his father of his attach- 
ment to another, but Mr. Dale sank back 
exhausted, and faintly said, * I cannot bear a 
disappointment now.' 

The physician then entered, who declared 
Mr. Dale had exerted himself too much ; and 
Francis was dismissed from the apartment. 
He retired, texed and annoyed to find his 
father had so earnestly set his heart upon his 
union with Rosina. With regard to her, he 
supposed that she, like him, had only follow- 
ed the impulses of the moment; amusement 
being her only object — and through whim, 
naore than any preference, she had bestowed 
her smiles on hiii). He determioed to with- 
draw from her society by degrees, and put a 
stop to his father's false expectations. He 
had engaged to attend her tiiat evening to a 
large party. He determined it siiould be the 
last. When he entered the drawing room he 
found her fully attired, in her usually tasteful 
and f«mciful manner — all gaiety and animation. 
Never did she look more lovely, as with a 
blushing, smiling consciousness, she address- 
ed sonte playful observations to Francis ; but 
he merely answered gravely, and turned away. 
Miss Dale, a maiden sister of his father's, 
who presided as mistress over the establish- 
ment, gnzcd from one to the other of her 
favorites with evident satisfaction, until she 
declared it time to depart. Francis offered 



to arrange her shawl, but she said she pre- 
ferred taking care of herself, and desired him 
to look to Rosina. Francis, however, allow- 
ed her unassisted to wrap her shawl around 
her, and the unusual task detained her a long 
lime. He offered his arm to lead her to the 
carriage, and she accepted it, much astonished 
at his unusual manner. They proceeded in 
silence, and in the same manner he led her 
through the hall. Afler she was seated, he 
retired to another part of the room. Rosina 
was extremely surprized, and displeased at 
the change in the manner of Francis. Not- 
withstanding the exertions of many to disperse 
the cloud from her brow, he beheld her 
through the crowd, spiritless and inanimate— 
no longer the creature of mirth and joy. He, 
however, turned away, and commenced danc- 
ing with another lady. This was too much 
for Rosina ; this rebellion of one of her most 
devoted slaves. She granted one of the many 
claimants to her fair hand, the honor of lead- 
ing her to the dance. Her spirits and 
animation returned ; her eyes once more 
sparkled with their usual brilliancy— gay and 
mirthful sallies issued from her lips. 

In the course of the evening, as Francis 
stood rather retired, looking on the gay 
scene, he overheard a lady say to a gentle- 
man — * "What is the meaning of this — ^Miss 
.Melton and Mr. Dale scarcely speak to each 
other ; he dances in one room, she in another 
— this is quite unusual.' 

* Oh, some lover's quarrel, I suppose,' an 
swered the gentleman ; * or perhaps the little 
beauty is tired of him ; she his probably 
amused herself awhile, and now has discarded 
him. Shall we tell it ?' 

Francis felt his vanity severely wounded, 
tliat any one should suppose him an unsuc- 
cessful claimant to Rosina's hand. To have 
it supposed that she, capricious as she was, 
should have discarded him, was more than he 
could suffer ; flattered and distinguished as 
he had lately been in -society. * It will not 
do,' said he to himself, * to end my flirtation 
with Rosma so suddenly it will only make 
inquisitive people suppost that something 
important has passed between us ; it is better 
to drop off by degrees.' He approached 
Rosina, intending to ask her to dance with 
him, but he found her surrounded by admi- 
rers, gay and brilliant ; apparently engrossed 
by them. In vain he tried to attract her 
attention. She turned from him with an air 
of the most provoking indifference — she 
scarcely seemed to know or care whether he 
addressed her. This was so different from 
her former flattering manner, he fell the 
change most sensibly. He perceived a smile 
on the countenances of several as they 
witnessed his baffled efforts, and he retreated 
with a feeling of severe mortification. 
Miss Dale soon after proposed to return 



home. Rosina was ready to accompany her, 
and accepting ihc arm of a young gentleman, 
proceeded to the carriage. Francis attend'* 
^d his aunt, while Rosina continued her gay 
sallies to her escort, until the carriage drove 
away. She then sunk back in silence ; and 
to all Francis' attempts to lead her into con- 
versation she only replied by monosyllables, 
and scarcely vouchsafed wm answer. 

When they reached the house they all went 
to the parlor. Miss Dale only paused whilst 
she lighted her candle, and immediately with- 
drew to her room, felicitating herself on her 
consideration for the young lovers. Rosina 
threw herself on the sofa, and covered her 
face with her hands. Francis, feeling silence 
very awkward, by way of saying something, 
turned to her and hoped she had passed a 
pleasant evening. The only reply was a burst 
of tears. 

Much shocked and astonished, Francis 
approached, begging to know what distressed 
her ; but she leaned her head on the arm of 
the sofa, and continued weeping incessantly. 
He seated himself beside her, extremely con- 
cerned, and endeavored to console her. Shc(, 
reproached hira with indifference, and treat- 
ing her with caprice. He apologized and 
explained, but she was not to be easily 
pacified. He became more and more earnest 
in bis expostulations. Touched by her tears, 
excited by her beauty, and his flattered van- 
ity combined, he uttered he scarcely knew 
what, until Rosina understood bis words to 
mean an avowal of the love she liad never 
doubted he had long entertained for her; 
accustomed as she was to the homage of all 
hearts. Blushing and smiling tlirougb ber 
tears, she listened and favorably replied. 

When they separated, as she in a flush of 
joy was running to her room. Miss Dale 
arrested her footsteps, and drawing her into 
her apartment, said, * Come Rose, dear, lell 
me all about it, I know yoa and Francis have 
settled every thing long ago ; so let me know, 
do, dearest.' Rosina, artless and undisguis- 
ed, threw herself into the arms of her kind 
friend, and allowed ber to draw from her ibe 
intelligence she so much wished to hear. 
Afler a long, long gossip, in which various 
minor matters were arranged, Rosina retired 
to dream of him who had captivated ber 
youthful fancy, while the predominating sen- 
sations of Francis were bewilderment and 
astonishment. He felt as if impelled by a 
resistless destiny ; he attempted not to 
arrange his thoughts ; he scarcely knew what 
he wished ; he only desired to banisli reflec- 
tion. He suuk on his pillow as if exliausted ; 
his sleep was deep and heavy. The next 
morning he awoke with a start from a dream 
of one far away, and his first thoughts were 
of her, whos^ image had been too dearly 
cheribhcd to bo obliterated at once. It 
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seemed a9 if those thoughts which had been 
forcibly banished the night hcfore, now re- 
turned with redoubled power, and like a 
torrent rushed over his soul. He feared he 
had placed an impassable barrier between 
himself and the one most loved, and he must 
banish from his memory, if possible, his 
hitherto dearest recollections. He could 
not reason, he could not reflect ; and hastily 
dressing himself, went to pay his morning 
visit to bis father. He found his aunt seated 
beside his father, in close conversation. The 
subject which they were discussing appeared 
to be a pleasing one, for each countenance 
wore a smiling aspect. Miss Dale arose ns 
he entered, saying, as she left the room * but 
here comes one who will tell you the rest of 
the story better than I can.' 

• Well, Francis,' said Mr. Dale gaily, * you 
will not attempt to deny it now. Why do you 
delay making your father a partaker of your 
happiness ? you know nothing can give me 
greater delight than to call the lovely Rosina 
daughter. Sister Jane has just been telling 
me, and Rosina informed her last night, the 
important declaration has been made, and the 
favorable answer given ; in short you are 
engaged.* 

• Engaged,! said Francis sadly, • are we ?* 

' Why, really, Francis,' said his father • you 
are the strangest, gloomiest successful lover 
I have ever beheld.* 

• Oh, my father,* replied Francis with a 
tone which alarmed Mr. Dale, < if you knew 
all.' 

Mr. Dale eagerly questioned him, as to the 
cause of his grief; and Francis related to 
him the long deferred tale of an attachment 
he had formed with a young girl he had met, 
under interesting circumstances, in Spain. 
Whilst traveling through Andalusia, lie had 
taken up his abode for a while in a monastery, 
to explore, at his leisure, the beautiful 
scenery m the vicmity. In a retired romantic 
spot, he had accidentally become acquainted 
with a young girl who resided there with her 
governess, a French woman. She had a 
father living, an Englishman,who had strange- 
ly left her in this secluded spot, with no other 
protection than the good monks in the neigh- 
borhood. She had not seen him since her 
inHincy. Francis had accidentally been in- 
troduced into their residence, and found in 
the beautiful Ines, bis beau idtal of female 
excellence. She was extremely young, it was 
true, scarcely emerged from childhood ; but 
he thought he perceived in her all the 
elements of a lovely woman. She was gifted 
with a mind and understanding of a superior 
stamp, and Francis found it a delightful task 
to arouse the dormant energies, which she 
was scarcely conscious of possessing ; and 
watch the unfolding of the graces and beauties 
of her character. He scarcely knew how 



deeply ho was interested, until aroused by the 
summons to his father. He felt like one 
awakened from a dream as delightful as 
mortal ever knew. And Ines, it is impossible 
to express her grief and dismay, when she 
found that they were to separate ; for Francis 
had, as if with the wand of an enchanter, 
opened a new world to her. Madame — 
her governess, had perfected her in many 
accomplishments, but with Francis she had 
enjoyed the pleasures of intellect and genius. 
Before they separated they vowed with all the 
passionate fervor of youth, let what would 
betide them, they would live for each other. 
Francis departed with a determination thai 
their separation shoedd be as short as the 
nature of circumstances would permit, and in 
the meantime. Father lago consented to 
maintain a correspondence. Since his re- 
turn he had received one letter from Madame, 
containing a postscript from Ines. Francis 
ended his narrative with bitter regret and 
sorrow for his own conduct. 

* Really Francis,' said Mr. Dale, »I see 
nothing so terrible In this affair — a mere boy- 
ish flirtation with a litde girl— quite a child, 
who has probably forgotten you long before 
this.' 

*Foi^ottenmeI' replied Francis, • Oh, no, 
it is impossible, I know the heart of Ines too 
well. I know the depth and profundity of 
feeling of which she is capable, and in that 
solitude every thing will nourish the senti- 
ment. Shall I deceive a trusting and confid- 
ing heart.' Shall I leave her to watch and 
wait for my return until she is informed I 
Itave chosen another— that I have been false 
to her — false to Ines ?' 

* Indeed, Francis,' said Mr. Dale, with a 
sarcastic smile, *I was not aware you were so 
romantic ; those wilds of Andalusia must 
have inspired you. If you use your own good 
sense and judgment, you will view the affair 
in a different light. You must see things as 
they really are, and not form your opinion 
from the page of fiction. You have had a few 
weeks acquaintance with a young girl, scarce- 
ly fifteen, and you pretend to judge of her 
heart and character. You behold her wearing 
out an existence blighted by your inconsis- 
tency — believe me, I know the heart of woman 
better. Her father, who has unaccountably 
left her so long, will probably take her into 
the world when she is a woman. In gny 
scenes and with gay people she will soon for- 
get theyouth who, in that solitude— and being 
the only person she had ever seen—- created 
a youthful fancy in her breast. On the other 
hand, here is a creature, who to see is to 
love. Even your romaiitic temperament 
might make her the heroine of your vision. 
She has given you her heart, I camiot say 
unasked ; for has not your conduct been 
sufficient to convince her of your sentiments. 



Notwithstanding your first love,* and he 
sneered, *.it is evident she has powerfully 
fascinated you — she has chosen you among 
many, perhaps equally gifted, and the other 
had seen no one else. Rosina is your coun- 
trywoman, too — ^has the same sympathies; 
the same prejudices; the same religion as 
you — and that is much in married life. No 
foreigners can feel the same union which 
those of one country, one home, experience- 
however congenial their characters may be. 
Persons as young as you are, I know, usual- 
ly despise worldly consideration ; yet when, 
you arrive at my age, you will perceive they 
iire of consequence. You, I have always 
considered as possessing judgment above 
your years — ^less blinded by the delusions of 
youth— more free from the follies of an 
unbridled imagination ;— and it would grieve 
uie much, to find myself mistaken just as a 
noble career is opened to you. Listen to 
me with coolness, Francis, and let yoiur 
father*8 experience be profitable to you. At 
your age, I was aspiring, ambitious, beyond 
all limits. I determined to follow a career 
which shoiUd give me a lofty station among 
men. I knew I possessed talents— and I 
despised the distinctions of wealth. But the 
want of it has been my blight — my stumbling 
block. In vain I have labored — I have been 
thwarted, frustrated in all my plans. 

* You, my father,' said Francis, * have you 
not risen to a high station in society — are you 
not esteemed, admired— nay, venerated for 
your unrivaled talents— are you not regarded 
as an uncommonly successful and prosperous 
man ?* 

* Yes, yes,' answered Mr. Dale, • I know 
they think so— I know I have risen— I have 
obtained something ; but how far below n^ 
aim, my plans. You know not my grasping 
ambition. The world may call me prosperous, 
successful — but behold me a disappointed 
man. I may probably live many years, but 
never more can I take an active part in the 
business of life. My consthution is so much 
shattered, that it will take all my care to keep 
this feeble frame and lofty-struggling soul 
together. In you I renew my existence. 
All my hopes, and all my plans are for your 
advancement ; and for your success I am as 
ardent as I once was for myself. Now 
every thifig has prospered — every thing en- 
courages me to hope, shall I again be 
disappointed by a foolish boy's romance ? 
The fortune of Rosina will at once place you 
where you can act freely, and unrestrained by 
daily incessH&t endeavors to support an 
establishment. It will give you an influt>nce 
with others, which you can use to great 
purposes. And has a union with Rosina, for 
herself alone, no charms? Will she not 
sweetly sooth your private moments — make 
your donjestic life delightful— strew your 
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path with flowers ? There are few who would 
not make many sacrifices to obtain her, even 
were she portionless.' 

Francis possessed an ardent and affection- 
ute heart; and from early life it had been 
devoted to his only parent ; his filial love and 
reverence for his father was unbounded — and 
it was not wonderful his father possessed 
great power over him. This influence he 
exerted now, to advance his worldly and 
ambitious schemes ;— sometimes by argu- 
ments—sometimes by flattery and often by 
the sarcastic manner in which he ridiculed 
every appearance of romance— >and Francis 
was tremblingly alive to ridicule : he obtained 
his wishes, aided as he was by the charms of 
the fascinating Rosina. When Francis be- 
held her beautiful countenance, suffused with 
blushes of pleasure at his approach, and was 
aware of her preference for him, OTcr her many 
admirers, he could only think of her and the 
happiness of the present moment. When he 
perceived he was envied by some, felicitated 
by all for possessing her entirely his own, he 
could not help congratulating himself on the 
inestimable treasure he had obtained. Much 
does the value we place on any thing depend 
on the opinion of others. Those who consid- 
er themselves most independent of such 
considerations, are often influenced by it. 
He surrendered himself to the pleasure of 
her society, and endeavored to drown the 

remembrance of Ihes— of his broken vows 

in the constant dissipation of gay company 
with Rosina. Every difficulty was smoothed 
—every thing combined to hasten their 
marriage. An early day was fixed, and 
splendid prepnrations hastily made. A few 
days before, he received a letter from father 
lago, inclosing one from Ines. They inform 
«d him that Madame , the kind 

friend, the beloved instructress of Ines, after 
a short illness, had expired. Father Iigo had 
written to the father of Ines, informing him 
of the event; but Ines had turned to Francis 
with a sweet reliance and trusting confidence, 
for comfort in her desolate state — the de- 
struction of one tie, had more closely united 
her heart to his. With a feeling of desp-Jir, 
he crushed her letter in his hands, and cast 
it in the fl.unes ; and as he witnessed the 
destruction of the dictates of a confiding 
heart, he hoped to erase from his memory 
the recollection of Ines— of his broken faith ; 
but be felt as if his own he^rt was withered 
and scorched like the frail memorial he had 
cast from him. It was in vain he endeavored 
to suppress such thoughts— 4l(l image of Ines 
seemed to start into fresh existence; the 
feelings she had excited he found were still 
buried in the depths of his heart ; in vain he 
fancied they were destroyed. He rushed 
from the apartment to the society of Rosina. 
A gay assembly surrounded her, and Francis || 



appeared the gayest of the gay ; and he gazed 
on Rosina, and tried to imagine himself the 
happiest. ' She has given me her young and 
innocent heart,' said he, * and she shall never 
know the divided one she has in exchange. 
If the most devoted attentions can make her 
happy, she at least shall be so.' 

They were married, and for some time 
were engaged in a routine of gaiety aud 
coin|)any. Francis, too conscious that Rosi- 
na was deceived by him, indulged her slight- 
est wishes, and most absurd whims. She 
was the last person in the world to suspect 
that his attachment was not all it ought to be. 
Rosina had been so much accustomed to 
admiration and flattery, that she took them 
as a right. In a husband she expected to 
find an adorer, and the most humble of her 
slaves. ' Her exactions increased every day, 
and Francis every day gave way to them. He 
found it impossible, however, to satisfy her 
inordinate love of admiration, and her constant 
desire for variety. When he wished to settle 
down to the quiet comforts of domestic life, 
ho found she had no taste or inclination for 
it. Her appetite for novelty and variety had 
been so freely indulged, that simple pleasured 
had now no charms for her. Whenever she 
imagined he failed in any of his former devo- 
tion, tears and passionate upbraidings ensued. 

These scenes grew more and more frequent 
as Francis endeavored to attend to other 
duties. Her brilliant smiles and charming 
gaiety were only to be obtained by long and 
painful watching ; and whenever he left her 
for any occupation, he always found a cloud 
ed brow awaited his return. By degrees he 
surrendered more and more of his time to 
her, until his father began to fear that his 
gifted son would sink into the slave of a 
capricious woman. He endeavored to inter 
fere, but he found he only increased the 
unhappiness of the ill sorted pair. He waited 
patiently for time to remedy the evil ; but 
time only seemed to rivet the chains of Rosi- 
na over the too conscious Francis. Several 
limes Rosina was on the point of becoming a 
mother, and as often was she disappointed ; 
until her health was completely destroyed. 
She sunk into a confirmed invalid, with a 
peevishness of temper which made the home 
of Francis any thing but a happy one. Noth- 
ing now could satisfy her but a continual 
removal from place to place, in search of 
health ; and only in change of scene could 
she, as she fancied, obtain it. Fnmcis gave 
up all occupation, to attend her from clime 
to clime. Mr. Dale saw, with bitter regret, 
his ambitious schemes and plans thwarted by 
a cause apparently insignificant, yet effectual ; 
for Francis thought hecould notdevote himself 
too entirely to the suffering and helpless Rosi 
na. to atone for the error he had committed. 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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From Goodrich's Livee of Uie Blgnen to the Per.Urtlon 
of Independence. 

JToslali Bartlett* 

JosiAH Ba&tlett, the first of the New 
Hampshire delegation who signed the dec- 
laration of independence, was born in Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts, in 17£9. He was the 
fourth son of Stephen Bartlett, whose ances- 
tors came from England during the seven- 
teenth century, and settled at Beverly. 

The early education of young Bartlett, 
appears to have been respectable although he 
had not the advantages of a collegiate course. 
At the age of sixteen he began the study of 
medicine, for which he had a competent 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. 

On finishing his preliminary studies, 
which, were superintended by Dr. Ordway, of 
Amesbury, and to which he devoted himself 
with indefatigable zeal for five years, he com- 
menced the practise of his profession at 
Kingston, in the year 1750. 

Two years from the above date, he was 
attacked by a fever, which for a time seriously 
threatened his life. From an injudicious 
application of medicines and too close a 
confinement to his chamber, life appeared to 
be rapidly ebbmg, and all hopes of his recov- 
very were relinquished. In this situation, 
one evening, he strongly solicited his atten- 
dants to give him some cider. At first they 
were strongly reluctant to comply with his 
wishes, under a just apprehension, that seri- 
ous and even fatal consequences might 
ensue. The patient, however, would not be 
pacified, until his request was granted. At 
length they complied with his request, and of 
the cider thud given him, be continued to 
drink at intervals during the night. The 
effect of it proved highly beneficial. It 
mitigated the febrile symptoms, a copious 
perspiration ensued, and from this time he 
began to recover. 

This experiment, if it may be called an 
experiment, was treasured up in the mind of 
Dr. Bartlett, and seems to have led him to 
abandon the rules of arbitrary system, for 
the more just principles of nature and experi- 
ence. He became a skillful and distinguished 
practitioner. To him is ascribed the first 
application of Peruvian bark in cases of 
canker, which, before was considered an 
inflammatory, instead of a putrid disease, and 
as such had been unsuccessfully treated. 

This disease, which was csdled the throat 
distemper, first appeared at Kingston, in the 
spring of 17S5. The first person afllicced 
with it, was said to have contracted the dis- 
ease from a hog, which he skinned and 
opened, and which had djed of a distempert 
of the throat. The disease which was 8ii|>- 
posed thus to have originated, soon after 
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spread abroad, through the town, and to 
chUdren tinder ten years of age it proved 
exceedingly fatal. Like the plague, it swept 
its victims to the grave, almost without 
warning, and some are said to have expired 
while sitting at play handling their toys. At 
this time, medical skill was baffled ; every 
method of treatment pursued, proved ineffec- 
tual. It ceased' its ravages only where 
victims were no longer to be found. 

In the year 1754, Kingston was again visited 
with this malignant disease. Doctor Bart- 
lett was at this time a physician of the 
town. At first he treated it as an inflamma- 
tory disease ; but at length satisfied that this 
was not it^ character, he administered Peru- 
vian bark to a child of his own who was 
afflicted with the disease, and with entire 
success. From this time the use of it 
became general, as a remedy in diseases of 
the same type. 

A man of tlie distinguished powers of 
Doctor Bartlett, and of his decision and 
integrity, was not likely long to remain un- 
noticed, in times which tried men's souls. 
The public attention was soon directed to 
him, as a gentleman in whom confidence 
might be reposed, and whose duties whatever 
they might be, would be discharged with 
promptness and fidelity. 

In the year 1765, Doctor Bartlett, was 
elected to the legislature of the province of 
New-Hampshire, from the town of Kingston. 
In his legislative capachy, he soon found 
occasion to oppose the mercenary views of 
the royal governor. He would not become 
subservient to the will of a man whose object, 
next to the display of his own authority, was 
the subjection of the people to the authority 
of the British administration. 

The controvet^y between Great Briiian and 
her colonies, was now beginning to assume a 
serious aspect. At this time, John Went- 
worth was the royal governor, a man of no 
ordinary sagacity. Aware of the importance 
of attaching the distinguished men of the 
colony to the royal cause, among other 
magistrates, he appointed Dr. Bartlett, to the 
of&ce of justice of the peace. This was 
indeed an inconsiderable honor ; but as an 
evidence of the governor's respect for his 
talents and influence, was a point of some 
importance. Executive patronage, however, 
was not a bait by which such a man as Dr. 
Bartlett would be seduced. He accepted the 
the appointment, but was as firm in his 
opposition to the royal governor as he had 
been before. 

The opposition which was now abroad in 
America against the British government, and 
which continued to gather strength until the 
year 1774, had made equal progress in the 
province of New-Hampshire. At this time, 
a committee of correspondence, agreeably to 



the recommendation and example of other 
colonies, was appointed by the house of 
representatives. For this act, the governor 
immediately dissolved the assembly. But the 
committee of correspondence soon after re- 
assembled the representatives, by whom 
circulars were addressed to the several towns, 
to send delegates to a convention, to be held 
at Exeter, for the purpose of selecting depu- 
ties to the continental congress, which 
was to meet at Philadelphia in the ensuing 
September. 

In this convention. Dr. Bartlett, and John 
Pickering, a lawyer, of Portsmouth, were 
appointed delegates to congress. The form- 
er of these having a little previously lost his 
house by fire, was under the necessity of 
declining the honor. The latter gentleman 
wishing also to be excused, other gentlemen 
were elected in their stead. 

Dr. Bartlett, however, retained his seat in 
the house of representatives of the province. 
Here, as in other colonies, the collisions 
between the royal governor and the people 
continued to increase. The former was 
more arbitrary in his proceedings ; the latter 
better understood their rights, and were 
more independent. The conspicuous part 
which Dr. Bartlett took on the patriotic side, 
the* firnmess with which he resisted the royal 
exactions, rendered him highly obnoxious to 
the governor, by whom he was deprived of 
his commission as justice of the peace, and 
laconically dismissed from his command in 
the militia. 

From this time, the politicnl difficulties in 
New-Hampshire greatly increased. At length, 
Governor Wentworth found it necessary for 
his personal safety to retire on board the 
Favey man of war, then lying in the harbor 
of Portsmouth. From this he went to 
Boston, and thence to the Isle of Shoals, 
where he issued bis proclamation, adjourning 
the assembly till the following April. This 
act, however, terminated the royal govern- 
ment in the province of New-Hampshire. 
A provincial congress, of which Matthew 
Thornton was president, was soon called, by 
which a temporary government was organized 
and an oath of allegiance was framed, which 
every individual was obliged to take. Thus, 
afier subsisting for a period of ninety years, 
the British government was forever annihi- 
lated in New-Hampshire. 

In September, 1775, Dr. Bartlett, who had 
been elected to the continential congress took 
his seat in that body* In this new situation, 
he acted with his accustomed energy, and 
rendered important services to his country. 
At this time, congress met at nine in the 
morning, and continued its session until four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The sute of the 
country required this incessant application of 
the members. Bat anxiety and fatigue they 



could endure without repining. The lives 
and fortunes of themselves and families, and 
fellow citizens, were in jeopardy. Liberty, 
too, was in jeopardy. Like faithful sentinels, 
therefore, they sustained, with cheerfulness, 
their laborious task ; and, when occasion 
required, could dispense with the repose of 
nights. In this unwearied devotion to busi- 
ness. Dr. Bartlett largely participated ; in 
consequence of which, his health and spirits 
were {or a time considerably afiected. 

In a second election, in the early part of 
the year 1776, Dr. Bartlett was again chosen 
a delegate to the continential congress. He 
was present on the memorable occasion of 
taking the vote on the question of a declaration 
of independence. On putting the question it, 
was 9greed to begin with the northernmost 
colony. Dr. Bartlett, therefore, had the 
honor of being called upon for an expression 
of his opinion, and of first giving his vote in 
favor of the resolution. 

On the evacuation of PhUadelphia, by the 
British, in 1778, congress, which had for 
some tune held its sessions at Yorktown, ad- 
journed to Philadelphia and in different com 
panics proceeded to that place. Dr. Bartlett, 
however, was attended by only a single servant. 
They were under the necessity of passing 
through a forest of considerable extent ; it 
was reported to be the lurking place of a band of 
robbers, by whom several persons had been 
waylaid, and plundered of their effects. On 
arriving at the inn, at the entrance of the 
wood, Dr. Bartlett was informed of the 
existence of this band of desperadoes, and 
cautioned against proceeding, until other 
travelers should arrive. While the doctor 
lingered for the purpose of refreshing him- 
self and horses, the landlord, to corroborate 
the statement which he had made, and to 
heighten still more the apprehension of the 
travelers, related the following anecdote. *A 
paymaster of the army, with a large quantity 
of paper money, designed for General Wash- 
ington, had attempted the passage of the 
wood, a few weeks before. On arriving at 
the skirts of the wood, he was apprized of 
his danger, but as it was necessary for him 
to proceed, he laid aside his military garb, 
purchased a worn out horse, and a saddle 
and bridle and a farmer^s saddlebags of 
corresponding appearance : in tlie latter, he 
deposited his money, and with a careless 
manner proceeded on his way. At some 
distance from the skurt of the wood, he was 
met by two of the gang, wlio demanded his 
money. Others were skulking at no great 
distance in the wood, and waiting the issue 
of the interview. To the demand for money 
he replied, that he had a small sum, which 
they were at liberty to take, if they believed 
they bad a better ^ight to it than himself and 
family. Taking from his pocket a few small 
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pieces of money, lio oflered them to them ; 
at the same time, in the style and simplicity 
of a quaker, he spoke totliem of the duties 
of religion. Deceived by the air of honesty 
which he assumed, they suffered him to pnss 
without further molestation, the one observ- 
ing to the other, that so poor a quaker was 
not worth robbing. Without any further 
interruption, the poor quaker reached the 
other side of the wood, and at length deliver- 
ed the contents of his saddlebags to General 
Washington.* 

During the relation of this anecdote several 
other members of congress arrived, when, 
having prepared their arms, they proceeded 
on their journey, and in safety passed over 
the infested territory. 

On the evacuation of Philadelphia, it was 
obvious from the condition of the city, that an 
enemy had been there. In a letter to a 
friend, Dr. Bartlett describes the alterations 
and ravages which had been made. * Con- 
gress,' he says, ' was obliged to hold its 
sessions in the college hall, the state house 
having been left by the enemy in a condition 
which could scarcely be described. Many of 
the finest houses were converted into stables ; 
parlor floors cut through, and the dung 
shoveled into the cellars. Through the 
country, north of the city, for many miles, 
the band of desolation had marked its 
way. Houses had been consumed, fences 
carried off, gardens and orchards destroyed. 
Even the great roads were scarcely to be 
discovered, amidst the confusion and deso- 
lation which prevailed.* 

In August, 1778, a new election took place 
in New-Hampshire, when Dr. Bartlett, was 
again chosen a delegate to congress; hQ 
continued, however, at Philadelphia, but an 
inconsiderable part of the session, his domes- 
tic concerns requiring his attention. During 
the remainder of his life, he resided in New- 
Hampshire, filling up the measure of bis 
usefulness in a zealous devotion to the inter- 
ests of the state, * 

In the early part of the year 1779, in a 
letter to one of the delegates in congress, 
Dr. Bartlett. gives a deplorable account of 
the difficulties and sufferings of the ^ople 
in New-Hampshire. The money of the coun- 
try had become much depreciated, and 
provisions were scarce and high. Indian 
corn was sold at ten dollars a bushel. 
Other things were in the same proportion. 
The soldiers of the army could scarcely sub- 
sist on their pay, and the officers, at times, 
found it difficult to keep them together. 

During the same year. Dr. Bartlett was 
appointed chief justice of the court 6( com- 
mon pleas. In 178£, he became an associate 
justice of the supreme court, and in 1768, he 
was advanced to the head of the bench. In 
the course of this latter year the present 



constitution was presented to the several 
states, for their consideration, ^ Of the con- 
vention in New-Hampshire, which adopted it, 
Dr. Bartlett was a member, and by his zeal 
was accessory to its ratification. In 1789, he 
was elected a senator to congress ; but the 
infirmities of age induced him to decline the 
office. In 1793, he was elected governor 
of the state, which office he filled, with his 
accustomed fidelity, until the infirm state of 
his health obliged him to resign the chief 
magistracy, and to retire wholly from public 
business. In January, 1794, he expressed 
his 'determination to close his public career 
in the following letter to the legislature ; 

• Gentlemen of the legislature — After having 
served the public for a number of years, to 
the best of my abilities, in the various 
offices to which I have had the honor to be 
appointed, I think it proper, before your 
adjournment, to signify to you, and through 
you to my fellow citizens at large, that I 
now find myself so far advanced in age, that 
it will be expedient for me, at the close of 
the session, to retire from the cares and 
fatigues of public business, to the repose of 
a private life, with a grateful sense of ihe 
repeated marks of trust and confidence that 
my fellow citizens have reposed in me, and 
with my best wishes for the future peace'and 
prosperity of the state.* 

The repose of a private life, however, 
which must have become eminently desirable 
to a man whose life had been past in the 
toils and troubles of the revolution, was des- 
tined to be of short duration. This eminent 
man, and distinguished patriot, closed his 
earthly career on the nineteenth day of May, 
1795, in the sixty-sixth year of his age 

To the sketches of the life of this distin- 
guished man, little need be added, respecting 
his character. His patriotism was of a 
singularly elevated character, and the sacri- 
fices which he made for the good of his 
country were such as few men are willing to 
make. He possessed a quick and penetrat- 
ing mind, and, at the same time, he was 
distinguished for a sound and acute judgment. 
A scrupulous justice marked his dealings 
with all men, and he exhibited great fidelity 
in his engagements. Of his religious views 
we are unable to speak with confidence, 
although there is some reason to believe that 
his principles were less strict, than pertained 
to the puritans of the day. He rose to 
office, and was recommended to the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens, not less by the 
general probity of his character, than the 
force of his genius. Unlike many others, he 
had no family, or party connexions, to raise 
him to influence in society ; but standing on 
his own merits, he passed through a succes- 
sion of offices which he sustained with 
uncommon honor to hunself, and the duties 



of which he discharged not only to the satis* 
faction of his fellow citizens, btit with the 
iiighest benefit to his country. 
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Family Croireriiineiit. 

Keep your boys In th» faoine on evenings. 

This is a duty which many parents seem 
almost entirely to overlook. If they can get 
rid of the noise of their boys, and be left to 
pursue their avocations in peac«, they do not 
stop to inquire where the children are ; or 
are easy, as they are only in the next street, 
to play with other boys. But O, how often 
is it, that in this way, is laid the foundation 
of vices which mar the future character, 
which in their progress destroy both the 
body and soul. Here, away from parental 
restraint, often commences the first oath, i 
once asked a boy who was conversant in 
these scenes but who had not got so far in 
evil as some of his companions, whether 
there was much ^u'earing' among the boys ia 
the streets ? He replied, * Some.* I asked 
further, is there the most swearing in the day 
time, or in the evening ? Without hesitation 
he answered, * in the evenmg.* This was as I 
had suspected. I asked him why it was so! 
He replied he did not know. I presume it 
was a subject on which he had not reflected, 
and only spoke the^acl as it was recalled to 
his mind by my question. But I could not 
help thinking Uiat the darkness of evening, 
the greater number which collect together, 
and the feeling that they are then raore 
secure from the observation of others, is the 
cause ; and that these evening gatherings are 
particularly unfavorable to the morals of omr 
youth. How can parents, who have the least 
regard to the morals of their children, suffer 
them to be exposed to such baneful influence? 
Better would it be for their own families, and 
for the community at large, if they would 
devote their evenings to their children, though 
other things should be neglected. We have 
spoken of swearing only— but this stands not 
alone. The evil practice of smoking tobacco 
is-another thing extensively learned by boys 
thus congregated together in the street oo 
evenings. This is a practise, which in time 
usually leads to intemperance. Cold water 
has a vapid and disagreeable taste to tlKMW 
who become established in cigar-smokins, 
and something stronger is sought after, to 
satisfy this corrupt taste. He that would 
spare himself the pain of beholding his eon, 
*vhen full grown, the victi.m of intemperaiice 
and profaneness, would do well to place an early 
restraint on his acquiring a love of tobacco, 
and a frequent mingling with sinful compan- 
ions in the street on evenings. O^ that 
parental obligation may be more deeply felt, 
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finil tliat one parent may help and not hinder 
another in the great work. 

Tbe l¥ldow of Ifaple«. 

There dwelt in Naples a matron named 
Corsina, wife of a worthy cavalier known as 
Raomondo del Balzo. Now it pleased heaven 
to take the husband of Corsina, leaving her an 
only child, named Carlo, who was in every 
way the counterpart of his father. Thus the 
mother resolved that he should inherit all her 
fortune, and determined to send him to study 
at Bologna, in order thst he might learn all 
the accomplishments of his age. With this 
view she secured a master for her son, 
furnished him with books and every other 
necessary, and, in the name of heaven, sent 
him to Bologna. There the youth made rapid 
progress, and in brief time became a ripe 
scholar ; and all the students admired him 
for his genius, and loved him for the excel 
lence of his life. In course of time the boy 
became a young man, and, having finished 
hi^ studies, prepared himself to return home 
to Naples, when he suddenly fell into a sick 
ness, which defeated the skill of all the phy- 
sicians of Bologna. When Carlo found 
that death was inevitable, he thus ruminated 
with himself:—' I am not afflicted for my own 
sake, but for my disconsolate mother, who 
has no child save me, in whom she has gar- 
nered all her earthly hopes, and from whom 
she looks for future support, and for the 
regeneration of our house. And when she 
knows tlmt I um dead, and that, too, without 
her even seeing me, sure I am, she herself 
will suffer a thousand deaths.'— Thus did he 
lament more for his mother than himself. 
Now, dwelling on these thoughts, he con- 
ceived a plan by which he hoped to lessen 
the bitterness of his death to his parent ; to 
which end he wrote her a letter in the follow- 
ing words :— 

* My dearest Mother — I entreat that you 
will be pleased to send me a shirt made by 
the hands of the most cheerful woman in 
Naples — a woman who shall be free from 
every sorrow— every care.* 

This letter was dispatched to his mother, 
who instantly disposed herself to fulfil the 
desires of her son. She searched throughout 
Naples, and where from outward appearance, 
she hoped to meet the woman free from 
sorrow, there she learnt a story of some 
lurking grief— some deep, though well dis- 
guised affliction. At this Corsina said, * I 
see there is no one free from misery — there 
is no one who hath not her tribulation : and 
they, too, who seem the happiest, have the 
deepest cause of wretchedness.* AVith this 
conviction she answered theletter ofher son, 
excusing herself for the non-fulfilment of her 
commission, assuring him that, with all her 
search, she could not discover the person 



whom he desired might make the garment. 
In a few days she received the tidings of her 
son's death ; it was then she felt the full wis- 
dom of the lesson he had taught her, and with 
meekness and resignation bowed to the will 
of God. [The above is from the Italian of 
Florentio : the original story is disfigured by 
the faults of the age (1S07) in which the au 
thor wrote. We have endeavored to present 
to our readers the exquisite sentiment of the 
tale, separated from the dross. Florentio, 
is, we believe, but little known to English rea- 
ders : he is, however, well worthy of their 
acquaintance. — Quarterly Review for July, 



Etebnitt. — Eternity ! the only theme that 
confuses, humbles, and alarms the proud in- 
tellect of man. What is it ? The human mind 
can grasp any defined time however vast ; but 
this is beyond time and too great for the lim< 
ited conception of man. It has no beginning, 
and can have no end. It cannot be multiplied, 
cannot be added unto, you may attempt to 
subtract from it but it is useless. Take mil- 
lions and milions of years from it, take all the 
time that can enter into the compass of your 
imagination it is still whole and unduninished 
as before-^ali calculation is lost. Think on ! 
the brain becomes heated and oppressed with 
a sensation too powerful for it too bear, and 
reason totters in her seat, and you rise with 
the conviction of the impossibility of a crea 
ture attempting to fathom the Creator ; humil 
iated with the sense of your own nothingness, 
and impressed with the tremendous majesty of 
the Deity. 

Proper time of risiko. — Among the curi- 
osities of Apsley House is the truckle bed in 
which the Duke of Wellington sleeps. * Why 
it is so narrow,' exclaimed a friend, * there 
is not even room to turn in it.' • Turn in it!' 
cried his Grace — * when a man begins to turn 
in his bed, it is time to turn out. 

Judical wit. — • Take off your hat, man,' 
cried Lord Abinger to an amazon in a riding- 
dress, who appeared as a witness in a nisi 
prius court of a certain county town. 'I'm 
not a man,' replied the indignant lady. 
• Then,' said his lordship, • I'm no judge,' 
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Autumnal Musings.— The freabneBB and beamy 
of Spring — the glory and radiance of Summer, have 
aHke faded away, and Autumn, sad viaaged Autumn, 
the solemn follower of the smiling twain, who came 
to us, a messenger from the bounteous Giver of all 
good, laden with the fruits of the earth, is now fast 
hasting away, his decaying robes already falling 
about him and crumbling beneath his desolating 
tread. The scar and falling leaves have ever been 



considered as fitting emblems of the mortality of man 
and the frailty of his earthly hopes. • As withcreth 
and falleth the lea^ and is borne away by the 
breezes of Autumn, so pcrisli, and are whirled down 
the stream of lime, the sublunary hopes of man, and 
he sees them no more forever. His friends and. his 
neighbors fiall around him, and where are they 1 — 
< Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets.' Some are borne away in their 
early Springtime, with the blossoms of hope and 
happiness fast clustering around them ; others in 
their golden Summer^s prime, or in the Autumn of 
their days are laid in the ' narrow house' — * the house 
appointed for all living ;' and some, a few, linger till 
the frosts of age have settled on their heads and the 
days come when they say we ' have no pleasure iu 
them;' but all sooner or later must ^ield to the fell 
destroyer. Wo are wont to dread the Autumnal sea- 
son, as one of melancholy and of gloom, as bringing 
with it thoughts of death and decay, of the grave- 
yard and the tomb ; as a grisly mentor sent to warn 
us that the Winter of Death is fast approaching, and 
that though e*er so long delayed, yet come it will to 
all. But surely our old friend, of rueful memory, 
has in his present visit been gentle in his monitions, 
indulging us, almost to the end of his career, with 
many sunny days, which like the deceptive bloom that 
glows on the hollow cheek, and the unnatural fire 
that gives lustre to the eye of the consumptive, and 
would feed our hopes and beguile us to the last, it 
would seem, must be sent but to flatter us into the 
belief that we have fallen upon the enchanting season 
of soft-breathing Spring, whose renovating breezes 
cause the earth to rejoice in newness of life, instead 
of the season of death and decay. But a mice to all 
melancholy cogitations, they do biit chill the warm 
current of life and drink up the sluices of the heart — 
let us give them to the winds that will ere long 
whistle around us, and when tlie fiends of a dis- 
ordered imagination, melancholy and despair, would 
come, let us look forward to that glorious Springtime ; 
which, when the Winter of Death is post, will bloom 
for us in a brighter land, and with a moreenduiing 
beauty than is given to the short-lived Springs that 
cheer us on our journey through this vale of tears. 



To Correspondents. 

The communications of • T, T,» * Incog,* and * C,* 
though we feel ourselves much indebted for their 
good will, are, for various reasons, unnecessary to 
mention, declined. 

I«etters Containing Rentittanoes« 

Received at tkit Office^ ending Wedneedof latt, deducting 
the amount of Pottage paid, 
P. M. Whately, Ms. «3,00 ; H. B- Erieville N. Y. 82,00 ; 
B. 8. Branchport, N. Y. «0,P1 ; W. C. E. Massillon, O. 
•0,75; W. C. Lee, Ms. #1,00 ; L. I D. West Day, N. Y. 
Sl.OO; G. W. C. Wetumpka. AI. 81,00, P. W. A. West 
Grolon, N. Y. f 1,00 ; W. D. Pine Plains, N. Y. 81,00 ; A. 
8. Sherburne, N. Y. 81,00 ; J. M'K. Livingston, N. Y. 81,64 ; 
M. H. Stockport, N. Y. 81,00 ; G. F. Caasvlllc, N. Y. 81,00 ; 
P. M. Victor, N. Y. 85,00; N. C. Clavcraclt, N. Y. 81,00; 
Eagle Pr. Clarmoni, N. H. 81,00. 

IVIARRIED, 

In this city on the4tb Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Wstcrbury, 
Benjnmln Clapp, esq. ofNew-York, to Miss Jane France*, 
daughter of Frederick Jenkins, esq. 

In Hillsdale, on the 24th uit. by the Rev. Horace Spen- 
cer, Mr. Norman Spencer, to Miss Deldamia Terry, aU of 
the same place. 

In Coxsackle, on the 5lh Inst bv the Rev. J. Scarle, Mr. 
Peter Winans, to Miss Sarah, daughter of Capt. Jacob 
Jansen. 

At the same place, on the 39th ult by the Rev. J. Sesrie, 
Clinton De Witt, es<i» to Elsie, daughter of the late Abra- 
ham Van DycJc. 

In this city on the 5d|lnst. Emarlles, daughter of Wbb. 
W. and Sally Truesdall, aged four moatbs and efgbtdays. 
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bealth/ said another la<lj, a friend of i heirs ; 

* she is excessively nervous— indeed, I once 
did not expect to see her alive now.' 

* Tliere is no danger of her dying,* said 
Mr. Thornton, • I wonder Dale has lived 
through all that be has experienced.' 

Poor Francis, he could not help being 
conscious of the comment such scenes pro- 
duced ; but it was useless now to argue, 
reason, or remonstrate with Rosina. Per- 
suasion and reproaches were alike ineffectual. 
She had too long given way to an uncontrolled 
temper to restrain herself. "When they 
reached their ap:ir(meiit, in spite of all he 
could Bay to soothe her, she poured forth 
torrent of reproaches and upliraidings, until 
she sunk exhausted on her pillow — a high 
fever raging through her fragile frame. They 
neitlier of them appeared that evening. While 
sounds of music aiKl merriment arose from 
the gay s<iloon beneath— and a clear cool moon 
shone abroad, Francis remained in a close 
room, watching the feverish slmnbers of his 
invalid wife. 

The next day, Rosina was too ill to leave 
her room. As Francis was returning from 
the spring, he met Thornton on the piazza. 

* Come,' said the latter, seizing him by the 
arm, * now let oie introduce you to Miss Sd- 
roore— now we have an opportunity ; we may 
never have another, she is just going to ride,' — 
but Francis declined his offer, and turned 
away. • O, come,* said Thornton, ♦ wify is 
not here, and will not be jealous-^I will not 
detain you long.' Francis looked reprovingly 
St his friend. * Oh ho,' thought Thornton, 

* this is too serious a matter to jest about.' 
He drew Francis towards a group of five or 
six, equipped for riding, and introduced him 
to Miss Selraore and her father, a venerable 
looking old gentleman. Beneath the close 
cottage l>omiet which shaded her features, he 
discovered the same lady who had attracted 
his notice before ; and he could not wonder 
that Thornton was so strongly interested in 
her. He observed her attentively, but he 
could not di'scover again that peculiar expres- 
sion in her large dark eyes which bad first 
arrested his atteirtion. Amidst all the changes 
of her expressive countenance — and ihey 
were many«— he saw not that look again. A 
gemlcraan celebrated for talent was relating 
something extremely interesting to her, em- 
bellished with all the charms of the highest 
conversationable powers. When she spoke 
in refily, at the sound of her voice, Francis 
started and turned towards her^-for it pro- 
duced the same inexplicable interest, the 
same indistinct reminiscences as that glance 
of her eyes had done. She observed the 
intcnseness of his gnze, and it seemed to 
embarrass her for a moment. It was for a 
moment only— she soon continued in her 
usuaf calm and dignified manner. 
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* Come, Elizabeth,* said her father. 
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horses wait,' She arose and the party pro- 
ceeded. 

• Elizabeth ?* repeated Francis. • her 
name ought not to be Elizabeth ; it does not 
suit her,' — but why he could not tell. 

Rosina recovered, and was once more able 
to enjoy society. She exerted some of her 
former powers of fascination, and was soon 
surrounded by a select few, who formed a 
little coterie, which was always together in 
iheir parties of pleasure. Mr. and Miss Sel- 
more became members of this little circle. 
The latter, by her sweet winning ways, soon 
formed an intimacy with Rosina, and acquir- 
ed a great influence over her. Francis was 
much gratified at these ctrcumsunces ; for 
when he became acquainted with Miss Sel- 
niore, he found she possessed a mind and 
heart of a superior order. He had not seen 
her many tinies, before he discovered it was 
her resemblance to the long forgotten Ines, 
which interested him so much. * And yet,' 
thought he, * they are very different. Miss 
Selmore is tall, sutely, and command'mg as 
the pine of the forest — whilst Ines was a 
graceful, clinging, dependant passion flower ; 
open as day, with a heart alive to every 
impulse, and with feelings which burst from 
her lips or spoke in her eloquent countenance. 
Miss Selmore on the contrary, is ever com 
posed and reserveiJ. One would suppose her 
cold, did she not show so strong an attach- 
ment to her father smd a few chosen friends.— 
A transient expression ; the note of their 
voices may resemble each other, as well as 
some trait in their very different characters.' 
Soon al\er, Mr. and Miss Selmore prepar- 
ed to depart from Saratoga. He was the 
proprietor of a large tract of land on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence— he had erected 
a fine house in a beautiful situation, and there 
they usually passed the summer.. The day 
they were to depart Rosina was too unwell 
to leave her ap^irtroent, and Francis joined a 
large party who were assembled on the 
piiizza, around Mr. and Miss Selmore to bid 
them adieu and express their regret at their 
departure. The carriage was at the door, 
and they only waited the disposal of the 
baggage ; whilst they all stood there, a pert 
smart mulatto girl, a maid of Rosina's, who 
she had allowed to become a privileged per 
son, came tripping along. As slie passed the 
group, she nodded saucily to Francis and 
said, * Mr. Dale, mistress wants you to com** 
to her immtdiattly: Francis hastily took 
leave of them, anfl as he retreated he could 
not help Clearing the laugh which %vent around 
the party at his expense, and too sensitively 
flit the ridicule which his apparent submis- 
sion to domestic tyraimy exposed him— but 
as he hastily turned from Miss Selmpre, her 
countenance wore for a moment that transient 



expression of mingled pity and regret, which 
he had once before observed, and which waked 
the ecltos of his heart like a strain of long 
forgotten music. He, however, hurried to 
Rosina, and in complying with her trivial 
wants and tedious exactions, tried to satisfy 
himself that he was fulfdling his duties. She 
soon became wearied with the sameness of 
Saratoga, and signified her intention to de* 
part ; Francis allowed her to dictate the road 
they were to pursue— they first visited Lake 
George, and from thence proceeded through 
Lake Champlain to Canada. 

The health and strength of Rosina seemed 
to revive every day — whilst at Montreal, she 
one day expressed a desire to visii an Island 
some distance up the river, which a gentle- 
man had been telling her was the scene of an 
interesting Indian legend ; Francis endeav- 
ored to dissuade her, as he feared the 
expedition would be too fatiguing — but tlie 
more he disapproved it, the more she was 
bent on the gratification of her wishes. Op- 
position only made it a matter of imporunce 
lo her, and Francis found himself obliged to 
comity, to avoid one of those bursts of pas- 
sion, which so much enfeebled her. 

After a long ride over a rugged road, which 
almost dislocated their limbs, they reached 
the appointed place to embark. A boat was 
provided with stout oarsmen, well acquainted 
with the currents of tl»e river— ihey -were 
guided through the rapids and reached the 
Island in safety, which was nearer the oppo- 
site side. When there, Francis found the 
beauty of the spot amply repaid him for the 
trouble and fatigue of reaching it— but Rosina, 
worn out and exhausted, threw herself on the 
grass, and declared she was too wearied to 
enjoy it. Fram^is spread a cloak to protect 
her from the dampness of the earth, and 
surveyed the fairy spot with much interest, 
until the descending sun warned them to 
return. In vain, however, he attempted to 
prevail on Rosina to depart— listless and vA^ 
animate, she scarcely listened to his repre- 
sentations, and declared she could not stir. 
He told her of the dangers of the rapids at 
night, and the heavy dews which were even 
then beginning to penetrate her slight gar- 
ments—but she tnrned away impatiemly, and 
begged him not to harass her to death, and 
for once to allow her a short repose. He 
•pointed to some heavy clouds which were 
rising, and tried to excite her fears of thun- 
der, which he knew, always filled her with 
terror; but she only reproached him with 
endeavoring to tease her, in order to make 
her as uncomfortable as possible. 

At length one of the boatmen approached 
and told him they ought to hasten to reach 
the opposite sliore, before the shower caate 
on, as it would probably be a heavy one. 
Francis said no more, but raising Rosina in 
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his arras, placed her in the boat, noiwith- 
8t3infling her tears and reproacbss. She then 
continued to detain them still longer, by the 
difficnltjr she found in arranging herself com- 
fbrtabljr. The cloaks and cushions were 
placed in all possible ways before she could 
bs sntiofiad :. the clouds had gathered with 
great rapidity, and now darkened the heavens 
above them— a squall of %vind arose, and loud 
claps of thunder burst around them— -the 
wind raved — the rapids rushed with wild 
tiproaro^the vivid lightning seemed to blind 
them at every flush. Rosma was lilled with 
the wildest terror ; at every clap of thunder, 
she would startle them with her vehement 
acreams; though Francis endeavored to 
restrain her, yet she would suddenly start up, 
cast the cloaks from her, and appear like a 
raving maniac — she would then sink down, 
and the convulsed movements of her form 
atone showed she was sensible, until anotlter 
clap of thunder aroused her. Francis order- 
ed the boatmen to land them at the nearest 
possible place, and they pulled for the bank 
of the river, opposite to the place they had 
originally started from. At length they ap- 
proached the shore, and attempted to land in 
safety. Francis informed Rosina they were 
OYit of danger, and would soon find shelter. 
Rosina raised her head, and perceiving they 
had reached the shore, impetuously started 
up, intending to spring from the boat, where 
she had suffered so much*-but as she stepped 
suddenly on the side, her weight, small as it 
was, overturncvl the boat, and they were all 
precipitated in the rushing torrent — her 
movements were too unexpected for them to 
guard against ; Francis seized the sinking 
form of Rosina, and in vain, tried to keep 
her and himself on the surface, as they were 
borne along by the current. The experien- 
ced boatmen immediately r^ched the shore, 
and with ready presence of mind, ran down 
to a spot where they knew a jutting rock 
would assist them in saving the others. They 
succeeded in bringing them to the land, 
though Rosina was insensible ; she was borne 
to a rude log hut which was the nearest 
habitation, and laid on a coarse untidy bed — 
every means were tried to restore her to life, 
but in vain: that pale and inanimate form was 
all that remained of the onse gay and beautiful 
Rosina. Francis gazed in silence and still- 
ness on those changed features, where death 
had left bis trace, until roused by the en- 
trance of Mr. Selmore and his daughter. It 
happened that their abode was near, and they 
hearing of the sad event had hastened to the 
sufferers. They were much surprized to 
recognize their recent acquaintance of Sara- 
toga, and tears streamed down the fine face 
of Elizabeth, as she beheld the liftrless form 
of Rosina. The body was conveyed to tlie 
residence of Mr. Selmore, and soon afler 



deposited in the grave yard, near tho neat 
church which graced the neighboring town of 
O . 

Francis lingered some time with his new 
friends— cheered and soothed by their kind 
iiess and sympathy. He departed at length 
for his own home, where he found another 
suffering invalid demanding his cares. His 
Hither did not linger long; he had only time 
to rejoice when he beheld his son relieved 
from the shackles, as he supposed, of his 
advancement, before he too was laid in the 
tomb— and Francis felt he was then alone in 
the world. With a heart rich in all its best 
affections, Francis became weary of his splen- 
did, though lonely home. He resolved to 
travel — to again visit Europe, and that spot 
where he had once indulged in such delicious 
dreams.' Just before his marriage, he had 
written to inform Father lago of the event — 
begging him to communicate it to Ines. He 
had expressed the warmest wishes for her 
welfare, and earnestly implored to be inform- 
ed of it. To this letter he had received no 
answer, and his endeavor ever after had been 
to forget her; but now the recollection of her 
returned, and he wished to ascertain her fate. 
Before he departed, he resolved to visit once 
more the grave of his wife, to see if the mon- 
ument he had ordered to mark the spot where 
she was laid had been properly placed. In 
such duties he felt as if making some amends 
for once deceiving her. He found his orders 
had been faithfully performed under the 
superintendance of his kind friends, Mr. 
Selmore and Elizabeth. He lingered some 
time at their residence. A year had passed 
since he left them ; and he found Elizabeth 
more charming— more lovely in the bosom of 
domestic life, than in the excitement of 
society. Time passed swiftly, and he had 
almost forgotten his proposed travels in the 
pleasure he now enjoyed. 

One evening, Francis and Elizabeth were 
seated together in a small summer parlor. 
The window opened on a piazza, which was 
filled with oleandus, cape jarmine, and other 
tropical plants. It was one of those rare 
evenings which seemed to come to us from 
another clime, and occasionally occur In our 
short summer, to let us know the delights 
enjoyed by the children of the South. The 
fragrance of the flowers, the brilliant yellow 
light of the moon, all served to transport the 
imagination to ^ther climes. Elizabeth, as if 
to complete the illusion, taking her guitar, 
played several Spanish airs. At length she 
commenced one which Ines formerly played, 
and WHS the special favorite of Francis. 
Memory recalled how often she had played it, 
again and again, for him ; and he then thought 
he could never be wearied with the repetition 
of the few and simple words, which seemed 
the breathings of a constant heart. Every 



thing conspired to bring back the recollection 
of those days; tl>e dreams of his boyhood 
revived with full force, and the intervening 
lapse of years was forgotten. He remained 
some time leaning his head on his liand, 
giving way to the tide of recollections which 
brought back the * greenest spot' in ' mem- 
ory*s waste.' At length.forgetting tl»e present, 
iie softly uttered the name of * Ines,'— almost 
fancying her light form beside him. 

* Do you still remember Ines ?' said 
Elizabeth. 

He looked at her with astonishment. * You 
will he surprized,' continued she, * to find I 
was once acquainted with Ines— and knew ail 
the secrets of her heart.' 

' Can it be possible !' exclaimed Francis, 
more and more surprized — * Oh tell me of 
her, where I can find her ; I was even now 
on the point of seeking her.' 

• For what purpose would you seek her?' 
asked Elizubeth. 

*To ascertain,' he replied, 'if she still 
remembered him, who once awakened an 
interest in her heart.' 

• And if she has preserved her faith entire 
for these long, long years, what return have 
you to offer ?' said Elizabeth,—' what repara- 
tion can you make to her, who gave you all 
her youthful heart — to her, whom you con- 
demned, first to a long period of hope 
deferred — then to the certainty of slighted 
affections. If your return is a suggestion of 
duty, she will not accept it. You can now 
offer her only the affections of a heart once 
inconstant, which chose another— and tlie 
freshness of whose feelings are buried in the 
grave. I know her too well; she will not 
appreciate the offering.' 

'Elizabeth,' said Francis, • no other .ever 
aroused the feelings once awakened by Ines^- 
though I had endeavored to forget her, when 
I thought an eternal barrier was between up, 
yet Rosina was not one to fill her place.' 

< It was then,' said Elizabeth, with a slight 
expression of scorn on her beautiful lips • for 
interest, for worldly motives, you deserted 
[nes — Oh! worse than all.' 

•Hear me, Elizabeth.' said Francis, 'and 
allow me to relate to you how weakly I have 
suffered myself to be the creature of circum- 
stances, and influenced by others— and tell 
me if Ines can forgive me the unhappiness I 
have caused her.' He then faithfully related 
„n— and whilst she listened.her heart impelled 
her to forgive and excuse him. Her feelings 
softened towards hiin, and the coldness of 
her manner vanished. 

• If you shoidd succeed in once more 
meeting Ines,'*said Elizabeth, 'yon must not 
expect to find her unchanged ; many years 
have past, and she is no longer the little 
enthusiast you once knew. The bitterness 
of blighted affection— the misery of misplaced 
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uttachmpnt — tlio awakening from a drenm 
where all was bright and beautiful, to a world 
where, at first, all eccined chaos and desola- 
tion, hare wrought n change in her character, 
as time has done in her person. I will not 
dwell upon the misery which she once felt ; — 
God was her refuge, and granted her a peace- 
ful calm. She is now content. You imagine 
her still in those scenes where first you met ; 
but her father claimed her — brought her into 
the world ; she has traveled much— seen 
much, since you parted with her.' 

A suspicion of tbe truth suddenly dawned 
upon Francis, as he listened to Elizabeth ; — 
the tone o( her yoice, the agitation of her 
manner, all confirmed it. — * I see her now — 
Ines is before me — my own Ines !' said he, as 
he clasped her to his heart. 

We will not dwell upon the happiness of 
Francis ; he felt it was more than he deserv- 
ed, when Elizabeth confirmed his suspicion, 
and forgave him all tiie suffering he had in- 
flicted on Ines. 

A long and interesting discussion ensued ; 
all that had occurred since their separation 
was related and explained. Elizabeth in- 
formed Francis, that her father had married 
a Spanish girl, with whom he lived very 
unhappily. She died, leaving Ines, an infant 
—but the bitter feelings occasioned by hiw 
wife, were visited on his child. He thought 
he had sufficiently provided for Ines, by plac- 
ing her under the care of Madame , 
"When the latter died, and Spain became 
convulsed by revolution, he felt himself 
obliged to send for his daughter, to reside 
' wth him ; and had since become greatly 
Attached to her. He could not overcome his 
aversion to licr name, which was that of his 
wife. He therefore wished her called after 
his own mother; and the sir-name of Sel- 
OTore, he had taken since his marriage, in 
consequence of inheriting an estate. 

Francis sought Mr. Sehnnre to obtain his 
sanction to his union with ElisKibeth. It was 
grunted with reluctance, and not until he 
learnt her happiness depended on it — for she 
had become so closely entwined around his 
•leart, he could not bear a separation. He 
had seen her so often insensible to the ad- 
dresses of others^he considered her at length 
all Ids own, and had not supposed the possi- 
bility of parting. • I have no right,' said he, 
* to object to Elizabeth's wishes^ — she has 
been all that a daughter could be to me, whilst 
I deserted her during the tender yeju*s of 
childhood, and the important period of open- 
in;^ youth, when she most needed a parent's 
watchfid care. That she has proved so 
worthy of my affectmn, ts a blessing to which 
.1 feel I am not entitled.* 

Francis promised there should be no sepa- 
ration ; one home could contain ihem, and 
the arrangement was equally agreeable to all. 



They were united and Francis found that 
happiness in domestic life, which, during his 
first marriage, he thought only existed in a 
poet's imagination. 

Elizubetli, or Ines, as Francis still loved to 
call her— whose heart had been so long like 
a garden in winter, where beautiful flowers 
once bloomed, now blighted by frost and 
covered with snow— cold, spotless and brilli- 
ant : once more, when the genial influence of 
reciprocated affection, as the warm gales of 
spring were felt, blossomed with richer, rarer 
plants. Trials had not been sent to her in 
vain. They had been the means of turning 
her to the consolations of religion^the only 
refuge of the afflicted. £. S. 

Frum the rortland Advertiser. 

Oar Quality Cousin. 

Marm Pkjlbodt has got a proper sight of 
relations scattered about, here and there, and 
some of them hold their heads up pretty high 
in the world. There is Mrs. Gibbins of 
Portland, and her husband is one of th6 first 
gentlemen in the place, for he is a merchant 
and lives in a fine house and hds made a 
glorious spec in the lands, down east. 

She paid us a visit last summer, and liked 
us so well that she staid a fortnight ; and I 
don't know how much longer she would have 
9taid, if it hadn*t been for a northeast storm 
that come up and drove her away. She is a 
sort of cousin in a roundabout way, of Marni 
Feabody's, betug akin to the Smiths and Jor- 
dans up about Umbagog. And they are 
cousins enough to come three miles out of 
their way every time they go to market to 
Portland, just to see how we do and put up 
%viih us all night, bag and baggage. 

Well, no matter how she come by it, Mrs. 
Gibbins, is Murm*8 cousin, and so by that 
means cousin to the ^hole family— and that 
aint all — she is one of your first chop ladies. 
There's no mistake at all about it ; slie is liie 
top of the pot in Portland ; real superfine 
upper crust ; and up to all manner of gentU- 
ity. I ted ye what we had to mind our p's 
and q's when she first come here, or we 
should have disgraced ourselves directly. 
Hannah, my wife, was scart out of a year's 
growth at the first siglit of her, all dressed 
out in silks and satins ; and shirt sleeves as 
big as meal bags. It was something just 
about a hair finer than she ever see before. 
And even I was put up to all I knew to get 
along through the ceremonies on the grand 
occasion. Cut I am an old hand at your 
compliments, and I give her some samples 
that she didn't expect to see. 

Good Lordy! just to see me at the table 
setting up so prim, and mincing and taking 
small mouihfuls. Hannah was ready to split, 
and had to look t'other way to savft laughing 
riglit out. She declares I took two bites at 



n bean. But I mindetl well what I was about, 
and didn't make 8 einglo slip. Catch me 
wiping my chops upon the table cloth, or 
picking my teeth with a fork, in such compan j. 
Then such apologizing and politenesB, and 
poking the victuals at her ! Hannah says if 
she didn't get enough to eat it wasn't mj 
fault. And whenever the.iady said * Mr. 
Beedle, Ftt trouble you for this thing or that, 
I always spoke right up with * O inarm, thai 
trouble is a pleasure.' 

FinoHy our cousin had to come and say^ 
that she was surprized to find *ao civilised a 
being so far up the country.' and she couldn*t 
invent how or wliere, I had picked up so 
much politeness, as I had never been to 
Portland. 

Well my lady had hardly been in the house 
two hours before she began to ask me abotii 
the prospects here in the country. O, says I, 
pretty fair considering. Hay will come is 
short, owing to the drought in the spring, but 
the potatoes look well, and com is going to 
turn out a grand crop. 

*Mr. Beedle,' says she, *I have heard 
before that you were a fuuny man. I am 
going to look for myself.' With that she 
claps on Marm Feabody's old sua bonnet, and 
out she goes, dragging wife and me afVer her 
through the fields. And away she streaked 
it, through bush and briar, and over fence 
and stone wall ; 'twas neck or nothing, but no 
whow. And her tongue was running all the 
time, as fast as her legs every might and 
grain. Sometimes I understood what she 
sahd> and sometimes I didn't. But when I 
didn't understand, I made out as if I did and 
she was none the wiser. 

* Mr. Beedle,' says she, ^ don't you admire 
the beauties of the country ?' 

*I used to marm,' says I, 'before I was 
married ; but now you know that wont do at 
all.' 

' O, you are a queer little man* alwajs 
thinking of the girls. I am speaking of tbe 
beauties of nature.' 

' O ho, you mean the bcMities of nature. 
Sartin I admire the beauties of natnre*' 

By and by we got on the lop of Bareback 
hill, and all at once she began to play such 
antics that I thouglu she was stung by ■ 
bumble bee. 'My stars !' (says she,) what a 
charming prospect ! beautiful* delightful, pic- 
tortckstick! Come here, good folks. Thw 
is the spot to look from. Isn't that charming. 

At this Hannah she stretched her neck and 
stared all round, without saying a word, for 
she could make nothing out, and she didn't 
know how to hide her ignorance. But I 
blunted right out. ' Ooo ! I sniggers !' says 
I, « if that dont take tbe rag'ofli' the busk. 
That bangs every thing. It's equal to cash.* 

' I don't see nothing, John^' says Hannah ; 
says she, ' what is it ?' 
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• Why look,' says I, * can't you see %Tiih 
your eyes?* 

• Where where r 

•There ihere,* says I, and gave a sort of a 
jibe wiih my head ; for I couldn't point any« 
where particular ; I had botli hands in my 
pockets but Hanmih wouldn't be quiet. 

* Shew me what it is John, thte mkink/ says 
she ; and so she kept worrying and teazing 
me, till our cousin spoke up and says she, *is 
it possible, Mrs. Beedle, th^t you have lived 
here all your life time and never found out 
the beauties of this spot ?' ' Yes,' says 1, 

* It is possible ?' 

Hannah now began to get ryled, as I sec 
plain enough. When her under lip begins to 
curl over downwards, there's no joke in it. 
But Mrs. Gibbins took her by the hand, and 
spoke so kind and suant, that she soon 
brought her to reason. And while she was 
pointing out and shewing her how many hills 
and hollows and woods and meadows it took 
to make a prospect, I had a chance to breathe 
a little. But I hardly had lime to think how 
nicely I had walked over the pole, before the 
lady burst out again, and tliis time she fuirly 
screamed ; Faith I'd a good will to cut and 
run for thinks I, I shall never be able to lioe 
my row through another prospect as long as 
I live. 

But it was nothing after all — great cry 
and little wool. It was only the sun setting. 
It come out of a cloud and show'd a great 
red face about two minnits and then went 
down behind the While Mountains. And 
our cousin made as great a towse about 
k as if heaven and earth were coming 
Cogether. 

However, our cousin is a right down nice 
clever woman* any how. Hannah got more 
than one new wrinkle while she staid. She 
learnt her to sing, and wanted to learn her 
to play on the pyanny, but hadn't the means. 
O, slie sets every thing by Hannah. But she 
didn't like our calling one another * John and 
Hannah.' Says she, *you should say my 
dear and my love.' But the first time we 
tried to practise dearing and loving, we burst 
right out a laughing in each other's faces, and 
there was an end on't. Says marm, says she, 

* they'll never swallow that no how. It won't 
go down.' 

When she was 'going away, she insisted 
upon it that we mustcome down to Portland 
and pay back the visit. She says I shall be a 
lion %vlien I get there and take the shine off 
of all the Portland gentlemen. But she was 
always joking and jesting with me, and I don't 
know half the time whether she means what 
she says or no. Any how I mean to let my 
whiskers grow (I cut them off last spring at 
sheep shearing.) and see what will turn up 
next winter, when sleighing time comes round. 
Who knows ? 



]>eatli of ]!falleaherl>e8* 

The Frenchman's story is one of thrilling 
interest, and admirably told. It is of the 
Revolution and its horrors. One passage 
will speak for the rest. The scene is the 
Place dt Greve, where the guillotine was 
erected in permanence, with a wagon load of 
human beings about to be massacred : 

* Among these, the most remarkable was a 
venerable old man, whose bent figure, thin 
white hair, high wrinkled forehead, and with- 
ered complexion, bespoke the extremity of 
age, yet his mtmner was firm, and he never 
forgot for a moment the calm propriety of his 
demeanor. By his side stood a womun, now 
no longer young, but retaining much of the 
beauty and all the dignified elegance of earlier 
days. She stood erect, and supported, with- 
out effort, the arm of the old man, who leaned 
heavily on hers. The other hand rested on 
the neck of si fair girl, a mere child, not appa- 
rently more than ten years old, whose tear- 
swollen eyes were fixed on her mother's face 
with the sad and touching melancholy of 
childish grief. They spoke not much togcth 
er ; once as the wagon stopped near where 
I stood, I heard the old man murmur some 
words of patience and encouragement to his 
companion ; and as he spoke she turned her 
eyes towards the child ; she gazed on that 
fair young face, and all a mother's love 
beamed in her eye. The trial was almost too 
great for her; her lip quivered ; her face 
grew more deadly pale ; but in a moment, 
by a strong effort, she banished from her 
look every appearance of weakness. She 
raised her eyes to heaven : her lips moved, 
and then as if a prayer for fortitude had been 
instantly answered, she turned a bright and 
smilii>g look on the little innocent ; smoothed 
back the eurlhig hair that clustered around 
her lovely forehead, and the mother imprint- 
ed one long kiss on the brow of her child. — 
The wagon passed on, and I inquired the 
name of tlie victims whose appearance had so 
strongly interested me. It was Mailesh^r- 
bes, the honest and able minister, the 
undaimted advocate, the kind and true friend 
of Louis Capet ; accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, the Marchioness of Rocamfoo, and her 
child, he was about to die on the scaffold. 
But the child ? Surely they will not mui'der 
the child ? And why not ? The old man's 
crinte was his innocence and purity of 
character ; how then could the child escape ? 
The wagon was drawn up beside the guillotine, 
and all was soon ready for the first execution. 
Mallesh^rbes stood nearest the steps, and 
he was about to descend, when a savage 
voice cried out 'The child first !' The old 
man would have remonstrated, but his daugh- 
ter checked him. * 'Tis but a moment my 
father,' said she * 'tis but a moment ;' she 
raised the child in her arms, and herself 
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handed it to the executioner. The little 
creature, frightened by the savage looks of 
the man screamed out, • Doiri leave me mo^ 
ther,corae with me, don't leave me.' ' I will 
not leave you, my child, /tct// he with you in a 
moment: The child was pacified, and the 
mother turned towards the aged parent, and 
buried her face in his neck, he too bent for- 
ward till his white hair flowed over her 
shoulders. Thus they saw nothing, yet they 
were so near they must have heard the jerk 
of the string that loosened the ponderous axe, 
its datter as it fell. A strong shudder shook 
lite frame of the mother, but when the execu- 
tioner culled out, * Now for the woman,* slie 
raised her placid face from her father's neck, 
looked fondly in his face, kissed his cheek. 
•Farewell a brief moment, farewell my fatlier.' 
She stepped with a light, firm tread from the 
wagon; mounted the scaffold, and in a mo- 
ment she was with her child, 

Mallesherbes came next, he had summon- 
ed all his energies for this last scene in his 
life's drama, and lie played it nobly. Never 
in the proudest days of his power had the 
minister looked or moved wiih a loftier dig- 
nity. With a wave of tlie hand he repulsed 
the advances of one of tlie guard, who would 
have assisted his descent from the wagon. 
Self-sustained in body and in mind, he ad- 
vanced slowly to the scaffold, even the fiends 
who surrounded it were awed, they slirunk 
back and allowed the old man to place him- 
self unassisted on the platform. They would 
have bound him, bnt he gave a forbidding 
look, it was enough, the executioner retired, 
the plank was pushed forward, and for a mo- 
ment the old man must have seen in the 
basket below, the heads of his children. 
This additional pang, if it was one, was short, 
the executioner jerked the string and all was 
over. 
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Tlae I>oor Eiatcli. 

AXCOLLECTIONS OF ▲ HAB&nCD MATT. 

*Go back and shut the door!' roared I in 
a voice of thunder. 

* How can you, my dear,' said Julia with a 
supplicatihg glance, * speak so very loud, when 
I have just told you that my head is bursting 
with pain.' 

* Because,' said I, * I can bear it no longer. 
It is now ten years since we moved into this 
room, and ten times every day have I been 
compelled to get up and shut that door one 
after another. I have talked— and talked— 
but it is all of no use ; the door still stands 
wide open, and I cannot hear it— No ! and I 
wont bear it any longer — I'll sell the house 
sooner than endure it another week.' 

Her tiny white hand was i^ressed against 
her throbbing forehead, as I finished the sen- 
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tciice wUli n j'lnnce »t her of undissemblefl 
sternness, and the mild look of patient suffer- 
ing and imploring siihniission with which she 
returned my angry frown— it cut me to the 
heart! I couM read my own death-warrant at 
this very hour with less pain than I felt at 
that moment, as she raised her blue eyes 
gfistening with suppressed tears, and with all 
the, innocence and affection of an expiring 
saint, begged me in the silent eloquence of 
nature to spare her whom I had promised to 
• cherish and to love.* 

« I never have seen you troubled,' said she 
(uncomplaining spirit! there was no empha- 
sis^no ! not the hast, on the word troub- 
Ifdl) 'I have never seen you troubled at any 
thing except that door — and gladly would I 
remedy it, but you know I cannot. Were a 
very little filed off from the inside of the 
catch it would shut without difficulty — I 
should never think of it,* said she. after a 
pause, * on my account, but it causes you so 
much vexation.' 

It was true as she had said, that I felt more 
anger in consequence of that unfortunate 
dtiortliMu ap UuMJthor untoward events which 
1 iu»l exjit^ntiiccMl from the time of my mar- 
riage. A ilcacyloss— a *orc disappointmenl 
— a great calamity, I could endure with 
coniposure. Tlie trial required philosophy 
for its support, and the exercise of philoso- 
phy was a gratification to pride.^But a door- 
latch! What occasion could that give for 
philosophy ? None, and therefore I felt it gall 
me to the quick ! It was, as I observed, so 
easy, to shut it, witlv. a little care — such a 
iittle thing, if only attended to. *True!' 
whispered Philosophy in my ear, * but such a 
^Mittle thing" to get angry about! such a 
<* little thing" to make you miserable for an 
hour every day! for shame, Mr. Plowman!* 
To tell the truth I began to feel a little 
ashamed when I recollected how much unhap- 
piness it had caused not only myself-^but 
through me my dearer wife. 

^ I declare, my dear!' said I, « that if the 
door-latch had only been filed ten years ago. 
It would have saved each of us one year of 
pain before this time !* 

Thomas had brought in a file before my 
speech was finished, and in a few moments 
the door shut as easily and firmly as ever 
door did. I swung it a few times on the 
binges with an air of triumph and I verily be- 
lieve that the work of that single moment con- 
ferred more happiness on Julia as well as 
myself, than all the blood-bought triumphs 
ever yielded to the conqueror. 

^ The root of bitterness,' said I, * is remov- 
ed at last, and I can only wonder at my own 
stupidity in not thinking ofthe simple remedy 
before — but Heaven forgive me! I had en- 
tirely forgotten your headache : the sound of 
the file must have been torture to jou.* 



She smiled sweetly as she leaned her head 
on my shoulder, declaring— although her 
forehead, burnt and the blood was raging 
througn her veins, that it was « quite cured, 
since the door shut so easily !' Uncomplain- 
ing, devoted, self sacrificing treasure of my 
heart! How could I do less than clasp her to 
my bosom and swear to cherish her with 
tenfold care, and pray^while I kissed away 
the tear from her eye— that my own cruel 
thoughtlessness might never fill its place with 
another. 

Su<:h pleasure was too rare and valuable to 
be interrupted at the moment of its birth— so 
[ took my arm chair from the corner, and 
sitting down at the side of Julia, who, while 
she held my hand, looked me in the face with 
very much of that expression of innocent 
delight, which so rarely survives childhood. 
I pursued my cogitations somewhat in the 
following order. *Life is made up of mo- 
ments. Our happiness or unhappiness during 
any one of these moments depends almost 
invariably upon the merest trifies. If these 
momentary trifles are in the scale of happi- 
ness, life is happy. Take care then of trifles, 
and great events will take care of tliemselves. 
(Somewhere about here I began to think 
aloud! 1 lost a grandfather— an amiable 
excellent, and most affectionate grandfather 
— and my grief was great. / Nevertheless, I 
do believe that if the hard-bottomed chair, in 
which I have sat for the last eight— yes! nine 
years — if this chair had but been well cover- 
ed with a good, soft sheepskin — that sheep- 
skin — purchased at the cost of ninepence,^ 
would have saved me from a greater grief 
than the death of roy grandfather!' 

' It is a mortifying reflection," said Julia 
interrupting my soliloquy, * and one which at 
first thought would seem to speak little for 
yonr heart — yet a true one perhaps ; and yet 
not more true with you than many others.' 

' And still,' said I, • I am without the sheep- 
skin. Why ? Because the pain endured in a 
single moment is so trifling that if we do not 
take the trouble to add all the moments toge- 
ther and look at the pain in the aggregate, one 
would hardly turn his hand upside down to 
be freed from it.' 

* But why not purchase the sheepskin, now 
that you have added the moments together ?' 
said she. 

* After all my reflection I should never 
have thought of that but for you. But a 
sheepskin ! It will never do ! A green velvet 
cushion may answer instead ; and as the old 
one in your rocking chair seems to be some- 
what worn I must even buy a new one for you.* 

* Oh ! green velvet by all means!' said she. 
• It will correspond so well with the carpet 
and the new hearth rug which you promised 
me a month since. That was to have green 
for its border, you know.* 



I could not withstand the hint, and brought 
in the rug with the cushions that evening— 
and, to oneivho has ever seen my wife, I n6ed 
not say that the smile that lit up her face and 
beamed from her eye was worth the price of 
a thousand, 

jj^verty it no l9isffraoe« 

Not many days since we rambled a short 
distance from the more compact and thickly 
settled part of the town, both for exercise 
and to breathe a purer air than can be found 
amidst a dense population. We saw by the 
way-side a little urchin, apparently about bw 
or eight years old, busily engaged in picking 
barberries. His clothes were neat and clean, 
but patched with many colors. His counte- 
nance open, frank, and the emblem of inno- 
cence. We stopped a moment to look at 
and admire the apparent contentment and 
industry of the little fellow, and while so 
stopping, a very respectable and fine lookiug 
middle aged lady, with a lad of about ten 
years came up, who like ourself, were walking 
to take the morning air. On seeing the 
little fellow among the barberry bushes, the 
lad of ten with finer clothes, but a coar- 
ser heart, abruptly accosted him with 'I say, 
boy, what do you wear your clothes patched 
up so for ?' With a countenance that bespoke 
his wounded feelings, he readily replied, *I 
have no fatlier — my mother is poor, with 
four smaller children than I am, and not able 
to give me better clothes. I work in the 
factory most of the time, but the water is 
low, and I have not work to-day, so I zm 
picking barberries for my mother to buy mc 
a new jacket with.* A tear coursed down the 
cheek of the lady, who was not an inattentive 
spectator of the scene. • George, my son,' 
said she, * is it kind in you thus to address 
this poor boy, tvho is not, as you are, blest 
with an indulgent father to provide him with 
food and clothes ?* The kind-hearted woman 
had touched a tender cord, for George was 
not destitute of tenderness and manly feel- 
ings. He burst into tears, and entreated 
his mother to give the poor boy some of his 
clothes. The barberries were immediately 
purchased of the little fellow, for %vhich he 
received enough to buy him a jacket and 
trowsers. Nor did the kind-hearted mother 
of George confine her liberality to the bo} 
with his barberries. The poor boy*s mother 
has since shared liberally of her munificence, 
which she ever receives with the utmost gra- 
titude. — Fall River Monitor. 



Real neroism. 

Madame db Genus, in one of her interest- 
ing works for youth, gives a touching example 
of the gratitude of a young female servant, 
wlio after the death of her mistress, devoted 
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fierseir to the accomplishment of a design 
which that lady had formed, but which death 
prevented her carrying into execution. 

This young person, the ofispring of poor 
parents, had been left an orphan at an early 
age. Mrs^ S. took compassion upon her, 
received 4ier into her house, and gave her a 
useAil education, so that site was soon capa< 
ble of becoming her servant. Tliis beneficent 
lady was far from rich, yet she devoted her- 
self to the improvement of the condition of 
her poorer neighbors. She formed the plan 
of founding a school for female children, and 
began to save, out of heremall income, a sum 
sufficient for its establishment. Whilst oc- 
cupied with this intention, she was seized 
with a dangerous illness — st)e fdt that her 
c«"d was near, and she lamented to her young 
attendant that the design she had formed must 
now fail«— that she should die — and there 
would be no school. Her words proved true ; 
she died, and with her, apparently, terminated 
this fondly cherished plan. 

We tvill not dwell on the grief of the poor 
young woman thus suddenly deprived of her 
early friend. Better thoughts than those of 
lamentation ^Ued her mind and raised it above 
the consideration of self. 

She left the cottage, and entered into a 
new service, and by the continued practise 
of the most rigid economy, succeeded, at 
the end of three years, in acquiring the sum 
tiecessary to found the school her mistress 
had been so anxious to establish. The <}ir- 
ctimstaiices here narrated took place in 
France, where less money was requisite for 
such an undertaking than would he required 
in England. Fifty crowns was the sum 
amassed by this heroic girl, through the 
means of industry and the pr«jctice of self- 
denial. 

She wrote to the clergyman of the village, 
enclosing her little savings, begging him to 
carry into execution the wishes of her de- 
ceased mistress, with which he had been made 
acquainted ; adding that she should herself 
hiive been the bearer of the money, but that 
she had not sufficient left to defray the ex- 
penses of thejouruey. 

Xhe Road to l¥ealUi and Prefer- 
ment.. 

A FEW years ago, and but a very few 

years, for it is within the recollection of so 

jroung a man as the writer of this paragraph, 

there might have been seen in one of the 

obscure towns in Western Massachusetts, a 

sturdy but youthful adventurer, with health 

and hope in his countenance, and a bundle 

suspended from the handle of a broad blade, 

an implement of his craft, over his shoulder, 

bidding adieu to friends and home, and com- 

raencing a journey with a light purse and 

lighter heart, to seek his fortune. After the 

Jiipse of the aforesaid few years, a splendid 



pageant is exhibiting in the great commercial 
metroi>or)S of our country, and the people are 
doing honor to an individual who, by the aid 
of strong natural powers, with great industry 
and probity of chamcler, has won their es- 
teem, nay, their love and confidence, and 
they are bestowing upon him their higliest 
municipal dignity and honor. Toil, and care 
and ripening years had each its distinct mark 
in his manly and cheerful countenance, but 
they had nut so far changed it that an old 
friend could not discern there the lineaments 
of that same youthful and obscure New-Eng- 
land adoenturer, Gideon Lee, the Tanner 
and Currier, is now a candidate for Con- 
gress, from the City of New-York. — New- 
burgh Ttlegraph. 






the rebellious quicksilver getting up! In a 
paroxysm of rage and despair, he actually 
turned the guilty instrument topsy-turvy 
exclainiing, * I am determined we ioilt have 
rain.* 



An Extract.^* There are some members 
of a community,* said the sagacious and wit- 
ty Thomas Bradbury, *that are like a crumb 
in the throat: if they go the right way, they 
afford but little nourishment ; but if they 
happen to go the wrong way^ they give a 
great deal of trouble.* There are others^ it 
may be added, who have the inclination and 
ability to do much good, who yet, by their 
rashness or ill-humor, produce such a fear- 
ful proportion of mischief, as to make it at 
least doubtful whether we are better with or 
without their exertions. Those are the truly 
estimable characters in every community, of 
every scale, who, in doing good, do no evil ; 
who have energy, but whose energy is rein 
ed and regulated by discretion. 



A COMPLIMENT. — Speaking of a division or 
the English volunteers to Spain, who were 
lately on the point of being wrecked in their 
passage to that couutry,a London paper says^ 
' No expedition ever yet sailed in which the 
peril of drowning was less to be appre- 
hended,' .' ! 



A STRUUNO AND BEAUTIFUL EmBLEM OF IM- 
MORTALITY. — The Greeks sculptured the but- 
terfly upon their tomb-stones— -the poetical 
and philosophical genius of the people seeing 
in its transformations a type of that futurity 
which they believed, but did not understand. 
They placed it there as a representative of 
the soul. The image is beautiful and touch- 
ing ; and Sharon Turner, taking up the same 
idea, has expressed a belief that the Creator 
appointed insect transformations to excite the 
sentiment in the human heart of death being 
only one step in the path of life. 

Compliment to a Poet. — ^Tlje beautiful 
Marguerite d'Escosse, wife of Louis XI. hav- 
ing discovered Allan Chartler, the poet, one 
day asleep in the King*s ante-chamber, 
bestowed on him a kiss, saying that it was 
not the man she saluted, but the mouth from 
whence issued so many fine sentiments and so 
many charming words. 



HospiTALiTT. — The late Dr. Thyiie, so 
well knotvn for his lov^ of good eating, called 
one day to pay a visit to the eccentric Lord 
R^. He was shown into the dining room, 
where he found his lordship alone, and engag- 
ed in the discussion of an exquisite little din- 
ner. After talking sometime. * My lord,' 
said the Doctor, (excited by the odor) * I think 
it would be no great stretch of hospitality were 
your lordship to say, * Doctor, pray do as I am 
doing.* • Well Doctor,*said Ids lordship, 'pray 
do as I am doing— go homeland eat your owu 
dinner.' 



liOtfeirs Containiiiff RemittAnceSf 

Received at this Office^ ending Wednetdof lattfdedMeiing 
the amount of Postage paid. 
W.A. C.Bmrlon, Vl. ^,63^; W. E. Stafford, N. Y. 
f 1,00; C. M. Kent, Ct. 91,00; A. S. WaitsfiHd, Vl 93,00 ; 
N. M. New-Brltnln; N. Y. f 1,00; C. E. T. Shoretiam, Vl. 
•1,00 ; £. B.K. Galena, 111. f5,00 : G. W. W. Ann Arbor, 
M.T. 93,00; J. C. Wliltingham, Vt. 94,00 : J. B. Jericho, 
Vl. 91.00; N. W. Canaan 4 Corner«,M. Y. 91,00; J.P. H. 
Quaker Hill, N. Y. 91,00; K. C. Pawtucket, R. I. 91,50; 
A. M. M. Potsdam, N. Y. 91,00; £. 8. J. New- York, 93,00 ; 
H.B.BraUieborough,Vt 95,00; S.C.Buffalo N.Y. 91.00. 



Whali Ships Bpokbm.— The bark Washinfton, Clark, 
4)4th ofMay ; bark Huron, Lawrence, 1000 30th of April. 
Ikpoktamt Invbhtioii —Mr. J. C. P. Salomon, of Phil' 



adelphla, has Just invented and patented a safety boiler, 
which it is said will resist almost any pressure. We 
await further details, understanding that It Is to be tried in 
a few days. 

Cahajobakii and Catskill Raii. Road.— The sunreya 
have been completed and contracts will soon l>e offered. 

Our canal tolls from April 15th to Oct. 31st, amount to 
91,354,000. 

Theodore S. Fay, Esq. one of the Editors of the New- 
York Mirror, arrived in this city yesterday from London. 
On the day that Mr. Fay sailed, N. P. Willis, Esq. the 
junior Editor of the Mirror, was married, and we are ba| 
to add to a young lady of fortune.— A*. Y. Eve* Star, 



•ppy 



Scientific Discovery. — During the thun- 
der-storm on Friday the 21st ult. a philoso- 
phical cotton-spinner, in Ci*aggvalley, went in 
high glee to consult his Barometer, when lo I 
to his great amazement and dismay, he found 




MARRIED, 

In this city, nn the 18th Inst, at Christ Church, by the 
Rev. Isaac Pardee, Thomas R. Newbold, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, to Julia Sarah, daughter of James Fleming. 

At Kinpston, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Borgar- 
dus, Mr. Thomas G. Luyck of this city, to Mrs. Maria 
Elmendorf, of the former place. 

At Stuyvesant, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. A. N. 
Kittle, Mr. Abraham Van Allen, to Mrs. Catharine, widow 
of the late Garret Van Slyck, ofCoxsackie. 

At Stockport, on the 16th inst. by H. N. Dryer, Esq. 
Mr. William Barker, of Poughkeopsie, to Miss Abi|^ 
Raymond, of the former place. 



DIED, 

At Kinderhook, on the 12th inst. \VilIiam Maoton in the 
S6th year of his age. 

In New- York, on the 17th inst. Mrs. Sally B. Pickering, 
wife of th« Rev. David Pickering, recently oC Providence, 
R. I. 
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Fof tbe Rural Repository. 
November* 

Loud Boreaa sweeps across the plain, 
Proclaiming wild November's reign; 
Wliil^ Nature wears a sullen meiui 

And not a charm 
O'er all her visage wan is seenj 

The breast to warm. 

The hills and dales no longer bloom, 
To shed around their sweet perfume, 
But fields and foresU all assume 

An aspect drear; 
And Winter dread is coming soon, 

To close the year. 

But though all round looks dark and drear, 

And not an object dodi appear 

On Nature's phiz the heart to cheer, 

Yet let u« raise 
Our voice to Him who rules the year, 

And chant His praise. 

For He it is that makes the rain 
Descend in showers upon the plain ; 
*Ti8 He that bids the earth its grain 

In season bear, 
And His blest, heavenly scat to gain 

Let us prepare. Rubal Babd. 



From the Tioga Pbosnix. 
R«ply to-* urihere sball I meet tl&ee*^ 

BY MISS BLAST EMILY JACKSON. 

Not at the festive hall, 

Not by the flaming board. 
Not where bright glances fall, 

And the red wine is poured; 
Not where the dancers meet, 

Thou shall not find me here, 
This is no time to greet 

Friends who are dear. 

But where the fires of homo 

Shine on a <juiel hearth. 
Where no rude voices come 

With their wild sounds of mirth : 
There, through the lapse of years. 

Dreaming in thought profound, 
Smiling, perhaps, through tears 

Shall I be found- 



Froa the Token and Atlantic Soaveoir. 

BY MfiS. SIOOUBNXT. 

Thbbe lay upon its mother's knee, 

In love supremely blest, 
An infant fair and full of glee, 

Caressing and oarest — 
While syren Hope, with gladness wild. 

And eye cerulean blue. 
Bent sweetly down to kiss the child, 

And kissed the mother too. 

Then Memory came with serious mcin, 
And looking back ll»e while. 

Cast such a shadow o*cr the scene, 
As dimmed Affection's smile, 

For still to Fancy's brightest houie, 
She gave a hue of oaro, 



And bitter odors tinged the flowers, 
That wreallied her sunny hair. 

But in the youthful mother's soul. 

Each cloud ofgloomisbricf^ 
Too pure her raptured feelings roll 

To take the lint of grief. 
Firm Faith around her idol boy, 

A radiant mantle threw. 
And claimed for him a higher joy 

Than Hope or Memory knew* 

* Not ^iiite yet« Sister.' 

Not quite yet, sister, no not quite yet, 

Thy finger on my eye ; 
It hath a shadowy light yet^ 

Tho' soon that light may die. 

Not quite yet— for the pulse is beating, 

Tho' feeble — feebler now. 
And soon the flood of life, retreating. 

To the chilled heart may go. 
Not quite yetr— tho' the cords are breaking 

Which have the soul confined. 
And, almost now, its flight is taking 

The disencumbered mind. 

Not quite yet — ^tho' the deeds recorded 

These wasted hands have done, 
Are now sealed up, to be rewarded 

By the unerring One. 

Not quite yet — tho' I seem to licar them. 

The voiceaof the blest. 
And, sister, soon I may be near them 

From all this pain at rest. 

A little, yet a while I linger 
. Thus hoping for the skies— 
Now sister, now thy blessed finger 
Upon my dying eyes. 

The Nun* 

by EMMA C. MA2«LY. 

She was very fair. 
And Intellect had poured its richest light 
Upon her nature ; but alas for her I 
She hod a woman's heart, and love too soon 
Twined his light fetters round her spirit's wing. 
Binding it down to eartli. Her life had been 
Like a calm summer day, and she had dreamed 
Its hours away 'raid those sweet ftintasies 
That youthful feeling loves. No threat'ning cloud 
Had darkened her pure heaven of sinless thought. 
She looked onull things with the loving eye 
Of happy innocence, and her sweet voice 
Was like the carol of young birds in spring-r- 
The echo of a glad and joyous heart, 
Alas! alas I that grief should enter here! 
But never yet was gentle woman led 
By intellect to happiness. The light 
Of genius serves but to illume the waste 
Of blighted hope, and she who rashly fans 
The sacred flame, like the poor Hindoo wife, 
Lights her own funeral pyre. Ay, Aline loved 
As the heart loves in youth— as women love 
In every season. Genius, beauty, all 
That man can prize, or woman boast, were given 
As offerings to one deity. She lived 
But in his presence. Absence was to her 
The soul's deep midnight; for he was the sun 
Ofher bright world of dreams, and her young heart. 
Like Memnon's harp, beneath his eyes alone, 
Gave out its hidden music. It was deep, 
Intense devotion, pure as infancy. 
; Yet strong as death which dwelt wiUxia her bceast. 



A life of tenderness would scarce repay 
Such self-forgetting love. But ah ! the lot 
Of woman was upon her, and she met 
A woman's recompense. 

The time had come 
For their first parting now, and days passed on ; 
Vet bright anticipations filled her heart, 
And she was happy. Bui long weeks and months 
Rolled by, and yet he came not. Then the ross 
Faded from Aline' s cheek ; yet she was calm, 
And, though her lip grew paler, it still wore 
lis quiet smile ; but oh I what eye could trace 
The daily withering of her heart, the slow 
Protracted martyrdom of hope 7 At length 
They told her he was married ! No reproach 
Broke from her lips, but meekly, like a iower, 
She sunk beneath the bkyw. The heavy hand 
Of sickness fell upon her, and she prayed, 
But death came not ; and when tlje healthful flow 
Of life's pure current came again, she turned 
From all her former joys, and found her home 
Within a convent's walls. 
When I first saw her, five long years had past, 
And peace again dwelt in her heart Her ehcek 
Was pale as marble, and her featu]«8 wore 
The settled calmness of a spirit schooled 
By early suffering. The fierce storm had past. 
But left its trace of desolation. Time 
Had done his kindly work, and she could smile 
Again with cheerfulness ; but when she spoke 
Of earlier days, a soft and dewy light 
Shone in her dove-like eyes, as if a tear 
Had burst from its sealed fountaiiu 



Tbe Infant's Evening* Prayer. 

BY MRS. ABOY. 

The day is over, my frolic child ! 

Thou hast left thy sports of glee; 
With looks composed, and with accoBts mihl. 

Thou hast sunk on thy bended knee ; — 
And the moonbeams play on thy hnacl eye, 

And shine on thy flaxen hair, 
While thy voice is raised to the Power onhigh, 

In a simple Evening Prayer. 

Few are thy words, my gentle boy, 

Thou art but of infant years, 
Thou canst not tell oftlie world's vain joy. 

Its temptations, toils, and years ; 
But thou still canst ask from the Lord above. 

His protecting grace and care ; 
And each earthly friend who has won thy love. 

Is named in thy Evening Piayer. 

Ere ihy lips could a lengthened sentence frame, 

Or utter a perfect tone, 
We taught thee ro lisp thy Maker*8 name, 

And bow at his heavenly throne ; 
We bade thee gaze on the bright blue skies, 

And told thee his home was there. 
And he will not the simple words despise 

Of our infant's Evening Prayer. 
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From the Token and Atlantic Soarenlr for 1898. 

If emr Year's I>ay. 

BT MISS SEDGWICK. 

* I WISH I could find a solution for one 
mystery,' said Mary Moore, to her mother, 
as during the last hour of the last night of 
1^34 they sat together, not over the inspiring 
embers of a nutwood (ire, as in good old 
times, but within the circumambient atmos- 
phere of a griite glowing with Schuylkill coals. 

' Is there but one mystery in life, that 
puzzles you, Mary ?' asked her mother. 

* One more than all others, and that is, 
why Lizzy Percival is so tormented !' 

* Lizzy tormented ? She seems to me to 
be the happiest girl of all our acquaintance.* 

' Mother ! did she not begin with the great- 
est of all earthly plagues,^-a step mother.' 

* A step mother, my dear child, is not of 
course a plague.' 

* But Lizzy's was, you know, mother !' 

* A plague to herself, undoubtedly, but 
the greatest of all blessings to Lizzy.' 

' A blessing to Lizzy ! what do you mean, 
mother \\ 

*• I mean that the trials of Lizzy's child- 
hood and youth, developed and strengthened 
her virtues. Lizzy's matchless siveetness of 
temper was acquired, or at least perfected, 
by the continued discipline which it required 
to endure patiently the exactions and indo- 
lence of her step mother. In short, Mary, 
Lizzy has been made far better by her rela- 
tion with her step mother. She has over- 
come evil, and not been overcome by it. 1 
wish, my dear Mary, that you could realize 
that it is not the circumstances in which we 
are placed, but the temper in which we meet 
them ; the fruit we reap from them, that 
makes them either fortunate or unfortunate 
for us.' 

* Well mother I suppose if I was as old, 
and as wise, and above all as good as you 
are, I should think as you do, but in the 
niean time, (an endless mean time) I must 
account such a step mother as Lizzy Pcrci> 



val's the first and chiefest of all miseries.— 
And then, when it pleased kind heaven to 
reward Lizzy's virtue by the removal of this 
gracious lady, you know, she left behind her 
half a dozen little pledges, to whom poor 
Lizzy has been obliged to devote and sacri 
fice herself.' 

* And this devotion and self-sacrifice ha.s 
made her the exemplary and lovely creature 
she is. Her youth, instead oC being wasted 
in frivolity, has been most profitably em- 
ployed. Duty is now happiness to her, and 
she is rewarded a thousand fold for all her 
exertions, by the improvement of her clia- 
racter, and the devoted love of her little 
brothers and sisters.' 

• Well, mother, you are very ingenious, 
but I think it will puzzle you to prove, that 
there is more profit than loss to Lizzy in 
being thwarted in her affections. Never 
was there a truer, a deeper, or better merited 
love than Lizzy's for Harry Stuart ; never 
any thing more unreasonable, nor more ob- 
stinate than Mr. Percivars opposition to 
their engagement, and if I were Lizzv' — she 
hesitated, and her mother finished the sen- 
tence. 

* You would take the matter into your 
own hands !* 

' I do not say that ; but^I would not sub- 
mit implicitly, as she does, toiling on and 
on for that regiment of children, and trying 
while she is sacrificing her happiness to 
appear perfectly cheerful, and what provokes 
me ujore than all, being so tiie greater part 
of the time in spite of every thing I' 

» Ah, Mary, a kind disposition, a gentle i 
temper, an approving conscience, an occu-| 
pation for e\ery moment of a most useful 
life, must make Lizzy happy even thouiihthe 
current of true love does not run smooth.' 

• But Lizzy does flag, sometimes ; I have 
seen her very sad.' 

• For any length of lime ?' 

* Oh, no ! because she has always some- 
thing or other to do.' 

*Trne, Mary, 'tis your idlers who make 
the most of misery, and create it when it is 
not ready made to their hands. Lizzy will 



finally have the reward of her virtue ; her 
father will relent.' 

* Never — never, mother. You hope against 
hope. Mr. Percival is as proud and obsti- 
nate as all the Montagues and Capulets to* 
gether. He is one of the infallibles. He 
prides himself on never changing a resolve, 
nor even an opinion ; on never unsaying 
what he has once said, and you know he not 
only said, but swore, and that in Lizzy's 
presence too, that, she should never marry 
a son of Gilbert Stuart.' 

* Yes, I know. But continual dropping 
wears the rock, and the sun, if it were to 
shine long enough, would melt polar ice. — 
Mr. Percival's heart n^ay be hardened by self 
will, but he cannot forever resist the continual 
unintermitting influence of such goodness as 
Lizzy's. He is not naturally hard hearted. 
His heart is soft enough if you can penetrate 
the crust of pride that overlays it.' 

* Oh nmther, you mistake, it is all crust.' 

* No, Mary, the human heart is nnngled of 
many elements, and not, as yoimg people 
think, formed of a single one, good or evil.' 

The scene changes to Mr. Percival's house. 
The clock is on the stroke of twelve. A 
lovely creature, not looking the victim of 
sentiment, but with a clear serene brow, her 
eye, not * blue and sunken,' but full, bright, 
and liazel, and lips and cheeks glowing lik« 
Hebe's, is busied with a single handmaid, 
preparing New Year's Gifts for a bevy of 
children. Lizzy Percivafs maid Madeline, 
a German girl, had persuaded her young 
mistress to arrange the gifts after the fashion 
of her father land, and accordingly a fine 
tree of respectable growth had been pur- 
I chased in market, and though when it en- 
I tcred the house it looked much like the ihea- 
i trical presentation of *Birman i\oods coming 
; to Dunsinane,' the mistress and maid had 
contrived, with infinite ingenuity, to elude 
i the eyes of the young Arguses, and to plant 
it in the library, wliich adjoined the drawing- 
room, without its being seen by ont of tlicra. 
Never did Christmas tree bear mote mul- 
; tifarious fruit— for St. Nicholas, that most 
benign of aU the Saints of the calendar, had 
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through the hands of many a ministering 
priest and priestess, showered his gifts. — 
The sturdiest branch drooped wiCh its bur- 
den of books, chess men, puzzles, etc. for 
Julius, a stripling of thirteen. Dolls, birds, 
beastSi and boxes, were hung on the lesser 
limbs. A regiment of soldiers had alighted 
o^\ one bough, and Noah's ark was anchored 
to another, and to nil the slender branches 
%vere attached cherries, plumbs, strawberries, 
and peaches, as tempting and at least as 
sweet as the fruits of paradise. 

Nothing remained to be done, but to label 
each bough. Miss Percival was writing the 
names, and Madeline walking round and 
round the tree, her mind, as the smile on 
her lip and the tear in her e^e indicated, 
divided between the present pleasure and the 
recollection of by-gone festivals in the land 
of her home, when both were startled by Uie 
ringing of the door-bell. 

* It is very late,' said Miss Percival, with 
a look at Madeline which expressed, it is 
very odd that any one should ring at this 
hour. * Close the blinds* Madeline,' she 
added, for the first time observing they were 
open. The ring was repeated, and as at first 
very gently. 

* Whoever it is, is afraid of being beard,' 
said Madeline, * but,' bristling up with a cow- 
ard show of courage, * there's nothing to 
fear. Miss Lizzy,' she added, *and if youll 
just come with rae into the entry, FU find 
out before I open the door who-it is.' 

* You hold the lump Madeline, and I will 
open the door,' replied Lizzy, who had a 
good deal more moral courage than her do- 
mestic. 

^ Oh no, that would shame me too much, 
dear Miss Lizzy.' 

* But I am not afraid Madeline ;' so giving 
Madeline the lamp she sprung forward, and 
with her hand on the bolt, asked in a tone 
that might have converted an enemy into a 
friend, • who is there ?* A voice low, anx- 
ious and thrilling, answered, * Lizzy.' 

Now indeed tier cheek paled and her hand 
trembled, and Madeline, naturally inferring 
that these signals betokened fear, said, * shall 
I scream for your father ?' 

* O, no, no, not for the world ; stand back, 
wait one moment,' and while she hesitated 
whether she might turn the bolt, an earnest, 
irresistible entreaty from without prevailed, 
* For Heaven's sake open the door, Lizzy, 
1 will not enter, I will not even speak to you.' 
The bolt was turned, and Lizzy said, with the 
frankness which characterized her, ^ if I might 
ask you in, you know I would Harry.' Stu- 
art seized her hand, and slipped into it a note, 
and impressed \yith his lips the thanks that, 
true to the letter of his promise, he dared 
not speak, and then hastily retreated, and the 
door was re*closed. 



^ It was Mr. Stuart, Madeline.' 

* Yes, Miss Lizzy, I saw it was, but I pro- 
mise you I shall not tell—' 

^No, do not, Madeline, for I shall tell 
papa, who is the only person who has a right 
to know,' 

* You are quite different from other young 
ladies," said Madeline, whh an expression 
of honest wonder. But not entirely different 
was Lizzy, for she forgot to finish the little 
that remained undone, and hastily dismissing 
Madeline, she hurried to her apartment, and 
opened the twisted note Stuart had given 
her. It enveloped a ring, and contained the 
following in pencil : ^ Dearest Lizzy, I have 
been walking before your window for the last 
hour, watching your kind preparations for 
those who are every day blessed with the 
brightest and softest of all lights — the light 
of your countenance. Your very happy face 
has made me sad ; for my selfish thoughts 
tell me this happiness is quite independent 
of me. Shame, shame to me I There is my 
Lizzy, I have said, giving gifts and receiving 
them, making others happy, and made happy 
herself, and bestowing no thought on me ! 
I have wrapped up this little ring, on which 
is enamelled a forget-me-not, and bade it 
speak to your heart the cravings of mine. 

* Forget me nott dear Lizzy ! The ring is 
indeed too true an emblem of the endless 
circle of my sorrows. No beam of light is 
there in the parting, — none in the dawning 
year for me !* 

Lizzy read and re-read the note— very like 
all lovers' notes — but as she thought, pecu- 
liar, and most peculiarly heart-breaking.^ 
The ring she put on her finger, and went to 
bed holding it in the palm of her other hand, 
and before morning she had dreamed ogt a 
vet pretty romance with a right pleasant and 
fitting conclusion. The morning came. 
New Year's morning, with its early greeting, 
its pleasant bustle, its noisy joys, and to 
Lizzy its c-.^es ; for there is no play day in 
the calendar of ap American mistress of a 
a family, be she old or young. "Lizzy, the 
genius loci, was the dispenser general of the 
bounties of the season. The children waked 
her at dawn with their kisses and cries of 
Happy New Year, sister ; the servants be- 
sieged the door with their earnest taps, and 
their heart-felt good wishes, and each re- 
ceived a gift and a kind word to grace it. 

After breakfast the library door was 
opened, and the land of promise revealed to 
the little expectants. Then what exclama- 
tions of surprise ! What bursts of joy, and 
what a rush as each sprang forward to pluck 
his own fruit from the laden tree ! Each, 
we said, but little Ella, the youngling of the 
flock, clung to Lizzy, and leading her to the 
extremity of the room, uncovered a basket, 
pontaiuing various souvenirs, saying, *papa 



said we might all div something to the 
one we loved best, and so we dived this to 
you, sister.' 

And now in the happy group around the 
tree was apparent theblossoming of that fruit 
which the sister had planted and matured in 
I heir hearts. ' Thank you, sister,' said Jqlius, 
taking from his branch a nice book, filled 
with copies for him to draw after; *how 
much pains you must have taken to do this 
for me! how much time and trouble you 
have spent upon it ; I hope I shall never fcol 
tired of doing any thing for you.' 

* O, sister Lizzy,' exclaimed little Sue, *I 
did not know when I spilt all your beads that 
you wae knitting thie bsg for me : but yoo 
was so good natured that I was sorry as ever 
I could be.' 

* Sister, sister, did you paint tbeee sol- 
diers ?* cried Jial ; * kiss me, you are the 
best sister that.ever lived !' 

' O Anne, yoinr doll is dressed just like 
mine ; sister has even worked their pocket 
handkerchiefs. But you have a paint box, I 
am glad of that !' 

* And you have an embroidered apron and 
I am glad of that ; oh pnpa, does not sister 
do every thing for us !' 

' She does, my dear children,' s.iid Mr. 
Percival, who though not of the melting or- 
der, was affected even to tears by this little 
house scene. * Come here to me, Lizzy,' 
he said, drawing her aside and putting his 
arm around her, ^tell me, my dear good 
child, what I shall give you ?' 

Lizzy held her blushing face for a moment 
on her father's bosom, and then courageously 
drawing back her head and raising her hand, 
and pointing to her ring, she replied, * give 
me leave, sir, to wear this gift from Harry 
Stuart?' 

Mr. IVercival's brow clouded, * how is this 
Lizzy ? did I not command you long ago to 
dismiss him from your thoughts ?' 

* Yes papa, but I could not obey you.* 

* Nonsense, nonsense, Lizzy.' 

* I tried sir, indeed I did, but the more I 
tried the more I could not.' 

' And so by way of aiding your efforts you 
wish to keep this gewgaw with a forget 'me* 
not engraven on it ?' 

' With your leave, sir, I would wear it. It 
will make no difference, papa. Harry hns 
engraved the forget-me-not on my heart.— 
There it is cut in, as the engravers say.' 

Lizzy's frankness and perseverance as* 
tonished her father, there was something 
kindred to his own spirit in it. He felt it to 
be so, and this it was perhaps, that mitiga- 
ted his displeasure as he paced the room, his 
hands behind him, as was his wont, wlien 
perplexed. *I must not be fooled out of my 
resolution,' he thought, * it was vei7 presu- 
ming of Harry Stuart to give this riug to 
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Lizzy when he knows my determination is 
invincible.' He turned to claim the ring, 
when Madeline, who a few minutes before 
entered with a little packet directed to him, 
caught his eye. He opened it, and found it 
contained a ptiir of slippers, Lizzy's new 
year's gift to him, beautifully wrought by her 
own hands. This was not all, there were 
several pairs of fine woollen hose she had 
knit for him, in her intervals of leisure.^ 
They were just such as he liked, just such 
as he could not buy, just such as nobody but 
Lizzy could knit, at least so he thought, and 
thanking and kissing her, he said, 'Well, 
Lizzy, wear the ring to-day, and after that* — 
*I may still wear it, papa ?* 

* ril consider of it my child.' 

• C'est le prenier pas qui coute !* thought 
Lizzy, and with a light heart and joyous 
face, she bounded away to perform her next 
duty. Lizzy's duties were so blended with 
pleasure, that she no more separated them, 
than the naked eye separates the twisted ray 
oflii^ht. 

[Concluded in onr next.] 



Tbe Three AdFlces* 

AN IRISH TALE. 

The stories current among the Irish peas- 
antry are not very remarkable for the 
inculcation of any moral lesson, although 
numberless are the legends related of pious 
'good people,' the saints and fairies. 

he following tale of the Three Advices is 
the only one of a moral character which I 
remember to have heard. It was told to me 
by a professional story-teller, whose diction I 
have endeavored to preserve, although his 
soubriquet of • Paddreen Trelah' or Paddy 
the Vagabond, from his wandering life, was 
not a particularly appropriate title for a 
moralist. The tale is certainly very ancient, 
and has^probably found its way into Ireland 
from Walei, as it appears to be an ampli/ica- 
tion of a Bardic * Traid of Wisdom.' 

There once came, what of late has happened 
so often in Ireland, a hard year. When the 
crops failed,, there was beggary and misfor- 
tune from one end of th» island to the other. 
At that time many poor people had to quit the 
country from want of employment, and 
through the high price of provisions. Among 
others, John Carson was under the necessity 
of going over to England, to try if he could 
get work ; and of leaving his wife and family 
behind him, begging for a bite and a sup up 
and down, and trusting to the charity of good 
Christians. 

John was a smart young fellow, handy at 
any work, from the hay field to the stable, and 
willing to earn the bread he ate ; and he was 
soon engaged by a gentleman. The English 
are mighty strict upon Irish servants ; he was 
to have twelve guineas a year wages, but the 



money was not to be paid until the end of the 
year, and he was to forfeit the entire twelve 
guineas in the lump, if he misconducted him- 
self in any way within the twelve months. 
John Carson was to be sure upon his best 
behavior, and conducted himself in every 
particular so well for the whole time, there 
was no faulting him late or early, and the 
wages were fairly his. 

The term of his agreement being expired, 
he determined on returning home, notwith- 
standing his master, who had a great regard 
for him, pressed him to remain, and asked 
him if he had any reason to be dissatisfied with 
his treatment. 

• No reason in life, sir,' said John ; • you've 
been a good muster and a kind master to me ; 
the Lord spare you over your family : but 1 
left a wife and two small children of my own 
at home, after nie in Ireland, and your honor 
would never wish to keep me from them en- 
tirely. The wife and the children.' 

' Well, John,' said the gentleman, * you 
have earned your twelve guineas, and you have 
been, in every respect, so good a servant, 
that, if you are agreeable, I intend giving you 

hat is worth the twelve guineas ten times 
over, in place of your wages. But you shall 
have your choice — will you take what I offer, 
on my word ?' 

John saw no reason to think that his master 
was jesting with him, or was insincere in 
making the offer; and, therefore, after a 
slight consideration, told him that he agreed 
to take for his wages whatever he would 
advise, whctlier it was the twelve guineas or 
not. 

* Then listen attentively to my words,' said 
the gentleman. 

* First— I would teach you this — Never to 
take a bye road when you have tbe highway.' 

• Secondly— take heed not to lodge in the 
house where an old man is married to a 
young woman.' 

• And thirdly — ^Remember tliat honesty ip 
the best policy.' 

* These are the three advices I would pay 
you with ; and they are in value far beyond 
any gold ; however, here is a guinea for your 
traveling charges, and two cakes, one of 
which you must give to your wife, and the 
other you must not eat yourself until you have 
done so, and I charge you to be careful of 
them.' 

It was not without some reluctance on the 
part of John Carson that he was made to ac- 
cept mere words for wages, or could be 
persuaded that they were more precious than 
golden guineas. His faith in his master was. 
hovyever, so strong, that he at length became 
satisfied. 

John set out for Ireland the next morning 
early ; but he had not proceeded far, before 
he overtook two pedlars who were traveling 



the same way. He entered into conversation 
with them, and found them a pair of merry 
fellows, who proved excellent company on 
the road. Now it happened, towards tbe end 
of their day's journey, when they were all 
tired with walking, that they came to a wood, 
through which there was a path that shorten- 
ed the distance to the town they were going 
towards, by two miles. The pedlars advised 
John to go with them through the wood ; 
but he refused to leave the highway, telling 
them, at the same time, he would meet them 
again at a certain house in the town where 
travelers put up. John was willing to try the 
worth of the advice which his master bad 
given him, and he arrived in safety, and took 
up his quarters at the appointed place. 
While he was eating his supper, an old man 
came hobling into the kitchen, and gave 
orders about different mutters there, and 
then went out a^in. John would have taken 
no particular notice of this, but immediately 
after, a young woman, young enough to be 
the old man's daughter, came in, and gave 
orders exactly the contrary of what the old 
man had given, calling him, at the same 
time, such as old fool, and old dotard, and 
soon. 

When she was gone, John inquired who 
the old man was. • He is the landlord,' said 
the servant; • and. Heaven help hiui I a dog's 
life has he led since he married his last 
wife.' 

• What,' said John, with surprize, « is that 
young woman the landlord's wife ? I see I 
must not remain in this house to-night ;' and, 
tired as he was, he got up to leave it, but 
went no further than the door before he met 
the two pedlars, all cut and bleeding, coming 
in, for they had been robbed and almost 
murdered in the wood. John was very sorry 
to see them in that condition, and advised 
^Ji^n not to lodge in the house, telling them, 
with a significant nod that all was not right 
there ; but the poor pedlars were so weary 
and so bruised, that they would stop where 
they were, and disregarded the advice. 

Rather than remain in the house, John 
retired to the stable, and laid himself down 
upon a bundle of straw, where he slept 
soundly for some time. About the middle of 
the night, he heard two persons come into 
the stable, and on listening to their conver- 
sation, discovered that it was the landlady 
and a man, laying a plan how to murder her 
husband. In the morning John renewed his 
journey ; but at the next town he came to, 
he was told that the landlord in the town he 
had left had been murdered and that two 
pedlars, whose clothes were found idl cover- 
ed with blood, had been taken up for the . 
crime, and were going to be hanged. John, 
without mentioning what he had ovcrlieard to 
any person, determined to save the pedlars if 
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posJ«ible. and 8o returned, in order to attend 
iheir trial. 

" On going irtlo tile court, lie saw the two 
men at bar, and the young woman and the 
man whose voice he had heard in the stable, 
swearing their innocent lives away. But the 
jud;;e allowed him to give his evidence, and 
he lold every particular of what had occurred. 
The man and the young woman instantly 
confessed their guilt ; the poor pedlars were 
ui once acquitted ; and the judge ordered a 
large reward to be paid to John Carson, as 
through his means the real murderers were 
brought to justice. 

John proceeded towards home, fully con- 
Vmced of the value of two of the advices 
nhich his master had given him. On arriving 
Bt his cabin ho found his wife and ciiildrcn 
rejoicing over a purse of gold, which the eld- 
est boy had picked up on the road that 
morning. Whilst he was away they had 
en<lured all the miseries which the wretched 
families of those who go over to seek work in 
England afe exposed to. Whh precarious 
food, without a bed to lie down on, or a roof 
to shelter them, they had wandered through 
the country, seeking food from door to door 
of a stnrvuig popul.ition ; and «hcn a single 
potatoe was bestowed, showering down bles- 
sings and thanks on the giver, not in the set 
phrases of the mendicant, but in the burst of 
eloquence too fervid not to gush direct from 
the heart. Those only who have seen a family 
of sucii beggars as I describe, can fancy the 
joy with which the poor woman welcomed her 
husband back, and informed him of the purse 
full of gold. 

• And where did Mack my boy, find it,' in- 
quired Johh Carson. ^ 

* It Was the young squire, for certain, \^) 



the road this morning, and was leaphig hie 
horse in the ^ery gap where Micky picked U 



besides, and never the half-penny have I to buy 
my poor child tr a bit to eat this blessed nigl)t.' 

• Never mind that,' said John ; * do as I bit! 
you, and take up the purse at once to the big 
house, and ask for the young sqtiire. I have 
two cakfs which I brought every step of the 
tiray \vi;Ji me from England, and they wdl do 
for the children's supper. I ought surely to 
remomber, as good right h have, wliat my 
master told me for my twelvTmonths' wages, 
«ceing I ncv«r, as yet, found what he said to 
be wrong*' 

•And what did he say,' inquired the wife. 

•That honesty is the best policy,' answered 
John. 

*'Tis very well; and 'tis mighty easy for 
thc.m to say so that have never been son; 
tempted, by distress and famine, to say 
otherwise, but your bidding is cnouoh for 
me, John,* 



dropped it.' said his wife ; • for he rode down \is-M the squire, * I did lose my purse y ester 



Straightway she went to the big house, and 
inquired for the young squire ; but she was 
denied the liberty to speak to him. 

* You must tell me your business, honest 
woman,' said the servant, with a head all 
powdered and frizzled like a cauliflower, and 
who had on a coat covered with gold and silver 
lace and buttons, and every thing in the world. 

* If you knew but all,' said she, 'I am an 
honest woman, for Fve brought a purse full 
of gold to the young master ; for surely it is 
his ; as no body else could have so much 
money.' 

* Let me see it,' said the servant. • Ay, its 
all right — I'll take care of it — you need not 
trouble yourself any more about the matter;' 
and so saying, he slapped the door in her 
face. When she returned, her husband pro- 
duced the two cakes which his master gave 
him oi^arting ; and breaking one to divide 
between \\\h children, how was he astonished 
to find six guineas m it; and when he took 
tlie other "and broke it, he found as many 
more. He then remembered the words of 
his generous master, who desired him to give 
one of the cakes to his wife, mid not to eat 
the other himself until that time ; and this 
was the way his master took to conceal his 
wages, lest he should have been robbed, or 
have lost the money on the road. 

The following day, as John was standing 
near his cabin door.and turning over in his own 
mind what he should do with his money, the 
young squire came riding down the road. 
John pulled off his hat, for he had not for- 
gotten his manners through the means of 
traveling to foreign pnrts, and then made so 
bold as to inquire if his honor had got the 
purse he lost. 

Why, it is true enough, my good fellow,' 



day, and I hope you were lucky enough to 
find it ; for if that is your cabin, you seem to 



np; but sure, John, he has money enogLit;; 1)e very poor, and shall keep it as a reward 



for your honesty,' 

'Then the serv'ant at the big honsts never 
gave it to you List night, after taking it from 
Nance — she's«my wife, your honor — and tell- 
ing her it was all right ?' 

• Oh, I must look into this business,' said 
the squire. 

• Did you say your wife, my poor man, 
gave my purse to a servant — to what servant?' 

• I can't tell his name rightly,' said John, 
* because I don't know it; but- never trust 
Nance's eye again if she can't point him out 
to your honor, if so your honor is desirous 
of knowing.' 

• Then do you and Nance, as you call her, 
come up to the hall this evening, and I'll in- 
qutre into the mailer, I proniise you.' And 
^^^ squire rode off. 

' John and his wife went up accordingly in 
the evening, and he gave a small rap with the 



big knocker at the great door, ^he dopf 
was opened by a grand servant, who, without 
hearing what the poor people had to say, 
exclaimed. * Oh, go ! — go ! what business 
can you have here T and shut the door. 

John's wife burst out a crying — * There,* 
said she, so'bbing as if her heart would break, 

* I knew that wotdd be the end of it.' 

But John had not been in old England 
merely to get bis twelve guineas packed in 
two cakes. • No,' said he, firmly ; • right is 
right, and I'll see the end of it.' So he sets 
himself down on the steps of the door, deter- 
mined not to go until he had seen the young 
squire, and as it hapF>ened, it was not long 
before he came out. 

* I have been expecting you for some time, 
John,' said he ; * come in and bring your 
wife in ;' and he n^de them go before him 
into the house. Immediately h% directed all 
the servants to come up stairs ; and such an 
army of them as there was ! It was a real 
sight to see them. 

• Which of you,' said the young squire, 
without making further words — * which of yon 
nil did this honest woman give my purse to?* 
but there was no answer. • Well I suppose she 
must be mistaken, unless she can tell herself.* 

John's wife at once pointed her finger 
towanls the head footman ; • there he is,* said 
she, • if all the world were in the fore— clergy- 
man, magistrate, judge, jury apd all — there 
he is, and I am ready to take my bible-oitkto 
him — there he is who told me it was all ^^/ft 
when betook the purse, and slammed the door 
in my face, without as much qs thank ye for it.' 

The conscious footman turned pale. 

•What is this I hear?' said his master. 

• If this woman ga»e you my purse, William, 
why did you not give it to me ?' 

The servant stammered out a denial ; but 
his master insisted on his being searched, and 
the purse was found in his pocket. 

•John,' said the gentleman, turning round, 
' you shall be no loser by this qft^ir. Here 
are ten guineas for you ; go horail now, but 
I will not forget your wife's honesty.' 

Within a month John Carson was settled 
in a nice slated house, which tbs squire had 
furnished and made ready for him. What 
with his wages, and ihe reward he got from 
the judge, and the ten guineas for returning 
the purse, he was well to do in the world, and 
was soon able tb stock a little farm, where he 
lived respectably all his days. On his death- 
bed, he gave his children the very three 
advices which his master had given him on 
parting : 

Never to take a buy-road when they could 
follow the highway. 

Ne?er to lodge in a house where an old 
man was married to a young woman. 

And, above all, to remember that honest j 
is the best policy. 
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Captain John Sntltli* 

JoHif SmTB may justly be ranked among 
the early distinguished navigators, on the 
American coasts, from Virginia to L'Acadie, 
or Nova Scotia ; a bold adventurer, and one 
of the most efficient characters to whose 
perseverance a colony was planted and sus- 
tained at James' River, the first English set- 
tlement on this Continent. Captain Smith 
was bom in 1580, and was early distinguished 
for bold adventure and daring exploits. At 
an early age, after some romantic incidents 
evinc^ing a high spirit for enterprise, however 
hazardous, he sailed up the Mediterranean, 
and visited Alexandria in Egypt. Thence 
he coasted the Levant, and assisted in cap- 
turing a richly-laden ship belonging to Venice, 
He traveled through Italy, and thence into 
the dominions of the Archduke of Austria. 
There was then, as often since tliat period, a 
war between the Turks and Austrians, and 
Smith engaged, as a volunteer, in the service 
of the latter. His conduct for activity was 
vuch that he was made commander of a troop 
of horse, consisting of two hundred. He 
encountred several Turks, in single combat, 
on a challenge from each of them, and was 
victorious in every instance. 

' On his return to England, he met with 

Gosnold about the year 1606, who had before 
visited the coasts of Northern Virginia, (or 
New England, as afterwards called,) and was 
persuaded by him to join a company for a 
settlement on James* River. He was ac- 
cused, wkh what justice we know not, of 
Intending to usurp the authority of the pro 
posed colony, and of meditating the murder 
of the chief men of the company : and he was 
kept some time in confinement on this accu- 
sation. He was afterwards set at liberty, but 
had no formal trial on the charges made 
against him ; and he rendered himself highly 

I useful to the settlement, by his courage in 
action, and his policy when in the hands of 
the natives. Many adventures are narrated, 
in which Captain Smith was the chief actor, 
and in which lie discovered equal judgment 
and bravery. In one of his excursions into 
the country, he was taken prisoner by the 
Indians, who were lurking in the forests, 
He %vas carried before Powhattan the great 
Sachem of that territory, and was about to be 
executed, when the Sachem's daughter inter- 
ceded in bis behalf, and procured his libera- 
tion. Aflerthis and other trials and dangers, 
Captain Smith was tried on the cliarge before 
mentioned, and acquitted. He recovered 
heavy damages of his accusers, and gener- 
onsly gave the amount to the colony. 

There were difificulties and divisions among 
fhe early adventurers to Virginia, which 
proved very disastrous to the interest of the 



infant colony. Captain Smith had personal 
enemies, though he rendered the settlement 
important services on several occasions. 
He is represented as of a warm temperament, 
and sometimes might have given occasion for 
the opposition which was made to him. 
During the first year of the colony, many of 
the leading men died of fever. One Ratclifie 
was chosen President, but Captain Smith was 
really the chief support of the company. 
Sometime after this. Smith returned to 
England ; and in lttl4 engaged in another 
expedition for discovery and trade in North 
Virginia. He had two vessels at his com- 
mand, and he examined the coasts and bays 
from Penobscot to Cape Cod. Hunt was 
commander of one of these vessels, and was 
left on the coast by Captain Smith, when he 
sailed for England. This was the Captain 
Hunt who forcibly carried off two of the 
native Indians from Cape Cod, which was 
the cause of great enmity and trouble from 
the tribes in that vicinity. Captain Smith 
prepared a map of the coasts of North Vir- 
ginia, then so called, and on his return pre- 
sented it to Prince Charles, (afterwards 
Charles I.) who gave the country the name 
of New England ; or rather confirmed the 
name previously suggested by Captain Smith 
himself. In 1616, he received the title of 
Admiral of the country which he had visited 
and explored ; and he fitted out another ex- 
pedition intended for America, when he was 
taken by the French and treated with great 
severity, on pretence that he was a pirate. 
He traveled through most parts of England 
and Scotland after these disasters ; and about 
1620—1, he published an account of his 
voyages and adventures in distant countries. 
He also wrote a History of Vii^inia, relating 
to the country and to the events which oc- 
curred during his connection with the colony. 
Other volumes or tractates were published by 
Captain Smith before his death, which oc- 
curred in 1631 ; which detailed his adventures 
in the East, prior to his first visit to America 
Perhaps full justice has not been done to the 
character of this brave and adventurous 
navigator and traveler. He was inferior to 
few of the daring men of that and a former 
age, who made discoveries in this western 
continent,at great dangers and perils ; and may 
justly be ranked near to Columbus, the Ca- 
bots, Raleigh, Gosnold, (Qorges and Hudson. 
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Hint! to MeclianiGS* 

Avoid giving any long credits even to your 
best customers. A man who pays easily will 
not thank you for the delay ; and a slack, 
doubtful paymaster is not too valuable a cus- 
tomer to dun sharply and seasonably. A fish 
may as well attempt to livs without water, or 



a man without air, as a mechanic without 
punctuality and promptness in collecting and 
paying his debts. It is a mistaken ?nd ruin- 
ous policy to attempt to keep or get business 
by delaying collections. When you lose a 
slack paymaster from your books you only 
lose the chance of losing your nnoney, and 
there is no man who pays more money io 
lawyers than he who is least prompt in col- 
lecting for himself. 

Take care how you agree to pay money 
for your stock, your provisions, your rent, 
or your fuel, and take dog-skins for your 
work. One hand must wash the other, as 
Poor Richard 8ays,or both willgotojail dirty. 
Every man*8 trade ought to bring him money 
enough to pay all money demands against 
him, and no man can stand it long who does 
not get money enough from his business to 
pay the cash expenses of carrying it on. 



Tbe Bells of Ht. Mary's, I^imeriok. 

*Tlioae eveaiBg bellt-^UiOM ereninf bells.* 

Muoma** MsLODiu. 

Hark! one sound alone reaches us here ; 
and how grand, and solemn, and harmonious 
in its monotony ! These are the great bells 
of St. Mary*s. Their deep-toned vibrations 
undulate so as to produce a sensible eflect on 
the air around us. The peculiar fineness of 
the sound has been often remarked ; but 
there is an old story connected with their 
history which, whenever I hear them ring out 
over the silent city, gives a something more 
than harmony to the peal. I shall merely 
say, that what I am about to relate is told as 
a real occurrence ; and I consider it so touch- 
ingly poetical in itself, that I shall not dare 
to supply a fictitious name, and fictitious cir- 
cumstances, where I have been unable to 
procure the actual ones. 

They were originally brought from Italy— 
they had been manufactured by a young native 
(whose name the tradition has not preserv- 
ed,) and finished after the toil of many years ; 
and he prided himself upon his work. They 
were consequently purchased by the prior of 
a neighboring convent ; and, with the profits 
of this sale, the young Italian procured a little 
villa, where he had the pleasure of hearing the 
tolling of his bells from the convent diff, and 
of growing old in the bosom of domestic 
happiness. 

This, however, was not to eontinue. In 
some of those broils, whether civil or foreign* 
which are the undying worm in the peace of 
a fallen land, the good Italian was a sufferer 
amongst many. He lost his all ; and after 
the passing ^orm, found himself preserved, 
alone amid the wreck of fortune, friends, 
family, and home. The convent, in which 
the bells, the roaster-pieces of his skill, wers 
hung, was razed to the earth, and these last 
carried away into another land. 
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Tiie unfortunate owner, Imuiitecl by his 
memories, and deserted by his hopes, became 
R wanderer over Europe. His hair grew 
gray, and his heart withered, before he again 
found a home or a friend. In this desolation 
of spirit, be formed a resolution of seeking 
the place to which those treasures of his 
memory had been finally borne. He sailed 
for Ireland ; proceeded up the Shannon ; the 
vessel anchored in the Pool, near Limerick, 
and he hired a small boat for the purpose of 
landing. 

The city was now before him ; and he be- 
held St. Mary*8 steeple, lifting its lurreted 
head alcove the smoke and mist of the Old 
Town. He sat in the stern, and looked fond- 
ly toward it. It was at evening, so calm and 
beautiful, as to remind him of his own native 
haven in tlie sweetest time of the year. The 
broad stream appeared like one smooth mir- 
ror, and the little vessel glided through it 
with almost a noiseless expedition. 

On a sudden amid the general stillness, the 
bells tolled from the cathedntl ; the rowers 
rested on their oars, and the vessel went for- 
ward with the impulse it had received. The 
old Italian looked towards the city, crossed 
his arms on his breast, and lay back in his 
seat. Home happiness, early recollections, 
friends, family^all were in the sound, and 
went with it to his heart. When the rowers 
looked round, they beheld him with his face 
still turned towards the cathedral ; but his 
eyes were closed, and, when they landed, 
they found him cold ! 

Such are the associations, which the ring- 
ing of St. Mary's bells brings to my recollec- 
tion. I do not know how I can better 
conclude this tale than with the little melody, 
from which I have taken the line above. It 
is a good specimen of the peculiar tingling 
melody of the author's poetry — a quality in 
which he never has been equalled in his own 
language, nor exceeded in any other; — Why ! 
you can almost fancy you hear them ringing ! — 

* Those evening bells— those evening beIls-~ 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Ofyooth, and home, and native clime. 
When I last heard their soothing chime. 

* Those pleasant hours have passed away, 
And many a heart, that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darlsiy dweils, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

* And so Hwill t>e when I am gone ! 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
When other bards shall wallc those dells, 
And sing your praise, swe«t evening bells !* 



Konor to wbom bonor is due. 

At the lateUnion College commencement, 
the Honorary Degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon John Patterson, of this city, a Jonrney- 
Ipan printer, whose mathematical attainments 
richly emitted hhn to that distinction. Mr. 
Patterson, who served his apprenticeship at 



Buffalo, came to this city some twelve years 
ago, where he has since worked, and is still 
working as a Journeyman. He is now one 
of the best practical printers in the Union. 
By devoting those hours of relaxation which 
most of us idle away, to severe study, Mr. 
Patterson has not only stored his mind with 
useful general information, but acquired a 
knowledge of Mathematics which has won for 
him a Degree from one of the most reputable 
Colleges in the Union. In addition to all 
this, with a family to support from his earn- 
ings, Mr. Patterson has garnered up about 
^[3000 the fruits of patient toil and economy. 
Such an instance of industry and frugality 
combined with intellectual aspirations, is 
worthy of the palmy days oC Rittenhouse and 
Franklin. — Albany Eve. Journal, 

OeniiM and Matrimony. 

Thomas Moore, inliis life of Lord Byron, 
has devoted four or five pages to reflections 
on the unfitness of men of genius to the 
married state. That they are unfit, that they 
are disinclined, or that they are unfortunate 
in tlieir endeavors to enter into that state, 
would seem, at least in many instances, to 
require no other proof than is to be fmmd in the 
numerous cases of celibacy in the history of 
men of genius. That many of them arc unfit, 
or unfortunate in their choice, is also proved 
by the repeated instances of unhappy wedlock 
to be found among that class of men. 

Among the distinguished poets, who never 
married, may be mentioned Pope, Thompson, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and others among the 
modems ; and we know not how many among 
the ancients. Of those who have married 
and been unhappy, may be mentioned Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Lydon, Byron, fee. 
Dean Swift, though married would never 
acknowledge or live with his wife. 

If poets be, as they have been represented 
from old time, an irritable g-cntiw, this very 
peculiarity in their temper sufficiently ac- 
counts for their want of harmony in married 
life. . But what shall we say of philosophers, 
whose temper, one would suppose, %vas better 
calculated for the exigencies of matrimony ? 
And yet it would appear that they are not 
the men for the ladies. Whether it is that 
men of the most powerful minds have not the 
softness and gentleness requisite to win the 
love of the fair, and retain it ; or whether 
they think it beneath their attention to devote 
a thought to those things that engage the 
minds of ordinary mortals; or whether the 
occupation of their thoughts in the field of 
philosophy prevents their attention to the soft 
endearments of the heart— certain it is that 
many of the greatest have trod tlie path of 
life alone, and gone down to the grave, 
unblest with the sweets of wedded love. 
Among these may be named Newton, Bacon, 



Locke, Galileo, Descartes, Bayle, Leibnitz, 
Boyle, Hume, Gibbon, and a long list of 
others, illustrious for learning, science, and 
intellectual greatness. 

From these and other cases in whicli his- 
tory is fruitful, one conclusion must naturally 
be drawn— and we leave our readers to decide 
which it is,— either that philosophers or men 
of genius are not formed for the blessings of 
the matrimonial tie, or are exceedingly negli- 
gent or unfortunate in so often missing them. 

Meeting between tlie Patriot Pe« 
listes and tlie Traitor JFalian. 

The loyalty and prowess of the good 
knight Pelistes had gained him the reverence 
even of his enemies. He was for a long time 
disabled by his wounds, during which he was 
kindly treated by the Arab chieftains, who 
strove by every courteous means, to cheer his 
sadness and make him forget that he was a 
captive. When he was recovered from his 
wounds they gave him a magnificent banquet, 
to testify their admiration of his virtues. 

Pelistes appeared at the banquet, clad in 
sable <irmor, and with a countenance pale and 
dejected, for the ills of his country evermore 
preyed upon his heart. Among the assem- 
bled guests was Count Julian, who held a high 
command in the moslem army, und was 
arrayed in garments of mingled christian and 
morisco fashion. Pelistes had been a close 
and bosom friend of Julian in former times, 
and had served with him in the wars in 
Africa, but when the Count advanced to 
accost him with his wonted amity, he turned 
away in silence and deigned not to notice 
him ; neither, during the whole of the repast, 
did he address to liim ever 9MK,d, but treat- 
ed him as one unknown. » 

When the banquet was nearly at a close, 
the discourse turned upoqi^e events of the 
war, and the moslem chieftains, in great 
courtesy, dwelt upon the meritaj>f many of 
the christian cavaliers who had vftn in battle, 
and all extolled the valor of those who had 
recently perished in the defence of the con- 
vent. Pelistes remained sUeot for a time, 
and checked the grief which swelled within 
his bosom as he thought of his devoted 
cavaliers. At length, lifting up his voice, 
' Happy are the dead,' said he, • for they rest 
in peace, and are gone to receive the reward 
of their piety and valor! I could mourn over 
the loss of my companions in arms, but they 
have fallen with honor, and ar6 spared the 
wretchedness I feel in witnessing the thral- 
dom of my country. I have seen my only 
son, the pride and hope of my age, cut down 
at my side ; I have beheld kindred friends 
and followers falling one by one around me, 
and have become so seasoned to those losses 
that I have ceased to weep. Tet there is one 
man over whose loss I will never cease to 
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grieve. He wa9 the loved conipanioii of my 
youth, and the steadfast associate of my 
graver years. He was one of the most loyal 
of christian knights. As a friend he was 
loving and sincere ; as a warrior his achieve- 
ments were above all praise. AVhat has 
become of him, alas, I know not ! If fallen 
in battle, and I knew where his bones were 
laid, whether bleaching on the plains of 
Xeres, or buried in the waters of the Guada- 
lete, I would seek them out and enshrine 
them as the relics of a sainted patriot. Or 
if, like many of his companions in arms, he 
should be driven to wander in foreign lands, 
I would join him in his hapless exile, and we 
would mourn together over the desolation of 
our country !' 

Even the hearts of the Arab warriors were 
touched by the lament of the good Pelitttes, 
and they said— * Who was this peerless friend 
ID whose praise thou art so fervent ?' 

* His name,' replied Pelistes, * was Count 
Julian.' 

The moslem warriors stared with surprize. 
* Noble cavalier,' exclaimed they, ' has grief 
disordered thy senses ? Behold thy friend 
living and standing before thee, add yet thou 
dost not know him! This, this is Count 
Julian !' 

Upon this, Pelistes turned his eyes upon 
the count, and regarded him for a time with 
a lolly and stern demeanor ; and the coun- 
tenance of Julian darkened, and was troubled, 
and his eye sank beneath the regard of that 
loy«nl and honorable cavalier. And Pelistes 
said, * In the name of God, I cliarge thee, 
man unknown ! to answer. Dost thou pre- 
sume to call thyself Count Julian ?' 

Thetount reddened with anger at these 
words. •Pelistes,' said -he, *what means 
this mockery, thou knowest me well ; thou 
knowest me for Count Julian.' 

' I know thee for a basejrapostor ?' cried 
PeliMes. ' Count Julian was a noble gothic 
knight ; but thou appearest in mongrel moor- 
ish garb. Count Julian was a christian, 
faithful and devout ; but I behold in thee a 
renegado and an infidel. Count Julian was 
ever loyal to bis king, and foremost in his 
country's cause ; were he living he would be 
the first to put shield on neck and Innce in 
i«8t, to clear the land of her invaders ; but 
thou art a hoary traitor! thy hands are 
stained with the royal blood of the Goths, 
and thou hast betrayed thy country and thy 
Qod, Therefore I again repeat, man un- 
known! if thou say est thou art Count Julian, 
thou liest ! My friend, alas, is dead ; and 
thou art some fiend from hell, which hast 
taken possession of his body to dislionor his 
memory and render him an abhorrence among 
men !' So saying, Pelistes turned his back 
upon the traitor, and went forth from the 
banquet ; leaving Count Julian overwhelmed 



with confusion, and an ob}ect of scorn to all 
the moslem cavaliers. — From Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain^ by iVashington Irving* 

The Hues of Aatamn. 

AN INDIAN TRADrnON. 
Butevory drop this living tree contains 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan's veins, 
*•«♦«•« 

Bere load of lances, in my blood imbrued, 
Again slioi upward, by my blood renewed. 

Drydkn's VmoiL. 

* Thos£ bones, stranger ?' said the pioneer, 
*why, that ignorant varmint can tell you 
nothing about them ; they were the frame- 
work of men who kicked their shins against 
these knobs a million years before his people 
came here to scare the game and bitru the 
Prairies.' 

The Indian evidently understood the words 
of the rough hunter, though he did not vouch- 
safe a reply to the hereditary enemy of his 
race. He did not seem, however, to take 
offence at the interruption, but waiting pa- 
tiently till the other had finished, he drew up 
his blanket around him, and rising to his feet, 
stood erect on the mound. The light of our 
fire was thrown full upon his attenuated fea 
tures, and lit them up with almost as ruddy 
a glow as that which bathed the autumnal 
foilage before him. He was mute for some 
minutes, and then spoke to this effect. 

•Yes, they were here before my people, 
But they could not stay when we came, no 
more than the Red-man now can hide from 
the presence of the Long-knife. The Master 
of Life willed it, and our fathers swept them 
from the land. The Master of Life now 
wishes to call back bis red people to the 
blessed gardens whence they first started; 
and he sends the Pale faces to drive them 
from the countries which they have learnt to 
love so well as to be unwilliifg to leave them. 

• It is good. Men were meant to grow 
from the earth like the oak that springs in the 
pine barren, or evergreen that shoots from 
the ground where the tree with a falling leaf 
has been cut down. 

< But listen, brother! Mark you the hue 
that dies every leaf upon the tree ? It is bom 
of the red water with which its roots were 
nourished a thousand years ago. It is the 
blood of a murdered race, which flushes every 
autumn over the land when yearly the moon 
comes round that saw it perish from the 
ground.' 

Taste for Reading. 

Th£rk is nothing that I would more 
strongly recommend to young people, of both 
sexes, than to acquire a taste for reading 
At home or abroad, it is comfort in pros- 
perity, and a solace in adversity. Whether 
a man continue to live by his own family 
circle and fireside, or roam abroad in foreign 



lands, he has at all times a few idle momenis 
to spend. It has been remarked by an int di- 
ligent traveler — I think the indefatigable 
Ledyard— that it was chiefly owing to the 
taste he had acquired for reading, when he 
\\as young, that be was enabled to witlistand 
the many temptations to the vice and folly 
that beset the path of the traveler. — It enabled 
him to spend a leisure hour with pleasure 
and with profit, when he would, otherwise, 
perhaps from mere ennui, have sought the 
company of revelers, to escape from the bur- 
then of himself. 



A Contrast.— How diiferent is the view 
of past life, in the man who is grown old in 
knowledge and wisdom, from that of him who 
is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The 
latter is like the owner of a barren country 
that fills his eye with prospects of n:)ked hills 
and plains which produce nothing ehher pro- 
fitable or ornamental ; the other beholds a 
beautiful and spacious landscape, divided into 
delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful 
fields, and can scarce cast bis eye on a sin- 
gle spot of his possession that is not covered 
with some beautiful plant or flower. 

lietters ComUOMinf Renal ttances* 

Rueivedat tki* OJUt^ ending fFednetdaf lost^d§dncting 
tk« a/mount of Po9t*g«paid, 
D. B. L. Newark, N. Y. tSjOO; E. D. Curdsrtne, Ma. 
•1,00 ; J. B. C. Austeriitz^N. Y. 81,50 ; J. C. O. Camlllus, 
N. Y. 81,00 ; A. H. Lima, N. Y. 1 10^ ; J. M. B. Cazenovla, 
N. Y. tO.STi ; P. M. Oakfield, N. Y. 8^,00 ; N. 8. AueusU, 
Ga. 810,d0: J. 8. L. PortlaDd C«ut«r, N. Y. 81,00: 8. D. 
New-York. 81,00 ; 8. B. Coxsackie, N. Y. 81,00; U. It R. 
Unadilla,N. Y;81,00. 

CtTLTTRB or Silk.— A practical treaUse upon tbfs Inter- 
esUnK subject, whicb Is bieginnlnir to ezdte so extensltrelT 
the public attentiun->-as it should have done long since— M 
about being publiithed by Mr. F. G. Comstock, Secretary of 
the Hartford County Silk Society, and editor of the Silk 
Culturist. The work will be adopted to the soil and cHinate 
of the United States, and will no doubt meet with an ex- 
tensive demand. 

The Weymouth Tunnel under the river of tJMt name, 
is the first complete tunnel under the bed of any navigable 
river in the kingdom. It fs45U feet in length, elliptical in 
shape, of Roman cement, aiid lixbied by gas. 

The gross receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road 
Company, for the last year, were 8^63,368 10, of which 
803,540 22 were for passenaers. The gross Increase of last 
year, on the revenue of 1^4. was 857,990 SS. 

A suit Is now pending in the Court of Errors at Albany, 
N. Y. In which Mr. Lorillard, of New- York, Is defendant, 
at the suit of John H. Coster, and others, Involving upward* 
of three millions of dollars. 

The number of seamen belonging to the U. States, esU- 
mated with as much accuracy n» posHble, Is 103,000; of 
whom there are In foreign trade 50,000; la tJM coasting 
trade, in vessels of nearly or over 100 tons burden, 25,000 ; 
In the cod fishery, 5000: In steam veaaela 10S9 ; and in the 
United SUtes navy, 6000. 



In this city, on the 97th ult. by Wheeler H. Clark, Esq. 
Thomas Lees, Merchant of Albany, to Maria Wateman, 
of the same place. 

At Albany, on the 9d hist, by the Bev. Mr. Vermilye, 
Mr. James M. French, to Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of the 
Hon. James Vanderpoel. 

At New- York, on the 3d Inst. Rev. Lewis Pease, of 
Canaan, to Miss Ann {iliza Wheeler, of Great Barrlogion, 
Mass. 

]>1JBI»« 

In this city, on the 2d Inst. Mrs. Elisabeth McKlnatry, 
relict of Ca|k. Thomas McKlnstry, aged 77 vears. 

On the 6tb Inst. Charlotte M. Van Rensaelear. daughter 
of Henry R. Van Rensselaer, in the SSd year of her age. 

On the 4tb inat. Stephen, son of the widow Ten l^yck, 
aged 12 years. 

On the 1st hut. Harriet wifii of Peter L. Tayh>r, aged 94 
years. 

At Ktederbook, on the 9M alt. after a llngeriag illneee, 
Aon, daughter of John Van Dyck, aged about SSyetrs. 
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Many pieces of poetry have, within the la»t two yeara, 
attracted the public attention for their sweetness, and what 
miCbt be called thoir gentle beauty, with the signature of 
C. E. Da P. They were Icnown to a favored few as the 
productions of Mrs. Da Ponie, the wife of the gifted Italian 
Professor of the New York University. The following 
touching lines were the first she ever published and will 
•ssert for themselves, with all lovers of Bong, their claims 
to tkr9r,-~Metr»p0liiatu 

Tlie Bride* 

BT MBS. C. E. DA PONTE* 

Thet brought me to another land 

Across the ocean wide, 
To dwell with strangers and to be 

A young and happy bride. 
They called me beautiful and fair ; 

But yet I know mine eye 
Hath lost the brightness that it had 

Beneath my own sweet sky. 
They wreathed, too, in my shining hair, 

The jewels of their race ; 
I could but weep to see how ill 

They suited with my face. 
Alas ! upon my altered brow 

Their garlands flash in vain ; 
My cheek is now too pale to take 
■ The tint of joy again. 
I tread their fairy halls at night, 

And all have smiles for me : 
I meet with thrilling looks that make 

Me dream of home and thee. 
£[ow beautiful are all things here ! 

How wonderful and bright ! 
*nie very stars appear to shed 

A softer, newer light 
But yet I feel my heart would give 

Them all for one sweet flower, 
Plucked from the valleys, where my feet 

First trod in childhood's hour : 
Where I beheld the ocean flow 

So proudly by the shore ; 
And saw the moonlight stream upon— 

What I shall see no more. 
I loved, upon the dark green rock, 

To take my lonely seat, 
And watch the heaving billows throw 

Their sea- weeds at my feet ; 
To meet the summer winds, and hear 

Its murmurs in the trees ; 
And think thy voice was whispering me 

With every passing breeze. ' 
Yet sometimes, in my dreams, I view 

High ruins, lone and dark; 
And sometimes I am on the sea, 

Within my own loved bark. 
And softly then we float along. 

Beneath the twilight star — 
Once more I see the sky I love. 

My own dear home afar. 
Once more I twine around my brow 

The little flowers so pale ; 
Once more I think my mother's voice 

Comes sighing on the gale ; 
And then there is a wild sweet joy 

That thrilli me in my dreams — 
Flinging its radiance on my heart 

Like sunset's golden beams.. 



TUe Happiest Time* 

BY MABY AKN BBOWNE. 

To be resigned, when ills betide, 
Patient, when favors are denied. 

And pleased with favon glvefr^ 
Most snrely this is wisdom's part. 
This is that Incense of the heart 

Whose fragrance breathes to heaven.^-COTTOif . 

When are we happiest? When the light of mom 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest; 

When cheerful soundsare upon the fresh winds borne, 
Till man resumes his work with blither zest ; 

While the bright waters leap from rock to glen, — 
Are we the happiest then 7 

Alas, those roses ! — they will fade away. 
And thunder tempests will deform the sky $ 

And Summer heats bid the Spring buds decay, 
And the clear, sparkling fountain may be dry { 

And nothing beautiful adorn the scene. 

To tell what it hath been ! 

When are we happiest 7 In the crowded hall 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee 1 

How soon — how very soon, such pleasures pall ! ' 
How fast must falsehood's rainbow coloring flee ; 

Its poison flowrets brave the sting of care : 

We are not happy there I 

Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers 7 

When goeth round the laugh of heartless mirth. 
And when Affection from her bright urn showers 

Her richest biiim on the dilating heart 7 

Bliss ! is it there thou art 7 

Oh no ! — not there : it would be happiness 
Almost like Heaven's if it might always be ; 

Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity, 

But they are things of earth, and pass away — 

They must— they must decay ! 

Those voices must grow tremulous with years. 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom; 

Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears. 
And at the last close darkly in the tomb. 

If happiness depend on them alone, 

How quickly is it gone ! 

When are we happiest, then 7 O, when resigned 
To whatsoe'er our cup of life may brim ; 

When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth ! — and trust alone in Him 

Who giveth, in his mercy, joy or pain : 

Oh ! we are happiest then ! 



From the Knickerbocker. 
Tlie Tomb of JTesephtne* 

* A Josephine, Eugene ci Uortense.' 

Empbbss of £a]rth.'s most polished clime ! 

Whose path of splendid care 
Did touch the zenith point of hope, 

The nadir of despair. — 
Here doth thy wronged, confined heart, 

Resign its tortured thrill. 
And slumber like the peasant's dust. 

All unconcerned, and still 7 

Did Love yon arch of marble rear, 

To mark the hallowed ground. 
And bid those doric columns spring 

With clustered roses crowned 7 
Say,~did it come with gifts of peace 

To deck thy couch of gloom, 
And like relenting Athens bless 

Its guiltless martyr's tomb 7 



No ! no ! the stern and callous breast 

Seared by Ambition's flame, 
No kindlings of remorse confessed 

At thy remembered name ; 
Alike the Corsican adjured 

With harsh and ingrate tone. 
The beauty and the love that paved 

His path¥ray to a throne. 

He turned in apathy to gaze 

Upon his Austrian bride. 
Nor heard dark Fate's prophetic sigh 

That warned the fall of pride — 
Saw not the visioned battle-shock 

That cleft his Babel-fame, 
Nor marked on far Helena's rock 

A sepulchre of shame. 

France!— France ! — by thy indignant zeal 

Were honors duly paid 7 
And did thy weeping fondness soothe 

Tbe unrequited shade 7 
Bad* St thou yon breathing statue strive 

Her faultless form to show 7 
But rushing on in reckless mirth, 

That empire answered— No ! 

Then lo ! a still small voice arose. 

Amid that silence drear. 
Such voice as from the cradle bed 

Doth charm the mother's ear ; 
And then methought, two clasping hands 

Were from that marble thrust 
And strange their living freshness gleamed 

Amid that sculptured dust 

Empress !— 4he fiUial blossoms nursed 

Within thy bosom's fold. 
Survived the wrath that throned Love 

To heartless Glory sold ; 
Those hands thy monument have reared. 

Where pausing pilgrims come,— r 
That voice thy mourning requiem poured. 

Though all the world was dumb. 

L. H. S. 



Notice* 

dOr New Subscribers can be famished with all the 
previous numbers of the prevent volnme, and ail the back 
volumes except the 1st and 8d. 



Book & Job Printinffy 

Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of dilTemt 
colors, on new and handsome type, at the shortest notice 
and on the most reaM)uable terms, at this office. 



Alinanack§ for 1836* 

Stoddard's Diary or Columbia Almanack, German, 
Uncie Sam*8, Farmers end Mechanics*, People's and Comic 
Almanacks, for sale wholesale and retail, at 

A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 



Blanks. 

A general assortment of Lawyers and Justiees* Blanks 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 

A. STODDARD. 
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From the Token end Atlantic Souvenir for 1S36. 

Nevr Year's I^ay* 

BT MISS SEDGWICK. 
[Concluded.] 

• Come with me, Madcliiie,' she said. 
Madeline followed, marveling at the young 
lady, who, even in her love passages dared to 
walk in light. • These humble persons are 
prompt to discern truth and rectitude, and to 
imbibe its influence from their superiors in 
station.* 

In a few minutes Lizzy and her maiden 
were on their way to the Sixth avenue, where 
lived a certain widow Carcy^ who, with her 
fbiir children, had lono; been blessed with 
Lizzy's friendship. This young lady not 
content with setting down her father's name 
als a subscriber to the widow's society, literally 
and most religiously obeyed the command 
which recognizes the first duty of the rich to 
the poor, and visited the widow and the 
orphan, and not only lightened their burdens, 
but partook their happiness. The poor feel 
a sympathy in their joys, more than the relief 
that is vouchsafed to their miseries, for that 
Ulways reminds them of the superior condi- 
tion of the bestower. Madeline, carried on 
her arm a basket containing substantia] gifts 
for the Careys prepared by Lizzy's own 
hands, an abundance of toys for the children, 
contributed by the little Percivals from their 
last year's store. 

The young Careys were all at the window, 
one head over another's shoulderi when Miss 
Percival appeared, and answered with smiles 
and nods to their outbreak of clamorous joy 
and shouts of ' I knew you would come Miss 
Lizzy ! I told mother you would come !' 

* And did 1 say she would not ?' said the 
mother, while her tears and smiles seemed 
contending which should most effectively 
express her gratitude. 

Lizzy had no time to lose, and she hastily 
dispensed her gifts ; one little urchin was 
taught to guidii, by most mysterious magnetic 
attraction, a stately goose through such a 



pond as might be contained within the bounds 
of a wash-basin. His brother was shown how 
to set up a Uttle village, a pretty mimicry of 
the building of Chicago, or any other of our 
wilderness towns that grow up like Jonah's 
gourd, and the two little girls, mlDiature 
woman, were seated at a stand to arrange 
their ten set and gossip with their pretty new 
dressed dolls, 

Lizzy as she paused for a moment to look 
attliem, was a fit personation of the Saint ofi 
a child's festival; she was not herself loo far 
beyond the precincts of childhood to feel the 
glow of its pleasures, and they were now 
reflected in her sparkling eyes and dimpled 
cheek. She looked to the good mother for 
her synripathies, but her back was turned, and 
she seemed in earnest conversation with 
Madeline, whose eyes,^8 she listened, were 
filled with tears. ' Why, what is the matter, 
Mrs. Carey ?' asked Lizzy, advancing and 
laying her hand on Mrs. Carey's shoulder. 

' Ah, Miss Lizzy, it's being thankless to n 
gracious Providence to speak of trouble just 
now, and to you. These flannel petticoats 
and frocks,' slie took up the bundle Madeline 
had just put down, * will carry my children 
warm and decent through the winter. God 
bless you. Miss Lizzy.' # 

' But what is it troubles you, Mrs. Carey ?' 

* There's no use in clouding your sun- 
shine. Miss Lizzy, this day above all others.' 

* But perhaps I can drive away the clouds, 
so tell me all, and quiokly, hecanse you know 
I must be at home and dressed before twelve 
o'clock.* 

Mrs. Carey did not require urging, her 
heart w^s fulU and there was a power, inij 
Lizzy's touch thai swelled the waters to! 
overflowing. 

The story was a very short one. When 
the collector had come for her rent the pre-!i 
ceding evening, he had told her that she must|| 
give up the room she occupied, at the close! 
of the week, unless she could pay double the ! 
rent she now paid, as that had been oflreredl; 
by one of her neighbors. Mrs. Carey i 
thought thi^ a very hard case, as she had her-j 
self increased the value of tlic property, by ' 



keeping thread, needles, and similar commod* 
ities to supply the neighbors, and gracing 
her windows with candies that attracted 
customers from a School in the vicinity. She 
could aflbrd, she said, to pay an advance, but 
double the rent, she could not, and where 
she should go, and how she should get bread 
for her children, she knew not, and now she 
cried so bitterly, i!iat the little objects of hci* 
motlierly fears forsook their toys and gather- 
ed around her, Lizzy's smiles too were 
changed to tears, but she soon cleared them^ 
away, for she was not a person to rest 
satisfied with pouring out a little booilesa 
salt water. 

* Who is your landlord, Mrs. Carey ?' site 
asked. 

Mrs. Carey did not know his name, s4ie 
knew only tiiat he lived at a certain number^ 
which she mentioned, in Leonard street. 

* I will stop there, as 1 go down,^ said 
Lizzy, * let Johnny put on his hat and coat 
and go with met- and i^ your 'landlord is .not 
cross and crusty, and hard and cold as 
marble, I will send you back good news by 
Johnny.' 

* Hard and cold as marble his heart roust 
be. Miss Lizzy, if you cannot soden it.' 

Lizzy, after dismissing Madeline with do- 
mestic orders, rung at the door in Leonard 
street, and no informing door plate telling the' 
proprietor's name, she inquired for the mas- 
ter of the house, and was ushered into the 
drawing room, and received by an elderly 
gentleman, who laid aside the newspaper he 
was reading, and gave her a chair so courte- 
ously that she was emboldened to proceed at 
once 16 business. She told the name of tho 
tenant in whose behalf she was speaking, and 
her distress at the communication she had ' 
received from his. agent, the preceding 
evening. 

The gentleman said he knew nothing of tho 
matter, that he confided the management of 
his rents to a trust-worthy person, who took 
good care of his concerns and never abused 
his tenants. Lizzy, then, with a clearness 
and judiciousness tliat astonished her audi-, 
tor, stated Mrs. Carey's circumstances, and 
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the seeming hardships of virtually ejecting j 
her from a tenement of which she had j 
enhanced the value by certain moral influ- 1 
ences, for she was sure that it was Mrs. 
Carey's good humor, kind tempered voice, 
and zeal in the service of her customers that * 
bad attracted custom to her liale shop, and 
made it observed and coveted by. her neigh- 
bors. Having laid a firm foundation in 
season, (the best mode of addressing a 
senMle man,) she proceeded td her super- 
structure. She described Mrs. Carey, she 
spoke with a tremulous voice of her past 
trials, and of her persevering, and as yet suc- 
cessful exertions to keep her little family 
independent of the public charities ; she 
d«6cribed the children, dwelt on the industry 
of lliese busy little bees, and the plans and 
the hopes of the motlier, till her auditor felt 
iiHich like one, ivbo from the shore, sees a 
little boat's hardy company forcing their way 
Mgainst the current, and longs to put ho his 
«ar to help tlieuu 
*• She shan't budge a foot, my deer,' said he 

* not one foot,'— 4ie rung the bell, wiped his 
eyes, cleared his voice, and ordered the ser- 
vant who opened the door, to bring m his 
writifig desk. The writing desk was brought, 
and he wrote, signed and sealed a promise to 
the widow Carey, to retain her as a tenant on 
the terms on which she had hitherto rented 
his apartment, so long as she regularly paid 
her rent. 

^ And now/ said he, explaining the docu- 
ment, and giving it into Lizzy's hands, *te)] 
me, my dear young lady, who yon are, that 
come forth on New Year's morning, on such 
an errand, when all the girls in the city are 
n-tzzmg and rigging to receive their beaux. 
Will you tcit me your name, my dear ?* 

* Elizabeth Percival, sir.' 

* Percival ! — William Percival's daughter, 
William Percival, who lives at the comer of 
Broadway and ■ street ?' 

• Yes sir,' she replied, smiling at the 
stranger's earnestness. 

* Extraordinary ! most extraordinary !' he 
exclaimed, and added as if thinking aloud. 

* I can understand, now— he ehouTd ■ 

' Good morning, sir,* said Lizzy, » I -wish 
yoli as happy a new year as your kindness has 
made for others,' as she was turning away 
with the suspicion that her host was under the 
influence of a sudden hallucination, when he 
seized her hand. ' Stop, my dear child,' he 
said, 'one moment— never mind, you may go 
now—I think'-^don't promise— but I think I 
shall see you again to day. It is good — did 
not you say so? — to make people happy on 
the new year. Good bye, my dear child, God 
Mess }0u.' 

Lizzy gave the precious paper into John 
ny's hands, and carefnlly noting the number 
of (he house, she hurried homeward, resolv 



ed, at the first convenient opportunity, to 
ascertain the name of its singular and inter- 
esting proprietor. There was something in 
his countenance that together with his prompt 
and most kind answer to her petition, made a 
deep impression on her heart. 

But she had no time now to speculate on 
her new acquaintance, it was not far from 
twelve o*clock, and that, as we all know, is the 
hour when the general rush of visitors begins 
on new year's day, 

Lizzy's toilet was soon despatched. We 
wish all young ladies, would, like her, take 
advantage of the period of freshness, bloom, 
roundness and cheerfulness, and not waste 
time and art io vieing with (and only obseti- 
ring) the inimitable adornments Of nature. 
Sure we are, that in the visiting rounds of this 
great city^ no lovelier group was seen, than 
that io Mr. Percival's drawing room, our 
friend Lizzy the mother, Hstert presiding 
over it. - 

From all that appeared, to offer the cus- 
tomary salutations of the season, Lizzy's 
thoughts often turned to him who did not 
came, who could not, must not, but she 
indulged a hope natural to the young and good 
(and thtrejbrt happy) that all would yet be 
well, and she met the greetings of the day with 
a face lighted with smilee, and a spirit of 
cheerfuhiess befitting them. Mr. Percir.iPs 
family being one of the oldest in the city, one 
of the most extended in its connexions and 
one of the few that have been resident here 
for several generations, their visitors were 
innumerable, and a continued stream poured 
in and poured out, emitting in its passage the 
stereotyped sayings of the season, such as, 

' Many returns of this happy season to you, 
Miss Percival — may you live a thousand 
years, and as much longer as you desire !' 

* A fine old custom this. Miss Percival, 
transmhted by our Dutch ancestors.' 

This staple remark was made and often 
Veiterated by %ome profane interloper, who 
had not a drop of the good old Dutch blood 
running in bis veins; alas, for the fallen 
dynasty ! 

*A custom peculiar to New- York and 
Albany, they have tried to introduce it into 
other eiYies, but it is impossible to transplant 
old usages, and make them thrive in a new 
soil.' 

* Charming custom,' exclaims an elderly 
friend, kissing Lizzy's offered cheek, and 
heartily smacking the children all around, • it 
gives us old fellows privileges.' 

*Uncommo4ily fine day, Miss Percival, 
much pleasanter than last new year's day, 
but not quite so pleasant as the year before.' 

* What a happy anniversary for the chil- 
dren ! a lovely group here. Miss Percival ,and 
the prettiest table, (looking at that on which 
the toys were 8i>read,) I have yet seen.' 



* I guess why,' replied little Sue, casting a 
sidelong glanoe at the speaker through her 
dark eye lashes, ' nobody but us, has a sister 
Lizzy.' 

< Do you keep a list of your visitors, Mise 
Elizabeth.' 

* In my memory. Sir.' 

*Ah, you should not trust to that, you 
should have the documents to show. Mrs. 
M. last year had two hundred on her list, and 
Mrs. H. one hundred and eighty, exclusive of 
marriecl men.' 

Lizzy was quite too young to make any 
sage reflections on the proteoos shapes of 
vanity. She laughed and said she cared only 
for the names she could remember. 

( What a splendid set out has Mrs. T.' 
exclaimed an enthusiastic lover of the fine 
arts, that minister to eating and drinking 
* oysters and Sandwiches, chocolate, coffee, 
wines, and whiskey punch.' 

* Whiskey punch I I thought' — ^Lizzy ven- 
tured modestly to say, * was banished from all 
refined society.' 

* Shockingly vulgar, to be sure — ^mais, 
chacum a son gout.' 

^ Mrs. L. has a most refined entertainment, 
champagne and cakes, upon my word, nothing 
but champagne and cakes.' 

* Ah but you should have seen the refresh- 
ments at the Mrs. C*s, quite foreign and 
elegant, (this opinion judiciously delivered by 
a youth who had been once over the ocean, 
on a six weeks agency to Birmingham,) soup 
pates de foie gras, mareschino, etc. etc.* 

*Is my cousin well to day?' asked Lizzy, 

' I hear she does not receive her friends.' 

< Tie up the knocker, John she said. 
Say to my friends I'm sick Pm dead.' 

But between ourselves, my dear Lizzy, the 
draperies to the drawing room curtains are 
not completed, that's all.' 

While some practised and ultra fashionable 
visitors were merely bowing in and bowing 
out, some other young gentleman, more umbi- 
tious, or more at leisure than the rest, made 
flights into the regions of original remark. One 
admired Miss Percival's bouquet, commented 
on the triumphs of roan's (especially that 
rare individual florist Thorburn's) art over 
the elements, and noted §ome very pretty 
analogies between the flowers and the chil- 
dren. Another lauded the weather, and said 
that nature had, last of all the publishers, 
come out with her annual, and the gentleman 
had found it • a Book of Beauty.' 

The morning wore on. Mr. Percival 
returned to his house, having made a few 
visits to old friends, and claiming as to the 
rest his age's right of exemption. He sat 
down and pleased himself with observing bis 
daughter's graceful reception of her guests. 
Her cordiality to humble friends, her modest 
and quiet demeanor to the class techDicallj 
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yclept beaux, and her respectful, and even 
reverential manner (a grace, ^e are sorrj to 
say, not universal among our young ladies) 
to her elders. In proportion as Mr. Perci- 
Val*fl heart overflowed with approbation and 
love for his daughter, he was restless and 
dejected. The ring had revealed her un-' 
changed aflfeetion for Henry Stuart, and he 
began to perceive that there was a moral 
imposibility in her withdrawing that aflfeetion 
in corapliiince with his wiH. He felt too, 
that his absolute will was no reason why slie 
should ; Harry Stuart deserved her, and he 
ivas obliged in his secret heart to acknowledge 
himself the only obstacle to their happhiess — 
happiness so rational ! so well merited ! 

They were most uncomfortable reflections 
to a father, essentially good hearted, though 
sometimes the slave (and victim as well as 
slave) of a violent temper. It was no wonder 
that lie exclaimed, in reply to a passing 
remark, * that this was a charming anniversary, 
so many new friendships begun, so many old 
ones revived.' 

* Pshaw, sir, that is mere talk, you may as 
well attempt to mend broken glass with patent 
cement, as broken friendships with a New 
Year's visit r 

• O, Percival, my dear friend,' interposed 
a contemporary, *you are wrong. I have 
known at least half a dozen terrible breaches 
healed on New Year's day. Depend on't 
tliese eminences from which we can look 
forward and backward-^these m9e stones in 
IKe which mark our progress, are of essential 
service in our moral training. One does not 
like, when he surveys his journey to it9 end, 
to bear on with him the burden of an old 
enmity.' 

*It t> a heavy burden,' murmured Mr. 
Fercival, in an under tone. liizzy caught 
the words, and sighed as she made their just 
application. 

* Mr. Percival,' said a servant, * there's a 
gentleman wislfes to speak to you in the 
library.' 

• Show him into the drawing room.' 

* He says his business is private, sir.' 

• This is no day for business of any sort,' 
grumbled Mr. Percival, as he left the room, 
in no very auspieious humor for his visitor. 

The morning verged to the dinner hour. 
Miss Percival's last lagging visitors had come 
and gone, but not among them had appeared, 
as she had hoped from his intimation, the 
kind landlord who had so graciously granted 
ber th& boon she asked, and whose manner 
bad excited her curiosity,—* There was 
something in his faee,' she thought, *that 
iaipressed me like a fumtltar friend, and yet I 
am sure I never saw him before— hetgho ! 
this new yearing after all is tedious when 
we see every one btit the one we wish most to 
see-— >! wonder if papa will let me continue to 



wear this ring — if he should* — the meditation 
like many a one, more or less interesting, 
was broken off by the ringing of the dinner 
bell. Her father did not answer to its call.— 
The children forsook their toys and became 
clamorous. The bell was re-rung. Still he 
came not. Lizzy sent a servant to inquire 
how much longer the dinner must wait. 
The servant returned with a face smiling all 
over and full of meaning, but what it meant 
Lizzy could not divine, and before he could 
^deliver his answer, the library door was 
thrown open, and within, standing beside her 
father, she saw the landlord, her morning 
friend, and behind them stood Harry Stuart. 
All their eyes were directed towards her, and 
never did eyes old or young, look more 
kindly. 

Come here, my dear child,' said her 
father.— Lizzy obeyed— « keep your ring Liz 
zy, and give Henry Stuart your hand ; as far 
as my leave goes, it is his for life.' 

♦What can this mean,' thought Lizzy, con- 
founded and not restored to her senses, by 
her lover seizing her hand and pressing it to 
his lips in the presence of a stranger. Her 
father interpreted and replied to the embar- 
rassment and amazement expressed in her 
countenance. 

* This gentleman is Harry Stuart's father, 
Lizzy! we were once friends, and are again, 
tirank God. I have been a fool, and he has 
been— foolish. Now look up boldly, my 
girl, and give him a kiss, and I will explain 
the whys and the wherefores afterwards.' 

The story afterwards most frankly told, 
was very like the stories of most quarrels 
among honest men. It had otiginuted in 
mutual mistakes, and been agravated and pro- 
tracted by suspicion and pride, till the morn- 
ing of the New Year, when conscience was 
awakened by the thrilling voice of that 
anniversary, and all tlie good feelings stirred 
by the charities of the season, and when Lizzy, 
like a dove of peace, was guitled by Provi- 
dence to the presence of Harry Stuart's 
father, and fairly made a perch upon his heart. 
After a little reflection, he obeyed the impulse 
the sight of her sweet face, and the revelation 
of her character had given him, and availing 
himself of the privileges of the day, songtit an 
interview with Mr. Percival. Mutual expla- 
nations and mutual concessions followed, and 
when nothing more remained to be explained 
or forgiven, Harry Stuart was sent for, and 
Lizzy admitted to the library, and the day 
ended with a general acknowledgment that 
this was to those reconciled friends, and 
united lovers, the happiest of all happy New 
Years. 

He must have been a most impudent hypo- 
crite who first wrote, • I am, sir, your most 
obedient, most humble, devoted servant.' 



Tbe H^Irew wiib the Pretty Fool. 

* Btk the bye, are you a marrying man ?' 
said Charles Russell to his bachelor friend, 
Frederick Somerville, as they discussed a 
cool bottle together at the Star and Garter, at 
Richmond. — • Bye the bye, Fred, are you a 
marrying man ?* 

* My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one 
hundred a year, and an allowance from my 
aunt of a second, for gloves and shoe strings, 
how can I entertain such an idea ? But why 
do you ask ?^ 

* Because I have just heard a strange whim 
which my cousin Ellen has taken into her 
head : *pon my soul, if she perseveres in it, I 
should like some good fellow like yourself, 
who will take care of her and her couple of 
thousands a year, to be the eccentric partner.' 

Fred's curiosity was now raised. He en- 
treated to be made acquainted with this strange 
whim ; and a fresh bottle having been placed 
before the two friends, it was not long before 
the generous ojieration of the wine, and our 
friend Fred's inquiries, prevented Russell 
from burthening himself any longer with the 
secret. 

And the secret was this : Ellen Cameron,a 
high spirited and self willed girl of two and 
twenty years of age, and an unincumbered in- 
come of as many hundreds, having been dis- 
gusted at the treatment which a fair relative 
had received from one whom, after an attach- 
ment of some years she had made her hus- 
band, vowed that, if she ever married it 
should be to a man to whom she should be 
introduced, for the first time, at the altar 
where she was to become his bride. 

It was a strange idea, doubtless ; but young 
girls, who are mistresses both of themselves 
and their fortunes, are apt to have strange 
notions. Ellen was one of these. With a 
good heart, an excellent understanding, and a 
cultivated ttiste, shehad just so much of oddity 
in her disposition as prompted her to make 
and enabled her to persevere, in this extra- 
ordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to 
possess charms for the somewhat romantic 
mind of Somerville^ who, having inquired as 
narrowly into the state of the case as Russell's 
relationship to the lady would admit, expres- 
sed himself willing, could she be prevailed on 
to accept him, to undergo the ceremonies of 
introduction and marriage at the same mo- 
ment. 

< But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know 
any thing objectionable in her temper or 
disposition. 

* Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No 
women is perfect, and Ellen has her failings ; 
but, despite certain eccentricities and pecu- 
liarities, I do believe you would live very 
happily together.' 
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*But, my clear Russell. I always vowed I 
never would marry even an nngel if she ex- 
hibited a superabundance of foot and ancle. 
Toll ine— has my fair incognita a pretty 
foot?' 

* On my word, she has — there is not a fel- 
low to it, I can assure you. But, I tell you 
what, although it is most unfair to Ellen — yet 
f will let you into a secret : she will be at the 
opera to-morrow night — you may get a peep 
:il her there.* 

Full pnrticulars of what box she was to occu- 
py, together with other means of identifying 
her, tvere asked and given. The following 
night saw Fred at the opera, before Spagno- 
leiti's magic tap had given the signal for the 
commencement of the overture. His eyes 
were instantly turned upon the box that was 
destined to contain the object of liis search — 
but that, of coucse, was empty. During the 
whole of the first act of the opera his attention 
was riveted to that spot, but not a soul broke 
in upon its solitude. 

During the divertisement which follow- 
ed, and exhibited attractions so powerful as 
to seduce the eyes of our hero from the 
object on which they liad so long been fixed 
the box was filled ; and when Fred turned 
his eyes again in tliat direction he felt con- 
vinced that the most prominent personage 
which it contained %vas the eccentric Ellen. 

His glass was now directed for some mo- 
mentous minutes to the box, and when he 
removed it to return the salutation of his 
friend Russell, who now approached him, he 
was muttering to himself, * By heavens I she 
is certainly a fine girl !' Nor did he exhibit 
any selfishness with regard to this feeling — 
he never attempted to keep it to himself, but 
instantly confessed as much to Russell. 

* She is ceit.iinly a very fine girl. — Can't 
you introduce me to your cousin my dear 
friend ?' said be. 

* Then the two thousand a year have no 
charms for you Fred,* was the reply. 

* Faith I but they have, though, and so has 
your cousin ; therefore, the sooner you speak 
a good word for me the better.' 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to 
his cousin*s, introduced the subject of his 
friend's admiration of her that evening, we 
cannot take upon ourselves to assert; but 
certain it is that Ellen's opera glass was, for 
the remainder of the night much more fre- 
«juenily directed to the part of the pit which 
was occupied by her aspirant than any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at 
some period, and, after sundry blushings and 
he.Vuations, Russell's wooing in his fricndV 
name sped favorably ; and six weeks after the 
eventful dinner at Richmond, saw a traveling 
chariot, with four of Newman's quickest, 
draw up at St. George's, Hanover-square, 
and deposit at the snug and sly vestry doorj 



the bridegroom expectant of Ellen Cameron 
and her twenty-two hundreds per annum. 

Here he was met by his friend Russell, 
whose obvious confusion and anxiety could 
not escape the notice of Fred. Somerville. 
He was about to inquire into the cause which 
produced this effect, when he was prevented 
by the arrival of the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from 
her carriage, but Russell seized him, and 
motioning him to withdraw, succeeded in 
leading him into the body of the church — 
not, however, before he had discovered that 
his intended had a very pretty foot, which 
was certainly without its fellow— ^or Ac sato 
she had hut one ! He was at first bitterly 
enraged at the deception which had been 
practised upon him, but Russell soon calmed 
his irritation by a very satisfactory explana- 
tion of his conduct. 

Well assured of Fred's worth and his 
cousin's amiability he had felt convinced in 
his own mind that their union would prove a 
happy one: but the circumstance of Ellen 
having unfortunately been deprived of one of 
her legs, he feared, would prejudice Fred, 
against her. His anxiety for the happiness 
of both parties had tempted him, tlierefore to 
conceal this f^ict; for knowing as he did, 
Fred's devotion to a pretty foot, be feared 
lest this enthusiiistic aduiiratioo of the ex- 
treme of feminine beauty should lose bim an 
amiable and wealthy woman, had be been 
told at once that although she bad a singu- 
larly pretty ii>ot, site had bvt one \ 

That this explanation was satisfactory we 
hav^ asserted already, and it was made evi- 
dent by the fact of the worthy clergyman 
being called upon immediately to perform 
the matcimonJal service^tosay nothing of the 
worthy clerk receiving triple fees upon the 
occasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of atten- 
tion at the time, and many ill natured jokes 
were cut upon the parties ; but they heeded 
litem not, and have been rewarded for it by a 
succession of many happy years. One of 
these malicious wittieisms only ^ill we 
record : 

* So. Fred. Somerville has married a woman 
of property I hear — old of course,' said a 
yoQiig guardsman at Brook's. 

* Not exactly old,' was the answer, from a 
quandam rival of Fred's — * not exactly old, 
Uut with one foot in the grave. 
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' Sam,' said a gentleman who wished to 
know the state of liis neighbor's b^akJi, ' go 
acro«s t^te street, and ask how old Mr. and 
Mrs. Sujith are.' 

The servant doing as required, returned 
the following answer : 

* Mr. Smith's compliments, and says he is 
about 70 and Mrs. Smith about 65 ' 
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From Uie New- York Mirror. 

I^ondou and its Asfociatiom. 

IM TWO PJLBT8— PAET TIB TIMMT. 
BY TUEOOOBE 8. FAT. 

The beautiful Corinne touches a tnm 
chord in Uie bosom of a traveler when coiii-> 
menting to Oswald upon her secret pleasure 
in repeating the names of celebrated foreign 
objects. Nor is the sentiment confined to 
the broken grand^er of Rome. In U Uie 
happiness of traveling largely consists. The 
AJps, the Mediterranean, Spain, Italjr^-cacU 
word, to the approaching stranger, is imbued 
with a ceruin delight and pride. There is 
even a triumph in the acbieveiuenta of a tra- 
veler. He grows with what be 8ee«. His 
mind acquires a self-imagined stature, and 
bis fellow-creaOures diuninish to piggies. 
Mankind* to bis omnipresent eye, shows like 
bees on a carpet. He has straddled ovec 
them like the colossus. He has stalked 
through millions of them, as if tbej bad been 
pismires — wliole nations and languages in a 
day. His foot has been in Paris and Jeru- 
salem, in Canton and in Quito. He has laid 
one hand on the polar ice, the other on the 
equatorial desert. The very globe has become 
his toy. He has literally measured its ample 
sides, and sat astride upon its huge back, as 
if it had been his steed. 

My itinerant ambition is enlarged indefi- 
nitely. Had fortune blessed me with wealth 
and leisure, I sliould certainly employ many 
more years in this delightful game with space 
and history. I am- now burning with a ferer 
for Egypt, Palestine and Arabia* You most 
not be surprized to learn that F have joined 
the Bedouins of the desert, tliat I am install- 
ed in tiie canip of some civil Emir, or that I 
am accompanying a flock of sheep and camels 
to the same springs and pastures which 
attracted the cotemporaries of Mahomet or of 
Moses. 

Of all the places which we have visited, few 
excite such a powerful charm over my mind 
as London. Even among^ the many conse- 
crated scenes of the continent— 4he antique 
monuments, lonely ruins and icy moumains, 
the renowned seas, bloodstaUied plains, and 
cities so brilliant in history and ron^nc^— 
perhaps the attractive associations of London 
to the mind of an American cannot be deem- 
ed of inferior interest^ For days I have wan- 
dered through her gloomy fogs and smokj 
streets, noting the dim Outlines of ber huge 
and cumbrous structures, musttig by the 
Tower, the Abbey, Westwinstsr-hall, and St. 
James's ; gazmg over tlie balconies of the 
colossal bridges ; marking, from vartoos 
remote poims« \he dark dome of St. Paul's 
dominatiug the whole, all merged in soot and 
smoke ; or, pausing by the stone agaiost which 
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Jack Cade struck his siuflf, crying, ^ Now is 
Mortimer lord of the c'liy ?' 

The history of England is more familiar, or 
at leiist nearer to us, than that of any other 
country. We have a sympathy with it. Her 
literature has entered more deeply into our 
mmds. Our common language places us 
more perceptibly upon a level ; and, in addi- 
tion, we cannot forget that, until a few years, 
her history was our own. The fact Jthat we 
have been born away from her, only enhances 
her charm. Distance ' lends enchantment to 
the view,* and the difTereuce of our own in- 
stitutions, and the structure of our govern- 
ment and society, also heightens, in a singular 
degree, the perception of ibe picteresque in 
her annals and literature. The measureless 
extent of London forms an adecjuate field for 
the rambles of an American addicted to 
revery, and I have Qi^joyed this idle species 
of pleasure to a degree approaching encliaiu- 
inent as nearly in the tlironged streets of the 
British metropolis, as amid the unpeopled 
roads and theatres of the eternal city. I 
know not where more dreams may be woven 
than along the worn thoroughfares of London. 
A thousand spots seem haunted with the 
ghost of knight and noble, king and queen ; 
;ind I love to seek them in the hour of twi- 
light, as much alone and wrapped in the past, 
as if I were a ghost myself. The necromancy 
of this is strengthened by the solitude of a 
stranger amid the millions ; by the striking 
novelty of wlrat he sees ; its (reedom from 
commonplace associations, and the fact that 
fae is engaged in no busintts (that awakener 
from pleasant reverie;^) with the crowds or 
places about him. 

Ill the course of my preambulations, I am 
«ver coming upon some fine old remnant of 
history ; an edifice, a street, a statue, or 
square. In this way you acquire a magical 
companionship with the immortal beings who 
are gone. It is strange to say to myself, as 
I rove, * Here Elizabeth walked, yonder the 
lion-hearted Richard was crowned, these 
walls and turrets were raised by tlie eighth 
Harry. There Charles turned bis last look 
on the sky. The train of the haughty Wolsey 
swept along yonder garden.* 

London is a sea of associations. Leaving 
the present realities, as it were, upon the 
surface, you go down into the depths of the 
past ; and you are imbued with the spirit of 
people and things long gone by. True, these 
are but dreams. But under their operation, 
the mind acquires an intensity of existence 
for Us own conjurations, which seem more 
ftrtn than reality itself. J%a$^ in truth, 
beeomes the dream. Even the reality, with 
(be ceaseless thousands, with the roar rising 
broadly up to heaven, is in fact gliding away ; 
while the magnificent forms of the past, as 
tbejr are now, shall ever be-^eir earthly 



existeuce, immortal at least in tlie world of 
history and sculpture. 

I have had in Europe, indeed, little oom- 
parative companionship with the present. I 
am rarely in the mood to enjoy society. A 
spectral world of other ages, is continually 
going on around me. At the theatre*I see 
the wits, poets, and beaux of the past. Upon 
the stags the immortal Garrick, the majestic 
Siddons stalk among the performers. Amid 
the rush of the thousands through the streets, 
I behold Essex and Elizabeth, Raleigh and 
Richard, the Norman WiUiam, tlie fiery 
eighth Henry, Mary wrapt in malignant 
gloom, the lofty and destined Charles, Crom- 
well witfa^ his pious band of regicides, Pitt, 
Burke, and Wilkes, Junius and Fox. I 
stood the other day an hour by TempU-bar^ 
watching the throngs that passed through its 
narrow arches. In the various forms whach 
met my eye, I could imagine hundreds of tlie 
great and immortal whose mantles have 
brushed its worn and venerable stones. The 
portly author of the Rambler went gloomily 
under its arch, and Pope stole by, and John 
Milton and Thompson lost in thought, aad 
the learned Oibbon and Goldsmith, and the 
shapes of every age swept on together, for 
my roind had no time to refer them to their 
respective eras ; and at length sweet Will 
Shakspeare glided slowly on, musing on some 
of his unwritten plays, Macbeth, peradven- 
ture, ofc* the Midsummer Night's Dream or 
Othello. Ha { He stops. He folds his arms. 
He looks up at the black and age-worn sculp- 
ture which has been washed for so many 
ye^rs with the fogs of heaven, and often with 
dripping gore from the heads of the bravest 
ot England* He seems lost in thought. 
Could I but catch his eye. WiU! WiU 
Shakspeare ! Pshaw ! It is but some youthful 
stranger OHising like myself oa tliis antique 
relio, attd moralising upon the millions who, 
century after century, have gone through its 
silent gate.* It would take me a life time to 
become a mere commonplace mortal in these 
old Loudon streets. If I sometimes forget 
myself, or ratlier remember myself, I find 
that I am waUung by Tyhum, or Towsr*hill— . 
places renowned in history for so many 
executions ; or, I look upt, and lo ! there is 
Bedlam, or Newgate, or Northumberlaud- 
honse, or Guild liall, or the Bank, er the 
Royal ExcbangjBi or Billingsgate, or Fleet- 
prison, or the Tower, or any other of the 
innnmefsble names interwciv en in ray memory 
with many s quiet hour of reading. 

I have certainly never enjoyed the plea- 
sures of walking so nuuih as in London. In 
the dfrm plaoe, in all the continental cities no 
accommodation whatever, or the most slight 

*I am aware that thii gate was erected aAer Shake*- 
paare*! thne, bot tiie iniife of tiie poet would not await 
the AMent of chronology to Intrude upon mj reverie in this 
■pot. 



and inadequate, is given to the pedestrian. 
Our convenient and secure side-walks are 
rarely to be found. lu London, as in our 
American cities, proper pavements are pro- 
vided for pedestrians, and these street wan- 
derings have been among the most agreeable 
gratification of my visit abroad, a gratification 
enhanced by my comparative familiarity with 
the particular history of every thing I see, or, 
at least, with the ready means of information 
ever at my commaiul. Balfour old nursery 
tales, as well as the traditions and stories of 
our later years, are of London ; and there is 
a delightful chann in coming continually upon 
tokens which recall those boyish traditions. 
The hugh St. Paurs, and the slender monu- 
ment, are among the very first images of my 
infant memory; and now I cannot gaa^ on 
them thus palpably present, rising indistinctly 
through the murky fog, without a sweep of 
recollections half ludicrous and tialf mourn- 
fuk The imagination, too, is perpetually 
excited. Here you are shown the site of a 
tavern much frequented by the wits of tlie 
reign of Charles the Second. In anotlier 
place is the Talbot inn, and over the en- 
trance the fcdlowing inscription :— »* This is 
the inn whjsre Geoffrey Chancer, Knight, and 
niue-and-twenty pilgrims, lodged in their 
journey to Canterbury, in 1383.' In a third 
is the tavern in which tea was first sold, * as 
the certain cure of every disease.' The house 
occupied by Peter the Grertt remains near 
the Strand ; many vestiges of the old Roman 
wall are visible, Tlie * London stone,' whicli 
I believe I have previously ntentioned, is one 
of the oldest relics of the metropolis, having 
been known before the time of William the 
first. Then unagiae the additional pleasure 
of a ramble which conducts you to the house 
once iubabited by Frankliuy Penn, Byron^ 
Wesley^ Cromwell, Johnson, iane Shore* 
Oliver Gofdsmith, (where he wrote the Vicar 
of Wakefield,) Sir Isaac Newton, Milton, and 
I know not how many other men more inter- 
esting after all to us than Cicero or Cesar* 
Then the site of the Boar's-head tavern, and 
the Globe theatre, and the Bear gardes so 
celebrated in the time of Elissabeth, and 
Grub-street, and Cook-lane, and Dolly's city 
house in the time of the Tatler. I have not 
enumerated (of course) a hundredth part of 
the spots and buildings rendered interesting 
to the stranger by tli6 former residence of 
celebrated men; but perhaps having men- 
tioned asy, I shoutd not omit those of 
VoHaire, (while in London,) Beauisont and 
Fletcher, Butler, Prior, Richardson, Steele, 
Hoyle, Sheridan, Stern, Pope, and Cowley. 
I do net know what particular fevtores in this 
metropolis may strike others, but I find in 
these unobstrustve remnants of the past, the 
strongest, the most delightful, the most me- 
lancholy attractions. The splendid parts of 
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iiondon are modern and destitate of associa- 
tion. That which is generally most admired, 
has for me the least charm. But the older 
part of • the city* irresistibly draws my steps 
away from the pomp of wealth and the glare 
of fasliion. 

After haying roamed through and through, 
uround and across the lordly and throngect 
thoroughfares, the measureless suburbs, the 
steep hills and plains, the broad parks and 
Squares, the narrow alleys, and most of the 
streets of this mammoth metropolis, we are 
anxious to survey from a height and at a 
glance the whole scene. Behold me, then, 
at the summit of St. Paul's, looking dmvn 
from that stupendous altitude upon a dim 
plain, encircled only by the horizon, with a 
beautiful river winding in abrupt and grace- 
ful bends and gleaming splendidly through 
the hazy air, a wilderness, an ocean, a chaos 
of houses, fused into one indistinct limitless 
mass by the fog, smoke, and distance ; the 
fragments of cupolas, domes, steeples, tow- 
ers, monuments and bridges, faintly discov- 
erable through the mist, and the roar of a 
million and a half of my felUnr-beings, from 
a space of miles and miles, ascending solemn- 
ly to heaven^-the eloquent voice of the 
hngest city of the globe. I was looking down 
on England. I was looking down on Lon- 
dofU Indefinite it was and confused, baffling 
my attempts to trace its proportions, but its 
very darkness invested it with the sublimity 
of a vision. I gazed from the aerial altitude, 
and felt what a thrilling thing it was to travel, 
I recalled the turbid passions and vicissi- 
tudes of this very leviathan which now lay 
bristling and roaring at my feet. I_ pictured 
it, torn with civil war, and threatened with 
foreign invasion. Through the mist, close 
en my right, I could descry Smithfield mar- 
ketplace, where catholic and protectant had 
suffered by turns at tlie stake, lighted by the 
hand of religious fury. I could see West 
minster Abbey, and Hall, the ParTiament- 
house, etc. I could immediately beneath me 
distinguish Ludgate-hill,Ieading to the Strand, 
the thoroughfare through which king and 
queen, warrior and statesman, traitor, peti- 
tioner and mayor, had so o(len passed and 
repassed from the city and the prison, to the 
parlbment, the palace, and the court. A series 
of centuries rolled slowly before my imagi- 
nation with their startling events and vivid 
characters. What scenes have occurred 
beneath those stacks of chimmes, from the 
landing of Gcesar, till the oppressions of the 
throne drove a part of its subjects across the 
ocean to the rock of Plymouth and the 
freedom of America. It was with a pleasure 
more than lively, that I glanced over the 
ample dimensions of this mighty and famous 
L«oDdon. This, then, is the gigantic enemy, 
le coBtend against whose injustice and 



power, the founders of America girded on 
the sword. On one side a broken outline of a 
gray building mark the Tower. Had the 
colonies yielded, those walls would have 
enrJosed H^askington, and his more than 
Roman compeers; there the axe wlHch had 
(reed the souls of heroes, traitors and queens, 
of Essex, Gray, and Anna Boleyn, would 
have laid the sacred head of our hero and 
father — the nearest approach to perfection 
that history records-^low in the unhonored 
dust. If the wish of an obscure Individual 
could affect the destiny of nations and the 
purpose of Providence, the prayer that broke 
involuntarily from my bosom, leaning thus 
over that misty extent, would guide the 
country, so favored in its youth, only through 
scenes of peace, freedom, happiness and 
increasing virtue. 

It is nearly impossible to see London from 
St. Paul's, or the monument, even were the 
atmosphere naturally that of the eampagna. 
It is not only fog, which for the greater por- 
tion of die year, and of the day, shrouds the 
view, but the coal smoke spouted from thou- 
sands of chimnies, steamers, and factories, 
darkens the air with heavy soot. I was 
[peculiarly struck witli the blackness of every 
Ihing on first entering London by the river. 
The banks seemed hung with the sable dra- 
pery of the hearse— a strong contrast to the 
unclouded sky and climate of Italy. In order 
to |»rocure a satisfactory prospect from a 
lieight, you are obliged to rise before day- 
break and avail yourself of the brief interval 
from tlwt moment until the smoky vomitings 
of the innumerable fires again overcanopy all 
things. The idea of riding four or five 
miles (for even so far from the cathedral is 
the * west end,' the section where strangers 
usually reside) and mounting the insecure 
and toilsome ascent before day, is rendered 
more discouraging by the chance, at all hours 
existing, that, after your exertions, the fog 
may disappoint your wish. The difficulty 
of procuring this splendid view, would be 
lamentable indeed but for the substitute in the 
coUosseum, Mr. Homer's panorama. The 
edifice was erected for the purpose of this 
exhibition, and itself amply rewards a visit, 
striking the eye with a simple granduer that 
recalls the Pantheon of Agrippa. The paint- 
ing itself is said to surpass in extent every- 
thing of the kind hitherto attempted,occupying 
forty thousand square feet, or nearly an acre 
of canvass; and its minute accuracy is a 
theme of universal admiration and wonder. 
The illusion is delightfuU The mist, smoke, 
and general indistinctness of the first glance 
admirably illustrate the reality, and pMbaps 
for a fe# moments disappoint the hope of the 
spectator ; but, as he leans from the balcony 
over the expanse of distance, stretching away 
on every side like the campagna or the 



ocean, bounded only by the circling horizon, 
he gradually yields to the complete enchant- 
ment of his position. The spot on which he 
stands, and the balcony from which he 
gazes, are contrived to represent the summit 
of St. PauVs, on the lofly top of which he is 
supposed to be. He beholds, directly be- 
neath his eye, the broad round ui^ and back 
of the dome, angles of the sable roof, and 
the pinnacles of the subordinate cupolas, and 
the deception of the scene is thus carried to 
the very spot occupied by his foot, and the 
pillar which his half trembling hand grasps 
for support Not only did I continually for- 
get myself during the several hours of oar 
stay, but from the growing reality of the 
prospect, and the slight sensation of giddi- 
ness, of which I was occasionally conscious, I 
found it almost impossible to persuade my 
imagination that we were not actually in the 
clouds, gazing abroad through fields of empty 
air, and over miles of housetop and steeple, 
street, square, park and palace, and a hun* 
dred, a thousand spots consecrated by 
history and the spirit of the past. A nishof 
mingled emotions swept through my mind ; 
and it required a short time for this sadden 
and pleasing excitement to subside before I 
could enter calmly into an examination of the 
minute details. The identity of the scene is 
strengthened by the fact that the reality itself 
lies immediately around, and may be seen 
from the roof of the building in which yoa 
are, and that the roar which yetreaches your 
ears proceeds from the very spots and objects 
delineated in the picture. After a brief 
examination, the mass of haze, smoke, roof, 
and chimnies blended together into a chaos, 
confused, and apparently inextricable, bright- 
ens upon the eye like the interior of a 
shadowed apartment to one entering from 
the sunshine. Each moment as I gazed, the 
illusion became more magtcaL 'The skillful 
artist in the characteristic canopy of haze 
and smoke, has artfully created a texture 
dense in the first moment, but transparent 
and penetrable to the more accustomed ere. 
The stranger has, thus, placed immediately 
within his reach at every hour and season, 
and at a trifling expense of time or money a 
certain coiqf (Tail of the metro|)olis. 
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A Sfcetdi. 
A MOTHEK was kneeling in tbe deep hush of 
evening, at the coach, of two lafants, whose 
rosy arms were twined in a nratual embrace. 
A slumber soft as tbe moooUght tint fell 
through the lattice over them like a silvery 
veil, lay on their delicate lips— ^e soft bright 
curls that clustered on their pillow, were 
slighdy stirred by their gentle and heelthful 
breathings, and that smUe, wbich beams from 
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the pure depths of the fresh glad spirit, yet 
rested on their red lips. The mother looked 
upon their exceeding beauty with a moment- 
ary pride — and then, as she continued to 
gaze on the lovely slumberers, her dark eye 
deepened witli an intense and unutterable 
fondness and a cold shuddering fear came over 
faer, lest those buds of life, so fair, might be 
touched vith sudden decay,and go back in their 
kngfatnesB to the dust. And she Itft^^her 
▼oice in prayer solemnly* passionately, ear- 
nestly, tiut the diver of Life would still spare 
to her those blossomaoflove, over whom 
her soul thus yearned. — ^And as the low 
breached accents rose on the still air, a deep- 
ened thought came over her, and her spirit 
went out with her loved and pure ones into 
the strange wild paths of life, and a strong 
horror chilled her frame as she beheld mil- 
dew and blight settling on the fair and lovely 
of die earth, and high and rich hearts scathed 
with desolating and guilty passion, and the 
prayer she was breathing grew yet more 
fervent, even to agony, that he who was the 
fountain of all purity, would preserve those 
whom he had given her in their innocence, 
permitting neither shame, nor crime, nor folly 
to cast a stain on the brightness with which 
«he had received them, invested, from |lis 
hands as with a mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weakness of 
the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form stood 
behind the infant sleepers. * I am death,' said 
the specter, * and I come for these thy babes— 
I %m commissioned to bear them where the 
perils you depreciate are unknown ; where 
neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow caoreaeh 
the rejoicing spirit. It is only by yielding 
ihem to me you can preserve them from con 
tamination and decay.' A wild contlict-*»a 
struggle as of the soul parting in strong agony, 
shook the mother's frame, but faith and the 
love whiob hath a purer founi than that of 
earthward passions, triumphed, and she yield- 
ed up her babes to the specter. 

The Best Way to he Happy. 

Never sit down and brood over trouble of 
any kind. If you are vexed with yourself or 
the world, this is not the way to obtain satis- 
faction. Find yourself employment that will 
keep the mind active, smd depend upon it this 
will force out unwelcome thoughts. 

Who are the poor? are they the industri- 
ous? Those who labor provided their gains 
are small, have generally a feeling of indepen- 
dence with that little, akin to the rich man's 
treasure. 

Who are the unhappy ? Are they not those 
who are inactive, and sit still and tell us, if for- 
tune had only thrown this and that in their way, 
that they should have been far happier? 

It seems to me that there is a great defect 
iu the conduct of the unfortunate. If we are 



deprived of ordinary resources, instead of 
looking round and substituting other things, 
are we not prone to sit down and mourn what 
we have lost ? This deadens the energies, 
kills the activity of our nature, and makes us 
useless drones when we should be working 
bees. 

Beside^ this, indolence sets fancy at work, 
and presently we imagine ourselves to be in 
a condition that we are unfit to work. We 
get the habit of observing the changes in the 
wind, we feel our pulses, look at our tongues, 
and in a short time become regular dyspep- 
tics. Industry, then perserves health as well 
as happiness. 
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■ Small Things.— Wc were as much surprised at 
receiving a letter from the editor of the ' American 
Magazine,' Boston, subjecting us to eighteen cents 
postage, as he could well be at our trifling omission 
of giving credit to that work for the biography of 
* Capt John Smith,* which appeared in our last 
number. Criminal omission we are sure it cannot 
be called, as we have always endeavored to give 
credit for such articles as we have deemed worthy of 
transferring to our columns to whom credit was due ; 
and if at any time we happen to omit it, we ore always 
ready to rectify our mistake ; but such a petty impo- 
sition as subjecting us to p6stags^4>ft account of what 
he must have known was at most an unintentional 
error, is in our opinion beaeath the dignity of an 
editor or a gentleman, whatever may comport with 
his Boston notions. Thus much we say, presuming 
we had been in fault, which in this case we think 
will not be laid to our charge. The editor will not 
pretend to say that all the contenU of the Magazine 
are original, if so, we can point him to some that we 
know are not One, for instance, entitled * Beautiful 
Extract,' by N. P. Willis, ^s published in our 
ninth volume, not as original^ but cut from the 
columns of a common newspaper and credited to the 
author, appears in his September number now before 
us, without even the author's name; the ' Three 
Homes,' too we find in the same number, which we 
have seen before a thousand times, also * Is he Rich,' 
which he may find in our third number, published 
July last, not as original-'* Parental Hope,* by 
Mrs, Sigourney, is also an inmate of his September 
number, and should have been credited to the * Albany 
Zodiac,* which was done by us with all our negli- 
gence. Now Mr. Editor do you claim all these as 
originall If not, as iM con see nothing to designate 
* Capt. John Smith' as original, more than a hundred 
others we might name, where is the offence'? Surely 
not with us. If you had placed the word * original? 
over the head, or in any pftsition where it could be 
visible to mortal eyes, or, as in the case of the * Decr- 
fieM Mansion House' and others, said ' For the 
American Magazine,' we sliould undoubtedly have 
given you credit, as it is, if you are entitled to it, and 
have not received it, the fault lies at your own door. 

Death by Chabcoal.— On Wednesday evening 
last, two laboring men, boarding with a Mr. Bailey 
of this city, were suffocated by placing a furnace of 
charcoal in their bed-room. It appears that, being 
Ignorant of the deleterious effects of burning char- 
coal, they had used it to warm their room, for the 



purpose of sitting awhile before going to bed, and 
seating themselves on a chest, they were both found 
dead on the following nioriiiug. One bad fallen 
partly on the bed and the other near the door, which 
he had probably attempted to reach. The names of 
the unfortunate meB, who thus untimely perished, 
were James Frazier and Charles ■ - They were 
both natives of Ireland and steady, industrious men/ 



Awful Cokflagbation. — The particulars of 
this most dreadful calamity have, through the medi- 
um of the public prints, -already reached most of our 
readers. In the short space of eighteen hours, has 
the richest and most flourishing part of the city of 
New- York been laid in ruins ! ' A space of between 
thirty and forty acres of ground,' says the New- York 
Spectalorj * which thirty-six hours ago was covered 
with the noblest mercantile houses in the Union, full 
of life, and activity, and riches, presents but one pro- 
miscuous heap of smouldering ruins— piles of brick 
andmortar — smoking timbers — masses of crumbling 
walls, and broken columns — mingled with fragments 
and piles of scorched and now worthless goods, in 
such quantities as to make the heart sad indeed.* It 
is computed that 674 buildings were destroyed, and 
the whole loss of property sustained is estimated at 
fjleen millions of doUars — But who can estimate 
the amount of suffering that must have been and is 
still to be endured by thousands in consequence of this 
almost unheard of devastion ! 

I^ettere ComUaiilBir Renaltt«Mee«« 

RtceivU at tki» Qfle*, sniing WeinMduf tast,ds4Meting 
the mmsMU t §f Psstage paid. 
T. & M. BurlinctOD, N. Y. 93,00 ; P. C. New-Haven. Ct. 
•1.00: N. W. SslSbury, N. Y $1,00; B. B. Valstle, N. Y. 
fsloo A. H ValaUe, N. Y. $1,00; J. H. Claverack, N. Y. 
Ml'M ', C. C. W. SpringDorC, N. Y. $1,00; J. L. A. 8acket*s 

B. J. BulfWo, N. Y. $1,00 ; A. 
P. M. Rsdrock, N. Y. $5,00. 



, B. Turbutvillc, Pa. f2,00; R. 
K, M. M. Albany, N. Y. 90,50 ; 



SURIIIIARY. 

In coQseqaeiiee of the scarchy of lead in Texas, one 

Sentleman took up the pipes of bis squedact and run tbcm 
nto ballets. Many lisd converted the weiffats of their 
clocks to the same patriotic use, and even the ladles were 
ens aged hi moulding ballets, and other operatiomi calcula- 
ted to facilitate the great obieci the colonists have in view. 
UsxriTL VoLUKTSKRS.— Among the number ofthose who 
sailed last week for Texas, were six West PoiM Cadets. 

It is suted in the Boston Mercantile Journal, that stoves, 
la which antbracHe eoal is komed, are latsodaeed into 
some, if not all of the raU road psssenger cars whkh are 
put upon the difltoent roates flrom tliat city. 

SARRIED, 

In this city, on the 9th inst. bytlieRev. William Tbach- 
er, Mr. Roysl Cbase of Eastowo, to Maiy Caipenter of 
New- York. .. .^ . ^ « .-_ -^ 

On the lOth inst. by the same, Mr. Charles O. Coffin, to 
Miss Elteabeih Abell, brtlh of this c^ty. 

At Austerlits, on the 5th Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Dennison, 
Mr. Lorenzo Bawyer, to BUss Laura Ann Bullock, both of 
the above place. 

In Port Schuyler, N. Y.on tlie lUh of Oct. last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Woods, Mr. Norman Mlllington of GibbonsviUe, 
N. Y. to Miss Mary BedeU, daughter, of GUbenC. BedeU 
Esq. of the former place. . ^ « „ « ^ 

At the same place, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bronk, 
Mr. John Herring, ofOibbonsviUe, N. Y. to Miss Polly Nye^ 
ofthe former place. ^ ^ « ^ « ..v 

In Troy on the 8ih of Oct. last, by the Rev. Mr. Smilb, 
Jacob M. Howard, Esq. Attorney and CounBcllor at 
law, of Detroit, M. T. to Miss Catharine A. Shaw, of 

"sou^thShiAsbury.Vt.on theSSih of Oct. lest by the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Se»h D. Spencer, to Miss Sally Mat- 
tesoD, all of the same place. „ , «^ r. -r ^i. 

At Lee, on the 14th ln«l. by the Rev. Mr. J. W. Danforth, 
Mr. W.S. Churchill, of Stockbrldge, to Miss Mary Taylor, 
of the former place. 

At Port Gibson, Ontario cooncy, on the 80th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Easter, Mr. Jacob Saulpaogh, to Miss Caroline, 
daughter of Stephen ARing, Esq. aU of the above place. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 9th inst. Mrs. Mary, consort of Mr. 
JohnBennettjintkeTZyearofberage. 

On the 21st inst. Flletus Richmond, son of Henry and 
Hannab Rtchmond. _. .. » .. 

At Athens, saddsMly, on the SOth test. Tisaothy Battkec, 
an aged and respectable inbablumt of that viUsge. 
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For the Rural Repository^ 
TTinter* 

Tub cold blasts of Winter sweep over tlie bills, 
And mountains and valleys are covered with snow ; 

While frozen are rivers, and fountains, and rills:— 
No more through the valleys, soft-mumiuring, they flow. 

How changed is the prospect since Autuinn was here, 
When hillsides and valleys were laden with fruit; 

Not an object is seen now the lone heart to cheer. 
Nor a sweet sound is heard, for the songsters are mttte. 

No more do we hear, at ' the peep of the dawn/ 
The woodlark and robin*8 melodious lay ; 

No longer is heard the lone whippowil's eong, 
When evening has spread round her mantle of gray. 

The fair blooming maiden no longer is seen, 
Gay skipping the flower-bedecked valleys along-" 

No longer the swain, on earth^s mantle of green 
Reclining, chants sweetly his pastoral song. 

The fields are all stript of their foliage ao green, . 

And naked the hillsides and valleys are laid, 
And where'er the breath of cold Winter has been 

The l>eauties of nature are now all decayed. 

But thovfh Ike drtad Winter triinmliaatly rdgvit 
And Nature's fair charow have all gxmk to decay, 

Still at eye weMl oft meet the fair mafdens and swains, 
And cheerfcilly pass the cold Winter away. 

RokilBaki^. 

Tbe Sick Claild. 

* O, Mother, when will morning come V 

A weeping creature said, 
As on XI woe worn, withered breast, 

It laid its little head ; 
And when it does, I hope 'twill be 

All pleasant, warm, and bright. 
And pay me for the many panf^s 

1'vQ.felt this weary night 

* O mother, would you not, if rich, 

Like the Rector or the Squire, 
Burn a bright candle all the night, 

And keep a nice warm fire 1 
O I should be so glad to see 

Their kind and cheerful glow I 

thsn I ^duld not fe^l the night 
So very long, I know. 

* 'Tis true you fold me to yoxir heart, 

And Iciss me when I cry — 
And lift the cup unto my lip 

When I complain I'm dry. 
Across my shoulder your dear arm 

AU-tcnderly is pressed, 
And often I am lulPd to sleep 

By the throbbing of your breast 

* But Hwould be comfort would it not, 

For you as well as me 
To have a light — to haTe a fire — 
Perhaps — a cup of tea7 

1 often think I should be well 
If these things were but so-— 

For, mother, I remember once 
We hod them — long n^o, 

* But you were not a widow theo— 

T not an orphan boy ; 
When father, (long ago) came home, 
I o*tl to jamp with joy. 



I used to elimb upon his knee, 

And cling about bia neck^ 
And listen whilo he toM us tales 

Of battle and of wrecks 

* O had We not a bright fire tk^n i 

And such a many friends! 
Where are they all gone, mother dear, 

For no one to us sends 1 
I think if some of them would come, 

We might know comfoit now, 
Though of them all, not one eouM be 

Like kim, I will allow* 

'But he was sick, aud then his wouxhI* 

Would oflstt gire him pain, 
So that I cannot bear to wish 

Him with us once again^ 
You aay that we shall go to him 

In such a happy place — 
I wish it was this very night. 

That I might see his face !' 

The little murmurcr's wish was hearrf, 

Before the morning broke. 
He slept the long and silent sleep, 

From which he never woke ; 
Above the liule, pale, worn thing 

The sailor's widow wept. 
And wondered how her lonely heart 

Its vital pulses kept ! 

From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
To mr Fimt Gray Mukr* 

Old age's twilight dawn hadi come^ 

Its first gray streak is here ! 
€htiy hair I tbou'rt eloquent though dumb, 
And art, although forever mum, 

Pathetic as a tear I 
Thou art a solemn joke ! in sooth 

Enough to make one pout 1 
Thou art not welcome — and in truth, 
Tliy hue does not become my youth — 

Therefore, Til pull thee out. 

How tight you stick 1 I'm not in play — 

You melancholy thing ! 
I'm young yet— and full many a day, 
I'll kiss the fresh-cheeked morns of May, 

Axftd woo the blushing Spring. 
Oo, blossom on some grandaire's head-*- 

Ye waste your fragrance here. 
I'd rather wear a wig that's red 
With flaming locks, and radiance shed 

Around me, iar and near< 
I am not married — and gray hair 

Looks bad on bachelors. 
A smooth, unwrinkled brow I wear,— 
My teeth are sound — rheumatics raie— 

Therefore gray hairs are bores. 
I want to stand upon the shore 

Of matrimony's sea, 
And watch the barks ride proudly o'er, 
Or go to wreck 'mid breakers' roar, 

Ere Hymen launches me. 
But if my hair should change to gray, 

I cannot safely stand, 
And view the sea, and think of spray, 
Or flirt among the girls who play 

On wedded life's white strand.' 

My neck is quite too tick'lish yet, 

To Wear the marriage yoke : 
And while my hair is black as jet. 
My heart can smoke Love's calumet, 

And not with griefs be broke. 



Not k>Bgago I was aboy— 

i can't be old 00 soon ! 
My heart of maiden aunts is coy, 
And every pulse leaps wild witli joy. 

On moonlight nighta in June. 

No spectacles surmount my nose — 

My blood is never cold — 
I have no gout about my toes — 
And every thing about me shows 

'Tis false— I amnot okll T. H. S. 



Ammarsss 

Ir^vrororlK. 

James F. Whluiey, Ko. 150 Watcr-stoeet, Albav— 
Thomas Nettcrvllle, Athens,— Charles G. Irish, BiifFkl»« 
Ofo. Ramsey, P. M. Brawecteo--Jeflseaofer, Brlibtoa-^ 
Charles S. Willard, Catskill,— Thomas Robertson, Cani- 
bridge— BItJah K«r,P. M. C*fiilM— Hemsr 6trong,Dai1eB— 
John D. Dietrich, East Mendoo— W. P. Konkle, Elmlra— 
Harrison Btir^es, Erfevflle— W. D. Bhaw, Frovanna— 
Horton Grandy, Glen*fe Falls— E. B. Doaae, Bartibcd^ 
Geo 6. Vandenburgb,HHlsdaIe— IsaacHaight, Hart's Val- 
ley-~Jo]iB H RoMnson, iienriMta— A. Viele, Lkile Falto-* 
John C. Backus, M'Lean— E.S.Johnson, No. 343 Water 
Street, New- York— W. M. AadenoD, P. M. Nelsoa--6eo. 
W. Sidebottom, Nortlr Adams— B. Benton, P. M. New 
Paltz Landing— J. D. Sundisb. North Granville— Beaj. 
Van Wagcner, P. M. New Paltai— Daniel B. Lov^jr, 
Newark— James W. Reed, P. M. Oakhlll— Dr. Charles H. 
Skiff, Chatham 4 €omer»-G. David, P. M. PhUipspon,— 
Laban Bunker, Rochester— Amos M. Knapp, Rondont- 
Geo.W.Wrieht,8tafford— 8. Prestoa.Soutb Dover— JanMV 
N. Husted, P. M. Stokes— Charles Heimstreet, Troy— J. J, 
Stevens, TJconderofsa— A. P. Olckerson, West Rnsh— C. 
Piielps, P. M. WestGroton-'K. Millii^toB, WatervUet. 
massaclmseUv* 

Thomas C. Caldwell, Fitchborg— Wm. B. TempletoB, 
OtU— O.JoiiMr,Baltenbecic*s— A.PannfMer, P.M.Uarl- 
boror- W. W. Davis, North Amherst— 6. Cbilds, North- 
fleM*-J. M.<fiilM> South Or aAge—O. D. Treenaan, Smtdit— 
P. Clapp, Westborough— John SUlea, jr. Westfield— J. G. 
Stanley Jr.Lenox— Jesse Clement, Dhu^it- BenJ. P. Whit- 
ney, Harvard* 

Connecticut* 

J. P. Loop; Bristol— Samuel Raymond, Bethlem'MSeo. 
M. Landets, New-Britain— W. AlbertsoB, Naw-LfsadM 
— Wm. A. Clark, Monroe. 

Vermont* 

BoIHsBdKt, BrattleboroilxI>-M. fihmtiacSOB, Bsiwlsg' 
ton— Geo. Sturtevaut, Jr. Westminster. 

Rliodc IslanA* 

J. J. Biwards, Westerly. 

Viciairan TerrttAr|r« 

Le Roy Dodge, Dubugue's Mines. 
lUinols. 
B. B. Kiaibail, GhienS. 

9CrPOST UAaT£B8, generaUy, wUl also act a« 

Agents. 



Book a jr#|i Priatiuv, 



Of alldeserf p^ns, neatly executed, wkb iok« 

colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notks 

and on the most reasooaUe terms, at tblsofice. 



Al«anRclfcg fmr 18M. 

Stoddard's Diary or Columbia Almanack, 
Uncle Satn»8, FnrnterS and Mechanics*, People's andCosnie 
Aimaaacks, fbt sale wlyotosale and rstaU, at 

A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 



At this OtSce, a Boy from 13 to 14 years of ace, 1 
work by the week. 



THE KU»AL REPOSITOBY 

8 FtJBLlSHBD tVERT OTnCK SATUftDAY, AT HUD80K,II.T. BT 

IVni. »• Slodclard. 

It is prlatAd in the Quarto form, and will coataiB 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title pan 
and Index to the volume. ^^ 

TERMS.— On« Dollar per annnm In advance, or Oms 
Dollar and F{ftf Cents, at the expfratton of three months 
from thetime of subscribing. Any person, who will renii 
us Five Dollars, tree of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who wHi remit us Ten Dollars, ft«e of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, aud one copy of Uie 
ninth or eleventh volumes. ft5-Nosiibecr1ptloDSrcc*lv*« 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furniafeed 
to new subscribers. 

Jttr All orders and Communications must ^9«sf»ctd 
ijtorQceiveancntion. *^ ^ 
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Prom Uie Lady's Book. 

A Stray I^eaf from a Journal. 

BY MISS C. OOOCIl. 

It was on a beantifiil summer's day in IC-^, 
that I returned nfter some yearc; absence, to 
pay n visit to my native village in New 
JEngland. 

I again trod the streets which had once 
been so familiar lo me. Joy was my prevail- 
ing feeling, till I turned the corner of a street, 
and approached the house which was my 
aunl*s. I knew of ihut dear rehilive's deatli, 
but I could not feel that I elfould never hear 
that kind voice again ; that she was gone — 
for ever — till I passed (he door where, in 
other times, I had flown after a short absence, 
to receive a kind embrace ; — but now, none 
was there to care for me ; none to welcome 
ine ; — another fill<>d the place that had been 
hers. 

As I came to the well remembered school- 
house, it was noon, and the emancipated 
children were thronging forth, with many a 
gladsome smile and merry laugh. When I 
last stood before the door of that school- 
house, I, too, was a child ; and I forgot for 
a moment that so few years could make me a 
woman — I paused to gaze anxiously in the 
faces of that little flock, half expecting to see 
luy own schoolmates ; — but I was brought to 
recollection by a girl addressing me rcspect- 
nilly. 

• Do you wish to sec Miss Birch, ma'am ?' 

* No, my dear,' I replied and walked ou. 
So ! ther.e was a new schoolmistress loo ! 
The changes in my native place struck me 
more forcibly — made pie feel more sensibly 
the lapse of time, than all the great revolutions 
I had known or heard of during the same 
period on the vast theatre of the world. 

Oh ! the pleasant days of old ! I caught 
myself sighing this exclamation, and, * says i 
to myself,' If^as the past so much happier 
thar> the present ? — ^Memory answered — No. 

In calculating the li;;!it& and shadows of 
our life, we do too much forget the thousand 
every day pleasures ; thry seem to be over- 



shadowed by our calamitiea. When we think 
of our condition, it is mostly on our troubles 
and the way lo get rid of them, that we 
dwell ; but when the present becomes the 
past, it appears much more happy than the 
present. When a few years have fled, and 
newer sorrows and troubles occupy our minds, 
then, when we look back ou the past, our 
former woes appeardiminished in the distance, 
while we recall the delightful hours passed in 
the society of friends, now perhaps lost for 
ever, the many little pleasures of those gone- 
by years, and we exclaim with a sigh — * Ob ! 
the happy days of old!' 

I rang the bell at the mansion which had 
been the residence of Julia Hartland. She 
had been the favorite companion of my child- 
hood, though of a very different dispositiou, 
and, as indeed most of my friends have been, 
older than myself. A servant came lo the 
door, and I asked if Miss Hartland was in. 

* She don't live here, ma'aAU.' 

* Do you know where tishe does live?' 

* No, ma'am ; we have lived here two years.' 

* Does Miss M'Q,uecnau still keep shop in 
street ?' I received an answer in tlie 



allirmativc, and thanking the girl, pursued ray 

way to street. 

Good Miss^ M'Q,uecnan! she was a real 



verge of old maidism, show in any way si de- 
sire to be married, and, doubtless, attribute 
it to some of their own manifold perfections ; 
meanwhile the unforuntate object of their 
censure is thinking solely on how she ran 
avert the cheerless prospect befbre her, and 
ward ofl* the jeers and unmerited opprt>brium 
with which she has seen others vieited. She 
shrinks with aifright, on reflecting that in a 
short time, she will be no longer welcomed 
among the young aud gay ; that she will soou 
not be able to ta^^e any pleasure in the con- 
vcrsatipn of the intelligent and agreeable of 
the other sex, without having to endure the 
sneer of 'Just seq how the old maid is setting 
her cap ; poor thing ! why will she continue 
to mix in y^i^ng company ?' And the same 
vivacity of disposition, which wpuld be pro- 
nounced deligjlufol and charming in • married 
woman of her years, is, in her, stigmatised 
as a ^lesire to appear young ; while, ou the 
contrary, if she be. thoughtful and grave^ slie 
W pronounced soiured and sullen. And if 
she endeavors to -associate ,^vith the married 
part of the comnmnit)', she is with them, but 
not of ihem ! they cannot sympiithize with 
her, and are apt to fancy that she cannot ivith 
them. And she ^v>y rest assured that, if 
there is any scandal or quarrels among any 
of her acquaiutance^ it will, if in anyway pos- 
sible, all be laid to her. Uappy, then, is the 
woman who has some pursuit — some mental 
resources, which render her independent of 
general society. 

This state of things would nut be, if these 

* uncloistered nuns' were treated with proper 

If there was a Ihtle 

forbearance exercised — a little more induU 



original. I had thought that perhaps she had 
urown rich and retired from business, by 
that lime ; but I did not reflect : how cmild 
Miss M'Queenan grow rich ? She, who 
always gave twice as much gingerbread or 
candy for a cent as any body else ; she, who 
would always pop in a few raisins over-, 
weight; she who, I verily believe, did love j| respect and attention 

with a motherly yearning all the noisy 
urchins who thronged her shop between | genceforthe foibles and peculiarities produced 
schools; and she, whose bosom thus over-U>' ^^'^^^ '^""^''^^^ situation, there would be 
flowed with the milk of human kindness, wasli^ewer uufortunatc marriages aud helpless 
one of that much calumniated and unsympa-, orphans, 
thized with class — ycleped old maids, 
enougl) 



Oh ! it is almost enougl) to drive any 
woman, who does not chance to be blest with 
a strong and Arm mind, into accepting the 
hand of the first fool or puppy that offers, to 



Few women reach the age of twenty-five 
without having received oi>e or more offers of 
marriage ; and, if ihey do not become 
attached to any of their suitors, and prefer 
remaining *ing>c. till addressed by some one 



escape the dreaded name of o!d maid. Gen-I that they can conscientiously vow to love and 
llemen scofl^ and .corn, if a female on the' obey ; there are ten chances to one that U)ey 



iU 
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will always rcinaiii so ; for inteUigenl men, 
of good principles and prepossessing man- 
ned, possessing a competence, are not so 
very plenty ; and, most assuredly, a woman 
of sense and feeling would not wisli to marry 
any other. What h;ippiness could she expect 
Mho married one that could not speak with- 
out her blushing for him, however handsome 
or rich he might be ?— Neither is absolute 
poverty agreeable, however much love you 
inhy have withal ; for, how can a sensitive 
wife, if married to a man she loves and 
esteems, bear to see the noble mind, which 
perhaps, first won her affections, bowed down 
and broken, in the ceaseless loU and anxiety 
of procuring a scanty subsistance ? There 
arc a thousand otlier reasons, why the more 
noble minded and affectionate in her disposi 
tion a female is, the more chances there are for 
her remaining in a state of smgle blessed 
ness or wretchedness — which term is right? 

I scarcely know why my feelings are always 
so much roused to vindicate the sisterhood. 
It may be from a kind of prophetic feeling 
that I have bad from childhood— that I should 
myself belong to it. It is almost too early to 
think about that while in my teens, but it may 
be so — it may be not. At any rate, I feel no 
horror of belonging to a class which claims 
Miss Mitford — dear, cheerful Miss Miiford ! 
who has read her works, but longs to take a 
journey to England, for the express purpose 
of taken a quiet dish of tea with her, and 
talking delightful gossip about ' Our Filiage ?* 

I cnter^ Miss M'Queenan's sUop. There, 
at least, no revolution had taken place ; there 
she sat behind the counter, witb her knitting 
in Iter hands; it seemed to me the identical 
blue worsted stocking, on whicii she was at 
work when I saw her last. * How do you do. 
Miss M*Queenan, 'said I stretching my hand 
over the counter. 

• How do you do. Miss*,' she replied, looking 
at me inquisitively, then continning, * but I 
really can*t say your name. Miss.* 

• Don't you know me ?— my name is Mau- 
rice — Kate Maurice. Julia Hartland and I 
used to come very often to see you.' 

• Oh ! la, yes, my dear, I remember you 
now ; why, how you have grown ; won't you 
walk into the back shop and rest yourself, my 
dear ?' 

• No I thank you, not now ; I am in search 
of Julia Hartland : can you tell me where she 
lives ?• 

• Why didn't you know she was married ? 
She lives on her husband's farm, about six 
miles from here.' 

•Julia married to a farmer!' cried I, in 
some surprise. « What is his name ?' 

• Yes, my dear, and she looks as pretty. as 
ever:— his name is Burly.' 

I staid conversing with Miss M'QucenHn a 
few minuteb longer, ;»nd then returned to my 



lodgings, much wondering at her intelligence, 
for Julia was an ambitious girl, and when 
building castles in the air, as girls often will, 
while I was planning out some small comfort- 
able hou8C,wherein I could have a little room to 
myself, all hung round with Book-cases and 
pictures, and furnished with stands holding 
port-folios of prints— a few low chairs, and 
some pots of geraniums and monthly rose- 
bushes — while I fancied myself sitting in this 
little paradise, (for so it seemed to me,) in a 
winter's evening, with the blinds dosed* a 
bright wood fire, and a shade lamp on the little 
book-covered table by my side, and my 
greatest desire for public pleasures, limited to 
having tickets for the theatre whenever I 
wished, her visions were of magnificent 
mansions— splendid carriages— j«^^'^"^**^® 
—parties, and so forth. And Julia was mar- 
ried to a plain farmer. • "Twas strange, 'twas 
passing strange.' 

On my return, I informed my father of my 
friend's marriage, and begged him to drive 
me out to see her in the afternoon; he 
assented, and, after dining, I prepared to 
go ; but, my father being unexpectedly detain- 
ed by business, provided me with a driver and 
guide, in the innkeeper's son. 

We drove out of town. I had formerly known 
all the farms on the road; but, somehow it 
did not occur to my mind that my friend's 
husband must live on one of the old farms. It 
seemed to me that I should see some entirely 
new place, forgetting that farms do not spring 
up like nmshroons, to accommodate the ri- 
sing generation ; and I felt suri)rised, when the 
boy turned off the road towards a well known 
gate, the entrance to a farm, of which, in 
childhood, every field and meadow were as 
familiar to me as to the owner. Oh! the 
blackberrying and strawbcrrying expeditions 
I hail had there. 

♦Where are you going, my lad?' I asked; 
" this is Mr. Hutchins's farm.' 

• No, ma'am, it belongs to Mr. Burly ; he 
bought it when Mr. Hutchins went to the 
west.' 

* Every body is going te the west,' thought 
I, as bidding the boy wait till I sent to him, I 
alighted, and walked up to the house alone. 
It seemed like an old friend to me. It was 
an ancient building, somewhat like the. old 
Dutch houses ; the upper story overhung the 
other, and the roof slanted down behind, till 
the eaves were whhin three feet of the ground. 
1 have been told it was built in this peculiar 
manner as a defence against the Indians, 

; though I do not pretend to understand how 
it was calculated for that purpose. It was 
newly painted, and the evidence of female 

i taste ran over the white walls, in the shape of 

i convolvuluses, or, as I love to call them, 
mornhig glories, intermingled with the tender 

I green clusters of the hopvinc. 



There was tlie old well at a little distance 
from the house, but the sweep was gone, and 
its place supplied by a windlass, and the mag- 
nificent elm, the last of the forest, still hung 
over it ; but the clumsy heap of stones that 
used to be called the horse-block* bad disap- 
peared. The baru, too, was replaced by a 
new one, with much more pretensions to 
architectural elegance than the house itself* 

I knocked, but no one lieard me ; tlie door 
was ajar, and so was anotlier that opened out 
of the passage, nod, »• I advanced, a sweet 
voice struck my ear. I stood unnoticed at 
the door. It was Julia ; she was ailtmg in a 
low chair, in a small, and neatly furnished 
parlor, playing with a chHd, and ebaunting to 
it that wise nursery song, with which, 1 sup- 
pose all the English world have been lulled 
to sleep in their infancy. 

Bock-a-by, baby, upon Uie tree top, 
When the wind Mows, the cradle win rock ; 
• W ben the bongh breakf , ibc cradle wiU Dril— 
Down come rock-a-by, baby and all.* 

A slight motion of mine startled the young 
mother ; she turned and saw me. Tmie had 
altered my ap|)earance more than hers; and, 
not expecting to see, slie did not recognize 
me, and looked inquu-ingly as she advanced 
with a bow and smile of modest dignity. 

» Wh.it ! Julia, have you forgotten your old 
friend Kate ?' 

' Is it Kate ?' she exclaimed— but before 
she could say more, my arms were round her, 
and I was kissing her and the baby alternate- 
ly. • It is yours, Julia, is it not ?' I said, as 
I pulled the little crowing thing from her 
arms. 

' Yes, it is mine,' said Julia, returning my 
caressess ; * but my dear Kate, what cloud 
did you drop from ? how came you here ?* 

» Business called my father to Ujc north, 
and I prevailed upon him to bring me, and 
I canie here in a gig, which, by the way, *ts 
waiting for me at the first gate.' 

* Wailing for you ? — surely you don't 
intend to go away directly ?— who came with 
you ?' 

» The innkeeper's son.' 

' Oh ! then I shall send him away. I hare 
no idea of letting you go till you return home. 
Come, walk down to the gate, and send any 
necessary message to your father. No ob- 
jections—don't talk to me about clothes, I 
will have your trunks brought here.' 

Nothing loth to be detained, I wrote a few 
words to my father on the leaf of my pocket 
book, and then resigned myself to the plea- 
sure of a renewed intercourse with my friend. 

It is unnecessary to detail the causes tliat 
had so suspended our correspondence, that 
we were left in total ignorance of eacli other's 
whereabout.*^ ; you must imagine our expla- 
nations given, and my introduction to Mr. 
Burly, a gentlemanly, and evidently well edu- 
cated man. You must imagine our tea taken,. 
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and the evening plensiintly spent, nnd the next 
morning, Mr. Burly having departed to his 
Usual avocations ; yon must fancy Julia and 
myself seated in the little parlor, with the 
cradle between us, and a work-covered lable 
by onr side. 

* Tou express surprise,' said Julia, • at my 
settling down the contented wife of a farmer, 
and I recall with shame my girlish folly, 
but you were the confident of my girlhood, 
and knew all my silly thoughts ; It is but just 
that you should also know how I got cured of 
them. 

* A short time after you left the town, there 
came to honor us with his presence, a young 
gentleman of stylish appearance and insinu- 
ating manners, who was, ftcordingtohisown 
account, a southern planter of great wealth. 
It it be asked what such a person had to do 
in our little sea-side village, the answer was 
ready— he was tired of the springs, and 
wished to try the effect of the sea breezes. 
He lodged at the only inn, and never was 
mfne host's daughter in so much request ; 
she received pressing invitations from all 
quarters, for from her alone was it that we 
could obtain any intelligence about the hand- 
some stranger. She was ready to impart all 
the information that she could collect, and 
thought him the most interesting person she 
had ever seen ; he was so polite, so hand- 
some, so— in short, he was like the heroes of 
half a dozen novels, and, according to the 
general practice both of belles and be^ux, 
because we saw that he was very handsome, 
we, in fancy, endowed him with every virtue 
under the sun. 

• Of course he appeared at church on Sun- 
clay, and I must with shame acknowledge, 
that most of our belles looked oftener towards 
the innkeeper's pew, than to the pulpit, and, I 
am afraid, thought more of its new occupant 
than the sermon. 

• When we came out of church, an event, 
almost unprecedented occurred. Our minis- 
ster's daughter — Miss Martin — the belle par 
eminence, as you will remember, of our vil 
Inge, not panicularly from her beauty, though 
quite pretty ; but because she spent a portion 
of every year on a visit to relations in the 
great city of—, who, then, so proper to 
become our belle, and dictate to us, concern- 
ing fashions and manners ? — It is impossible 
to be placed on any pinnacle of greatness, 
without being a little elevated thereby ; and I 
roust acknowledge that Miss Martin was no 
exception. She, in general, deemed it due 
to her importance to preserve a dignified 
distance of manners, but on this occasion 
she was all smiles and graciousness, as she 
approached Mary Bonny, who stood at a 
little distance from the door, evidently 
expecting the attendance of her father's hand- 
some guest. She took her, arm and after 



particular inquiries after her health, invited 
her to tea. And many other girls crowded 
around her, to participate, if possible, in the 
anticipated introduction. Now I was loo 
modest — too proud, if ye will — to seek for 
an inlroduciion m this way, however much 1 
might have been pleased with one. You are 
aware that on my dear mother's deaili, 1 went 
to reside with my uncle. I took his arm, 
and, as was my wont, pursued my way towards 
home. We had advanced but a few steps, 
when we were overtaken by Mr. Bonny, ac- 
companied by his guest, whom he introduced 
to us by the name of Mr. Benson. Mr. Ben- 
son entered into conversation with us, and 
attended us home. He declined entering, 
but accepted, with much apparent pleasure, 
an invitation to come in whene^^r at leisure. 

* Knowing my foolish pride and auibition, 
you will not be surprized, when I tell you 
that my vajilly was much flattered, by Mr. 
Benson, from that day, selecting me from 
the other girls of the village, to be the object 

|H)f what is CciUed '• particular attention." 

* His manners and conversation were very 
agreeable, though somewhat too much tinged 
with a boasting vein. The largest and hand- 
somest house in the village put him in mind 
of his own ; and Lawyer Bracket's bay horses 
were very much like his, only his were neater 
about the fetlock — ** Fine animals by Jove !"— 
His carriage was brought from England. The 
mirrors in his drawing-room imported from 
France. This, with a great deal of talk about 
his estates, his slaves, and so forth, suftjced 
to convince us what a great man had vouch- 
safed to visit us. 

Mr. Benson's attentions soon assumed 
the form of addresses, which made me the 
envy of all the girls of the village. It never 
once occurred to me that the little property 
ny father had left me, could be any object to 
so rich and important a gentleman, tliough 1 
did sometimes reflect with shame on how 
little it was. 

* I now do wonder at myself— now that the 
scales have fallen from my eyes ; but I fan- 
cied myself in love with this man, and gave 
him encouragement, much to the sorrow of 
William Burly, who as I have before told you 
bought this farm from Mr. Hutcliins, and 
would have made me its mistress. 

•Now, I loved cousin. William, but I had 
loved him from childhood, and I did not think 
that it was the sort of love that I ought to 
feel for a husband. It was no new thing for 
cousin Willy to love me, and because I did 
not feel much agitated in his avowal of it, I 
concluded that I was not in love with him. 
** In love !" what a ridiculous word, as if love 
was some kind of a pit, which unwary travel 
ers fell into. 

» Time passed on ; I often saw Mr. Ben- 
son in company at my uncle's house, where 



he was a great favorite. He was a skillful 
flatterer, and, any one that contrives to put us 
in a perfect good humor with ourselves, is 
generally very well liked. All the village 
pronounced him a good match for me, and all 
things seemed prosperously en train^ to 
every body but me. 

***TeIl it not in Gath — whisper it not in 
Askalon," I began to get tired of my beau ; I 
began to think him vulgar, not in his manners 
or appearance ; no» in externals and general 
conversation he was unexceptionable, but it 
was that vulgarity of mind and feeling which 
you may find as often in a duke as a pensanu 
I could not utter any recollected passage of 
noble thought or feeling, with U»c certainty of 
meeting his responsive smile and glance. If 
I heard of any good or unselfish action, or, if 
I needed advice, it was not to him that my 
thoughts recurred, but to the neglected cou- 
sin William, who now avoided coming to our 
hout?e. 

* There was another drawback— he had no 
pleasure in reading — no taste for poetry. He 
would read to me if I wished it, or listen 
attentively and complacently while I read, but 
he evidently had little relish for it. A book 
was to him but a book— not an ideal world, 
I do not dare to say that a man is less 
worthy, though he may be less loveable, be- 
cause he is not fond of rhyme or blank verse ; 
but I will say, that there must be something 
radically %vrong about the heart of a person 
who is fitted by education to understand, yet 
docs not feel and admire the noble and good 
sentiments of which both prose and verse are 
so often made the vehicles. 

* Such a one was Benson ; he seemed to 
consider it a necessary thing to have read the 
most popular and celebrated works, and to 
join in praising them ; but, he did not reflect 
on their contents-i^y were not to him as 
friends — there was no wholesome enthusiasm 
about him. 

* You say that you do not understand how 
I could ever think that I loved such a man, 
but you nmst remember that he was hand- 
some and insinuating ; you must also 
remember that his attentions were, at first, a 
triumph to me, an exciting novelty. But, 
when we became more intimate, this wore 
off; I was disappointed in him, and dissatis- 
fied with myself; I began to be morbidly, 
nervously disconieuled ; the bright dream of 
my youth had lost its brilliance— how empty 
was it all, if ibis was love ! 

•I wdS standing in our porch, towards 
even'mg, in one of those moods of weary, 
sickening sadness, that now usually assailed 
me, after an interview with Mr. Benson ; and, 
looking on the distant landscape, \Hih that 
earnest gaze which tells that the uiind is far 
away, when one. who had been too long a 
stranger, came up the steps and stood by my 
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aide — it was my cousin WilUain. I bade him 
welcome, and then ensued an embarrassed 
silence, which I did not wisli to break, for 1 
dreaded the censure iliat my conscience told 
nie I deserved. 

* At last he suddenly took my hand, and 
Bpoke to me in that love-subdued tone of 
voice, which indicates d triuniph over great 
internal agitation. 

* " Jidia,* said be, * I wish you to forget 
that I ever addressed you in any other char- 
acter than that of a friend ; and, I pray yon 
to believe that in what I now say to you, I am 
not influenced by my own disappointment, I)ni 
by purely friendly feelings for my own cousin 
iind old playmate. 

*** I would speak to you of Benson. I 
have seen with anxiety your encouragement 
of his addresses — do not iiuerrupi me, Julia, 
now that I have brought myself to speak of it ; 
I will warn you, and then I shall never trouble 
you more. I intend selling my farm, and 
removing to the west. But what I wished to 
say about Bensonjs this ; I believe him to be 
an impostor— make inquiries, Julia— get your 
uncle to write to the place this fellow says he 
comes from, and if he bo what he would have 
you believe he is — then I can only say, may 
yoii be as happy with him as I should have 
striven to make you. But be certain who and 
what he is, before you take a step farther- 
before your affections become irrevocably 
his. I feel that he is an impostors but I 
cannot explain to another the minute partic- 
alars on which my conviction is founded. I 
do not ask you to place reliance on my judg- 
ment, or to do this because I wish it, but for 
your own sake, think if my advice is not 
reasonable; judge it candidly and act accor- 
dingly. This is most probably the last time I 
shall ever see you. I shall leave this place 
as soon as I conclude the sale of my farm 
I have now no tie to biiM me here. I once 
hoped — but it is useless talking of that now. 
Farewell ! and may God bless you." As he 
uttered tliese l«st words he sprung down the 
steps and walked rapidly towards the spot 
where his horse was fastened. 

* When he began speaking, I felt vexed 
that he should think I needed his advice, but 
when he left me, and I knew that it was for 
my own good that he spoke, for he had never 
deceived me, that he was going away for ever — 
that I should indeed lose my kind, intelligent 
compan'on — my own de-.r cousin WUlie 
I then felt of how very little real importance 
to mc were the pretensions of Benson — that 
were he all he assumed to be, he would never 
make me happy ; and obeying the impulse of 
my heart, I ran after him calling stop, come 
back, William, I want to speak to you ; dear 
cousin, come back ; — But it was too late— he 
did not hear me — mounted his horse and 
mJe oflT, without casting one look behind. 



* I looked after him as long as 1 could dis- 
tinguish his form, and then went to my 
chamber, locked myselfin, and cried bitterly. 
When, after some lime, I began to be able to 
think of my situation, my first resolve was to j 
write, and tell William lh.it Benson wiis | 
nothing to me — that I cared not if the charge 
against him were true or false. 

* But was this true ? If he had come to me 
in good faith and honest affection, was not 
some consideration due to his feelings ? 
Though no promise had been given, or asked 
between us, yet I knew that I had given him 
such encouragement as would justify him in 
thinking me a heartless coquette, if I now 
broke off with him, without any other reason 
than the change of my sentiments. It was 
true that I w.is disappointed In him ; but was 
he to be blamed because his mind and feel- 
ings did uot exactly come up to my standard 
of perfection ? 

* Dizzy and bewildered, I exclaimed aloud, 
" What can I do— what can I do ?*' To become 
his wife with such sentiments towards him 
was impossible ; yet, I coidd not bear to 
afflict him ; and, to earn the name of a co- 
quette was dreadful. The case would be very 
different, if, as William expressed his con- 
viction, he was an impostor. I had no particle 
of proof that this was the case ; yet, from the 
minute the idea was presented to my mind, I 
remembered a thousand words and actions 
of his, scarcely noticed at the time, which 
now seemed strongly corroborative of the 
opinion. 

* I passed that night most restlessly, and, 
the next morning, looked so ill, tliat my aunt 
would fain have had me go to bed again ; but 
there was to be that afternoon a party, to 
which I had an invitation, and sick as I felt, I 
determined to go to it. My cousin was inti- 
mate with the family, and would most likely 
be there — I could give no reason' for it — but 
it seemed to me that if I could but see him 
again, something would help mc — something 
would assist me^nd, in this blind reliance of 
something; helping me, I determined to go to it 
— I longed to sre him — to hear his voice once 
more — and I scarcely felt iliat. it was me that 
all this perplexity related to, but somebody 
that I was hearing or reading about, and that 
the illusion would by and bv disperse. 

* In this state of half stupor I remained till 
it was time to dress, and I was going up 
stairs for that purpose, when happening to 
glance through the window, I saw Mr. Ben- 

I son coming up to the gate ; I knew that he 
, would wish to attend me to the party, but I 
determined not to go with him ; so, fearing 
that my aunt would see him, and be over 
whelmed with inquiries ** why I chose to go 
; alone,** I hastened into the garden in front of 
the house to meet him ; but suddenly the 
thought flashed through my mind — ** Perhaps 
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he will misinterpret this eagerness- to meet 
him ; he will think it is because I love liim." 
I turned aside into the garden, and began 
gathering flowers as if that had been my mo- 
tive for coming out. 

• It was as I had anticipated ; he came to 
wait upon me; but, I told him I was not 
ready, and begged h'mi so earnestly to ^o 
without me, that, with some pique, he said 
that he would do so ; but be lingered talking 
with roe for a short time. I examined his 
words and manners more closely than ever, 
but that evening he appeared to peculiar 
advantage. 

• There was a pensive expression about his 
fine features that gave them a new charm- 
there was a sadneM in his voice — a tone of 
reflection in his remarks that was unusual ; 
and I perceived a cast of anxiety in liis eyes, 
and an earnestness of manner towards me, 
that struck me very painfully. My kcart 
whispered that even if he were an impostor, 
he might love me. In fact be never seemed 
so worthy to be loved as at tbe moment I 
was contemplating how I miglii best escape 
from our tacit engagement. He let full some 
wordfi about being obliged by business to 
leave the village, and of his inability to tear 
himself away; and when with a sigb, he left 
me, I returned to. the house still more per- 
plexed and unhappy. 

• Oh ! my friend, mny you never know 
such an hour of -bitter self-reproach as I 
then experienced, I b^an to dress myself, 
though interrupted by a swelling of the lieart, 
whenever I thought of WJlliaro,and the tears 
would force their way; I was obliged to leave 
off aevenil times, to bathe my eyes and com- 
pose myself; at last I was ready, and, at my 
aunt*s suggestion, I stepped out io gather a 
few white buds to put in my hair, when after 
I had plucked them, I saw a letter lying on 
the ground. I picked it up ; it was address- 
ed to Benson, and ^as partly open. 

• You will blame me, Kate ; but, put your- 
self in my situation*-think of what a means 
was thus placed in my hands of satisfying my 
doubts respecting the integrity of Benson, and 
with what consideration he deserved to be 
treated. But wrong or not, I read the letter; 
nor can I pretend to express any repentance 
for having done so. I can repeat it to you, 
almost verbatim ; for I read it over so often, 
to endeavor to comprehend its meaning, that 
it became impressed on my memory. It ran 
thus : — 

• •• Dear Benson — I have received yours» 
and have only to say that I think you are plaj- 
ing a tvery foolish game. A country heiress 
is seldom worth having — it is a waste of 
powder and sli,oi. As for your liking to the 
girl, ril bet you a dozen of champaign that 
you forget her in a week. We want you very 
much ; there is plenty oi/rt^h game ; but» 
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toe are getiioo too well known. A stranger 
would be very usefuL You xmdtratand. In 
hopes that you will come on instamer, I en- 
close you ten dollars, which is uU I cau spare* 
at present ; it will pay your expenses to 
N. Y. As for your bills at the village, leave 
them tQ remember you by. Yours, in baste, 
J. Whindai^." 
' *• Bagged-^powder and shot !" I exclaim- 
eil, as I glanced my eye over this precious 
epistle. ** You undtratand^ If he did, it 
was more thnn I could. Still, mysterious as 
some of the phrases of it were. I gathered 
enougii from it to be convinced thut he was a 
mere adventurer — a sort of Gil Bias. I stood 
with it in my hand, not determined how to 
dispose of it, when I saw its owner coming 
with rapid strides. I threw it down in the 
place I had found it, and knowing that he 
could not have perceived me through the fence 
of rose-bushes, retreated into the liouse, and 
stood at thof^urlor window to observe his 
movements. 

* He came into the garden, looked about 
eagerly, and, on finding the letter, cast w 
glance around to see if he was observed, and 
put it into his pocket ; as he did so, he 
caught a glimpse of my form at the wipdow 
and immediately entered the house, express- 
ing his pleasure at seeing by my dress aiy 
intention of going to the party. 

* I stood before tlie. glass arranging the 
curls in my hair ; I could not speak to hiin ; 
I felt sorry and ashamed for him ; there was 
one sentence in the letter that touched my 
heart, or perhaps my vanity — it implied Urat 
he did love me. This mads me feel less 
anger for the deception he had practised ; but 
.we can more easily forgive ^yeat faults than 
little meannesses. He told mo a Ue^-^a mere 
boasting, pitiful lie — and every remoant of the 
delusion was gone for ever. 

• •* I came back," said he, in an easy un- 
embarrassed manner, that proved falsehood 
was no stranger to him ; " I cams back to 
find a letter of importance, which I had drop 
ped. It was from my overseer. He wishes 
me to return immediately. There are im- 
provements making on my estate, that render 
my presence necessary. Yoju know, my 
dear Miss Jului, that a mab ©f large properly 
has so much to alteud to — so much respon- 
sibility — 

• As be was speaking, he came beliind me, 
and caught the expression of utter scorn and 
disbelief in my countenance, refletited from 
the mirror ; he shnmk away, and froiii thot 
moment seemed to understand tliat I knew 
him ; whether he sus|^cted that I had read 
the letter, I do not know ; it is most probable 
that he did, from his subsequent conduct, i 
told him that I should not go to the party ; 
he bowed, and took his leave, without remon- 
strance. I had now determined on my{ 



course ; for him, he was not worth a thought. 
The nwre I reflecled over the letter, in 
more despicable light he appeared, for, the 
idea having once presented itself that the 
scrawl was from a gambler, the solution of 
its obscurity was easy to any one. 

* Oh ! how humiliating to think that such a 
letter could concern me — that 1 had suffered 
Lite prepossessing exterior and boastings of n 
mere swindler to weigh down the sterling 
qualities of William Burly ! — I felt so degrad 
ed, that had my own happiness only been at 
stake, I should not have dared to write to my 
cousin ; bat I knew that he had loved me 
and his manner the day before, proved that 
he still did love mo tenderly— ^nd bis is not 
a disposition that is able soon to form new 
attachments — it was due to him that he 
sliould know all this. Accordingly I wrote 
to hitn acknowledging my follies, expressing 
my regret, and entreating him not to depart 
without coining to tell me he forgave me. 

• This missive I despatched by a special 
messenger, and, as I had hoped but dared 
nut anticipate, William was soon by my side. 
What passed on our meeting, you can imagine, 
from knowing that he did not sell his farm, 
and that I am his wife. 

*• Our conversation was interrupted by Jane 
Allen, who hud been, till that minute, detained 
by her peevish grandmother. She came in to 
see if by any possibility I had not departed, 
as it was now dark and slie feared to go alone. 
She was dressed very prettily, and expected 
much pleasure. I was so happy myself, that 
I wished to make all happy around me, so I put 
on my bonnet and complied with her request, 
and Willianrs whispered advice. 

' There seemed to be some surprise among 
the company, on seeing Mr. Burly instead of 
Benson. He, however, treated me with all 
his usual attention, though I easily perceived 
that he was aware tlicre could be no further 
intimacy between us, and made no attempt to 
pass the barrier of cold politeness. The 
next morning tlie town was wonder-struck, 
for the pretended southern planter had hvwkde 
a moonlight flitting, aqd, sure enougis left all 
his bills to ^ ren^ember lum by.'* * So ended 
Julia's narration. 

I spent some delightful weeks . at Burly 
farm, and revisited all my old haunts. During 
my pilgrimage to one of them, I became 
unexpectedly acquainted with our good Miss 
M*Queenan*s early history — smile n«t ; for 
the vilhige storekeeper b«d a story, and. to 
mc an interesting one. 

YoamrtTL Fii;sLxifa. — * As I approve of a 
youth,* says Cowley, ' who has something of 
the old man in him, so I am not less pleased 
with an old man who has something of tlie 
youth. He who follows this rule may be old 
in body, but can never be old in mind.' 
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From the New- York Mirror. 

Xondon aud Its Associalious. 

BY TUEODORJ^ S. FAY. 
IN TWO rARTS— Pi^T THE SECORD. 

Man, the aspiring insect, loves to mount r 
height, lo rise above the insignificance of a 
level, and cast his glances over miles and over 
millions in a siugle moment. The emotion of 
joy which we experience in reaching a lody 
altitude and beholding an extended prospect* 
particulary of a Uiciropulis like Rome or 
Ltmdon, iiivolving profound historical asso- 
ciations) is characteristic of his noble aspi- 
rations. At such a moment the better parts of 
his nature predominate and even a commoii 
mind is struck with the transient fire of imag- 
ination and virtue. Such a view is worth a 
thousand homilies, and, without the horror, 
produces something of the moral effect of u 
death-bed. The world and its designs, its 
pomp and its distinctions, so dazzling and so 
huge when toiling among them and for them, 
lie now exposed in their true proportions — 
dreams — phantoms — buried under the smoke 
and fog which shall outlive the myriads swarm- 
ing beneath. The metropolis itself, in your 
elevated and expanded imagination, holds only 
the space of an individual, and from tlie hei^^ht 
which seems to raise you above its prejudices 
aud its passions, its tempting allurements, its 
hidden dangers, you moralize upon its char- 
aaer and the events of its past existence with 
the dignity of a historian and the calmness of 
a philosopher. Indeed, a greater spell seemed 
to invest me, strengthened peradventure by 
our recent personal familiarity with the clas* 
sic remnants of old Rome. I could almost 
deem myself one of those immortal deities so 
conspicuousand grand in their fabulous relig- 
ion, and that, as Mer^|B|r or Jove, I looked 
down from the {mgan heaven upon the distant 
plains of earth, wliile not only nations,, but 
ages rolled beneath m^ feet as I stood. My 
imagination was aided in this kind of necro- 
mancy (without which traveling is a prosaic 
business) by the similar views wJjich we had 
just enjoyed of Venice, Paris. Florence, 
Genoa, Rome, etc. and which had left im- 
pressions as^rarm and distinct on my memory 
as if received only the previous instanu A 
thousands years seemed to glide solemnly hy 
in an hour. A dim view of the ocean lies iu 
the horizon. I looked down in fancy on the 
naked isle of Britain, peopled with a few tribes 
of savages, trading in little canoss to the op- 
posite .coast of Gaul; the banks of .the river 
dotted wi^h straw thatched cottt^e^; the 
long-haired men clothed with skins of beasU^ 
and wandering to and fro, witli large herds of 
cattle ; while sometimes the gloomy Druids as- 
sembled around the altar, and the cries of hu- 
man victims ascended with the smoke of the 
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Ibmes wliich consumed them. I fimcied the 
hark of Cesar, in ihnt antique hour, and his 
victories over ihc rude islanders. Years 
rolled ort. Old Rome hegan to totter, and the 
tremendous changes silently going on, upon 
the remote canipagnti, were announced to the 
tribes of this spot by the withdrawal of their 
Roman gorernors. The Saxon army came 
Bwarmingfrom the east ; the fleet of the cruel 
Dane hovered rouud yonder coast; and Ar- 
thur and Alfred wandered by this river and 
v>ver these plains. Then from the south came 
the Norman William, and a train of stern 
kings swept up after him, Richard and John 
and the Henries, and the Edwards, and then 
the town began to assume its present appear- 
ance, and to be shaken and agitated with all 
the bloody and fierce scenes and characters 
of history, and with all the vivid details of 
Shakspeare. The various objects visible to 
the spectator are so intimately interwoven 
with the turbid and gore-drenched annals of 
England, that the sight of them arouses, with 
a startling intensity, a thousand romantic and 
thrilling incidents and characters, which since 
your first reading-days, have charmed and 
agitated the seclusion of your closet. I easily 
recognised the principal features of the town. 
Ludgate hill Fleet-street, the venerable thorr 
oughfiire of London, hallowed by the ebbings 
and flowings of nearly twenty generations. 
From my skyish eminence I gazed down into 
this street, cut, like a deep, narrow canal 
through the close pile of buildings, and I 
thrilled as I thought of ihe many beings fam- 
iliar to me from their works and histories, who 
have trodden, with the common millions, 
through that single strait. Scarce a poet, 
onitor, statesman, soldier, or assassin, a 
courtier, wit, king, queen, or bishop, a pilgrim, 
artist, or martyr of Old England, but has 
been there — sonieti^pev, in the crisis of grand 
events, and sometimes in the careless uncon- 
sciousness of his ordinary idle liours. It is, 
perhaps, the precise space most unquestiona- 
bly visited by every one in London, being in 
front of the cathedral, which at some period or 
other attracts every step. The most splendid 
feature of this spectacle is the river, with its 
bridges. The former appeals at once to the 
eye with a magnificence sostrikiit^ and grace- 
ful as to explain at a glance all the English- 
man's raptures. It goes bending, meandering 
and gleaming on through the airy ganze, with 
a beauty that at once fascinates the eye and 
calls the imnginatiOD to new realms. Its 
course is litertdly steeped in associations; 
but, within the Ihnits of the town, it creeps 
through ahnost opaque masses of soot and 
smoke, belched forth from the wilderness of 
pipes, flues and chinraies. It would be need- 
less to enumehite the immortal spots upon its 
shores. "What belieadings and burnings; 
what hangings and massacres ; what rebel- 



lions and revolutions have gone on within this 
visible circle ! Almost immediately beneath 
lies an open space of an irregular shape, and 
crossed by busy crowds of men and cattle. 
That is Smithfield market-place. On that 
very spot, William Wallace, betrayed into 
the hands of Edward by the base Monteith, 
was hanged, drawn and quartered with brutal 
ferocity. There, too, Wat Tyler was killed 
in the time of Richard the second ; and there 
Dr. Rogers was burned, besides an immense 
number of others in the time of the eighth 
Henry, Mary, ect. There, too, were cele- 
brated various tournaments and archery — 
sports of which you read in the English his- 
tory. Still nearer, you behold a pile of gray 
buildings, with lofty courts open at the top, 
and heavy black gratings before the windows. 
That is Newgate. Yonder antique structure 
of gray stone, witk four towers in the center, 
and overlooking the river, is the Tower. 
Within those walls Anna Boleyn was tried 
and executed ; her beautiful head was struck 
off at one blow Ly an executioner sent for 
from Calais on account of his remarkable 
dexterity, and the very day after, l>er cruel 
husband was married to Jane Seymour. It 
would almost be a waste of paper to enumer- 
ate even the most conspicuous of those who 
have been beheaded on that spot, and the 
•Tower-hiir immediiitely adjoining. Catha- 
rine Howard, Strafford, Essex, Thomas 
Cromwell, Seymour, duke of Somerset — 
Dudley,duke of Northumberland ; and Stuart, 
duke of Monmotuh. The number of execu- 
tions which disgrace the English annals, are 
startling, especially when we remember that, 
many if not most of the victims, were the 
noblest of martyrs. The English kings, as 
they stand in history, have never had justice 
done them. Even in our eyeimhey have been 
insensibly invested with the sacredness of an- 
tique opinion; and their crimes and weak- 
nesses, their ignorance, vanity and folly; 
their lies, thefts, robberies, murders, and 
brutal vices, have been fused into a whole 
picture, which we have been too willing to ex- 
cuse and admire. The severity of modern 
philosophy will strip them of their theatrical 
lustre and show them, as many of them were, 
monsters. More unequivocal felons and as- 
sassins than some, were never hanged at 
Tyburn. I do not allude to the atrocities of 
their political admistrations, (these would de- 
mand a separate chapter,) but to their per- 
sonal villanies, even to the third Willtam, 
after whom their kingly extravagances are 
evidently modified and restrained by the in- 
creasing moral force of public opmion — a 
principle which I trust and believe will con- 
tinue to increase in power, Charles the first, 
notwithstanding several — (I will not say 
princely, for that term is ridiculous if intended 
to convey a moral excellence, but) manly 



and redeeming features of his character, was 
guilty of crimes equally derogatory to the 
reputation of a legislator, a gentlman and a 
ChrtMian. He was not ashamed to utter 
willful falsehoods, nor to connive at such pri- 
vate swindling as would subject an officer of 
the United States' government to a criminal 
prosecution. His desertion of Strafiford 
was mean, his adherence to Buckingham 
ridiculous; and yet he has earned the title 
of • vnforttmate.^ His scoundrel son, who 
should have escaped the axe only for tlie 
horsewhip, is the ' merry monarch,' and 
Henry the eighth, a villain every way almost 
too gross for credit ; a beast, lawless, and 
utterly inhuman, who shed blood without 
measure, and without cause, in the impatience 
of passion or the idleness of sport — this aban- 
doned, bloated, bloody wretch, is the • Bluff 
King Harry.' Bluff! One would think the 
whole world a courtier ; that posterity dad 
not yet dared to speak aboT^ the tone of 
adulation, and that the terror and sycophancy 
of the tyrant's personal slaves were perpetu- 
ated in the bosom of history itself. For my 
part I could scarcely help triumphing while 
thus looking down on these hoary, gore- 
stained scenes, to think how justly their once 
terrible masters have gone back to the dust, 
and how utterly all their train of oppressions 
and powers are crumbling with them in their 
graves. For us, at least, these fierce ages 
arc ended. BluflTHarry ! and merry Charles ! 
your reign is over — ^you and yours. Tliere 
will be no more flames kindled in Smithfield. 
Tower-hill and the To%ver dungeons have 
drunk their last, and the rack, the stake, the 
axe and the dagger, are thrown aside for 
ever. At least no American petitioner shall 
again kneel here in rain to the haughty 
monarch of a future time, and whatever may 
be the fate of old England, sionn-tost, wave- 
worn, time-beaten as she is ; whatever mis- 
eries yet with their viewless wings brood orer 
these outstretched miles and millions, I trust 
that a spirit of peace and justice dwells, and 
may ever continue to dwell among the plains 
and mountains, the cities and hamlets of my 
own far western country. May no CromwcU 
— no Cataline plunge her into rum. May 
civil discord and ambition never tread down 
her harvest fields and encrimson her bright 
flowing rivers with the blood of her children. 
May no Ik^wer rise, no Smithfield bum, no 
tyranny or persecution sound the alarm of 
war and wo. Majr no Sicilian vespers, no 
St. Bartholomew's-eve no massacre of Catho- 
lic or protestant of Christian or Jew, darken 
her annals. May there be in her future path 
no such events as have left in Europe and in 
England the foot-mark of every age in blood, 
and have cast such a fearful interest over the 
objects on which I now ga2e. 
Scathed old city ! over which has so long 
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flowed, will BO luiig continue to flow, the 
stream of ages— pierced and toro with war 
and oppression— stanch foe to France-Vic- 
tim of a thousand vicissitudes and persccu- 
tions^-whosehand has been stretched forth to 
the fartbennost corners of tlie earth— who 
gattierest into thy bosom rare tributes, from 
every sea and from every clime. Venerable 
parent of my own land, how shall I separate 
and explain my thoughts at the sight of thee ? 
Shall I pity, or hate, or love thee? What 
huge miseries have rolled over thee, mighty 
Babel, even as thou liest, leviathan on the 
flood, and sending up to heaven thy solemn 
voice. How plague, and flre, and famine 
have afilicted thee! How inundation, hurri- 
cane, lempest, lightning and earthquake have 
attacked and scarred thee ! Even as the far 
Egypt thou hast shrunk beneath mysterious 
visitations of flies and locusts. Sometimes 
excessive rains have threatened thee with 
another deluge, and sometimes droughts 
appalled thee with apprehensions of the last 
day. How often over thy shrinking thousands 
have burst the thunders of the Vatican ! How 
heavily the clouds of superstition have low- 
ered over thee ! How gradually broke upon 
thee light from the torch of Luther ! What 
alarms have thrilled thy great heart! How 
hast thou started at the trump of rumor 
blown before the Dane and tlie Norman, 
before Philip and Napoleon ! As thou liest 
now a giant at my foot, I wonder to remem- 
ber how puny and timid thou hast often been 
beneath the frown of a priest, a woman, or a 
child ! What stripes and goadings thou hast 
borne ! How (hou hast writhed and bled ! 
How long thou hast suffered patiently before 
thy collossal limbs moved, and thy huge neck 
was withdrawn from the yoke ! Thou hast 
been thyself. an oppressor too, a malison on 
thee, old gladiator ! What ! when thy own 
sides were reeking and quivering with the 
lash, must thou mercilessly lay the scourge 
upon the back of thy child ? We have not 
forgotten thy household despotism, haughty 
sire ! It is thy once -affectionate daughter 
who now addresses thee. Shame on thy 
unnatural hand that drove us over the sea ! 
Shame on thy cruel enmity that pursued us 
even to the desert ! Thou wouldst have con- 
tinued thy vindictive flagellations ! Thou %vast 
mistaken. The days of Xerxes were past. 
The ocean would none of thy fetters. The 
child whom thou wouldst have crushed, 
instead of thy victim, became thy foe, and 
mated her with thee in every clime. Art 
not ashamed of thyself, old Pharoah ? But 
we forgive thee ! Nay, even yet we admire 
and love thee ! All that we have, springs 
from thee, venerable and sturdy struggler 
with bloody ages ! Even the freedom, our 
pride and our blessing, is thy legacy. Thy 
blood, IS in our veins, thy heart in our 



bosom. These have won us our new world. 
In yielding to us, thou yieldest only to thyself. 
Farewell ! I am glad I have seen thee. 1 
would not willingly have died without looking 
on thy face, England ! 
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Inflaeuce of Women. 

Not a page in French history, from the six- 
teenth century to the nineteenth, but has to 
speak of some- female reputation — nor is there 
a path to fame which female footsteps have 
not trod ! Never have the French armies been 
engaged in the neighborhood, without there 
being found many of those females-^of those 
delicate and fragile females— whom one sees 
in the saloons of Paris, slain on the field of 
battle, to which they had been led, not so much 
for a violent passion for their lovers (French 
women do not love so violently,) as by a pas- 
sion for that action and adventure which they 
are willing to seek, even in a camp. At the 
battle of Jemoppa Duroourier had for his 
aids-de-c.imp, two of the most beautiful, the 
most delicate, and aceompUshed women in 
society, of the time. Equally chaste and war- 
like, these modern Camillas felt a veneration 
for the profession of arms — they delighted in 
the smoke of the cannon, and the sound of the 
trumpet. Often, a General told me, in the 
most desperate cries of the battle, he has 
heard their slender but animated voices, re 
proaching flight, and urging to the charge : 
' Whither do you go, soldiers ! Is not the 
enemy yonder ? Advance ! Follow !' And 
you might have seen the waving plumes and 
amazonian garb, amid the thickest of the 
fire.' — Bulletins France. 

Teat of 111 Breedluf • 

The swaggerer is invariably an impostor ; 
the man who calls the loudest for the waiter, 
who treats him worst, and who finds more 
fault than any body else in the room, when 
the company is mixed, will always turn out to 
be the man of all others the least entitled, 
either by rank or intelligence, to give himself 
airs. The people who are conscious of what 
is due to them, never display irritability or 
impetuosity — their names insure civility, 
civility insures respect ; but the blockhead or 
the coxeorob, fully aware that something more 
than ordinary is necessary to produce effect, 
is sure, whether in clubs or coffee rooms, to 
be of the most restless and irritable amongst 
his equals, the most cringing and subservient 
to his superiors. 

SaRpy Iteys. 

A PAPER was found after the death of Ab- 
deram III, one of the Moorish Kings of Spain, 
who died at Cordova in 961, a(\er a reign of 
50 years, with these words wrhten by Himself. 
* Fifty years have passed since I was Caliph. 



I have enjoyed riches, honors and pleasures, 
heaven has showered upon me all the gifts 
that man could desire. In this long spiice of 
apparent felicity I have kept an account of 
how many happy days I have passed— their 
number is fotirteen. Consider then, mortals, 
what is granduer, what is the world, and what 
is life.* 



Not long since, two sailors passing along 
by a tailor's shop, observing tlie tailor at work 
with his coat off,and having the back of his waist- 
coat patched with different colors of cloth, 
induced the sons of Neptune to crack a joke 
upon the poor fellow, when one of the tars 
observed to the other, * Look ye. Jack, did 
you ever see so many sorts of cabbage grow 
upon one stump before.' 

• Personal Narative' of a Voyage to 
Madras.— A story is told of a gentleman 
who, having been on business to the East 
Indies, and returned, gave the whole sum 
and substance of his travels in these words : 
* I put my head out of the port hole of the 
sliip one day, and, my eyes ! how she did 
whiz !' 

LdT'rLEKSSS OF Mind. — Little minds trivimpit 
over the errors of men of genius, as an owl 
rejoiceth at an eclipse of the sun. 

Kudson Citjr Formna* 

A meeting of the Hudson City Forum witl be held at the 
Coiut-H<Hise,on Wednesday evenluf, January 13Ui, «t half 
post 6 o'clock. An addrean wiU b« delivered by S.SyiDondjfy 
Esq. — subject, * Utilitarianism.* 

N. T. ROSBBTKR, 5ce>. 

liettera C^ntaiming' Reiiaiftaiices« 

Received mt tkie OJle«t ending fVedneedecf laettd^neting 
the OMOunt ef Pottage paid. 
L. G. P. Belleville, N. Y. il,00; A. C. D. SuUon, Vt. 
•0,8U; C.T.R.Clarkm>n,N.T.f3,00; H. F. B. Brimflcld. 
Ms. f2,00 ; & B T. Canonsbarg, Pa. •1,00; 8. M. D. New 
Asbford, Ms. •1,00; B. E. North Amherst, Ms. •1,00: A. 
J. Payn'B Viile, N. Y. 91,00 ; R. L. BaUi, N. Y. •1,00. 

MABIMED, 

In this cHy, on the 3d Inst. Mr. James Nash, to Miss 
Electa Brando w. 

On the SSd ult. by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, Mr. George 
C. Ilubbell. to Miss Ann Eliza Phikham, both of this city. 

On the 34th ult. bv the Rev. Wm. Thatcher, Mr. James 
H. Ostraader, to Miss Hannah Hollenbeck, both of this 
city. 

At Trinity Church, Athens, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. ThiboQ, Mr. Albert Le Rot White, of RuUand, Jeffer- 
son County, to Miss Almira White, of tb« fnnuer place. 

At Northeast, Dptchess Co. on the S4th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Winters, Mr. Alanson Wagoner, of this city, to Miss 
Lucy Owen, of the former placa. 

At Clermont, on the 24ih ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wagon- 
bager, Mr. Peter Rart.to Miss Margaret Van De Bogart both 
of the town (»f Livingston. 

At Coxsackie. on the 31st ult. the Rev. Leonard B. Van 
Djrck, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, In Osbomville, 
Greene County, to Miss Lucy Ann, eldest daughter of 
Anthony Van Bergen, Esq. of the former place. 

In Whitinf ham, Vt. on the 3d of Dec. Mr. William 
Bascom, to BUas LiKy Bums, both of that place. 
Their vows of truth these lovers spoke 

Their solemn faith they plighted. 
And BOW in Hymen's * seuoned* yoke 
They're happily naked. J. C. 



Suddenly, in this city, on the 31st uh Mrs. Hannah con- 
sort of James Mellen, Esq. in the 41 year of her age. 

On the 94th ult. lehabod Coe, a Soldier of the Revolution, 
aged 09 years. 

On the 3Sth nlu Susan Barnard, wife of Abisha Barnard , 
(deceased,) in the6SM year of her age. 

In New- York, on the 13th ult. Helen Louisa, daughtar 
of John tud Dorcas Haws, aged four months. 
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For the Rarftl Repoeitoiy. 
A Ei«af fr«in a liady's AHmnitf 

Dbaq Hannah, might I flowerets bring 

From others* stores to deck thy page, 
Mine were a richer oflfering— 

More meet the attention to engage ^' 
Of those, thy Album, who peruse 

In hope to find some brilliant gem 
Culled from the 6;ift8 of Heman'a muse, 

Or Byron's fadeless diadem. 

But thou' St preferred an humbler flower, 

Cultured ulonc by Friendship's hand, 
To thoss that bloom in Genius' bower 

And all its glowing thits command. 
Then let my heart's warm oflfering, 

Among thy gems and flow'ret4 bright, 
Be as the modest flower of Spring, 

The lowly violet, lud from sight, 
O'er-poweredby their more radiant hues, 

And shrinking from each eye but thine. 
Who seek' St alone from Friendship true, 

The flowers to in thy wreath entwine. 

Then think of her whose hand hatli thrown. 

Among thy lovelier, brighter flowers, 
This simple one, 'tis Friendship's own — 

Oh ! think of her in thy lone hours — 
Thy hours of deep and saddened feeling. 

More dear than those with gladness fraughi, 
When, Memory o'er th«?e sweetly stealing, 

The scenes of otiier ytars are brought 
To live again in her fair poge — 

When friends of youth shall flit bvfore tlie<i. 
And loves of youth thy mind engage. 

Oh ! let a thought of her come o'er thee, 
Though haply she may be uo more, 

Who doth this small memento bring, 
To add to thy poetic store— 

A pure, though humble ofi*ering. 



From the New- York Mirror. 
A Scene on Uie Hudson* 

'TwAS summer night — the broad expanse above 
Gladdened all earth with one mild look o.f love; 
E'en like the aflectionate, soft smile of home 
When hearts unite, was that resplendent dome; 
Or like the eloquent and tender speM 
■ Of soul, illumining the fare, where dr^'ell 
Celestial thoughts, even now in unison 
With the wide sphere so pure to look upon. 
The moon, her spangled train swept o'er tho wave, 
That bent in beauty like a willing slave ; 
Sparkling and happy that her unveiled face 
Beamed in refnlgent, undiminished grace 
Upon its humble breast. Her presence seemed 
All of the beautiful that we have dreamed 
Of fairy land. The rtream, the rocky shore. 
The bordering, peaked hitl— tiiat distant bore 
Sweet echo's voice, and the m fid air so bland, 
That Psyche might have whispered a command 
In wieb a breath— oad young Endymion slept 
Fearless of charm^ though o'erhimslumb'ring. crept 
The stilly rays of his proud queen, as bright 
As the heart's willing worship of this night! 



On the broad river** calmed boiom stemmed 
The bustling keel, all radiantly gemmed. 
Of many a well-trimnjed boati that gnyly dipped. 
As if in sport, tlie oar the sheen had tipped* 
Xow gently movir.p, indolently slow, 
cVnd now with hastened plash they gayly row. 
Sweet music led in its capricious wake 
Yon gliding boats. Then eager to o'crtake 
The mellow strain, they one and all pursue 
The martial band that }»laycd amid the crew. 
Onward they went— the barks, the company. 
Gliding and darting o'er the waters free; 
The jest, the laugh, the quaintly-imaged thought 
Up-B^iringing from this summer scene; so fraught 
With inspiration, and the harmony 
Of all things beauteous; stream, and hill, and tree. 
And heaven's most peaceful, eloudlessevening smile 
And eartli in dreamy* i>leasuro hilled the while : 
Even life itself in this dread world did aeem 
A soft and beautiful imbodied dream. 
And it shall be embalmed in memory, 
That lingers still when fairy visions flee. ' M. 



Tlio Fallen LicaTes« 

Wb stand among the fallen leaves, 

Young children at our play, 
And laugh to see tlTe yellow things 

Go rustling on their way ; 
Rightmerrily we hunt them down, 

The autumn winds and we ; 
Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie, 

Or sunbeams gild tlie tree. 
Witli dancing feet we leap along 

Where withcr'd boughs are strown. 
Not past nor future checks our song \^ 

The present is our on-n. 

We stand among tlie fallen leaves 

In youth's enchanted spring, 
When Hope (who wearies at the last) 

First spreads her eagle wing. 
We tread with steps of conscious strength 

Beneath the leafless trees, 
And the color kindles in our cheek 

As blows the winter breeze ; 
While, gazing towards the cold grey «ky. 

Clouded witli snow and rain. 
We wish the old year all past by, 

And the young spring come again. 

We stand among the fallen leaves. 

In manhood's haughty prime, 
When first our pausing bcktts begin 

To love * the oMeh time ;' 
And, Ml wo^gaze we sigh to think 

How many a year hath passed^ 
Since 'ueath those cold and faded-treca 

Our footatcpB wandered last ; 
And old companions, now perchance 

Estranged, forgot, or dead. 
Gome .round us, as those auuimn leaves 

Are crushed beneath our tread. 

We stand among the fallen leaves 

In our own autumn day, 
And tott'ring on with feeble steps. 

Pursue our cheerless way. 
We look not back, -too long ago 

Hath all we loved been lost ; 
Nor forward, for we may not live 

To see our new hope crossed ; 
But on we go. the sun's faint beam 

A feeble warmth imparts. 
Childhood witiiout its joy rctnms, 

Tlio present fiUe our hearts I 



Ciiristmas Times* 

i TwAs the night before Clirislfnts, when all thio* the Iwne 
!<(4 a««e«t«re Tms stirciiig, aot even a ntouae. 

Tbe stockings were bung by the chimney with care. 
In the hope that St. Nicholas* soon would be there. 

Tbetbltdren were nestled eU snug in their beds, 
While vislenier 8i««r pluiw danasd in tbch- beads. 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had Just settled our brains for a long winter's nap ; 
When out on the lawn there rose such a clatter, 
I m»rang from the bed to see wbsi was the matter. 
Away to tbe window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sasb. 
The moon on the breast of the new fidlcn snow, 
Gere tbe lustre of mid-day to o^lects bdow. 
Wlien, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
Dut a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, 

i With a Ihtleold driver so lively and quick, 

1 1 knew ib aauMnent it must he St. Nkk. 

> More rapid than eagles bis coatgerstbef came, 
And lie wJiistled, and shouted, and called them by name 
Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer I now, Prancer ! now, Yiiem'. 
On, Conet ! on, Cupid ! on,Dunder and Bllxeo ! 
To the top of the porch ! fio tbe to^ of tbe wall ! 
Now dash away ! da.sh away ! dash away all I* 
As dry leaves before tbe wild hurricane Dy, 
When they meet with an obstacle mourn to the sky,' 
So op to tbe house>lop the couraers they flew, 
With tbe sleigh full of toys— and St. Nicholas too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on tbe roof, 
Tbe prancing and pawing of each little hoof; 
A» 1 4lrcw in my head, and was turning anrand, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with, a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
AndtaUi clethes were all taroisbed with ashes and soot ; 
A handle Of tosrs was flung on bis baek, 
.\nd he looked like a peddler just opening his pack; 
Ilis eyes— how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry, 
nis eheeks were like roses, Iris note like a cherry ; 
His droU little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the l>eard of liis chia was as white as the onow -, 
The stump of a pipe he held right in his teeth. 
And the smoke it encircled bis head like a wreath, 
He bad a broad Ihoe, and a little round heHy, 
That shook when he Inuglied, like a bowl fuU of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a right Jolly old elf, 
.\nd I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself. 
A wink of hla eye and Ji ttvist of his bead, 
Boon gave me to know I hud nothing to dread ; 
He spoke not a word, but went strnight to his work, 
And filled all his stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And tayteg his flnger aside of his nose. 
And giving a nod, up tlie chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to hiKtcam gave a whistle. 
And away they all fleW like a down of a thistle ; 
Bat I heard him exclaim, ere be drove out of sight, 
* Merry Christmas «o aU, and to aU a good night.* 
*fianta Clans. 
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Ttae Frcncli Offfi^-er. 

• VfKu^' OHid I, to rnyeeir, gelling into tlie 
diligence to go from Havre to Paris, * a pretty 
4my I shall have of it. To be craromed from 
suurise to sunset in a jolting prison, face in 
face wkh a parcel of folks you hare never laid 
ycNir eyes on before V 

To teU the truth, I was in a mood for 
gruinMiDg, and on looking at my companions 
i saw nothing to soften it. They were all 
wM dressed, to be sure, but there was !i 
general air of coldness, disunce, restraint, 
chat promised badly. 

• What are we waiting for ?^ I inquired, 
nuher pettishly, of the conducteur. 

* OQly for Colonel St. Aubin, and it wants 
a few iiunntes of tJie time. Ay, yonder he 
comes.' 

Hardly was tlie word said, before a genteel, 
elegantly-formed man, io a military dress and 
blue Spanish cloiik, made his appearance. 
In spite of large black eyes and mustaches, 
iUe smile on a handsome mouth, with ivory 
teeth, indicated habitual gayety and good 
humor. 

* Ah, gentlemen,' said he, looking round on 
taking his seat, * I am glad to see we are full. 
A diligence is a dull affair, which nothing can 
make tolerable but good company.' 

My blue devils took flight in a minute. 
The officer made his remark in such a plea- 
sant tone, that it seemed immediately to 
banish the reserve and awaken the kindly 
feelings of every one, and the next we were 
as merry as if we had been over a bottle of 
champaign. The colonel was the life of the 
party ; witty and easy, at the same time well- 
informed and polite. 

The diligence had rolled on rapidly fur 
some time, aod as we suddenly turned round 
9 hill that over hung the river, oue of tlie pas- 
sengers cried out, • There is Caudebec ; 
what a beautiful landscape !* In a moment 
every eye was directed through the windows, 
and fi.xed in admiration.— It was indeed a 
lovely prospect. The valley below, swelling 
in gentle undulations, was covered with wheat 
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% 
one which I cannot even thank of now withovt 

shuddering. I would detail wliat after five 

years has lost little of its original intensity, 

did I not fear tiring you.' 

We all earnesstly begged hhn to proceed, 

as we well jierceived it was uo ordinai^y 

circumstance that had produced such endu- 

ring^ffects on one of his temperament* 

* Five years ago, then' said the officer, * as 

I was <rn my way from Paris to Havre, io 

join niy regiment, the diligence, in passing 

through Roueo» took in an old gentleman ami 

his daughter, whose whole air and appearance 

and then skimming across the sun, and vary-' bore the stamp of birth aod education. I 

lug the tints of the landscape beneath. Our.i occupied a back seat, and as they entered, I 



and rye fields in their tenderest green, and 
far away rose lofty hills in softened blue. 
Not a fence or hedge-row broke the wide 
spread sea of verdure ; but here and there 
wooded spots, %vith lofty trees, lay like isl- 
ands, and white cottages spriukled over the 
scene shone like so many distant sails. Just 
at our feet glided on, the river^ broad, still, 
and silvery, which here making a bend, en-j 
closed most of the viilley in its semicircle.; 
The day was one of the sweetest to give effect [ 
to picturesque beauty : clear without being 
dazzling, with a few light while clouds now 



handsQuie officer, who had hitherto been the 
life of the party by his wit, intelligence, and 
good humor, sank back in his seat with his 
hand passed over his eyes. 

The diligence rattled on through the town, 
ascended the hill beyond, and entered a road 
bordered on either side by formal rows of 
apple-trees, the beautiful landscape disap- 
peared behind us. Once, and only ouce, as 
our lumbering vehicle was passing through 
the town, the officer looked hurriedly out ol 
the windows, and shrinking convulsively 
back, resumed his former position. I know 
not how it was, but his sudden and incom- 
prehensible taciti^rnity seemed contagious. 
From being as gay as a wedding-party, we 
became 'as grave as the attendants of a fu- 
neral. The officer was the first to break the 
silence, and by his conversational powers our 
former hilarity was soon restored. 

' And now, Colonel,' said a passenger, * if I 
be not too bold, pray tell me why you were 
seized with such a fit of the blue devils-^ 
yon, the gayest of the guy — just when every 
one else was enraptured with the finest view 
on our route ?* 

The officer's countenance fell, but immedi- 
ately regained an appearance of composure. 
' I have no reason gentlemen,' said he, * to 
make any mystery ; and perhaps my invol- 
untary conduct requires an explanation. I 
was in tliat town once before, and the sudden 
mention of it brought to memory one of the 
most eventful and awful scenes of my life— 



alternately offered it to both of them ; but 
they declined, coldly, though politely. The 
otiier seats were filled with young officers, 
destined for the same place as myself. They 
were all strangers to me ; yet, as iJbere is a 
kind of freemasonry among military mep, 
conversation aoon became general aod unre- 
strained among us. The fatlter and daughter 
seemed alone excluded from the common 
gayety. It was not until after perhaps au 
hour that I bethought me of the want of good 
feeling, not to say of ))oliteness, in making 
these two individuals feel that they were the 
only strangers, I addressed some few indif- 
ferent words to the old gentleman, who 
replied readily and freely, aud we soon got 
into a steady and interesting conversation. 
He now, of his own accord, requested me as 
a favor to exchange seats, as rld'mg backwards 
affected him. This change brought me 
alongside the daughter, not a Utile to my 
wishes, you may be spre, as I was gallaot to 
all the sex, and especially to those having any 
pretension to beauty. I had not distinctly 
seen my faur fellow-traveler, on account of her 
veil and bonnet ; but a fine form, and glimpses 
of sparkling black eyes and a lovely com- 
plexion were quite enougli. Never in tpy 
life did I exert myself more to render myself 
interesting, and never with less success — 
She always answered me intelligently and 
politely, yet so very briefly, that after several 
I attempts I desisted and renewed my inter- 
course with the more sociable father. 
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* Wlien we arrived at the hotel in the town 
we have juet paMed, we officers agreed to 
•op together. The father and daughter with- 
drew to their apartment*. Our supper was 
prolonged till pretty iHte in the night, but as 
we had to depart at the break of day, wc at 
last separated to get n few hoiurs' repose. 
Wliether it was the fatigue of the journey, 
mental excitenieiit or the effect of an extra 
glass, I know not, but I felt no inclination to 
sle.ep. I took hooks out of my trunk, novels. 
irmvels, and poetry, ail to no purpose. My 
•ye gkmced ever the pages in a kind of vacu- 
ity that left DO distinct impression on the 
mind* I looked out at the moon, and paced 
»p anddowttihe room with a vague feeling of 
impatience and tmliappiness, for no assign- 
able reason, ft was so rery still that the 
lickings of my watch struck me with a dis- 
tinctness so painful that I stopped it. While 
in this state I was started by a voice quite 
near me, which I immediately knew for that 
of my fair fellow-traveler, warbling exquisite- 
ly, in a soft andertone, ttte beautiftil air. * Nel 
Cop,* from the opera of Idalide. For a mo- 
ment, I experienced a thrill of satisfactio<n 
that a human being was awiike, and so near 
me. On examinatfon, 1 fttand that there 
was a door between my room and hers, 
apparently long nailed up and disused. 
Two or three itmes I was on the point of 
t?tppin<^, and of attemptmg a conversation 
bu^ the titter impropriety and indelicacy of 
such conduct as often struck me. As I was 
impatiently ruminating, she commenced in 
the same sotto voce (he song from Trilby 
LtOrin • Ecoiite.' I listened till she had 
concluded tlie first verse. Tlien taking up 
the tune,,! sang, loud enough for her to 
licar, the second verse, where Trilby replies 
to Jenny. Her roice immediately ceased, 
and after a few light footsteps and gentle 
movements, I heard no further noise in her 
chamber. 1 listened long and eagerly, and 
then reflected whh compunction that I had 
taken an unwarrantable liberty in breathing 
one accent to a strange lady in her bed-room. 

• It must have been very late when, weari- 
ed more in mind than body, I threw myself, 
without undressing, on the bed. As for 
sleep, I had no expectation of it. I did 
sleep howevcN-a sleep I shall never forget. 
Frequently I was awaked by sudden starts 
and when I slumbered agJiin I was surrounded 
by strange fonns and Hices, that stared 
frightfully at me, and shouted in my ear. 
My dreams eventually assumed greater dis- 
tinctness on my senses. I seemed to hear 
tumultuotis voices, the roaring of drums, the 
ringing of bells, and occasionally peals like 
thunder. I felt oppressed by the glare of 
light. Even now, F am conscious of having 
Buffered much in the throes of that deep 
and feverish sleep. A uoUc like thunder, 



and a violent vibration startled me from my 
uneasy couch, and I sprang on the floor. I 
looked around me with half scattered senses. 
My dreams still continued, for IJieard the 
shouts and screams of hundreds of voices, 
the drums rolled their alarms as on the eve 
of battle, numerous bells clanged forth their 
jingling notes, and the room glared red with 
rapid flrfshes, as if illuminated by the burst- 
ings of a volcano. Accustomed to danger, I 
soon collected myself. I approached the 
window, and saw that the town was on fire, 
and that the conflagration was raging around 
the very spot where I was sleeping. It was 
the blowing-up of a house in the vicinity that 
had so suddenly aroused me. Tlie wind 
blew high, and the flames, rollmg on in broad 
sheets, were spreading from house to house. 
My hotel was evidently burning. It may well 
be supposed that I did not gaze long : I 
rushed towards my door, but at the very 
moment I recollected the lady near me. I 
paused— I confess it — but it was only a pause 
— wliether 1 should save myself. * What, 
leave a helpless woman ! never *.* I knocked 
violently at her door ; there was no answer : 
this was not a time for ceremony^I tried 
with all my strength to force an entry ; but 
in vain : the door resisted my utmost 
eflbrts. Meanwhile the light became more 
and more bright, and the noise of the crowd 
increased below, as if nearer and more 
numerous. I sprang to my own door, and 
found it closed : I well remembered locking 
it before going to bed, and taking the key 
out, but had utterly forgotten where I had 
put it. After attempting to burst it open 
with my foot, I essayed it first with a chair, 
and then a table, till both where shivered into 
fragments, without as much as shaking the 
solifl fastenings. I relaxed my exertions, 
exhausted and bathed in perspiration. Once 
more I went to the window to try and ascer- 
tain my exact situation. I discovered that 
the conflagration was rapidly hemming me in, 
and that ihejr were actively plying fire-engines, 
and now and then blowing up houses to try 
to arrest its progress. As I coulS see by 
the light that the street belo*v was crowded 
with people, I determined to call for assis- 
tance. The window sashes closed by a 
cmist ruction that I did not understand, and 
my efforts to open tliem were unavailing. In 
my impatience, I dashed both hands through 
the panes of glass, and though severely cut 
by them, I felt no pain at the time. The 
smoke poured in so dense and hot through 
the aperture I had made that I had to retire ; 
but reaching the window a second time, I 
called loudly for aid. Amid the clamor of 
voices, and the roaring of flames, a cannon 
could scarcely have been heard. I hallooed 
till I was aware th.it it was in vain, and the 
8tinin«5 vapor drove me from my poshion. 



The room began to be oppressively hoti 
and the floor parched my feet. I bad faced 
death in a hundred battle-flelds, and feared rt 
not ; but to die thus, amid excruciatiiig and 
protracted torments ! I sank down on my 
bed in despadr. The black smoke that dashed 
against my window was now mixed with 
gushes of dark red flame, that shivered the 
panes, and covered ihe*rooro with a Biarkj 
cloud — < Good Ood !' I exclaimed, * it is 
all over ! I have nothing to do but die like a 
man.' My eyes, irritated by the vapor, 
were filled with teara, and I could no longer 
distinguish objects ; my body was acorcbing, 
and I panted for breath, iuhaling, at every 
respiration, a poisoned atmosphew. At this 
time a load splash rattled tlirouj^h the shiver- 
ed panes, and 1 was deluged with a shower 
of water, I was restored to life, and with it to 
hope» The air of the room was once more 
clear and freshened. Once more I arosa, 
resolved to make another eflbrt at preserva- 
tion. I seized the tongs and poker, and 
tried to force back the locks of the two 
doors. My strength seemed to increase with 
my desperation. I toUcd till the skin was 
nibbed from my before lacerated hands, and 
they were bathed in blood. It waa all 
useless, and hope died thoronglily within me. 
Almost fainting. I staggered back agamst the 
wall. In that f»osition I saw my reflection 
in a large mirror and in spite of my 
absorbing situation, I was appalled at my 
appearance. — My eyes were haggard and 
bloodshotten ; my hair, bedewed with per- 
spiration, hung in handspikes ; my lips were 
black and parched, and the ptdlidness of my 
skin was frightfully contrasted with spots of 
soot and streaks of gore from bleeding hands. 

* What I have related was but the events of 
a few minutes, for hours seemed conipressed 
in the hurried thoughts and rapid actions of 
that horrid period. The consummation was 
rapidly approaching. A wooden portico, 
covered whh tin, just under my window, had 
long resisted the furious element, and had 
been kept below igiiition by the engines ; "but 
at length, overcome by the intense heat from 
the neighboring houses, it spouted up m a 
pyramid of fire, that was borne by the wind, 
with whh-ls of smothering smoke, immediately 
into my room. My lungs were so overcome 
with the heated and deleterious air that I 
felt choked ; my head swam round, and my 
knees were sinking under me. I remembered 
to have heard that there is always in such 
cases a layer of pure air near the floor, and I 
threw myself on my face. In fact I did 
breathe freer there. I listened for human 
accents or movements in the house, but heard 
none. All at once the noise of the crowd 
below subsided, and from the few occasional 
shouts through s|)caking trumpets, I under- 
stood that the house was about to be blo«u 
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up. I almost felt relieved to think tliat this 
would speedily terminate my dreadful fate. 
While thus extended pn the floor, my eye 
caught the door-key near me. I regained the 
/loor ; but the dense sulphureous medium ! 
into which I rose overpowered my exhausted i 
frame.— I reeled round, and fell senseless. I 
only remember that as I sprang from the : 
floor, it seemed to me 1 heard something like 
footsteps and voices, ahd that as I fell a loud 
crash rang in my ears. 

* How long I lay insensible I know not. 
%Vhen I recovered, I found my self on a bed in 
a handsome room, u gentleman in black, who 
I afterwards discovered to be a physician, 
close by me, and several servants around : As 
soon as I moved, he begged me to remain 
quiet; and, indeed, I had no other inclination. 
I felt as if there was scareeiy force in me to 
inhale or expire my breath. I bad achings in 
lujr limbs, and a soreness along the veins, 
especially m the arms ; but the worst of all 
was a most insuflerable nausea. The burns 
were inconsiderable. My head was bathed in 
Cologne water, leeches applied to my chest, 
aad icedl-water given me to drink, till Anally 
the irritability of my stomach was allayed. It 
was, however, three days before I was re- 
stored to any thing like comfort. Even then I 
was as iveak as a child, but disease was con- 
quered. I had made many attempts to 
question my attendants, and they had as often 
positively refused to talk with me. When 
they saw me really convalescent, my queries 
were satisfied. 

How had I been saved ? Who had thought 
of the stranger, when every one was intent 
on his own safety and that of bis property ? 
Who but woman, weak, timid woman, who, 
careless to the impulses of ambhion, perils 
an when she can serve humanity ! My lovely 
neighbor had been awakened by her father a 
few minutes before, and hurried ofl'to a place 
of safety. As soon as the inmates of the 
hotel were assembled, and she saw that one 
was missing, that I was not there, she be- 
seeched the firemen, the landlord, the ofHcers, 
her old father, to save me. They declared 
with one voice that the attempt would be use- 
less—madness. Hardly bad her futher left 
her to look after his trunks, than again she 
begged and implored the firemen, until mov- 
ed by her tears and a full purse, two of the 
largest and most resolute offered to go. But 
who was to show the way ? Before the ques- 
tion could be well asked, she rushed before 
them, while a scream was heard from every 
one near her. She led the way to the room 
she had so lately occupied, now almost as 
dark as night with smoke. The firemen 
recoiled till they saw her still press on. A 
sturdy blow from their axes : and the door flew 
in shivers. A fireman, rushing in, raised my 
lifeless body on his shoulders, while at the 



same time his companion had to catch up and 
bear off the heroic girl, who had sunk on the 
floor the moment she hud seen me prostrate. 

• And where is my preserver ?' I exclaimr 
ed, when I had heard the history. 

• She is in the same hotel where you are 
at present,* said the pl)y8ician ; * but with her 
delicate frame, her convalescence cannot be 
as rapid as yours.* 

• The first use, you may rest assured, that 
I made of my returning health, was to visit 
one to whom I owed every thing. With my 
ardent gratitude, I should have been fascina- 
ted had I found her less beautiful,less sensible, 
or less amiable ; as it was, I found her an 
angel. I will not tire you with the details of 
what may seem to you a mawkish love-story 
of common romance. Suffice it to say, that 
awful night, which still makes my blood run 
cold, made me what I still am, — a happy 
husband.* 



From the New- York MJrror. 

A liCSfoift off OlbralUur» 

BT AN OCTOGKNARIAlf. 

* TuERR is theme for comment in the pass- 
ing away of a minute.* said the venerable 
parent closing his heavy book. 

It was the second day of a dead calm be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules. The sky bent 
over them with a clearness that seeirted unna- 
tural. On Its vast arch not a cloud, not a 
bar was to be seen, and the rose-tint, paling 
from the horizon upward into a pure pearl, lay 
like the hue on the inner curve of a sea-shell. 

' A theme for comment !* echoed the youth, 
archly ; ' a theme for congratulation rather ! 
and I find nothing more remarkable in it' than 
that it should go so slowly. I have read my- 
self almost to death. I am dying to go on 
shore, and each hour seems longer than the 
last. What wonder do you find, my dear 
father, in the thought of so dull a thing as a 
minute, in a calm, too, at sea ?* 

* There is wonder, my son,* replied the 
sire, * in all things to one who thinks I but in 
none more than the coming on and the rolling 
away of time.* 

The boy bent an inquiring look on the face 
of his companion. 

* Why, think J Albert, what it is— this 
<me— this viewless mystery which we talk of 
— which we feel — wliose footsteps are printed 
everywhere. Hold your watch. Observe the 
risingand disappearance of a minute. • Look! 
It flies — it lessens— the little hand points its 
course — there — it has gone for ever — and 
with it all ihe incidents throughout this vessel 
— ihroughout the world— all which, thronj^h- 
out endless space, have occurred within its 
narrow limits. To some it has been the be- 
ginning ; to some ihe end of life. It has 
destroyed /amilies — wrecked ships— changed 



the fate of armies and nations. It is laden 
with tears and blood — love and hate— hope 
and despair. With what opposite feelings luive 
men marked its transit ! By some if was hailed 
with joy — by some cursed in agony. How 
can 1 reflect u|)on even such an event as the 
passing away of a minute, without serious 
thoughts, when every minute rolls through 
the world with such a vast principle of change 
and revolution. 

' True — true,' said Albeit. * How strange 
it is that you should see so much in that in 
which I saw nothing !* 

' You have entered into a garden in ttie 
morning.* 

* Yes, my fatlicr.* 

^ And beheld the rose-bush with its una- 
dorned leaves, yet light from the weight of any 
flower.' 

• Yes, my dear father.* 

^ You have also seen, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, tlie young bud forming on the stem, 
then swelling with its strange little burden— r 
then unfolding the new-born blossom, glhter- 
ing with dew, exhaling fragrance, full of tender 
tints and exquisite beauty.* 

* Tliere is nothing, indeed, so beautiful as 
flowers,* said the boy, with a thoughtful air, 
^ when we can cease from our sports, and sit 
down, alone, and look at tbem.* 

*• You have afterward beheld this sweet rose 
fade and fHtl— its leaves withcred-^its per- 
fume gone— its tender graces scattered on the 
ground.' 

' I have oflen wondered why the flowers 
should fade.' 

* Again, my son, you have beheld the robin, 
in the opening of the spring, come with his 
mate to the old tree, by our window, at home, 
and there build a nest. In a short time 
bright eggs lie in it. Then you may hear the 
callow young cry for food, aiuJ the loving pa- 
rents fluttering around their ofispring.* 

• Ay, father, and I have watched those little, 
tiny creatures till they grew to strength, and 
come out among the branches, and then went 
hopping along tlie grass and chirping in the 
wood. 

* And by and by,* continued the father, 
' these birds and all the others which fill the 
forest, are gone ; and other birds build nests, 
and warble in their places. What has wrought 
this change.* 

♦Time, father.* 

• And what is this Time ?* 

• It is— I cannot tell ; but I see that it is 
something wonderful by its effecU upon the 
birds and flowers.* 

* And can you now fancy aU the birds and 
all the flowers m the world coming and going 
with every year — displacing each other by 
millions — ^like waves of the sea ?* 

• Wonderfid Time !* said Albert, * I never 
thought of this before,* 
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' Bui you liave nol imagined half its power. 
Under its induence, you arc even as a flower. 
All mankind just so bud and bloom — fade and 
fall— and whole generations ofbeings like you 
and nie pass away like those birds of the 
forest.' 

• I always knttc this/ said Albert, • but I 
never/c/r it before.' 

• Let me suppose,' said the father, ' thai 
you stood on the top of yonder high rock of 
Gibraltar. Let me suppose that this strait 
was flowing out through yonder gates, and 
that all human beings and human things were 
borne by you, and then swallu\ved behind yon 
horizon in a dark whirlpool. And yet that 
you should behold all these people, carelessly 
pursuing their giddy pleasures — singing, 
dancing and laughing— ^ind never reflecting 
upon the approaching crisis which all knew 
and all forgot.' 

• Such a sight, you would say, do we all 
present as Time bears us on to death.' 

• People will tell you this is cummonplace. 
It can never be so to those who comprehend 
It; but let us reflect a little farther. Gene- 
r<ition after generation are ever fleeting away 
and swallowed np in the whirpool — but the 
places where they moved — the objects which 
they have used and fancied their own— the 
ediflccs ihey have reared, remain, and history 
retains the memory of them and of their 
actions. To the student, who peruses its 
pages in the closet, it is full of wonder. He 
becomes familiarly acquainted with beings 
whom he has never seen, whom he can never 
see. How strange that man should thus baflle 
Time. That he should read what Time has 
endeavored to snatch from him. We have 
remarked the gliding away of a minute. Be 
fore we thought of that little experiment, yon 
der gigantic rock was standing. The moment 
rolled. Tliere yet it stands.' 

• Assuredly,' said the boy, with a smile. 

• You smile. See, now, how onr mind is 
chained and mastered by habit. How custom 
makes things commonplace, and how eternal 
truths may astound, when not frequently the 
subjects of our mediations. Lifi youf mind, 
and from the small compass of a minute ex- 
tend it to a year.' 

• Well.' 

• To fifty years.' 

• Well.' 

• To a liiindred^before you— before they 
who bore you— existed.' 

• It is diflicnlt to imagine the world before 
our existence.' 

• Life has made us so familiar wiih lighr. 
air, the globe, the sky, that they seem almost 
a part of us. Tlie stars ever burning above 
our beada have been associated with so many 
of our lonely reflections; the spring has so 
often blown upon us its breath of pleasure— 
uehave rejokad so in the b#>anty of nature- 



all these have been such faithful ministers to 
our sentiments and sensations — such sooth- 
ers of our pains and sorrows — such guardian 
spirits to us, that we half-unconsciously learn 
(o believe they know us, and love us. The 
■ idea that their blessings are but promiscuously 
jbeplowed upon millions, who pass away unre 
^ardedly like ihe leaves and the clouds before 
their balmy influences — that, ere we came into 
being, they were scattered just so upon others 
now gone — that, after we shall cease to exist, 
ihey willyet fall sootliingly and untiringly with- 
out diminution, without shadow, upon the 
swarming millions of future years, touches us 
almost with the chill of disappointment. Im 
agination will not admit the conviction of our 
unimportance. We are so much to ourselves, 
that we cannot comprehend how little we are 
to others, what remote links we are in the 
great chain, and what a small and fleeting por- 
tion we occupy of lime. We can well con- 
ceive that yonder rock stood there before our 
eyes fell on it, and will remain after wc shall 
turn away. But strive to force your mind 
a thou0and-«4hree thouaand— «ix thousand 
years back. There it stood as now ; its bro 
ken top towering above the sea ; the waves 
washing idly against it with the self-same 
sound and motion ; the same shadows creep- 
ing over its rocky side ; the same stars track- 
in'j their silent eoursee above ; the same 
sunsh'mo^leaming around, as at this instant! 
Then, and through all tlie long lapse ofiuter- 
mediate ages, there stood yonder rock. You 
have forgotten to smile, my son.' 

* I never before strove to conceive of six 
centuries.' 

' And yet each one is no more matter of 
wonder than a minute. And its changes are 
scarce greater. A mountain— >a nation may 
fall in a moment. A world has burst in a 
moment. The universe, when its course is 
run, may in one instant be reduced to nothing 
You will die. Compared « ith the duration of 
that rock, you arc incalculably more evanes 
cent than the lightest flower compared with 
you. You will be dissolved into dust. Oth- 
ers will appear after you. These with their 
successors, and the successors of their 
successors, will be swept utterly away 
Another period of six thousand years, perhaps 
of twenty thousand, it is idle to limit the 
extent, will still and steadily roll on — and yet 
yonder rock will stand, the mute, stem 
sentinel of this gate. It is called impregnable, 
and yet it hath changed masters and will 
again, for that which has been may be* once 
more. It has been climbed, in its pnmeval 
freedom, by the nake'd savage, long before it 
had a master or a name. It is obviously co- 
eval with the globe itself. The Roman, the 
Goth, the Saricen, the Eiij^lishni^n, have been 
among its lords. It was at this point that the 
Saracens planted their banner in Europe. 



Yonder fortress of Ceuta, tlic African pillar 
of Hercules, was held by Julian, the Spanish 
traitor ; and Tarik, the Arab chief, who, aided 
by Julian, landed on the opposite pillar, gave 
a name to the mountain, and almost a religion 
to Europe. More than a thousand years have 
passed since that period. What eyes have 
gazed where yours are now gazing upon that 
tall and naked rock and the rugged cliff of 
BuUones — upon these white towns— the wind- 
ing shore and the green water I What troops 
have glittered along the beach ! What stately 
fleets have ploughed the waves, rolling here 
at the limit of the ancient world ! Yet all that 
has passed may be nothing to that which is to 
come!' 
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Henry If eele. 

The late Henry Neele was the second son 
of a highly respectable map and heraldic en- 
graver in the Strand, where he was bom 
January £9th, 1798 ; and upon his father 
removing to Kentish Town, was there sent to 
school, as a daily boarder, and continued at 
the same seminary nntil his education was 
completed. At this academy^ though he 
became an excellent French scholar, yet he 
acijuired * little Latin, and less Greek ;' and, 
in fact, displayed no very devoted application 
to, or even talent for, study of any son : with 
the exception of Poetry ; for which he thus 
early evinced his decided inclination, and 
produced several specimens of extraordinary 
beauty, for so juvenile a writer. Henry 
Neele's inattention at school was, however, 
amply redeemed by his unassisted exertions 
when he better knew the value of those attain- 
ments which he had neglected ; and he sub- 
sequently added a general knowledge of 
German and Italian, to tlie other languages in 
which he became a proficient. Having made 
choice of the profession of the law, he was, 
upon leaving school, articled to a respectable 
attorney ; and, after the usual period of pro- 
bationary experience.was admitted to practise, 
and commenced business as a Solicitor. 

It was during the progress of his clerkship, 
in January, 1817, that Henry Neele made 
his first appearance as an author, by publish-* 
ing a volume of poems ; the expenses of 
which were kindly defra/ed by his father; 
who had the judgment to perceive, and the 
good taste to appreciate and encourage, the 
dawning genius of his son. Though this 
work displayed evident marks of youth and 
inexperience, yet it was still more decidedly 
characterized by a depth of thought and feel- 
ing, and an elegance and fluency of versifica- 
tion, whiah gave the surest promises of future 
excellence. Its contents were principally 
Lyrical, and the ill-fated Collins was, avow- 
edly, his chief model. The publication of 
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this volume introduced the young poet to Dr. 
Nathan Drake, author of * Literary Hours/ 
Uc, who, though acquainted with him ' only 
through the medium of his writings,' devoted 
a chapter of his * Winter Nights,' to a critical 
examination and eulogy of these poems ; ' of 
which,' says the Doctor, • the merit strikes 
lue as being so considerable, as to justify the 
notice and the praise which I feel gratified in 
having an opportunity of bestowing upon 
them.' And in a subsequent paragraph, he 
observes, that, * when beheld as the very 
firstlings of his earliest years, they cannot 
but be deemed very extraordinary efforts 
indeed, both of taste and genius ; and as 
conferring no slight celebrity on the author, 
«8 the name next to be pronounced, perhaps, 
after those of Chatterton and Kirk White.' 

Ardent and enthusiastic in all his under- 
takings, Mr. Neele's literary industry was 
now amply evinced by his frequent contribu- 
tions to the * Monthly Magazine,' and other 
periodicals ; as well as to the * Forget-Me- 
Ifot,' and several of its cotemporary An 
nuals. Having been long engaged in studying 
the Poets of the olden lime, particularly the 
great masters of the Drama of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, for all of whom, but more 
especially for Shakspearc, he felt the most 
enthusiastic veneration, he was well qualified 
for the composition of a series of • Lectures 
on English Poetry,' from the days of Chau- 
cer down to those of Cowper, which he com- 
pleted in the Winter of 1826 ; and delivered, 
first at the Russell, and subsequently at the 
Western, Literary Institution, in the Spring 
of 1827. These Lectures were most deci- 
dedly successful ; and both public and pri- 
vate opinion coincided in describing them as 
* (fisplaying a high tone of poetical feeling in 
Che lecturer, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the beauties and blemishes of the great 
subjects of his criticism.' 

In the early part of 1827 Mr. Neele pub- 
lished a new edition of his Poems, collected 
into two volumes ; and in the course of the 
saine year produced his last and greatest 
work, the /Romance of Engfish History,*] 
which was dedicated, by permission, to His 
Majesty ; and though extending to three 
volumes, and, from its very nature, requiring 
much antiquarian research, was completed in 
little more than six months. Flattering as 
was the very general eulogium which attended 
this publication, yet the voice of praise was 
mingled with the warnings of approaching 
evil ; and, like the lightning which melts the 
«word within the scabbard, it is but too cer- 
tain that the incessant labor and anxiety of 
mind attending its completion, were the chief 
sources of that fearful malady which so speed- 
ily destroyed him. 

In person Mr. Neele was considerably 
below the middle stature ; but his features were 



singularly expressive, and his brilliant eyes 
betokened ardent feeling and vivid imagina- 
tion. Happily, as it has now proved, though 
his disposition was in the hi-hest degree 
kind, sociable, and affectionate, he was not 
married. His short life passed, indeed iJ- 
niost without events ; it was one of those 
obscure and humble streams which have 
scarcely a name in the map of existence, and 
which the traveler passes by without inquiring 
cither its source or its direction. His reii 
ring manners kept him comparatively unnotic- 
ed and unknown, excepting by those witi 
whom he was most intimate ; and from their 
grateful recollection his memory will never 
bo effaced. He was an excellent son ; a ten- 
der brother ; and a sincere friend. He was 
beloved most by those who knew him best ; 
and at his death, left not one enemy in the 
world. 
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From Theodore 9. Fay's Novel of Norman Leslie. 

Rome in the Carnival. 

Whoever has not witnessed the festivities 
of the carnival week at Rome, will scarcely 
lend credit to the burlesque extravagances, 
even to this day committed by all classes. It 
is a page of reality, resembling one of old 
romance ; and the stranger wonders to see 
its antique and remarkable leaf thus bound 
up In the prosaic volume of common life. — 
The grave and sensible Englishman, the ob- 
servant and intelligent American, is aston- 
ished at the spectacle of a whole people aban- 
doned to the maddest freaks of frolic and 
fancy — disguising themselves in grotesque 
habits, masking their faces, altering their gait, 
form and demeanor — entering with lively 
ardor into the wildest folly. — From the violent 
gesticulations and various costumes, it ap- 
pears as if the theatres of the world had 
emptied their wardrobes, and sent forth their 
performers to play each in the face of Heaven 
those thousand parts in other countries — at 
least in ours — reserved for the midnight 
stage. Here a brigand stalks in the full glory 
of arms and equipments, with flowing tresses, 
dark mustaches, and a countenance of more 
than human ferocity. He steals along after 
the roUing carriage, and aims his carbine at 
some beauteous victim. There a Spanish 
lover with his graceful cloak, broad hat and 
feathers, and k>ve breathing guitar, sings his 
serenade to each passing fair ; sometimes, 
for the occasion excuses all civil familiarity, 
he murmurs a soft air to an English Belle in 
her carriage; sometimes whispers love to 
the gjyr French girl ; sometimes kneels to the 
Contadina in the street; and again directs 
his strain to a bright face peeping from a 
palace window, or leaning and laughing over 
a balcony. Behind him stalks a knight glis- 



tening in armor, who boars upon his lanee the 
favor of his lady-love, or hands a letter on its 
point to the first pair of eyes that takes his 
fancy — stranger or native, high or low. The 
fierce Saracen stalks through the throng, 
brandishin;^ his cimetar, and twirling his mus- 
taches. The copper-colored Indian, with his 
tomahawk threatens swift destruction to each 
shrinking maid. Old lords and ladies, in 
dresses of antique magnificence recall the 
splendor of the most celebrated courts. The 
frolicsome sailor reels along as if the tight 
Italian wines had been too strong for hi^ 
brain. The lover sighs — the warrior »houis— 
the spectre glides ; and many striking char- 
acters are correctly dressed, and represented 
with serious accuracy and excellent effecf- 
Others there are who delight to fling over 
the whole the broadest possible air of ridicule. 
Humpbacks are swelled into mountains— 
eyes glaring like moons — huge mouths — bald 
pates — overgrown stomachs — statues of twice 
the ordinary size — deformed foreheads— and 
noses of such ponderous dimensions, naagni- 
fied proportions, and rubicond colors, a» 
may chance, if you cat too heavy a stipper, 
to haunt your late slumbers in the form of an 
incubus — all that mirth and ingenuity cao 
invent to distort and caricature, here float 
upon the vast and ever-moving tide, rising and 
sinking, in the dense and universal commo- 
tion—disappearing, and appearing again; car- 
riages loaded with double numbers— horses 
rearing with two and four — women seven feet 
high, and sweet girls in unifornt of bandittL 
Those whose ambition does not seek to sup- 
port distinct and memorable rolta content 
themselves with the simple smooth mask— a 
pretty girlish countenance, whose everlasting 
repetition at length wearies the eye, and be- 
comes no theme of curiosity or distinction. 

Some too — so picturesque are the inhabi- 
tants of Rome^-even while wearing their eve- 
ry day habiliments, can with difficulty be- 
distinguished from the maskers ; and the 
bare-footed and cowled monks and friars— 
the long bearded mendicants, covered with 
rags and wrinkles — the fat priest, and the stem 
soldier, are only known from the giddy sur- 
rounding concourse by their unmasked faces, 
their steady step, and their grave demeanor. 
Nearly all tlie town join this sport ; or, if they 
do not actually participate, at least throng 
together by thousand and thousand to witness 
it and swell the extraordinary sjiectacle. 
Countless numbers of ladies« both native and 
foreigners, niay be seen either in their car- 
riages or at their windows-gentlemen and 
noble, young and old, peasant and duke, all 
mingled and blended together in a wild, ex- 
cited, half-mad mass of human beings— crying, 
laughing, screaming, gesticulating, leaping, 
dancing, singing, shouting, and pelting each 
other with flour, sugar plunibs, or oats steeped 
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In Plaster of Paris reseinbling them, and cov- 
ering the air« the street walks, and all the 
population with tiie white of a universal snow 
8torni. A hundred thousand people are not 
unfrequently assembled, either as actors or 
audience, upon the scene of action, which is 
in the Corso and the adjoining streets, squares 
and avenues. 

Our readers on the other side of the ocean 
need not be reminded that the Corso is the 
Regent Street, or Broadway, of Modem 
Rome, straight and exceedingly narrow, built 
\\p closely on both sides with high houses, or 
gloomy, but immense and magnificent old 
pulaccs, all of which are crowded upon every 
point; where men and women sit, stand, or 
vlimb from roof to basement, cornice, pe- 
destal, and balcony. Through this principal 
thoroughfare two processions of carriages and 
pedestrians go slowly in opposite directions, 
pelting each other, and all around them, all 
above them with snowy tributes ; and receiv- 
ing in return discharges in showers from 
every quarter. The middle of the street 
presents a tide of the gayest and gaudiest col- 
ors, and the most lively motion — not unlike 
Oie rapid stir and agitation of a fierce battle. 
On eitherside, tiers ofseats— a most lucrative 
profit to the proprietor— arc provided for the 
thousands who desire, stationary and secure; 
to behold the giddy scene. A sloping bank of 
faces thus rise on either hand of those moving 
in the procession, leaving only a passage suffi- 
ciently wide for the two rows of carriages to 
pass each other. 



< Trata up a Cblldy Ac/ 

NoTHiNe is easier than to repeat a proverb, 
and nothing more difficult than carrying it 
into execution. We can all advise each other 
how to bring up children, but utterly fail in 
carrying our own precepts into practice. 
When we look into our police reports^-in the 
list of accidents and ofTences^n the dire 
calamities and suicides which, unhappily, too 
frequently occur in our large city— we 'are 
convinced that there are many radical defects 
in the precept and example^n our systems 
and discipline — in our laws and their adminis- 
tration 

Suflferingrofsome kind or other in health, 
mind, or in fortune, seem to fall to the lot of 
every man, no matter how circumstanced or 
conditioned, and the ills of life appear to be 
providentially distributed among all classes- 
proving how artificial is all rank and distinc- 
tion in the estimate of human woe. 

We frequently see a rich man, who has ac- 
cumulated wealth by honest industry, afflict- 
ed with extravagant and dissipated sons— or, 
what is worse, an honorable and exemplary 
fkther, cursed with a dishonest child, who tar- 
nishes, by his crimes, a name always respect- 
ed, brings down to ths grave, in sorrow, the 



grey hairs of a pure and upright life. This 
is really an affliction, because, more or less, 
society at large suffers. It is hard to reform 
those who have grown up in vicious propensi- 
ties ; yet the vices of mature age should ad- 
monish us to guard the young shoots from 
equal blight and destruction. A rich man 
should bring up his son, as the poor man 
does, to work and labor for himself. Early, 
and active, and sUady employment is the 
secret to bring up children well. No matter 
at what occupation— no matter how laborious, 
as long as the mind is imployed— as long as 
attention is directed to proper objects of busi- 
ness — bad examples and bad company will be 
avoided. Five or six years of a young man's 
time thus closely occupied will confirm him in 
habits of industry ; and his own resources 
of mind and body — his own industry and en- 
terprize will advance him honorably and pros- 
perously in life. A rich father should always 
help a child when he proves his ability and 
inclination to help himself, and not sooner. 
We have no nobility, nor titled families, nor 
aristocratic distinctions ; yet how frequently 
do we find an indulgent, rich father, who, 
from humble life, has raised himself in the 
world, indidging his son in extravagance and 
idle habits— giving him money to spend in 
gaiety and fashion — at the race course, the 
hotel, or the billiard room— -under the delu- 
sion that he never will w^nt, aud that he must 
inherit an ample fortune. What is the re- 
sult ? Idleness begets vice, dissipation fol- 
lows, and loss of health, of fortune, and char- 
acter is the inevitable result, A rich man, 
instead of giving his son a few hundreds now 
and then for what is called his contingent ex- 
penses, and under the fallacious idea that he 
must make an appearance like a gentleman 
should say to him, * for every thousand dollars 
^hich you earn by enterprise and industry I 
will add a thousand safely invested for you, 
to be used at tliat advanced period of life 
when you feel the value of money, and are 
entitled to ease and comfort.* The very fa- 
cility which young men have of obtaining mon- 
ey leads them into ruinous extravagance ; 
and when from design or accidents, their 
means are checked, they resort to crime 
to furnish them the sources of enjoyment. 

Brandy and water, and segars— a fast trot- 
ting horse— a pocketbook with bank notes, 
gaming, and late hours — are the rocks on 
which are shipwrecked man^bright hopes 
and alluring prospects — the fond anticipa- 
tions of good parents, and the realization of 
anxiously desired blessings. — Noah* 



his own strength, and try it eflTectaally, before 
he is allowed to call upon others ; send him 
back again and again to the resources of his 
own mind, and make him feel that there is 
nothing too hard for industry and perseve- 
rance to accomplish. In his early and timid 
flights, let him know that stronger pinions 
are near and ready to sustain him, but only 
in case of absolute necessity. When in the 
rugged paths of science ; if difficulties impede 
his progress which he cannot surmount let 
him be helped over them but never let him 
think of being led when he has power to walk 
without help ; nor of carrying his ore to 
another's furnace, when he can melt it in bis 



To font a Tlgoront Hlad. 

Lkt every youth early settle it in his mind 
that if he would ever be any thing, he has got 
to make himself; or in other words, to rise 
by personal application. Let him always try 



Batae of If ew Orleani. 

A Rifleman. — A daring Tennessean, with 
a blanket tied around him, and a hat with a 
brim of enormous breadth, who seemed to be 
fighting, * on his own hook,*disdaining to raiss 
his rifle over the bank of the earth, and fire 
in safety to his person, like his more weary 
follow soldiers, chose to spring every time 
he fired, upon the breastwork, where balanc- 
ing himself, he would bring his rifle to his 
cheek, throw back his broad brim, take sight 
and fire, while the enemy were advancing 
to the attack, as deliberately as if shooting at 
a herd of deer : then leaping down on the 
inner side, he would re-load, mount the 
works, cock his beaver, take aim and crack 
again. * This he did,* said an Eoglisli officer, 
who was taken prisoner by him, and who 
laughingly related it as a good anecdote to 
captain D * * *, my informant above aUuded 
to,— >* five times in rapid succession, as I 
advanced at the head of my company : and 
though the grape whistled through the air 
over our heads, for the life of me I cotild not 
help smiling at his grotesque demi-savage, 
demi-quaker figure, as he threw back the 
broad flap of his castor to obtain a fair sight 
—deliberately raised his rifle— ^shut his left 
eye, and blazed away at us, I verily believe 
he brought down one of my men al every 
shot. 

As the British resolutely advanced, tboagb 
columns fell like the tall grain before the 
sickle at the fire of tlie Americans, this tame 
officer approached at the head of his brave 
grenadiers, amid the rolling fire of musketry 
from the lines of his unseen foes, undaunted 
and untouched. * Advance, my men !* he 
shouted, as he reached the edge of iUt J^sst 
— ^ follow me !* and, sword in hand, he leaped 
the ditch and turning, amidst the roar and 
flame of a hundred muskets, to encourage 
his men, beheld to his surprise but a single 
man of his company upon his feet— more 
than fitly brave fellows, whom he led on to the 
attack, had been shot down. As he was 
about to leap back from his dangerous situa- 
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lion, his sword was shivered in his grasp by a 
rifle ball, and at the same time the daring 
Tennessean sprang upon the^ parapet and 
leveled his deadly weapon at his breast, 
caJnily obsenrtng, * Surrender, stranger, or I 
may perforate ye!' * Chagrined,' said the 
officer, at the close of his recital, * I was 
eompelled to deliver to the bold fellow my 
mutilated sword, and pass into the American 
lines.'— Sotf<& H^tst hy a Yankee. 

The Stwnmf^^jf'- ^ 
The moral conveyed In the following anec- 
dote, which we copy from • Peter Parley's 
Almanac for old and young,' must prove 
beoefieial to a certain class of persons. If 
any snch should peruse it we trust the practi- 
cal and cutting reproof of the anxious wife 
will have its desired effect. — Boston Paper, 

It was ■ drizzling, lialf-snowy day, just 
such « day as puts nervous people in bad 
humor with themselves and every body else. 
Job Dodge sat brooding over the fire imme- 
diately after breakfast. Ilis wife addressed 
^im as follows ; * Mr. Dodge can't you mepd 
that front door latch to tlay ?* * No,' was the 
{^swer. ' Well can't you fix the handle to 
the mop ?* • No.' * Vfell, can't you put up 
some pins for the clothes in our chamber ?' 
' No.' • Well can't you fix that north 
window ; so that the rain and snow won't 
<rive in ?' • No— no— no !' answered the 
husband sharply. He then took his hat, and 
was on the point of leaving the house, when 
bk^ wife knowing that he was going to the 
$3Lvarn where he would meet some of his tcet 
day companions, asked him kindly to stop a 
inbment. She then got her bonnet and cloak, 
and said to her husband. * You are going to 
the tavern, with your leave I will go with you.' 
The husband started. * Yes,' said the wife, 
' I may as well go as you ; if you go and 
waste the day, and tipple at the tavern, why 
shall I not go and do the same ? 

Job felt the reproof-— he shut the door, 
hung up his hat, got the hammer and nails, did 
all his wife had requested and sat down by 
the fire at night— a better and a happier man 



Tito Gamester. 

No man who has not felt, can possibly 
imagine to himself the tortures of a gamester ; 
of a gamester like me, wlio played for the 
improvement of his fortune ; who played with 
the recollection of a wife and children dearer 
to him tlian the bloo<l that bubbled through the 
artertes of his heart ; who might be said, like 
the savages of ancient Germany, to make 
these relations the stake for which he threw ; 
who saw all my own happiness and all theirs, 
through the long visu of life, depending on 
the turn of a card ! 

All bodily racks and torments are nothing, 
compared with certain states of the human 



mind. The gamester would be the most 
pitiable, ff he were not the most despicable 
creature that exists. Arrange ten bits of 
painted paper in a certain order, and he is 
ready to go wild with the extravagance of his 
joy. He is only restrained by some remains 
of shame, from dancing about the room and 
displaying the vileness of his spirit by every 
sort of freak and absurdity. 

At another time, when his hopes have been 
gradually worked up into a paroxysm, an 
unexpected turn arrives, and he is made the 
most miserable of men. Never shall I cease 
to remember the sensation I have repeatedly 
felt, in the instantaneous sinking of the 
spirits, the conscious fire that spread over 
my visage, the anger hi my eye, the burning 
dryness of my throat, the sentiment that in a 
moment was ready to overwhelm with curses, 
the cards, the stake, my own existence and 
all mankind. 

How every malignant and insufferable 
passion seemed to rush upon my soul I What 
nights of dreadful solitude and despair did 
repeatedly pass during the progress of my 
niin ; It was the night of the soul ! My mind 
was wrapped in a gloom that could not be 
pierced ! My heart was oppressed with 
weight that no power, human or divine, was 
equal to remove ! 

My eyelids seemed to press downward 
with an invincible burden ! My eyeballs were 
ready to start and burst their sockets! I lay 
motionless the victim of ineffable horror! 
The whole endless night seemed to be filled 
with one vast, appalling, immoveable idea ! It 
was a stupor, more insupportable and tre- 
mendous, than the utmost whirl of pain, or 
the fiercest agony of exquisite perception.— 
Godtoin, 

Tarklsh urit. 

Na8H-b£D-dtn, the Turkish Esop, wishing 
to propitiate the conquering Tamerlane, pro- 
posed to carry him some fruit. * Hold,' said 
he, * two heads are better than one ; I will 
ask my wife whether I had better carry quin- 
ces or figs.' His wife replied * Quinces will 
please him because they are larger and finer.' 
* However useful the advice of others may 
be,' rejoined Nash-red-dyn, * it is never well 
to follow that of a woman ; I am determined 
to take figs.' When he arrived in the camp, 
Tamerlane amused himself by throwing the 
figs at his bald head. At ^"ftry blow Nash- 
red-dyn exclaimed * God be praised.' Tam- 
erlane inquired what he meant. * I am 
thanking God that I did not follow my wife's 
advice,' replied Nash-red-dyn, 'for if I had 
brought ((uinces instead of figs, I should cer- 
tainly have a broken head.* 

Making a koise after death.— John Zis- 
ka was a distinguished leader of the persecu- 



ted sect of the Hussites. It is recorded of 
him, tliat, in dying, he ordered his skin to be 
made the covering of a drum. The Boliem'ians 
hold his memory in superstitious reverence. 

Wk cannot deceive our children without 
seriously injuring them, and destroying our 
own influence. Frank and open dealing is 
the only safe policy In family govennent, as 
well as on the wider theatre of life. The un- 
derhand arts and cunning manoouvres of the 
intriguer, are sure in the end to promote his 
own overthrow. Be sincere and honest, and 
you are safe. The only sure way of securing 
beneficial results is by virtuous and honorable 
means. 

Anecdote* 

It is doubtless recoHected that Dean Swift, 
though a great favorite among the ladies, was 
(no doubt for good and eubstantial reasons) 
nevertheless a bachelor. His opinion of the 
married state seemed to be not very much ex- 
alted. On one occasion he had been called 
upon to marry a couple, and after getting them 
properly arranged, commenced as follows^: 
^ Man that is born of a woman, hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery,' Stc. * My 
dear sir,' interrupted the bridegroom,* you are 
reading the burial service, instead of the ma- 
trimonial.' * Never mind, friend,' whispered 
the Dean, *you had belter be buried than 
married !' 
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MARRIED, 

In thia city, on the 7th intL by the Rev. Wn. Thatcher, 
Mr. Joel H. Miller, of New PaUx,to Mlaa Hannah Schemer- 
horn, of Hudson. 

On the 14th Inst, by the Rev. WiUiam Thatcher, Mr. 
Isaac O. Ri^ymond, to Miss Harriet Jennings, both of 
Rhinebeck. 

In Ghent, op the 31st olt. by the Rev. J« Bener, Mr. 
Jacob W. Lint, of Lennz, Madison Co. to MJss Cbristtaia 
Sharts, of the fbnner place. 

At Hilladale, on thf 9th Inst, by Uie R«v. Horace Spen- 
cer, Mr. John W. Mc Alpine, to Mlsa Cordelta Tyler. 

At Centervllle, on the fhh Inst, hy tho Rev. J. Bemr, 
Mr. Frederick M. Poucher, to Miss Louisa Lindley, both of 
Claverack. .^ 

At Catsklll, on the 8th tost, by the Rev. SamMl Wilson, 
Samuel W. PoweU. of CMSFmaas, Albany co. to Mn. 
Nancy Hlbbard, of the former place. 

DIKD, 

la this city, on the 7th Inst, after a short aad severe ill- 
ness, Mr. Lucius B. Oolites, of die lam of Brown It C«UtaM, 
in the t9th year of his age. 

On Uie 8ih inst. Mr. Philip White, in UMdMyMT of htai 

*%i die 19Ui inst Eliza, wife of Hesry C. MIBer, Eoq. In 
the 36th year of her age. 
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From Ihe AmaniDtli. 
Bennington Battle* 

BYE. H. CHAPIN. 

They came up at ihe battle sound} 

Stern iron-hearted men, 
They heard it, as it thrilled along 

The streamside and the glen. 
The dim old mountains echoed back 

That summoDs wild and strong, 
And the far greenwood-depths were stirred 

As with a triumph-iong. 

They came, as brave men ever come, 

To stand, to fight, to die 1 
No thought of fear was in the heart, 

No quailing in the eye ; 
If the lip faltered, 'twas with prayer. 

Amid those gathering bands. 
For Che sure rifle kept its poiee 

In strosg, unttembling hands. 

Theirs was no gorgeous panoply, 

No sheen of silk or gold. 
No wrought device of battle blazed 

Upon their standard- fold. 
But the free banner of their hills 

Waved proudly through the storm. 
And the soiled garb of husbandry 

Was 'round each warrior-form. 

They came up at the battle sound, 

To old Walloomsack's height; 
Behind them were their fields of toil. 

With harvest-promise white ; 
Before them, those who sought to wrest 

Their hallowed birth-right dear, 
While through their ranks went fearlessly 

Their Leader's words of cheer. 

* My men, there ar^ our freedom's foes ! 

And shall they stand or fall 7 
Ye have your weapons in your handi^ 

Ye know your duty all ! 
For me, this day we triumph o'er 

The minions of the crown, 
Or Molly Stark's a widowed one 

Ere yonder sun goes down I' 

One thought of heaven, one thought of home. 

One thought of heart and shrine, 
Then rock-like stood they in their might, 

Before the glittering line. 
A moment, and each keen eye paused 

The coming foe to mark. 
Then downward to its barrel glanced. 

And strife was wild and dark. 

'Tis sixty years since— where, ay, where 

Are those bold yeomen now 1 
The clods arc heavy on the breast, 

And dust is on the brow, 
A few still tarry, with dimmed eyes. 

And tims-bleached locks of gray. 
But they are passing, one by one. 

To their deep rest away. 

The triumph of that conflict-hour 

With theUL will aoe depart, 
The memory of that old red field 

Is fresh within the heart. 



>Twill live on every sunny height, 

'Twill breathe in every glen. 
And linger by the sepulchers 

Where sleep those mighty men- 
It needs no monumental pile 

To tell each storied name ; 
The fair green hills rise proudly up 

To consecrate their fame. 
True to iu trust, Walloorasack long 

Their record bright shall bear, 
Who came up at the battle sound, 

And fought for freedom there* 
Bcnninstout Vt. 1836. 



From tlie Rejector. 
Tbc Bylnff* 

BY MISS MABY EMILY J ACKSO)!^ 

Oh, mother, make my bed for me 

I'll ask it not again, 
Why are thy eyes so dim with tears t 

I would not give thee pain. 

Father, dear father, ere I die, 
Draw near my couch of deathj 

And seal thy blessing, ere I yield 
My last expiring breath. 

Sister, stretch out thy trembling handj 

I feel I'm dying now, 
Wipe off those tear drops from thy eyes, 

And smooth my burning brow. 

Brother, breathe out thy last farewell, 

And give thy parting kiss, 
Ere my freed spirit takes its flight, 

To yon bright world of bliss. 

Friends of my gay and joyous hours, 
I've loved you deep and long, 

Breathe out for nie one parting prayer, 
And sing one parting song. 

Farewell, but when I'm laid to rest, 

Breathe not for me a sigh, 
Death comes, it is a grief to live, 

An endless bliss to die. 



From the London Conrt Magazine. 

ivigriit. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

Night sinks upon the dim grey wave, 

Night clouds the spires, that mark the tovm ; 
On living rest and grassy grave, 

The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 

The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother's breast, 

The rosy child in slumber creeps. 

But 1 1 — The sentry musing lone — 

The sailor on the cold grey sea. 
So sad a watch hath never known, 

As that which must be kept by me. 
I cannot rest, thou solemn night ! 

Thy very silence hath the power 
To conjure sounds and visions bright, 

Unseen— unheard — in day lighf s hour. 

Kind words, whose echo will not stay, 

Memory of deep and bitter wrongs ; 
Laughter, whose sound bath died away, 

And snatches of forgotten songs ; 
7^«e haunt my soul ; — and as I gaze 

Up to the calm and quiet moon, 
I dream 'tis morning's breeze that plays, 

Or sunset hour, or sultry noon. 



I hear again the voice whose tone 

Is more to me i^an musk's sound, 
And youthful forms forever gone. 

Come in4heir beauty crowding round : 
I start— the Ndocking dreams dsj^art, 

Thy loved words melt upon the air. 
And whether swell or sinks my heart, 

Thou dost not know— thou dost not care t 

Perchance while thus 1 watch imseen. 

Thy languid' eye lids slowly close. 
Without a thought of what hath been, 

To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 
O weary nigfac, oil endlese night, 

Blank pause between two feverish day% 
Roll back your shadows, give me light. 

Give mc the sunshine's fiercest blaze. 

Give me the glorious noon I alas t 

What recks it by what light 1 pray, 
Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass^ 

And sleepless nights succeed to day ? 
Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 

There is a night where all find rest, 
A long, long night:— with those who die 

Sorrow hath ceased to be a gi|est 1 



An 'Evening Song^* 

BY MBS. C E. DA FONTS. 

TujERx is a tinge of 8un-Kgfat3ret 

On every waving flower. 
And day its golden beams has leCt 

Oil hill and mountain bower. 
There is a gentle wind that wafts 

The ripples to (he strand ; 
And stirs the blossoms and the leaves, 

Lq this delicious land* 

There is sweetness in Ihe air, 

A richness on the sky, 
A thrilling softness breathing round, 

That wakes a deeper sigh- 
As on the silent heart the tears 

Of quiet rapture fall, 
And all the loved of other years, 

With fonder thoughts reeoll. 

MoBionUi Itt I<tfe« 

Oh, there arc evil moments in our life, 
When but a thought, a word, aiook, has power 
To dash the cup of happiness aside, 
And stamp us wretched ! 
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From Uie l4a{|y*6 Book. 

Tli« melmoUi Family. 

It wm od a pleasant evening towards ttie 
last of winter, tliat a erowd of carrioges 
before a mansion in one of oar liAstiionable 
streetflt announced to the passer-by iliat 
tbere was on Uiat evening a gathering of the 
beau-nioiule Bt the bouse of Mr. Melmoth. 
This party had been the subject of conversa- 
tion for the last week in the fashionable 
world, and tlie liearts of the young and gay, 
and of those who wished to be still thought 
so, were full of excitement from the antici- 
pation of the pleasure they were to receive 
and the conquests they were to make. The 
wished-for evening had now arrived ;— and 
ae the guesls were ushered into the splendid 
drawing rooms, and took a furtive glance at 
their own sweet persons in one of the 
mirrors, they felt as if ihe'a hopes were 
already more than half-realized. * There is 
quite an array of beauty here to-night,* said a 
gentleman, addressing a cidevant belle. * Do 
you think so T said slie, at the same time 
trying to look very modest at the compliment 
that she imagined was meant to include 
lierself. * There are many very pretty girls, 
to be sure,' siiid she, ^ but there is scarcely 
say one here that I know ; there is always 
sucli a mixture at Mrs;. Melmoth*s parties ;— > 
bow differently society is managed in Europe, 
--but here we can scarcely accept an invita- 
tion, without the risk of meeting witli persons 
whose acquaintaoce we could not acknowl- 
edge in public' ' Very true,'— replied the ! 
gentleman, in a tone whose irony was so 
delicate as to escape the apprehension of the 
one to whom it was addressed, — * and 
strange it is that Americans have not yet 
learned the art of forming good society,^ 
that delicate tact of discrimination which 
fnables us ^i once to reject those whose; 
parents have been degraded by following 
some mechanical employment, and to receive 
only those who can number at least two 
generations free from such a stain. Strange, 
indeed, that merit, refinement or educailon 



should be a passport to society, when the 
only lawful one is to show a parentage whose 
honor has been thus immaculate.' * It is 
indeed to be lamented,' said the lady, * tiiiU 
Americans have not profited more by their 
intercourse wuh Europe ; some, however, 
are so thoroughly home-bred, that even a 
long residence in Europe has no power to 
refine their ideas of what good society should 
be. Would you believe it, that ut a d'mner 
party at Mr. Hartweir8,*-who you know is 
among the elite of society, and who has spent 
several years in England,—'! actually mef| 
with the son of a shoemaker, and what was 
worse, whose father then folloived his trade. 
He was, indeed, a young man of refmed 
manners and higlily cultivated mind, and had 
been abroad ; yet to think that Mr. Hariwell 
could have countenanced him by introducing 
him to his family and friends !-^I do not 
know when I was more astonished and indig- 
nant.' The gentleman's gallantry prevented 
a pointed reply, and he only smiled as he 
recollected that the lady could boast of but 
one remove, from an honest hatter. As the 
gentleman bowed and left her, Miss Phelps 
(for that was the lady's name,) felt no small 
degree of self-complacency as she thought 
that she had been not only very agreeable, 
but given him a just idea of her own standing 
in society, by decrying the present assembly 
as being too great a mixture ; and it ivas with 
gratified feelings tl>at she turned to enter into 
conversation with a lady who stood by her, 
and whom she had not before deigned to 
notice. * What an absence of taste there is 
in the decorations, but one cannot expect 
better from one who has eo lately been 
admitted into good society-^it is really quite 
amusing to see what efforts some people 
make to push themselves into the ranks 
above them !' Before the lady she addressed 
had time to make any reply to the opinion 
just expressed, they both perceived Mrs. 
Melmoth advancing towards tliem. * My 
dear Mrs. Melmoth,' said Miss Phelps, * 1 
am happy to see you look so well. I was 
very fearful that your cold woidd have pre- 
vented your friepd« from having the pleasure 



of meeting you this evening. The regret 
woirid have been universal :— -your parties • 
are so cliarming,— every thing about thera 
so delightful. The display of taste*— the 
society we meet with— <lie eclat that always 
attends them! — I assure you, tlifat it in 
considered in the beau-nton4e quite a treat to 
see one of your invitations-cards.' Mrs. 
Melmoth bowed, with evident gratification, 
and, taking the hand of a young lady who was 
near, said,—-* Permit me to present my 
daughter Mary to you ; and 1 ivant your «ji<^> 
cellent aid, my dear Miss Phelps, in tndeav'* 
oring to make her a fashionable lady. She is* 
so attached to retirement, and so deaply 
imbued with romantic notions, tliat I ahnosC 
despair of making her one of us,— but, with, 
your assistance, we may do wonders^ Do 
try if you can persuade her to waltz;. Mr. 
Teruville has been quite anxious to secure 
her for his partner, but she will not be per- 
suaded.' * Keally, my dear Mrs. Melmoth^ 
•but, before she had an oppormniiy to 



exert her ihfluence and. her powers of persua- 
sion, the music commenced, and Mr. Tero- 
ville advanced, in the hope that the number 
of couples that were already on the floor 
would induce Mary to follow their example. 
* I have again come,' said he, in bis softest, 
manner, ' to solicit the honor of waltzing with 
you ; you surely will not refuse me now that 
you see how universal the custom baa 
become. It is sanctioned by all tlie young 
and the old,—- the grave and the gay. Tha 
waltz and the mazurka have triumphed ia. 
Europe, and they have almost gained tlie 
victory in our own happy country. You look 
as if you ioiend to deny me— do not be so 
cruel : — but, if you will not favor me this 
evening, I will indulge the hope of having 
that honor before tlie season ie over, for I 
know tliat you cannot withstand tlie unite4 
influence of fashion and custom. ' I trusty 
sir,' replied Mary, with a gentle smile, * tliat 
the close of the season will find no change iu 
my present opinions. Did my scruples 
arise from not being accustomed to see the 
waltz, fashion and custom would soon banish 
tliem ; but, as they have a dillercut origin, it 
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is not likely they will be so easily removed.* 
* Spoken like the daughter of my old friend,* 
said an old gentleman near her. * Come, my 
dear little Mary, since you refuse to join 
these whirligigs, we will take a little stroll 
together through the rooms, as I have many 
qu«8tio»is to ask you about your good aunt, 
who is one of tuy old friends.* So saying, 
Mr. Montfort drew her arm through his, and, 
after taking a tour through the apartments 
he led her to one of the front seats that are 
permitted to remain at such a time, and 
continued bis conversation. * Yes, my dear 
Mary, you have been fortunate, to have been 
educated by 8ucb a woman. I trembled for 
jKHi« when I lieard your mother say, she 
imunded to seiKl for you to spend the winter 
wtown; but I have now no fears, since I 
p ef cei f diat your conduct is regulated by 
priiiea|rfe« «ici aoC cu«(«m. But k was need- 
kss to fear ; for a obaracter molded by 
Ode like your aunt, wiH recatn its form and 
pnrhy, even amidst the corruption of times 
lik» tiMse.' Mnry*8 eyes filled at this testi- 
MMijrlo tke wortb of her beloved aunt, and 
she said» * I am indeed indebted to her, more 
lliMi I can ever, ever repay. When I look at 
•ome of ibe young ladies 1 have met since I 
eanie to the chy, I think how diilerent they 
woidd have been, bad they lived with my 
aunt ; and I coidd not help wishing that they 
too bad an aunt like mine.' * Yes, Mary, 
titey would have been diifurent; and bad 
we more mothers and aunts like Miss 
Melnioth, American woman would then be, 
what the daughters of a republic should be. 
Look at that bevy of young girld, the only 
ambition of most of them is, to emulate the 
opera dancer and the public singer ; for this 
the waltz, the galopade and the mazurka are 
practised, evening after evening ; and the 
piano, the harp, the guitar and the human 
voice arc sounding, day after 6ny. Are these 
the wonven who are to be the mothers of our 
ftiture statesmen, onr citizens, otir rulers ? 
Bid a Washington or a Franklin owe their 
binh to audi as tl>eso? Could thty have 
•pnmg from women whose sole occupation 
was to sing, to dance, to dress, that they 
might entrap some one who could give them 
i Ane establishment and a dashing equipage— 
hj whom a solid and useful education was 
deemed unneceseary, and dom^^^ employ- 
ments a degradation ? No, no, it never was, 
and it cannot be ; an eagle never yet was 
cradled in a wren's nest. Look ut our 
young men, too, how many of them livte to 
no higher purpose tlran to drive a tandem, 
wear large whiskers and keep a greyhound, to 
whom a livery stable is both exchange and 
court-house, and who anxiously seek for and 
treasure up the opinions of a liorse-jockey, 
while those of the Ican^ed and the wise are 
jnH tbmi^ht worth a hearing. Many of them 



have been to Europe — what was the object 
of most of them in gomg ? It is the fashion 
' — the pleasure of saying ihcy had been there. 
What have they brought home with them ? a 
receipt for a new dish — a head full of notions 
respecting European refinement, such as 
eating with silver forks, etc,— a tongue elo- 
quent with praises on the style, the equipages, 
and the palaces of the nobility. What have they 
learned ; to contrast tlie effects of republi- 
canism with those of European despotism, 
and to be proud of their own blessed 
country ? No, tliey have not learned this ; 
they have found that it is scarcely possible to 
exist in their native land— there is so much 
plebeianism, so little refinementi-^hey can- 
not be at an opera every night— they cannot 
look on lords and ladies, dukes and duchess- 
es. They have learned to say, when they 
look on a public building, ** this is pretty, 
when compared with some edifice in London 
or Paris ;** and, when they are at a theatre, to 
say loud enough to be overiieard, *' I can 
scarcely endure this, when I think of the 
manner in which this was performed at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden,*' or ** this 
singing is barbarous to one who has likened 
fb a Sontag or a Pasta." You will think me 
a strange and splenetic old man, Mary, — but 
can I hold my peace when I perceive the 
inroads which European customs ai>d fash- 
ions are making upon us. In my younger 
days, my country and my countrymen were 
my pride and boast,— but can it continue the 
happy land, the land of freedom, when its 
sons are thus becoming enslaved by the 
follies of Europe ? And they call it refine- 
ment !— Such refinement as this was the 
downfnl of Greece and Rome, and may it not 
be ours ? Will not extrav,igance and luxury 
ruin our country, as they have dotie so many 
of onr citizens ? and the work is still going 
on. Look at those young ladies uliose dress 
vies with that of the most wealthy in the 
room. Their futher is on the verge of 
bankruptcy ; he has been striving to keep up 
;ippearances, in his house, his equipage, and 
his entertainments— he has given mortgage 
after mortgage upon his property — he has 
made loan upon loan, until his credit is gone, 
and yet he goes on ! But this cannot be 
kept up much longer, a downfdl must come, 
every thing will be seized upon by his credit- 
ors, and what then will become of his family ? 
They are ''too proud to beg" — to work for 
their own subsistence would be thought too 
degrading, even if they were capable of doing 
so. Their fashionable education and Inxuri^ 
ous habits have unfitted them for exertbn. — 
what will become of them ? Would that this 
were a solitary instance ; I could point out 
many more whose situation at present is not 
much better. Pardon, my dear Mary, the 
freedom of au old friend of you fathcr> whei» 



I tell you there is need of retrenchment here ^ 
and I call upon you to use your infiuence to 
heck the extravagance of your mother and 
sisters. Though your father's situation im 
far from being as desperate as the one I have 
spoken of, yet he is very much embarrassed ; 
his losses as well as his expenses have been 
very great, and it is necessary for him to 
alter his present st^le of living, and adopt 
that of strict economy. You have a steadi- 
ness beyond your years, and I have taken the 
liberty of tluis speaking to you, that I migbi 
enlist you on your father*s side. He cannot 
bear contention ; he has been accustomed ip 
yield to the wishes of bis wife and daugbter»4 
if he has one to take his part, it wiH giro 
him more resolution in making the changes 
he has contemplated.' The tears started in 
Mary*s eyed, and she said that * tfhe was 
sure her mother would not hesitate to mske 
any sacrifice, were she but acquainted wkh 
her father's situation.' Mr. Montibrt sftiook 
his head incredulously, and said: ^ Do not 
think me unkind in speakrog to you of tiM 
faults of those so near to you. 1 am a roagh 
old man,— but it was meant in kindosss, sad 
I know that you will take it as such. I must 
now leave you, my dear Mary, as k Is already 
past my usual hour for retiring.' When 
Mr. Montfort had left her, she cast a troubled 
glance around the s|)lendid room and on tbe 
^ay company, and said to herself, is it pos- 
sible that my mother can be aware of mj 
dear father's situation ? it cannot be * She 
called to mind the melancboly under whicli 
her father's last letters to ber were writieo, 
and this accounted for it. She thsngbt k 
was owing to declining health, as ber mother 
had spoken of his becoming hypocbondriacsl; 
she little then dreamed of the true eatMS. 
She also recollected how frequently her 
aunt had spoken to her of late respecting the 
uncertainty of mercantUe operations, and tto 
necessity of being prepared to meet reverses 
of fortune. But why, thought she, did not 
my aunt tell me- alt? Mary did not knoir 
that it was her aunt's wish to do so, but ber 
father had requested her not to permit Mary to 
know it, lest it should depress her, just at 
her outset in life. Mistaken tenderness ! 
better, far better would it be for a parent to 
make known his situation to bis family, than 
to keep it from them until the knowledge is 
forced upon them in ltd most distressing 
form. But it was not Mr. Me]motb*9 faidt,*- 
he wished to speak of it to his wife, but she 
refused to listen ; she said she did not want 
to hear it, nor would she let her chOdreii 
become conscious of it,— it would be cruel 
to mortify them,— it would break their spirits, 
and sink them in their own estimation. She 
would teach her daughters, whatever their 
prospects might be, to think themselves on 
an equality with any one in wealth and stand- 
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ing,-— for this wa9 the only way to make them 
reepeet themeelves, and to make people 
respect them. Poor Mr. Meimoth was a 
kind father ; lie was not willing to make his 
chil«iren unhappy, and as he thought Mrs. 
Meimoth knew what was best, in whatever 
related to the management of his house and 
family, he had written of his affairs to his 
sister, but requested her to keep Mary wholly 
pgnorant of tbeoi. Mr. Moatfort bad remon- 
stratecl with bun on tbe course he had 
pursoed, in still pen^itting his family to 
continue tbeir extrafagance,— and convinc- 
ed by bis friend, of the advantage as well as 
necessky of immediate retrenchment, be had 
re^tiested likt to make this known to Mary, 
as be bad not tbe heart to do it, and to ask 
her to exeH her iufluence ia conviticing her 
iMOiber of this necessity. 

Poor Mary ! bow her heart sickened as 
she looked on die gay crowd before her! — 
She bad not, it is true, seen much of the 
world, but she had refieeted,. vnd reflection 
bad done tbe work of experience. As she 
saw tbe company departing, one after anoth- 
er,— thus, tliouglit she, will tbey oil leave us 
when we have parted with the appendages of 
wealth. Yes, said slie, as she looked on the 
deserted room, as th^ last party left it, it is 
thus that we will be deserted by our summer 
friends ; but there is <mt who wUl never leave 
or forsake those who trust In Him. May 
He be our stay in adversity ;«-And, when she 
^retired to ker own apartment, she knelt and 
breathed a forvent prayer to that Being, that 
abe might be strengthened to perform the 
duty wbicb had devolved upon her. 

Mr. Metmotb bad long been a successful 
«»erclMnt. He was mimed among t be wealthi- 
est in tbe city where he resided. He had 
been brought up in the counting-house, and 
he thought of little beyond it. His wife wus 
a fashionable woman, and bad courted and 
G»arried him for bis wedtb. He had been 
accustomed to a passive compliance to her 
wilU and she had established a style of living 
eqind to her wishes ; she had a dne house, a 
dashing e^ipage«»-gave splendid entertain- 
aiems,— and two of her daughters ivcre as 
fasbionabie as she could desire. Her bus- 
hand wasoD^ looked upon as her treasurer, 
and she considered her children as those who 
were to ^il her firmly in the first circles, by 
foraiag alliances with tbe wealthy and fash- 
kmabk ; tltey had been taught to look out 
for what are now called *• good matches.'* 
Her eldest daughter, Carolino, was on the 
eve of marriage with Mr. Wamham, a man 
twice her age, but who liad been considered 
as quite a speculation among the belies of the 
eity. Her second daughter, Emily, had as 
yet sported her smBes and graces in vain ; 
oas of tbe causes which had induced her to 
•end for her yoangest daughter, was a letter 



from her sister-in-law, in which she had 
spoken of a worthy and talented young law- 
yer, but without fortune, who had given evi- 
dences of an attachment to Mary. Theliigh 
terms in which Miss Meimoth had spoken of 
hmi, his afiection and devotedness to his 
mother, the esteem in which he was held by 
all who knew him, were nothing: h'e had not 
wealth or fashion, and this comprised every 
objection. She sent immediately for her 
daughter, determined to save her from throw- 
ing herself away, as site considered it. Mrs. 
Meimoth was extremely gratified by the ad- 
miration that Mary had evidently excited in 
young Trcnvfllc, — he had just returned from 
France — was of one of the first families, and 
had a lai^e fortune independent of his father. 
She set her heart on bringing about this 
match, and as she thought the gentle Mary 
had Iter father's disposition, site anticipated 
no obstacles, could the gentleman only be 
secured. 

Such was the situation of affairs in Mr. 
Melmoth's fiimily ; and as they met at break- 
fast, Mrs. Meimoth was in high spirits at the 
idea of Mary's * conquest,' as she termed it,— 
for, from an expression of Mr. TrenviUe to 
lier, respecting Mary, she felt as if he were 
already her son-in-law; and she said to 
Mary, as she entered the room, • Good 
morning, my dear daughter, I wish Mr. Tren- 
viUe could see you now, — he would find ihat 
you are not like many of our city ladies, only 
a " belle dela nuit ;" your roses and lilies can 
bear the sun's searching light, and, like these 
flowers In nature, ihey are even more lovely 
at dewy mom.' Mary blushed at her moth- 
er's flattery, for such language was new to 
lier, — but the flush quicblv fadwl away, and 
gave place to an expression of painful thought, 
and she said to her mother, • You arc, I hope, 
rather premature in thinking Mr. Trenville's 
attention proceeded from any other feeling 
than that which a neiv face excites ; I should 
be extremely sorry, were it any thing more.' 
• Sorry, my dear Mary, what do you mean ? 
you cannot surely regret what woirid be a 
subject of self-gratulation to the greatest 
belle in the city. It is no mean conquest, I 
assure you, however slightingly you may be 
disposed to think of it.' • I do not wish to 
underrate Mr. TrenvHle,' said Mary, 'yet 
surely, my dear mother, you coidd not wish 
inc to take pleasure in the thought of having 
gained the nffections of a man whom it is im- 
possible F can ever love or esteem.' * Impos- 
sible you could ever love or esteem I— ridi- 
culous, sentimental nonsense ! who ever 
heard now of such reasons for declining an 
advantageous offer! I thought you a girl of 
sense and prudence, Mary ; such langnage 
and sentiments may suit the old maid who 
instilled them, but no young lady of any sense 
of propriety would think of adopting them. 



Love aud esteem ! such ideas may snk the 
rustic viUi^ers of fillwood, but tb^ will not 
do here ; tbey may suit a noveUreadhif Bfiee 
of the last century, but, in these cbiya, ayouug 
lady considers only the advantages of a match, 
and justly thinks that love and eMeem will 
follow as. matters of course— for slie well 
knows that neither of these will eop|>ort her 
in tbe .style in which efae wishes to note ; 
but I see how it is, yo« are attached to that 
young man of whom your aunt epeke eo 
warmly ; if you are, it is youf duty to tell 
me, but the cmifessioii will be needless, for I 
assure you no daughter of mine ehaU eser 
disgrace her family by a« union with a poor 
pettifogger. I wish your father was here, 
and he would then be convkieed of what I 
have so often told him, that yoar aunt would 
ruin your prospects.' Poor Mary felt as if 
lier heart was cruslied, — to hear her s aered, 
treasured affections thus ruddy unveUed,— to 
hear her aunt, her good aunt, thus Spoken ef, 
and by her mother too. She coidd mA speak, 
—her heart was fuU, and her cheek fevered 
by tbe effort to restrain her feelings. - When 
she had hastily finished her scarcely laeted 
meal, slie withdrew to her own little reooi, 
to gain that composure she so mi*ch need- 
ed, and to pray for that aid which can 
speak peace to the troubled heart, and bid its 
waves be still. 

Mary %vm naturally of a t^eerved disposf- 
tion, aiK) incfined to keep her own feelings 
witliin the sanctuary of her own bosCm ; this, 
her aunt had endeavored to counteract, by 
gently drawing them from her,--for she knew 
the evils that arose from indulgmce m such 
habits, by one so fond of solitude and so im- 
aginative' as Mary. She had succeeded to a 
greater degree than she at Arst hoped t but 
when it was a delicate and difficult task to one 
80 judicious and gentle as her aunt, how etmld 
it be forced out so rudely as her mcHher had 
attempted ! No, it coold not be done ;— the 
chords might be broken, but the soft music 
of treasured thoughts and aflfectlons, eoirid 
not be drawn forth by so harsh a hand. 

How responsible is the situation, of a moth- 
er, wl»en her daughters arc about to repose 
their all upon 6ne adventure wWeh may deter- 
mine the happiness or misery of thdr fmare 
lives ! — How much judicious watehfohiees,**- 
how much delicacy is required to read all the 
youthful heart shrinks from disclosing, to 
induce them to rest their trembling hopes 
and fears upon a mother** breast, thai safest 
and best repository, when a mother is allehe 
ought to be— tlie friend, companion, and sole 
confident of her daughters. But Mrs. Mei- 
moth was not calculated to heehher of tlieee ; 
and Mary felt she was not— at least to one 
who had been brouglit jip as she liad been. 
She knew that the sentiments which had 
been nuriared in her bosom wodd be ridi- 
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tbtod by one like her mother,— :ind how 
totMly dM she feet; as she acknowledged to 
li^rstlf ttmt she was Indeed ti strtinger in her 

. f>wn hoatehold ; (het she had scarcely a feel- 1 
iug in common with those whh whom CTcry 
feeKng might to have been shared. Yet she 
fcH it was her duty to tell, her mother the 
vcacn of her idfeetions, and to request her 
not to eflc««irage the attentions of ono whose 
lo?e she could not return. Mary had tried to 
«soa|ie these attentions, by discouraging as 
imidi IS it was possible to do, whheut rude- 
ness,-«bot every means that she took was 
oonnteracted by her mother, or explained so 
ee to gire him hopes of success. Until this 

.fnoming, Mrs. Melmoth had been guarded in 
expressing her wishes openly to her daughter, 
respecting Mr, Trenville ; and now Mary 
feh slie onght to put an end to her mother^ 
hope of efer seeing her united to him, by 
cotiAsssing to her that she toyed Frederick 
Norwood. Tt w«s a hard task, and she shrank 
from it 2 (o tell another tinrt she lored, wlten 
she had scarcely ever dared before to confess 
H to her own heart,-~to say, too, tlrat she 
lorsd one who had already been stigmatized 
on account of his poverty ! And how could 
#he speak of A»5 affection ?— >She knew that he 

■loved her, and yet she could recall no decla- 
ration, sufBoiently explicit^ to repeat to her 
mother. He had several times attempted to 
any something to her,— but he luid evidently 
-strug^ed to repress it, by suddenly turning 
the conversation. Would she not have rear 
son to upbraid her with having given her 
heart unasked for?— How could she bear 
this thought !— >£very feeling pf woman's 
bosom rose against the possibility of incur- 
ring such a charge ! When such thoughts as 
tliese came ovor her, how did she long to 
throw herself on the maternal bosom of her 
aunt, tell her of all her fears, and ask for 
adyice and direction. All that Mr. Mom fort 
had told her then ca^e to her mind, and siie 
blamed herself for suffering ber own troubles 
to banish for a time the remembrance of her 
fathers situation. She felt for his embar- 

'rasfments but only as they afflhUd him ;-— to 
be ofa^ig/Bd to give up the pomp and splendor 
of wealth spemed to her but a trifling sacrifice, 
ibr she had never takoo pleasure in it ; she 
did not even know how much the happiness 
of her mother and sisters was centered in it, 
yet she AJt the dimcnlty in fulfilling Mr. 
Momfort's request, without giving ofieoce to 
her leother. It seemed to Mary that she 
bed a hard task to perform, to tell of her 
effictioo* aiMl to iqterCere with her moiher*^ 
4irrtngettieiitiW*-biit she felt that these were 
lier duties, aod elie would strive to perform 
Ijkem t and when she had succeeded in gain- 
ins eoiBpoeere and resolution, slie left her 
cbpna^r to join her mother and sisters. The 
amind of their voices directed her steps to 
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the room where they were assemble<| to 
receive their morning visitors. She hesita- 
ted a moment, as she perceived the presence 
of several ladies and genlleriien,— but as she 
had been perceived, and could not recede, 
she advanced towards them with that modest 
ease which speaks a mind free from thoughts 
of self. As soon as she had taken her seat 
and entered into conversation with a lady 
next her, another came op and congratulated 
her on gaining a heart which all the bdlee in 
town had been besieging in vain. She good- 
naturedly expatiated on this subject, as she 
saw the chagrin depicted in the face of the 
lady near Mary, and who she knew had been 
manoeuvring to get Mr. Trenville for her 
daughter, and they both had even some 
hopes of sticcess before Mary's arrival. 
Much to Mary's relief, she was interrupted 
by Mrs. Werrel, who had just entered, — and 
having spoken to Mary, turned to Mrs. Mel- 
moth and said, • I quite envy you ladies, my 
dear Mrs. Melmoth, who have daughters in 
society,— -mine are too young to bring out, 
and I am quite impatient for the time when I 
can introduce them into the gay world. 
They will create quite a sensation ; — I assure 
you they waltz divinely, — and, at my musical 
soirees, they will sing the most difficult 
Italian airs, and perform the most scientific 
pieces without the least bashfulness. Nothing 
would mortify me more than to see them dif- 
fident or embnrrassed in company, — it makes 
them insufferably awkward, and is so vulgar. 
I have made it a point to bring them forward 
on every occasion,— and the dear creatures 
are as anxious as I am for the period when 
they will escape the thraldom of teachers, and 
take their places In the beau-monde ; they 
have already quite a taste in dress, and it is 
amusing to hear them disputing about colors, 
and consulting me about the prettiest dress 
for the next ball. Although the eldest is 
scarcely fourteen, yet they already begin to 
talk of establishmehts, and theur resolution 
never to marry a man who has not a large 
fortune. Children are as far advanced now 
at twelve, as they were at eighteen, when I 
was a girl ; their opinions are like those of 
women who have mingled in society, instead 
of not having any ideas abo? e their bocks 
or their dolls, as they then Imd not. The 
advautHges of education, at the present day, 
are indeed very great.' 

* Speaking of waltzing,' said a gentleman 
in another part of the room, * reminds nic of 
your performance last night. Miss Emily ,•»! 
never saw any one able to continue so long 
on the floor ; rettlly, Mrs. Melmoth, your 
daughter deserves to be immortalized.' Emily 
smiled and bowed as is usual on such occa- 
sions, and said *• that she used so little 
exertion, that it did not fatigue her. Did you 
hear by what name Mr. Montfort dignified the 



circle of waltzcrs, last night ? — lie railed ue 
whirligigs! that old man ought not re^ytobe 
ndmhted into society,— he is so rude* hi hie 
speech, and so obsolete in his notions, that 
he is scarcely beanible,^ ^ He is both ahie 
and willing to be a hear/ said a would-be-wit, 
who tortured every thing into a pun, however 
miserable a one it might be. * Pardon me, 
i^entlemen,' said an elderly lady, who had 
hitherto been sUent, *1 camiot hear Mr. 
Montfort thus spoken of, without defeodmg 
him. He Is a Httle eccentric I aNow,— endit 
appears singular to edme, that a men of his 
age should take pleasure in Irequen^g laeli- 
ionable assemblies, but to those who know 
his peculiarities, it ceases to he a matter ef 
surprise,— -he is ait old bachelor, and aknoet 
alone in the world,**he has but fewploMtves, 
but it is one of them to study htmaao nature 
and society in all ite grades, and it is not for 
mere amusement,— it is with the benevoleet 
intention of endeavoring to -beneit those 
whose faults he tries to discover. As a 
philanthropist, he laments over the hncery 
and extravagance which he seee oTenrtielming 
the country, and, like most old men, he takes 
pleasure in contrasting the degeneracy of the 
present day with the *• good old timea^ of 
his youth. There is^iowever, iw bad iedtng 
in this pleasure— for he is a true patriot, and 
is anxious to exhibit to his fellotr citizens the 
dangers of the course they are pereoing. 
But, unfortunately, he is like Cassandra— 
his predictions, though true, meet whir noth- 
ing but. ridicule and inattention.' Before tlie 
lady had ceased speaking, several of the 
company had left the room : but to Mary, 
this exhibition of Mr. Montfort*s cliarecter 
was I'lsteoed to with pieeeed attention, and 
she longed to thank the old hidy for defending 
him so warmly. When she had gone^ Mary 
asked Em'dy ' who that kind old lady was.' 
EmHy, with a languid drawl, said •slie be- 
lieved she was the widow of a clergyman, end 
had come on a begging expedkkKi for a 
charity school.' * How mudi I ehocM like 
to become acquainted with her!' said Mary. 
* La, sister Mary, yoa have such strange 
notions ! I am sure she is the laet peivon hi 
the room whose acquaintance I wo«dd desm.' 
This convereatioD was interrupted by Mrs. 
Melmoth, who had just laid down eome 
prims of fancy ball dresses which she re- 
ceived that morning. 'A thought has jest 
struck me, my dear giils, whidi I em re- 
solved to put in execution. Wotdd it not be 
delightful to have a fancy ball on May day, 
at RosevUle— a kind of fote-champetre, and 
to have characters suited to e fesdval of 
Flora ? What do you think of it ?* Carolme 
and Emily were delighted with it.»— Mary 
said, timidly, • ou^ht we, my dear mother, 
to plan a party of this kind, when them is 
such an unceruinty in my father's affidm?** 
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F have been told thnt he has met with many 
losses, ami tbnt it is necessary for us to 
curtail our expenses ;— ought we, then 
indulge hofies unsuited to our present sit- 
uation. Let as do what is in our power to 
relieve him from this embarrassment which 
bows him down.' Mary trembled, when she 
raised her eyes to her mother, as she 
finished speaking, and saw the anger express 
ed on her countenance. * Who has taken 
the liberty of speaking to you of your father's 
eofioems, Miss Mary, end what right have 
you to interfere with my managenvent .'— 
Merchants are proverbially complainers of 
* hard times :' and I will not retrench until I 
see the necessity of domg so, nor will I see 
it untH It is forced upon me. I have been 
accustomed to obedience from my family, 
and jTOtt are the first that has attempted to 
oppose rae. ' Scarcely a day has passed 
since your return, in which I have not been 
more fully convinced of yo«r father's foHy in 
entnistmg yon to tlie care of an old maid, 
whose ideas are ns antiquated as she is, and 
who, with all the boasted advantages of her 
traimng, has neglected one important point- 
implicit submission to a parent's will. You 
have rejected a match chosen by your moth- 
er, and now you presume to charge her 
with extravagance. But I will show ymi 
that I am not to be meddled with, or crossed 
in my wishes by a mere child. It is my will 
that you marry Mr. Trenville,— and you will 
find it no easy matter to oppose it.* 

Caroline and Emily had left the room, 
and Mrs. Melmoth rose to follow them, when 
Mary caught her hand, and would have 
spoken, but her emotion checked her utter- 
ance, — when, making an efibrt to restrain 
h» feelings, she said^' Stay, and hear roe, 
my mother,— ^o not think me disobedient or 
presumptuous, Whea I tell you why I cannot 
do as you wish ;-Mny whole life shdl prove 
to you that I am not what yoa deem me. I 
love 3rou, my mother, and would willingly 
obey you in every thing,— but can you ask 
yoor daughter to give her liand to one man, 
when her heart is another's ?— Oh< can you 
require such a sacrifice as this! I love Fred- 
erick Norwood, and how could I marry Mr. 
Trenville ?* Mary could say no more ; she 
wept convulsively. • You love Mr. Norwood , 
then,' said Mrs. Melmoth, proudly and 
coldly, at the same time taking away her hand 
that Mary had pressed to her heart, in the 
agony of her spirit,—' and you profess to 
love your mother ;— the only proof you can 
give of this love to me, is to give up this roroan 
tie, silly affectton, and accept the hand of Mr. 
Trenville. Young ladies' attachments are not 
as irrevocable as they are apt to imagine ;— if 
yon have the will to obey me, you can readily 
findl power. I must now leave you, as I hear 
the girls calltng me,— for I promised to go with 



them to choose a bridal bonnet for Caroline ;^ 
and I hope your own reflections will bring you 
to your senses, and cause you to act as a girl of 
prudence should do.' Mary scarcely heard 
or understood her mother's parting words, 
for she had sunk into a seat overwhelmed by 
all that agony of feeling which is so crushing 
to the young heart, in its first, bitter trial. 
Little did Mary think that the happiness she 
felt in Frederick Norwood's society, could 
have been productive of so much misery. 
Little did she anticipate, when listening to 
his voice, as it embodied the fine conceptions 
of his gifted intellect, when roving with him 
through the beautiful scenes around EUlwood, 
that these pleasures would become to her 
painful reminiscenes. 

When Frederick was on a visit to bis 
mother, who lived in the village near her 
aunt's residence, she saw him frequently. — 
His mother was an old friend of Miss Mel- 
moth's, and Frederick was also a favorite. 
When Frederick was near lier, Mary felt as 
if she were in a dream , and, when he left 
her, she was sad and dispirited, yet she knew 
not how much she bad loved hhn, until she 
was desired to love another. Frederick 
Norwood was one calculated to win and 
retain a heart like Mary's. Possessing 
talents and mind of the liighest order he 
was all that a woman could be proud of— and 
a heart elevated and refined iu its feelings, he 
was all a woman could love. He had lost 
his father in infancy, and his mother had been 
devoted to him. She had expended nearly 
all she possessed in giving him his education 
and profession,— and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when his success in this 
profession would enable him to give her a 
home with him in the city where he had es- 
tablished himself. 

[Concluded la our next.] 



For tiie Rural Repoaitory. 

My Adventures. 

FART I. 

The tale which follows has nothing to 
recommend it but its truth. Tbe circum- 
stances occurred very much in the order in 
which they are related. This is a simple 
narration of facts. Wliether there is any 
interest about them or not, there is no 
Jiciion* 

Some ten years since I was a schoolboy in 
the town of G in Connecticut. From all 

I can recoHect of mjrself at that interesting 
period, nature was no more liberal in her gifts 
to me than now. I was a chubby faced, 
stupid boy, perfectly reckless of tbe opinions 
of others, a feature by which I am still char- 
acterized. Amoi>g |the few serious and 
permanent designs which I ever formed was 
an ardent desire to run away from school. 
Uow this desire arose and took such firm 



hold of me I cannot tell ; perhaps it was 
hereditary, as my father, grand failier, great 
grand&ther, and my ancestors for all that I 
know as far back as Commodore Noah were 
engaged in the naval service of tlieir country, 
wanderers upon the face of the sea, and bsd 
many of them given their bones to the .deep 
over which their barques had sailed so long. 
However this nMght have been, I loathed tbe 
Academy and all its accompaniments, and 
utterly eschewed the affectionate endearments 
by which the worthy pedagogue essayed to 
enlist my affections in favor of Dahott's 
Arithmetic and Morse's (Geography. My 
favorite amusement, in school hours, was io 
build boats, and out of school, to sail them. 
It was on an occasion of the latter kind that 
an incident occurred which gratified my 
wishes in a strange, biit satisfactory manner.. 
I had just launched my tiny vessel iu the 
liule cove, where she usually made her im- 
portant voyages when one of my compaiiions 
beckoned me to a small eminence which 
overlooked the waters of Long Island Sound 
telling me there was a ship lyiog lo, near the 
shore. She was a handsoiae vessel, with a 
long pennant flying from the mast head, auod 
her maintopsail aback. As I Woked a boat 
was lowered from her quarter davits, and 
manned by two or three sailors, proceeded to 
the mouth of the eove near which we stoo4. 
By this time I had foi^otten my own little 
fancy crall which was no inore nor less than 
a large shingle, schooner rigged, and whicli 
had availed itself of my inattention by making 
the best of Its way into the sound in the d^ 
rection of the approachmg boat« i had given 
it up for lost, when a black boy sitting in the 
bow of the boat suddenly espied it, and sing* 
ing out, * A prize, Massa Jim,' snatched it 
from the water. The person whom he thtis 
addressed by the euphonious title of ' Massa 
Jim,' was a young man, very sailorlike in bis 
appearance, sitting in the stern sheets, with 
the tiller in his baud. I at once recognized 
his oouotenaoce. He w^ a sixteenth C4^«yyn 
of mine, who at the age of twenty-one mid 
obtained command of a fine ship. Young as 
he was* he possessed sufficient experieoci^ 
for his whole life had been passed on the 
water. Indeed I once heard bun declare 
that it always made him seasick to go ashore. 
I will not detail the particulars of our meeting 
except to say that, having strenuously urged 
him to assist me in eloping from school, he 
proved himself in no way backward, and thf t 
same night saw me introduced to a snug little 
cabin on board tbe Traveler. I cannot de- 
scribe the nature of my sensations when I 
found myself thus suddenly, thus at once 
freed from tbe only domination to which I 
had ever submitted. Half a mile of blMSt 
deep water lay between me and the school- 
master. TheschoolHiastcr? Was he the one 
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from whom I had fled ? Was his the tyranny 
ihe iron of which had entered my young 
soul ? Was it his voice which had chid me, 
his tiand which had martyred me with blows ? 
No. TeU it not in Oath, it was his wife. 
Yes, his wife ! 

Poor woman ! pence to her ashes I she now 
slumbers soundly in the village cliurchyHrcI. 
The tongue that scolded so eloquently is 
mute forever. I forgive her all, even her 
making sweet my coffee with molassts. 

A few days were passed in the harbor of 
NewVork in replenishing our provisions and 
water, and then, with the aid of a fine North- 
wester, the Traveler left her anchorage, pass- 
ed.the bar and was soon out of sight of the 
Highlands. It was a cool, cloudless morning, 
and on every side of us were * winged 
voyagers' like ourselves, some beating to- 
wards the harbor, and others steering with us 
to the broad, heaving sea. The sight was 
very animating, and I was struck with boyish 
wonder at the ease with which the playful 
waves tossed our ship and all its cumbrous 
apparel, which in port had been so unmoved 
and ftpparently so immoveable. But he who 
IS preparing himself for sensations of sublim- 
ity amid the grandeur of ocean scenery 
will first experience such sensations as not 
only unfit him for admiration, but for the 
enjoyment of any thing else in life. I tried 
to brace up against sea sickness for a while 
fearing the significant glances of the sailors, 
but as the breeze freshened, and the motion 
of the ship became more and more irregular 
I could no longer govern myself, and pride" 
and shame at once forsook me. What pass- 
ed for one or two days I do not recollect, 
•xcept that I wished myself at home, not- 
withstanding the humane endeavors of Captain 
Talbot to resuscitate me with a tumbler of 
salt water, and a piece of pork attached to the 
end of a string, the usual remedy in like 
cases. If however sea sickness is a bitter 
medicine,no medicine works greater miracles. 
After my recovery I seemed to wake to 
another existence. Every thing around 
looked bright and dieerful. The difference 
was like that which concave glasses afford to 
a near sighted man, introducing me to a new 
world. We were soon in the Gulf Stream, 
combating its strong current witli as fair a 
wind as heart could wish. Her destination 
was the Havana, and the cargo consisted of 
eattle, lumber and produce of various kinds. 
I learned to my surprize that the owner 
resided in Havana. The Traveler was a vessel 
of about four hundred tons burthen. . A 
faster sailer never skimmed the salt deep ; 
she was logged frequently twelve knots an 
hour with a free wind, and nine or ten on a 
bowline. Her masts had a very decided rake 
aft, so much so, that they frequently excited 
apprehensions in honest traders who happen- 



ed to meet her, while traversing the seas on 
then* * lawful occasions.* Nothing worth 
recording occurred on our voyage and I had 
already begun to tire of the vast fields of 
water which day after day were the exclusive 
objects of vision, when, on the close of a very 
pleaaant afternoon, the animating cry of 
' Land ho !' resounded from aloft. All eyes 
uerc sir.iincd upon llie dim horizon where 
someihinj^ like a cloud was indisiincily visi- 
ble. Soon after I had turned in, the Captain 
hailed the watch upon the fore-topsail yard 
» Keep a good look out for the liglit.* * Aye, 
aye. Sir' was the reply. In a few minutes the 
man aloft sung out * A light on the weather 
bow, Sh-.' This was the light from the 
Moro Castle, near which the next morning 
saw us lying to, and firing a gun for a pilot 

The Moro smnds at the eastern entrance 
of the harbor of Havana, which is here not 
more than a stone's throw across. BuUt 
on, and partly formed of, the solid and un- 
sliapen rock, it is indeed a stupendous pile. 
At its foot the Gulf Stream rolls its fathom- 
less waters. Its base is discolored by the 
perpetual washing of the sea. It saemed to 
me that a stronghold so fortified by natuie 
and art might defy a fleet of three deckers. 
An English seventy-four was once sunk by its 
guns, but Johnny managed to obtain a position 
some hundred yards north of the castle, on a 
higher elevation of land, from which he pro 
ceeded to demonstrate that the Moro was not 
impregnable. The Don has since taken oc- 
casion to fortify this position also. From 
the tower telegraphic signals announce to 
consignees and others tlie approach of ships 
in the ofling. Almost all the hills and banks 
about Havana are bristling with fortifications. 
In some places near the shore, while leaning 
over the bulwarks of the vessel, I was struck 
with the transparency of the water. Objects 
at the bottom, when there were more than 
twenty fathoms of water, were as distinctly 
visible as if seen through a medium of air, 
fn a short time, a boat, with the usual appen- 
dage of boats here, an oil cloth top, rowed 
alongside. It was the Pilot, and filling away, 
we passed the frowning batteries of the 
Moro, and anchored in the harbor of Havana 

O. P. B. 
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For the Bund Bepoaitoiy. 

The 'Worth and l^evotfon of 
Wonuui^a liove. 

Not many months since, I was pointed by 
a friend to a scrap of newspaper, containing a 
short rhapsody on the worth and devotion of 
woman*s love. The paragraph was in the 
opinion of my friend, at once true and beauti- 
fiil. For tlie beauty of it, I have nothing to say, 
unless— that it was more beautiful than true. 
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The writer of tliose lines, compared the 
worth of woman's love, to thai of the gems o( 
Golconda ; and the devotion of it« to that of 
the Palmer at Mecca. 

Judging from the former of these aio^es, 
methinks the nature of pinre lov^ is somewhat 
misconceived. A thing in its nature immahk' 
able, is measured by another whose value is 
most easily ascertained— that without which 
no man can live happily, by that which no 
matt needs or wants at all^hat which is pure 
and holy in its influence, by that arbich is 
essentially unholy and corrupting. 

Woman's love !— Its v^e cannot be mat- 
sured— it is more delieiMM to the soul of 
man than tlie blessed rains from keavea to 
the drooping, withering plaots, wkidi they 
soften, quicken and revive— more genial, 
soothing, (o his anxious mind, iluin the 
brooding of the parent bird ta her clamorous, 
restless young. 

But how shall 1 speak of the devecedneas of 
woman's love ? Is it like tlie vulgar, igno- 
rant, sordid superstition that draws the 
pilgrim on towards Mecca's shrine— or has 
it less of blindness ? You have seen the boscy 
bee, enslurined in the first flowers of Spiiag, 
nesUe there till wind and storm had wrung 
the fragile blossom from the stem, as though 
that plant were all the world— Was that 
devotion ? You have seen the lily spread its 
pure wliitcness on the bosom of the waters; 
you have seen the waters swell and dash and 
cover it, and tlies it rose ioote cheerful, 
white and fair, clinging to Its loved element^ 
Was that devotion ? AigMia, you have seen the 
many flowers that open their petals to the 
first star of evening ; sod worship 4n rapt 
silence, the glorious heavens all the Uveloag 
night, despite of winds and chills and cusi- 
brous dews— Was not all that devotion?— 
Thus, deep, thus pure and fres from selfiah- 
ness, thus iMiooaBt and chseKul, I fondly 
trust, is woman's love. S. 

Thk following sliort and beautiful qsota- 
tion iff from tl)e pages of the elegant the 
benevolent, tlie inspired Mackensie. Speak- 
ing of those who pro(ess a disbelief ia 
religion, he expresses himself in the foUowbg 
heart toucltitig manner : 

* He who would undermine those (bunda- 
tions upon which the fabric of our future 
hope is reared, seeks to beat down that 
column * which supports tlie feebleness of 
humanity :— let him but think a roomesl, 
and his heart will arrest the cruelty of hit 
purpose. Would be pluck its little treasort 
from tlie bosom of poverty? Woudd be 
wrest its 6rutch from the hand of age and 
remove from the eye of affliction the only 
solace of its woe ? The way we tread is 
rugged, at best; we tread it, however, 
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lighter bj the prospect of the better country 
lo which we trust it will lead. Tell us not it 
will end in the gulf of eternal dissolution, or 
break off in tome wild, which fancy may fill 
up as she pleases, but reason is unable to 
delifieate; quench not that beam, which 
amidst the night of this cfvil world has cheered 
the despondency of ill requited worth, and 
illumined the darkness of suffering virtue/ 

Jkmec^ote off the late Emperor of 
Austria. 

DuRiN#<one of his visits to Baden the Em- 
))erorlF*rancis was walking through the streets, 
^8 was his custom, like a private gentleman, 
and accompanied by only one or two persons 
"of his household. He saw a funeral ap- 
proaching •; It was that of a beggar, wliom 
poverty had so bereaved t>f friends that no 
one followed his remains to their last resting 
place. Tliis melancholy spectacle produced 
a profound impression on the Emperor's 
feelings. Turning- to the person who accom- 
panied him, he said, ' Since this poor creature 
has no IViend to «ee him interred, we will 
perform that'Sad office, and follow his remains 
to the grave.' He wnlked behind the coffin, 
his attendant, followed, and every one who 
passed, seeing the Emperor, in the train, suc- 
cessively ranged themselves in the procession. 
— On arriving nt the burial place, the Emperor 
uncovered, and offered up a pious prayer for 
the soul of the poor beggar. The history of }he 
heroic ages presents few traits more sublime 
than this. 

The Emperor's last visit to Prague, in 1033, 
was marked by a circumstance no less honor- 
able to his feelings. His Majesty's hours of 
audietice were fixed the same as at Vienna. 
One day, a poor woman was amongst the 
4)umber of the supplicants. — Her only means 
of living was a lute, upon which she played 
about the streets, and which, by some acci- 
dent, hod become injured. She said she 
could not afford to pay for the ne.cessary 
repair, which would cost &vq florins. The 
Emperor gave her a purse containing ten. 
The woman looked at him with mingled grati- 
tude and surprise, and gave him to under- 
stand that she needed but one half of the 
money. * Never mind,' said the Emperor, 
smiling, • keep it ; the lute may be broken 
again, and you will not always have me here 
to pay for repairing it.' 



tyrant Death. His whole frame shook vio 
teirtiy, aitd I observed thnt he would sink 
aliUDst to the earth, and then, with a desperate 
effort, I'ise up again, as if he believed as long 
as he could retain his feet that he was still the 
victor. His skin was of a bluish color, and 
never before had I beheld such glaring and 
fearful eyes. In a few moments he fell heavily 
upon the pavement— a stiffened corpse ! A 
large crowd soon assembled about him, some 
of whom knelt down to feel his pulse, and one 
exclaimed with all the indifference in the 
world, that he was * dead as a door nail,' while 
another cried out, * Ho my boys, go and 
bring a dray I' I passed on thinking it must 
be an ordinary thing to see a dead man in the 
streets of London. The next day I learned 
from the coroner's report, that the wretch was 
a victim of intemperance.— P^i7anfAropi>*. 



Extract. 



The Bead in liondoii Streets. 

Iif the neighborhood of Cliff street, whither 
I was going to visit an acquaintance, I sa\y a 
stout, athletic man, nearly half bent leaning 
against a board fence, and surrounded by half 
a dozen boys. As I approached him, I found 
that be was in convulsions, and it was easy to 
perceive that he would not long survive. 
And ycr ho struggled manfully with the 



I AH acquainted ivith a great many very 
sood wives, who are so notable and so mana- 
ging, that they make a man every thing but 
happy ; and I know a great many others who 
sing, and play, and paint, and cut paper, and are 
so aceomplishedftUHX they have not time enough 
to be agreeable and no time to be useful. 
Pictures, and fiddles, and every thing but 
a^reeubleness and goodness, can bo had for 
money ! but as there is no market where 
pleasant manners, and engaging conversation 
and christian virtues, are to be bought, me- 
thinks it is a pity the ladies do not oftener 
provide them at home.^Hannah Moore, 

EAdy lirallaee. 

Ladt Wallace, who was once celebrated 
in Scotland for wit and beauty, happening to 
be at an assembly in Edinburgh, a young gen- 
tleman, the son of his majesty's printer, who 
had the patent for publishing Bibles, made his 
appearance, dressed in green and gold. Being 
a new face and extremely elegant, he attract 
ed the attention of the whole company. A 
general murmur prevailed in the room, to 
know who he was : Lady Wallace instantU 
made answer, loud enough to be heard by the 
stranger — * Oh, don't you know him ? It is 
young Bible, bound in culj, and gilt, but 
not yet lettered^* 
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Usages and Pbivilbosb of the * Oldbn 
TiMB.'— The * Valentine* of our fiwr correspondent, 
for, from the signature, and the neat female hand 
in which the manuscript is written, we murt con- 
clude it to be the production of one of the gentler sex, 
reminds us that Valentine's Day is near at hand ; on 
the eve of which, as our grandmothers relate, the 
maidens of ' merry' New England, and for aiight 



we know of every section of the Union, were wont, 
in the * olden time,' to congregate for the important 
purpose of choosing Valentines, which they did by 
drawing lots, and after numerous exchanges among 
those -who were dissaliefied with the swains ths-t 
had been allotted them by dame Chance, each gener-' 
ally sticoeeded in obtaining the one most to her C&ney, 
to whom it was customary to send, on the morrow, » 
biUet douxj or Valentine, to whioh it was expeeted 
the recipient would, if favorably disposed, return a 
suitable answer, accompanied, in most oases, by some 
trifling present as a token of his regard. Now as 
this happens to be Leap- Year, and of course forma 
an eventful era in the annals of Love and Matrimony, 
the ladies having the sole privilege of naakiiig lore, 
we would suggest to them, presuming them all un- 
used and quite averse to * go a wooing,' the propriety 
and utility of reviving the ancient custom of choosing 
Valentines, and submitting their proposals, as best 
they may, in simple doggeral or high sounding 
verse — transcribed on the delicate rose tinted letter 
paper, elegantly cut in the shape of true-love-knotSy 
doves, hearts, darts, Cupids, etc or the plain gilt- 
edged, neatly done up in the form of a motto, to the 
fortunate Adonis. We hope our friend * laadore,' 
though a little fastidious, intends to make such a 
disposition of her pretty Valentine ; it is far too beau- 
liful a * flower,' to * Waste its sweetness on the desert 
air'— to bloom * unseen' by him, by whom ita 
worth and sweetness would be most appreciated. — 
For the encouragement of all whom it may eencem, 
and the removal of any scruples which they may 
entertain with respect to the validity of their rights, 
or the tenure upon which they hold their privileges 
in matters of love making, every fourth or Leap' 
Year, we ofl*er for their consideration the following 
extract (for which we are indebted to an article in the 
* New- York Transcript') from an old volume printed 
in 1606, and entitled ' Courtship Love and Hatrimo- 
niae.' 

* Albeit, it is nowe become a parte of the Common 
Lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, that as 
often as every besextile year doth return, the ladyea 
have the sole privilege, during the time it continueth, 
of making love unto men, which they may doe either 
by wordesorlookes,asuato them Boeaaetb proper; and 
moreover, no man will be entitled to the benefit of 
clergy who dothe refuse to accept the offer of a ladye, 
or who dothe in any wise treate her proposal with 
slight or contumely.' 

The above having been * parte of the Common 
Lawe,.' ever since the days of Elizabeth, the maiden 
Queen, who, preferring to sway alone the regal scep- 
tre, to wearing a divided crown, eschewed both love 
tind matrimony, and having never been revoked or 
superceded, is without question, bhiding at the pre- 
sent day. The ladies will therefore see that their 
rights are very extensive and baaed upea a sure 
foundation ; they are not only allowed the sole privi- 
lege of making love the whole year, but their suit 
cannot be trifled with, or rejected, without subjecting 
the delinquent to the most severe penalties. 
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DIED 

In this cl^, on Uie 96th ult. Bachel, wife of John 
Rsynor.Esq.Tn the 57th year of her age. «_.»_.__^ 

On the 97th ult. of a linfcrbig illness, Mr. John BeMorf. 

At HiUsdaJe, Columbia Co. on the 14th «M. Bs th s heh a , 
wife of Godfrey Garner, in the 49th year of her a{e. 
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For Mte Rural Repository. 

Old euBtom'e set thi> time apart 
To prove the female, maiden heart — 
With modeA mein the steps aside, 
*Aiid whispers soft, * TU be thy bride* — 
"* But yet, unless thy heart is mine, 
I'd spurn to he thy Valentine. 

'* r\\ sooner tempt the ocean deep, 
Th« rocky cliff and mountain steep ; 
Or meet the lava, -^na*s flame. 
Than add to mine thy manly name, 
ITnleeB thou'lt joy the wreath to twine, 
And fondly call me Valentine. 

* I'll sooner dwell on barren isle. 
Beyond the ken of human smile- 
In howling desert's dreary waste. 
Unless with thrilling love thou'lt haste 
To cull love's flower, and egleuitine, 
And claim me as thy Valentine ; 

* And wish to join with mine thy heart 
Till death alone the tie can part — 
Triumphant lead me to the shrine 
That lovers call almost divine>- 
Thc bridal wreath I then will twine, 
And haste to call thee Valentine. 

* But if thou wert a mountain lad, 
With kilt of green, or tartan plaid, 
I'd bid thes seek the eagle's nest. 
To pluck the eaglet from its rest, 
A trophy for thy bride to see . 
How firm thy heart was fixed on me, 
Or bridal wreatli I would not twine. 
Nor ever be thy Valentine.' 

Hudson^ February^ 1836. Isadobe. 

^Vliere uras Silence in Heaven*' 

Can angel spirits need repose 
In the full sun-light of the sky 7 

Andean the veil of slumber close 
A cherub's bright and blazing eye 1 

Have seraphim a weary brow, 
A fainting heart, and aching breast? 

No, far too high their pulses flow, 
To languish with inglorious rest. 

How couM they sleep amid the bliss, 

The banquet of delight above 1 
Or bear fdr one short hour to miss 

The vision of the Lord they love 1 

Oh ! not the death-like calm of sleep 
Could hush the everlasting song : 

No fairy dream, or slumber deep. 
Entrance the rapt and holy throng. 

' Yet aot Ihe slightest tone wu heard 
From angel voice or angel hand : 
And not o»e plumed pinion stirred 
Among the bowed and blissful band. 

For there was silence in the sky, 
A joy, not angel tongues could tell, 

As from its mystic point on high. 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 

Oh I what is silence here below 7 
The quiet of concealed despair, 



The pause of poin, the dream of woe, 
Jx is the rest of rapture thero. 

And, to the way-worn pilgrim here. 
More kindred seems that perfect peace, 

Than the full chants of joy to hear 
Roll on, and never, never cease. 

From earthly agonies set free. 
Tired with the path too slowly trod. 

May such a silence welcome me 
Into the palace of my GJod. 



StmnBaStf 
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I've sat and seen one bright wave chase 

Its fellow on the strand; 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 

Upon the printless sand — 
Though scarce the pebbles felt the shock. 
The waves have Worn the solid rock I 

I've sat and heard the autumn wind 

Amid the branches play, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind. 

It scarcely stirred the spray- 
Yet soon it bore spring's verdant birth, 
To wither on its native earth. 

I've sat and seen tlie evening sun 

Sink from the golden sky, 
His long bright race of glory run, 

And close his golden eye ; 
So slow he passed, scarce changed the light 
And yet he left the world in night. 

And like yon sea is human life. 

Events, like billows roll, 
Moment on moment, strife on strife,^ 

That change us, to the soul ; 
And joys, like autumn leaves fall fast- 
Hope sets — and being's light is past. 

I've stood on earth's most daring height, 

And seen day's ruler rise. 
In his magnificence of light 

To triumph through the skies^ 
And all the darkness of the world, 
Far from his shining presence hurled. 

All, too, that fades upon the earth, 

Too weak to linger here, 
R-. -blossom with a second birth, 

To deck the coming year ; 
Shall Hope, then, man's eternal dower. 
Be frailer than a fading flower 7 

Ah no ! like autumn leaves that die ! 

That bloom again in spring, 
Frei^ joys shall rise from those gone by, 

And purer incense bring. 
And when, like suns, Hope sets in night. 
Shall she not beam from worlds more bright 7 



Tlte Palm-Tree* 

BY MBS. HEMANS. 

Hku his heart forgot so ftur away, 

Those native scenes— those rocks and torrents gray— 
The tail bananas whispering to the breeze ; 
The shores— the soand of those enoirollog seas 
Heard f^om his Inftuit day— and the pUed heap 
Of holy stones, where his fbref^uhers sleep 1 

BOWLBS. 

It waved not tkrough an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It was not fanned by southern breeze, 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep, 
O'er stream of Afrio, lone and deep : 



fiut far the exiled palm-tree grew, 
'Midst foliage of a kindred hue ; 
Throagh the laburnum's dropping gold " 
Uprose that stem of orient mold, 
And Enrope's violete faintly eweet^ 
Purpled the moss-beds at his feeL 

Strange looked it there 1 the willow streamedi 
Where silvery waters near i^ gleamed \ 
The lime-bough lured the- honey bee 
Torarurmur by the desert's tree ; 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre m its fan-like shade* 

There came an eve of festal hours-' 
Rich music filled that garden's bowers ; 
Lamps that from flowring branches hung. 
On sparks of dew soft colors flung ; 
And bright forms glanced-^a fiairy show- 
Under its blossoms to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, 'midst the throng, 
Seemed reckless all of danoe or song ; 
He was a youth of dusky mein, 
Whereon Uie Indian sun had been ; 
Of crested brow, and long black hair — 
A stranger like the Pulm-tree there. 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes. 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms ; 
He passed the pale green olives by 
Nor won the chesnut flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole palm he e«ne, 
Then riiot a rapture through his fraoie. 

To him, to him, its rustling spoke, 

The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whispered of his own bright isle, 

That lit the ocean with a smile ; 

Aye, to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave*s moan ! 

His mother's cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar ; 
The conch's wild note along the shore — 
All, through his wakening bosom swept. 
He clasped his country's tree and wept. * 

Oh! scorn him not !-^the strength whereby 

The patriot girds himself to die — 

The unconquerable power which fill* 

The freeman, battling on his hills — 

These have one fountain^ deep and clear, 

The same whence gushed thatchiM-likeiear ! 

*This incident Is, I think, recorded by Dr. Uttle, In hto 
poem of * Les Jardias.* 
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Book dc Jal^ PYiiitfsff, 
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Froui die Lod/s Book. 

Tbe Melaftotb Fanllf. 

[Ooneluded.] 
It was during Iris visits to his mother, 
afler he left college, tliat he first became 
acquainted with Mary. He admired end 
v^eemed her unobtrcisiveness, her cultivated 
mind, and the calm beauty of her inteltectual 
countenance ; but, when he heard of her 
benevolence, aDd listened to his mother, as 
«he spoke of her piety, tier affection to her 
vtint, her kindness tu herself, and her quiet 
perseverance in the discharge of her personal 
nnd domestic duties, his henrt whispered to 
liiin how iiivulnable would such a companion 
be to me! — could I but gain mich a wife, 
^nd my mother such a daughters-how happy, 
how blest should we be ! The more he saw 
of Mary, the dearer «he became, until he 
loved her with that intensity which can only 
be felt, when the reason approves what the 
beart has choften. ' Were she bm an orphan, 
and portionless like myself,* would he often 
say to himself, * how gladly would I pour out 
my heart to her, — and ask that, when I have 
gained a competence, f might hope to claim 
her as my own, my gentle wife. But how 
can I hope for this?-*«she has parents, 
wealthy and fashionable parents— -will they 
not frown upon me ? Poverty clings round 
mc like a curse, and it is a crime the world 
cannot pardon. Will not even she look down 
upon me, when surrounded by admirers who 
have riches and standing to recommend 
them ? Hcre« all that is around her is favor- 
able to that simplicity and ^mrity of mind 
and heart, which I have loved to observe in 
her. But will she be the same when she has 
mingled with the world ? Fool I — dotard that 
I was, to nurse such a hope !-*I, the obscure, 
the penniless, whose profession is my only 
"dependence— and how problematical is my 
^access ? the field is full of competitors 
whb have friends and family influence, and 
talents superior to mine. How can I hope 
to overcome the obstacles that bar my pro- 
(ress? — Hdw could I have madly nursed 



such a delusion ? I love her deeply, devotedly 
love her, yet she shall never hear it, — I will 
put a seal U|K>n my lips, — they shall never 
utter what has been nurtured in my heart. — 
Slio will shortly leave this peacefol scene, — 
her mother has requested her return, that slie 
may present her to that society she is formed 
to ornament, — while I, In another city, and 
in poverty, must wear out my energies and 
life in striving for a mere subsistence, for the 
bread and water of life,— ^nd, if I can gain 
even this, f must be content. I must give 
her up, — for reason tells me that here I 
should yield to despair, and, in its sullenness 
and torpor, I shall at least find cessation i 
from pain. Hence forward,! will live but for| 
my mother,— for her I will task my streugth, 
—for her I wHl exert the few talents I possess.* 
Such were tlie feelings %vhich convulsed his 
bosom, on his last visit, previous to Mary*8 
return to her family ; and, when he left 
Ellwood, it was with a heavy heart that be 
again entered upon the scene of his struggles. 

It was but a few weeks after this that he 
received a letter from his mother, telling 
him she was not well, and felt as if a visit 
from him would do her more good than any 
thing else. Frederick knew that his mother 
was subject to depression of spirits, and 
he ascribed her request to this, yet he did 
not hesitate— it was enough for him that she 
wislied to see him, and her slightest wish was 
to him a command. 

Wlicn he arrived at liomc, and hastened to 
the little parlor where he had been accustom- 
ed to see her seated in her favorite corner, 
in the chair which had been his first present 
to her, he was disappointed in not findin" 
iter, and went to the garden, thinking to take 
her by surfirise. As he was going thither he 
met a servant, and in asking for his mother, 
she told him that she was in her room, and 
had been sick for several days. Frederick 
hurried to his motlier^s chamber, and the 
fifst one he saw was Miss Melmoth, who was 
sitting by his mother*s bed-side; but what 
were his feelings when he saw his dear 
mother's face resting on her pillow, pale and 
motionless, with her eyes closed apd a 



wasted check, which revealed to him at 
once the danger and extent of tlie mckness 
she had suffered. « She has just falien 
asleep,' said Miss Melmoth to htm in a 
wMsper, as she pressed his hand. ' Tell me, 
my dear Miss Melmoth, how is it tliat my 
mother is so saidly changed. ^ Gome witb 
me, Frederick,' said Miss Melmoth, • lest 
she should waken stiddenly and the surprise 
wiU be too great for her ; let us isavs the 
room, and I will then tell you.' (Vederick 
cast one agonized glance on his pale sleeping 
mother, and followed Miss Mdoioth. When 
he had joined her in the parlor, she took his 
hand and said, * Com)M>8e yourself, my dear 
Frederick, her situation may not be as bad 
as we fear ; Dr. Belmont has not given up 
all hope!' Frederick struggled to restrain 
his feelings and said, ' Why was I not sent 
for sooner ? I started immediately on the 
receipt of her letter I* * It did not reach you 
as soon as it ought to have done,' said Miss 
Melmoth ; ' when that was written she felt 
her health was deelhiing, but was unwill'mg to 
alarm you ; but it was not untH a day or two 
;ifierwards that the disease assumed ati 
aspect of immediate danger— the doctor 
thinks she is ill* very ill, but there is yet 
hope. Her symptoms this morning ars 
different fVom what they were yesterday ; 
this change and the sweet sleep into which 
she has fallen, will, I hope, be favorable. 
Dr. Belmont will soon be here, and he will 
then teU us if this hope is well . grounded. I 
hear his step now ha tl>e liaU ; I am glad he 
has come so early.' The servant opened thte 
door and Dr. Belmont entered. After Ira 
had spoken to Frederick, his first inquiry 
was after his patient. * She is sleeping,' said 
Miss Melmoth, * and I hope much better «* 
' Shall we go up,' said he to Miss Meltiiolh. 
They left the room: and who can describe 
the feelings of Frederick as be paced up and 
down the room in all the restless, feverish 
anxiety, the heart-rending agony of suspense ; 
one moment calmed by hope, the next tortur- 
ed by fear. None but those, who like him 
have tremWiogly waited to hear the sentence 
which is to pronounce the fate of some luvcd 
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one who is banging between life and death, 
that decision which is either to bring peace 
10 the heart or to crush it by robbing its hist 
Taint hope— none but those can tell all that he 
then was suffering. His heart throbbed haH 
•end quick, his breath grew ^ort as he heard 
the doctor descending the stairs. ^ Tell nie, 
is there an/ hope?' said Frederick, as he 
isntered ; the question was needless, for he 
read its answer in the saddened expression 
of Dr. Belmont's countenance. * My dear 
Frederick,' said the kind physician, * look to 
your mother's God for consolation, it is 
nearly all over ; go to her, she wishes to see 
you.' Frederick rushed to his motlier's 
^ooBi, threw hiineelf on his kuees beside her 
bie4^ aiKl closping tlie hand she held out to 
)ijm« saiil, * My dear mother, how cau I give 
yoti up ? What will the world be to me when 
you are gone ? Oh, that I could leave it 
ivkh you V And liie head sunk oi> the bed 
in all ibe utter deethution of deepair^ tluit 
liopelefie giving up of oae's self to the waves 
of affliction which are rushing «ver us, and 
from which we eee. uo escape. * My sou, 
ivky dear, dear Frederick,' said his mother. 
' do not thue yield to misery ; rouse your 
sinklhg powers and look unto that God who 
y^lield your mother wlien she saw her hus- 
band 4M1 his bed of death, herself about u> 
bscoMO a wretched widow, her infani son a 
helpless orphiui. The widow's Crod will be 
ilie orph'.ip's stay ; look unto him, iny son, 
SMd be wHl never leove or forsake you. Yon 
could not liave expected to have me much 
louger with you. Compose yourself, my sun, 
and join your motlier in prayer to God for 
your sup|)ort and consolation in this hour of 
trial.* She tl)en tried to raise bis liand wiili 
bers in sufiplteatioti, and whea her humble, 
ferwiit frsyer was ended, slie reliuquislied 
bis band and remained with her eyes dosed, 
ss if oflteritig upa mental petition. Frederick 
rose from bis knees, and seated h'miself on 
the bedside. His mother then looked at 
hmi with a sweet, quiet smile, and held our 
bcr hand to him. * There is one request I 
haire to make, my son, and if you promise to 
fulfil it, it will add to your mother's peace in 
ber dying liour. You love Mary Melmoth ; 
I have watclied the struggle whicli has kept 
you from making this known to her ; you 
have judged her wrongfully ; wealth is no 
consideration with her; tell her that you 
love Iter, and she will willingly wait until your 
shuation allows you to claim her as a wife. 
Blie will more tlian supply my place to you. 
Oh! hw9 much will it soilen the pain of 
leaving you could I think tliat you will be 
West with a wife like Mary ; one who is in 
every way oatculated to make you hnppy. 
Pruihhfc me to overcome these needless 
Mrtfplcs, and go to see her as soon afier I 
liUve left you us your feelings wiU permit. * 



Frederick buried his head upon his mother's 
hand and promised to fulfil her wishes. 
» Now I can die in peace,' said this affection- 
ate mother. * Kiss me, my son ; farewell 
my kind friend,' said she to Miss Melmoth ; 

* be a mother to my orphan !' When 
exhausted by the exertion she had made In 
speaking, she sunk back upon her pillow and 
breathed gently, as if falling asleep. A placid 
and beautiful repose settled on her counten- 
ance, and as ihey gazed on her, they were afraid 
to move lest they should disturb her quiet rest. 
She lay so tranquil and motionless that Miss 
Melmoth bent her edr to listen if she could 
hear her breathe — but all was still — the spirit 
had returned to God who gave it. 

It was nearly two months after the deatli 
of bis mother that Frederick was on his way 
to visit Miss Melmoth. He could not trust 
himself to go tlirough Ellwood, but bad tal^en 
another route. His heart was still crushed 
under the weight of that affliction which had 
red him of his only tie on earth, and it was to 
fulfil the wislies of his dying mother that he 
was about to solicit the advice of her friend. 
He felt that he could not rest nntil he had 
^^anted her request, though he feared its 
fulfilment would but seal Ids misery. He 
told Miss Melmoth uU that Ik had felt and 
fe;ired, and tliat he needed her counsel to 
direct him. She advised him to go to see 
Mary, and to tell her parents of his affection 
and of his situation and prospects. She 
gave him a letter to take to Mary as be was 
leaving her, and said, * Be4)atient, Frederick, 
and Mary may be yours r my brodier I know 
will not oppose you, and Mrs. Melmoth may 
give her consent, when she finds that Mary 
will not wed another.' 

It was with an agitated heart that Frederick 
at rived in the gay city where Mary resided. 
The first one he met at the door of the hotel 
was one of his college friends, who went with 
him into one of the rooms, and as he had heard 
of Frederick's loss, he tried to amuse him by 
simiming up the news of tlie day, and in 
speaking of the fashionable world, he said, 

* By tlie way Fred, there is a young lady here 
whom >ou must know, as she spent much of 
her time near Ellwood— Mr. Melmoth's 
youngest daughter—she is now quite the 
envy of all our belles as she has young 
Trenville at her feet ; one of our ^* good 
matches," as the ladies call them.' * I have 
seen her,' replied Frederick, with a strong 
effort to gain composure. His friend did not 
notice him,but went on with his usual volubiliiy, 
thinking that he bad taken the true mode of 
driving away sorrow. Frederick felt relieved 
when his friend regretted an engagement 
obliged him to leave him. When he was 
gone« Frederick said to himself, * It is as I 
feared ! my dea» mother and Miss Meluioth 



knew Mary only in retirement : Mary in 
society may be a different being. Why 
should I ever have hoped to win her, ad- 
mired and courted as i knew she would be ? 
But whatever be the result, my mother's 
request shall be fulfilleti if I even find that 
Mary loves another. Oti ! my mother, the 
only one who loved me in this wide world, 
would that I were sleeping beside thee in tbe 
quiet grave !' 

The next morning Frederick went to the 
house of Mr. Melmoth, and when the servant 
had taken his card, and he had been seated a 
few minutes in the drawing room, Mrs* 
Melmoth and Caroline entered. • Good 
morning, Mr. Norwood,' said Mrs. Melmoth 
with an air of cold reserve, which the proud 
and sensitive Frederick felt keenly. ' When 
did you ste Miss Melmoth ?* * I tea ber a 
day or two since,' replied he, • she was 
wisll, and I have a letter from ber to your 
daughter. Is slie at home ?* he asked widi 
a forced composure. ' Yes,' answered Mrs* 
Mehnoth, * but I regret that her being very 
much engaged w'dl prevent her seeing you 
ihis morning.' Mrs. Melmoth was interrupt^ 
ed by a servant bring'mg to her a bos, 
iiccompanied by a note. * Mr. Trenville's 
servant, Madan), has just left this.' ' A set 
of pearls for Mary,' said Mrs. Melmoth* 
carelessly, addressing herself to Caroline. 
This fell ou Frederick's heart like a death 
blow ; bis fears were now confirmed, aod he 
felt that Mary was lost to hiui forever* He 
rose, requested Mrs. Mehnoth to deliver tbe 
letter to her daughter, desired bis respects 
to her, and bade,fL)»em good morning. Tbe 
last ray of hope that slied a fitful gleam 
across bis desert heart ^vas now quenched in 
darkness, but he was calm, fearfully so ; it 
seemed as though apathy was incrusting and 
petrifying every emotion. 

On bis return to the hotel, he fonad that 
Mr. Oakland, a friend of his father's, had 
seen his name in tbe iisgisterb and bad been 
waiting to see bun. 

« How are you, my dear Frederick,' said be, 
as he warmly shook bis hand. ^How 
fortunate am -I to have found yon here, for I 
was on my way to Philadelphia for tbe pur- 
pose of asking a favor from you. I have just 
received an appoinuhent which obliges me to 
go to Europe, and I am anxious to have you 
as my secretary and companion. The change 
w HI be of service to you. I sball not detain 
you long, and you can tl»en return to youf 
native land full of health and vigor, and enter 
whh spirit on the arena of your profesoioo.' 
' I will go,' replied Frederick, * I bavenochbig 
here worth living for and it matters not 
where I am.' * Talk not so, my youog 
friend, it is not the nature of youth to IM 
thus — but this w'tU soon pass by — it is only 
the old who cannot rise again when trouUc 
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twB bowed Uiem down. Come, if you . are 
ready la leave here, we will go on immedi- 
ately and make preparations for our depart- 
ure, as we must embark in the next packet.* 
Th« next week found Frederick a voyager on 
the dark blue «ea. 

To return to Mrs. Melnioth. 

-As soon as Frederick had left the room* 
Mrs. Melmoth aaid to CaroUne, * What do 
you thiqk of the success of my scheme, wqs 
it not weU planned ? Mr. Trenville's pres 
ent arrived very opportunely this morning, 
and I detsrmined to make use of the set of 
pearls as in extinguisher upon his 4iopes. 
knew enough of his character frOm your 
aunt's leuers to tell that it would not take 
much to banish him from tlie house, and now 
the field is clear for Trenville. Mind Caro 
Une» Mary must not know of this visit ; she 
18 in her room, reading, and knows notiiing 
of Mr. Norwood's being here. I wiU keep 
her aunt's Utter, and tbcn ' all will go on 
smooiMy. Treinrille is in high hopw; I 
liave led hun to think her reserve proceeds 
from timidtty, and as he supposes Mary has 
aceepced bis presents, it is I'Uiely the declara 
lioa will follow in due from. Thus far, for 
Mr. Trenville and for Mary : I will convince 
her that Frederick has forgotten her. or that 
be n^rer loved her, and then if she have the 
Bptrit and pride of a woman she will marry 
young Trenville, if it be but from pique. I 
am quitB a politician, am I not ? Intrigues 
are leudable» if employed in a § Qod cause ; 
and wliat can be a better one than to dispel 
the romantic notions of love from my daugh- 
ter's brain, and bring about a union which 
wiil place her in affluence.' 

Guroline's marriage drew near, and splen- 
did preparations were naade for it. A 
fortunate speculation had enabled Mr. Mel- 
inotli to contuiue his businessi and superce- 
ded the immediate necessity of making any 
clNinge in their style of living. Mrs. Melmoth 
availed herself of tins knowledge to the full 
extents and she determined that the wedding 
of Caroline and her bridal paraphemilia, 
should exceed in splendor any thing that had 
hitherto been seen in the city. Every thing 
went off with as much eclat as she desired, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Warnham were settled in 
thmr new abode in a style equal to the wishes 
of both mother and daughter. 

Mr. Trenville, shortly after, the wedding 
found Mary one morning alone in the parlor. 
Her motlier and Emily were not at home, 
and .politeness obliged her to remain. . Thi^ 
was an opportunity lis had long wished for, 
and he soon availed himself of it ; but what 
was his surprise and anger, when he heard a 
mild but firm refusid. He hastily bade her 
good morning, and left the house, determined 
never to eross its threshold. 

When Mrs* MehHoth found, on^er return, 



that Mr. Trenville had been there, had made 
an offer of his hand and been refused, her 
anger was ungovernable ; thus to find all her 
schemes wrecked by Mr. Trcnville's having 
declured himself sooner than she intended he 
should — that she must give up hU hope of an 
alliance with tlie Trenville faniily^it was 
nrH)re than she could bear. She told Mary to 
leave her, for that she could never look upon 
her as a daughter. Mary did not venture to 
reply ; but wept in silence. Her failtcr soon 
after came into the room, and was surprised 
to find her in tears. * What is the matter, 
my daughter ?' said he. ' f have been re- 
proving her,' replied Mrs. Melmoth, * for her 
folly and disobedience in refusing the hand 
Mr. Trenville.' * Perhaps she did not love 
him,' answereil Mr. Melmoth, • that was 
surely a sufficient reason. ' Then, turning to 
Mary, be said, * Come, cheer up my child, 
your aunt has requested your return to her ; 
you were happy with her. There is an old 
friend of mine who will leave town to-morrow 
for Ellwood, in his own carriage ; he will 
take charge of you. Have you any objec- 
tions ?' said Mr. Melmoth to his wife. * She 
has my permission,' replied Mi^s. Melmoth ; 
* I can no longer receive any pleasure from 
the society of a daughter who has thwarted 
all my endeavors for her own benefit, as Mary 
has done-^and I am surprised, Mr. Melmoth, 
that you should try to excuse her conduct.' 
The servant then eutered'to tell them tliat 
dinner waited, much to Mr. Melmoth's grati- 
fication ; for he was anxious to get back to 
his counting-house ai^ desk. 

Tlie afternoon was occupied by Mary in 
making arrangements foi* her departure ; 
and, on looking in the drawer of a music- 
stand for an engraving she had mislaid, she 
foiftnd one of her aunt's letters to her^ and 
wondered how she came to leave - it there. 
She took it with her to her room, to look 
over it She was siurpriscd to find she had 
not seen it before,— and, what were her 
feelings, as she hurried over its contents I — 
Mrs. Norwood dead,— Frederick the bearer 
of tlie letter,— the struggle in his mind re- 
specting her,«^his determination to lay open 
his heart to her, at the request of his dying 
motlier,— tier heart throbbed, her head grew 
dizey, and she sunk on the floor. A servant, 
who was in the next room, heard her fall, and 
cauu: to lier assistance. She had not 
fainted, — her emotion was too great for Uiis. 
-Hshe requested the girl to assist her .to the 
bed, and she would soon be better. When 
she became more composed, it then struck 
her, how strange it was that the letter had 
been opened, and had not been given her. 
She looked at the address, and found the 
words— ^ favored by Mr. Norwood,' which 
had beA^re escaped her notice. * Has Fred- 
erick then been here .^— Washethe bearer of 



this letter ?— My head is still confused, — I 
cannot understand this. How is it that I did 
not see him, or even hear of his visit ? — Why 
has this letter been kept from me ? Tlierc 
seems to be a mystery about it.' At length 
the truth fashed upon her mind, ilm her 
mother had concealed the visit, and withheld 
the letter, to further Mr. Trcnville's wishes* 
She tried to banish such a suspicion, by 
iliinking her n>oiher could not act thus,— and 
rose to occupy her nund, by arranging her 
trunk, and put in the letter, hopu)g that her 
aunt would enable her to solve what now 
seemed so inexplicable. 

The next morning, before the sun k^d 
risen, Mary had taken leave of the famUy^ 
and was on the road leading to Elllwood. It 
was near evening when they entered the 
serpentine road, winding away among v£ncra- 
ble oaks, which led to the dwelling. Mary's 
heart throbbed, and her eye glistened, as she 
gazed on the sweet spot where slie had spent 
so many days ;— she loved it for. its beauty, 
as well as its remembrances— and well she 
might, for a lovelier or more picturesque spol 
was seldom fouud. 

When the carriage stopped, Mary caught a 
glimpse of her aunt, as she passed one of the 
open windows, in coming out to meet her 
beloved niece ;-«slie %vas soon folded to her 
heart, and Mary felt that she was now a| 
homt. The evening passed rapidly away ;«— 
Mary had many questions to ask, and her 
aunt had much to tell of all that had happened 
since their separation. They wept togetlier, 
when they spoke of Mrs. Norwood^— but 
neither of them seemed sui&cienily composed 
to mention Frederick's name. At lengtli, 
Miss Mehnotli said to Mary, * why, my dear, 
did you never answer my last letter ?' * J 
have never received any from you, ny dear 
aunt, for the last three months, except one I 
accidently found the day (>efore I left home,* 

* Which was tiiat ?' inquired Iter aunt ,— 

* the one taken by Frederick 7 « It was/ 
said Mary, faintly. • You knft^ not tiien of 
his visit to you ?' * They never told me,* 
continued Mary,—' perhaps it was forgotten/ 

• No, Mary,' said her aunt ; — * there is some 
mystery in all this,-— the ambition of your 
mother has led her to hide this from you. 
You did not encourage Mr. TrjMiville's 
addresses, or receive presents from him 1' 
< Encour:)ge his addresses !— receivjc presents 
from liiml — Pardon, loay ^l^r aunt, the 
warmth with which I repeat your questions,-'- 
but I know not what you mean. I strove with 
all my power to repulse his attentions,*— he 
nev^ sent me a preeent, — and, when he 
oflfered his hand, I g^ve him a decided 
reftisal.' • You are the same Mary that left 
me!' cxclauned Miss Melmoth, embracing 
her niece. — * I knew that Frederick jiulgod 
you wrongfully, because his fears led him to 
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judge too hastily. But it is too late ndw ; 
Frederick is gone!' * Gone ! — where ?' said 
Harjr, turning suddenly pale, and in a tone 
which showed how deeply her heart was 
interested in the inquiry. • To Europe/ 
replied Miss Meliiiolh, without perceiving the 
painful effect of her information,^* and here 
i« a letter I received from him the day before 
lie had set sail. Mary took the letter, glanced 
her" eye over its contents, as thoui^h she 
wished to take in all at once, — she there saw 
how cnielly her mother had deceived them 
both ; — she saw, too, that to her tvas owing 
the wreck of their hopes and happiness. 
* Tes, my nnnt, it is too late ! — Frederick is 
lost to me forever !* 

Day after day, did Miss Melmoth use every 
^nileavor to rouse her dear niece from the 
torpor which seemed so painfully to have 
stolen over her since she read Frederick's 
Tetter, — nothing seemed to interest her. 
She would steal away to the solitude of her 
room, and there sit with her head- bowed — 
her eyes fixed on the floor — her hands lying 
crossed and relaxed upon her lap. To rouse 
her from this state, required no liitle effort 
on the part of lier aunt. She endeavored to 
excite het attention by a new book, a beau- 
tiful flower, or by a thousand other little 
means which the ingenuity of uflection alone 
can devise or perform. She would often 
read to her different passages from the 
Scriptures ; — some, calculated to soothe her 
. mind— others, to convince her of the sinful- 
ness of despair, and the duty of resignation. 
Those eflbrts, so kindly intended, and so 
soothragly and unwearyingly continued, were 
not altogether unsuccessful,— and she soon 
had the pleasure to find that Mary became 
1-cstorcd, if not to happiness, at least tp 
tranquiflity and resignation. 
' Mary and her aunt were sitting one 
morning at the breakfast-table, when a letter 
was handed to Miss Melmoth, by the servant, 
who had just returned from the Ellwood 
jK)St-oflSce. It was from her brother. She 
read it, and then handed it to Mary, as she 
found it addressed to both ; — the contents 
were as follows ; * Come to me, my sister 
»nd daughter ; I am a mined man, — my 
credit Is gone. My wife is shut op in her 
room,-- Emilf is with Caroline, and I have 
none to comfort me,— no, not one. Come, 
then, and cheer my heart— for it is almost 
broken.' * My poor^-poor Hither I* said 
M»ry. • Come, Mary, wc must not give up 
to orti* feelings, — there is necessity for im- 
mediate action, — we must prepare to go to 
him directly.' Having mnde a few hasty 
preparations, tliey took tlieir seats in the 
stnge, and, before mnny hours, they reached 
the city. When ihry entered the house, the 
first person thfy met was Mr. Melmoth. 
who was pacing the hall with hurried steps. 



He hastened to meet them; — took a hand of 
each in both ofhis^and wildly, and with an 
agonized expression of countenance, ex- 
claimed, — • My credit is gone ! — my credit is 
gone !' They saw, from his haggard cheeks 
and sunken eye, that his afiliction had 
wrought fearfully upon him. Mary felt the 
necessity of exertion ;— she knew iht»t, to 
give way to her grief, would only increase his 
grief, — and she, therefore, stifled her feelings, 
and assisted her aunt in her endeavors to 
ch6er and console him. They led him to a 
8ofa, sat by him, and tried eyery means to 
calm his mind. Sometimes he would rave 
almost incoherently, — and then he would sit 
the fixed, motionless image of despair. Miss 
Melmoth prepared a composing drauglu. 
persuaded him to take it, and induced him to 
lie down. They watched for a few minutes, 
— he then lay so quiet, that (hey left the room, 
fearful of disturbing him. They then sought 
Mrs. Melmoth, — they came to her room, but 
were denied admittance. She was lying on 
her bed, with the windows darkened, and her 
maid sitting by her, alternately chafing her 
temples, and administering lavender-water, 
for she had been in violent hysteric convul- 
sions. With th« selfishness of a character 
like hers, when she heard of her husband^s 
failure, she had. upbraided him with having 
brought poverty upon her and his family,- 
and had shut herself in her room, which she 
had not since left. Emily had made her 
escape from this scene of her father^s misfor- 
tunes, and of her mother's mortified pride, 
and was residing with her sister Caroline, — 
while the latter, true to her education, had 
kept aloof from this mansion of distress, 
as though its atmosphere were infectious. 
Strange commentary on the boasted dignity 
of human nature I — but more strange that it 
is but a sketch ;— and that a finislied picture 
of many such every-day occurrences, would 
make us blush for the paltry selfishness of a 
vain ambition, wlrose only aim is fasliion and 
gaudy display. 

Soon after Miss Melmoth and Mary had 
entered the parlor, a friend of Mr. Melmotirs 
called to have an interview with him. M'rss 
Melmoth spoke to him of her brother's 
aff.iirs, and she found that the failure of a 
mercantile house, with which lie was involved 
to a heavy amount, had put a finishing stroke 
to his fdlen fortunes. While the^ were 
conversing, they heard a heavy fall on the 
floor of the room above thehi. where Mr. 
Melmoth was left under the quieting influence 
of the draught prepared for him by hip 
sister. * My Father I' excraimed the aflright- 
ed Mary. They rushed up stairs, and found 
Mr. Mehnofh fallen and insensible. The 
Jienileman. who was nt once aware o{ the 
danger, ran for a physician ; — he soon re- 
turned with one, who felt the pidsc— placed 



his hand over the heart, but found no sign of 
life. All was over! We wiH not attempt to 
describe the scene that followed. 

• •*•••• 

When the creditors had settled Mr. Mel- 
moth's afl'rtirs, they found there would be a 
small sum left for the widow. With this she 
rented a small house in the country, for she 
could not bear to live in the scene of her 
former affluence. Mtss Melmoth and Msry 
assisted in arranging the new residenee. Mid 
Emily joined her mother after a few days, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Warnham had gons to tlis 
North a week or two after Mr. Melmoth's 
death, on a pretext of btisiness on the 
husband's part, but really with a view of 
escaping from the mortification tb^ endured 
from Mr. Melmoth's failure. 

Miss Melmoth's domestic affiiirs oblifed 
her to return home, but Mary remained with 
her mother. When Mrs. Melmoth was 
restored to herself again, her daughter devel- 
oped to her a plan which she had had forsome 
time in contemplation. * Your situatioB is 
such, my dear mother, that I cannot consent 
to be a burden to you. My aunt has offered 
me a home, but as from her limited means 
she has but little to spare, I, therefore, cannot 
accept of her kind and too generous mTita- 
tion. A week or two since I saw an 
advertisement for a goremess ; with ttie 
advice of my aunt, I applied for tlie situation* 
and it is now at my option to secore it. The 
salary is liberal, and I shall have it in my 
power to assist you, as I shaH have occasion 
but for very little for my individuai nse.' 
* You become a governess !' said the weak 
mother ;— * the daughter of Mrs. Mehneth 
apply for so degrading a situatton ?^t cannot 
be ! even yon would not stoop so low.* 
Mary firmly but respectfully assnred her 
mother that not only had her mind been 
made up to accept the situation, bat that every 
thing was prepared for her departure the 
next day, personally to secure it. She bad 
now come to conimnnieiite this intention and 
to ask a mother's blessing. We hare seen 
how that comnranication was received, and 
may well Imagrae the result of the last 
request. * Oo, yoti are no longer my daugh- 
ter ; you have always been to me a source of 
mortification since your refusal of Mr. 
Trenville. Goto your honorable task— but 
remember that I will never receive the visits 
of one who has so far degraded her family.' 

A few weeks found Mary established as a 
goverjiess in a family of wealth and refine- 
ment, who resided in the country, and she 
liad already become interested in the two 
delicate and afl*ectionate little girls entrusted 
to her care. Some months had passed, 
when, one evening, as she was walking witli 
her little pupils, a gentleman was discovered 
approachi^ on horsebadTv He alighted and 
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came towards her. ' Mr. Montfon !' said 
Mary. • My dcor giri,* was his only reply, 
as he nfiectionatcly clasped the hand which 
was held out to hira. * When did lou return 
from the West Indies?* inquired Mary. 
* Oh ! that you had been \yith us hi our hour 
of trial r And she wept bitterly as she 
rscuHed the suflfering she had endured when 
she lost her father. * Compose yourself> n^y 
dear girt, happiness is yet in store for you. 
I ha?e eome to rob your little pupils of their 
teacher. I have much to tell you ; — take my 
ann, and let roe support you to a seat.* The 
littfe girls, ran in tears to inform their mother 
that they were to iose their dear Miss Mary ; 
and Mr. Montfort mentioned that he had 
▼ioHed her aunt directly upon his arrival, — 
that he had heard all from her, — that she had 
told him of Frederick Norwood, and the 
means that were taken to separate them, — 
that he had immediately written to Frederick, 
who was in Paris, and had received his 
anawer, which jenclosed a letter for her. * I 
bad not the heart to visit you,' said the 
generous old gendeman, * until I could be 
the bearer of good news. Here is his letter, 
whieh will explain all.' Mary took it, and (as 
with instinctive deiicaey he walked aside, ap< 
parently to examine a beautiful flower) tearing 
away the seal, tremblingly opened it, and read 
as follows ; 

• Mjf </e«r, my injurtd Mary : — ^Will you 
erer forgive your Frederick for having acted 
oo hasttty^-so foolishly— so like a madman ? 
Btit when I breathe to your ear, the feelings 
whieh tortured me,«-the contending struggles 
which harrowed my bosom, I will hope that 
all wiH be forgotten. I am preparing for my 
departure ; a legacy, lately left me, now 
enables me to claim your hand — a claim 
whieh I shaU more warmly urge when I shall 
hare reached my native homo. I will then 
reeume my profession, and its career muH 
be succesfffi^, with my Mary*s happiness in 
view as an incentive to exertion— and her 
smdes— my sweetest reward. I can write 
no nKMre. My heart is too full, — my pen 
cannot express its tumultuous feelings. Fare- 
well, my dearest ; in a few weeks I shall find 
you at your aunt's, and fold yon to that heart 
whkh has been so cruelly separated from you.* 

The next week fonnd Mary at her aunt's, 
wliither Mr. Mentfort had accompaii^d her. 
We need not say how anxiously she was 
waiting for the period of Frederick's arrival, 
Time, at length brought that arrival ; — the 
eonse<]aencee, our readers must have already 
anticipated. 

Frederick and Mary were married, a(\er a 
short raterval, and settled in Philadelphia. 
Her industry, economy and good manage- 
ment, added to her hust»and*tf exertions in 
the arduous and honorable profeesion of a 
lawyer, soon shewed tlieir effects in their 



increasing prosperity. As soon as her 
husband's circumstances permitted, tltey 
offered Mrs. Mehnoth and Emily a home ;,| 
but when they refused to accept it, as Mary 
did liot live as they wished to live in a city, — 
she forwarded to them, from time to time, 
such pecuniary assistance as her husband's 
means enabled her to do. 

This happy' couple were blessed with se- 
veral children, who were educated so judici- 
oudy under Mary's tuition, that, should we 
at some future period be tempted to write the 
'HisixiET or THE Norwood Family,* our 
readers would, no doubt, coincide with our 
good old friend, Mr. Montfort, whose fre- 
quent visits enabled him to judge correctly 
of what he used to affirm as his opinion. 
' Mary,* said he, * is truly an American wife 
and mother, and had we more like her and 
her children, my happy country would always 
be the land of virtuous and independent insti- 
tutions ; the land of honest exertion, laudable 
enterprize, and solid acquirements ; the land 
of stern honor and noble grandeur. Her 
females would exalt her to a throne oi glory 
among nations, and her men would indeed be 
frttmtn — proud of their rights — jealous of 
aggression — and devoted to her physical and 
intellectual improvement.* 
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Mf Adventures. 

PART n. 

ArrsR having been duly boarded by the 
custom house officer, we finally hauled along- 
side the nearest ship, for such a thing as 
getting in the immediate vicinity' of the quay, 
wc soon found to be among the impossibles. 
Ships were crowded about us like bees in a 
thickly swarmed hive, ships of all nations, of 
all sises and all models. There were huge 
Spanish line ships, and the less assuming 
giMrda coatuB^ sauty little schooners bearing 
the flag of St. George, and a Yankee sloop 
of war with the * striped bunting.' Here too 
might be seen a flock of New JLondon smacks 
which trade in fish, from Havana to Key 
West, little vessels that seemed fit for nothing 
more tlian rifer navigation, but which shrink 
not from the roughest winds of these danger- 
ous latitudes. A few days sufficed to make 
clean decks of our cargo, and with our yards 
a cock bill, and every thing below made snug 
and neat, we at length lay in comparative 
quiet. By this time the owner of the ship 
had been frequently on board, and though 
uniformly polite and civil, (there is no more 
gentlemanly person than your Spaniard,) I 
confess I did not like the man. He was a 
diminutive, bent up, sallow, cunning looking 
fellow, and there was a basilisk expression in 
his keen eyes when you caught them gazing 
at you, from under the broad shade of his 
sombrtro^ which it was by no means pleasant 



to meet. An opportunity was soon afforded 
me, in company with this person and Captain 
Talbot to visit the city. No two individuals 
could present a more striking contrast in 
their exteriors than my companions ; the one 
as I have described him, with something the 
visage of the Apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet ; the other, with his manly air, bold 
step, open and laughing face, and an eye full 
of daring and candor. On our first expedi- 
tion we directed our course to the splendid 
cathedral where rest the remains of the dis- 
coverer of this continent. With what emotion 
must every spectator behold this last, this 
only resting place of the great adventurer. 
For myself however I am constrained to say, 
boy as I was, my interest was much more 
excited by the grandeur and beauty of the 
glorious building where we stood, its numer- 
ous columns, hs sober and gloomy looking 
priests, and the divine melody which filled it 
to its vast roof. Columbus, when dead, 
made more voyages than the generality of 
men do in their lives. After being buried in 
the convent of St. Francisco in Vallodolid, 
his remains were taken from thence to Seville, 
and there reinterred by the side of Diego, 
his son. Three years afterwards the bodies 
of both father and son were once more taken 
up, and conveyed to^he city of St. Donungo 
in his favorite island. Afterwards, when 
Spain ceded Iter possessions in Hispaniola 
to France, the body of Columbus was again 
disinterred and transported to Havana, where 
it now slumbers in the vaults of tlie Grand 
Cathedral. How touchingly characteristic of 
the man iB the fact related of him by an 
eloquent writer, that in a hallucination before 
his death, he * believed himself again on the 
ocean, and once more steering in quest of 
adventure over the waves, which knew him 
as the steed knows its rider.* From the 
Cathedral we proceeded into tlie narrow, 
dirtjyind irregular streets, where there is no 
such thing as walking in safety. Here, we 
passed a palace like building with its orna- 
mented balconies, and very near it a mean 
and miserable hovel. At every step we 
encountered soldiers, savage and swaggering, 
pufBiig the smoke of their cigars in the fiices 
of passers by, with the most consummate 
nonckalence, together with old women, asses 
and negroes jumbled together in most uncere- 
monious confusion. There is a long and 
magnificent avenue outside the walls which 
affords an agreeable contrast to all this. In 
the cool of the afternoon, Havana turns out 
tlie fashionable part of its population upon 
this favorite lounge, and it is tlironged with 
carriages and foot passengers. The gaiety 
of the scene enchants the eye, while the shady 
and fragrant trees afford a delicious protec- 
tion from the heat of the sun. Theca/c** too 
present an cnriable retreat from the exposed 
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Ami noipy streets. Here you sip, a nectar 
like coffee, or, if you please, any less healthy 
beverage. In one of these pleusont resorts 
we usually passed our evenings. To a man 
from our cold and unyielding clime no 
novelty is more alluring than the abundant 
variety of those luscious fruits which are 
generally impaired in quality ere they reach 
the distant ^ north.' At all times our ship 
was flooded with oranges just plucked, bana-. 
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nas, plantains, mangoes, limes, &c>c. at a very 
trifling price. 

As to the population of Havana it nHist at 
present number almost as many as New- 
York, say t%vo hundred thousand, half of whom 
at least live outside the walls. 

At the period of our visit to it, Havana was 
far from being under its present efficient 
police. Gambling houses, and places still 
less reputable, not only flourished and mock- 
ed the impotency of law, but were the nucleus 
around which was collected a motley band of 
desperadoes, Creoles as well as fugitives from 
justice in other countries, adepts in every 
kind of wickedness, and constant, shameless 
practisers of every imaginable crime. Night- 
ly brawls and assassinations were of frequent 
oocnrrence. It was customary to expose the 
bodies of those who had thus fallen, in some 
public placed tliat theiQ^elations or friends 
might have an opportunity of recognizing 
them. I well recollect the chilling sensations 
with which I vvewed a spectacle of this kind. 
It was tl>e corpse of a gentleman, for so I 
judged him by his appearance, who had been 
robbed and murdered in a lonely alley the 
preceding night. His rich apprel was almost 
torn to pieces in the struggle, and what 
remained of it, as well as his linen, was 
elotted with blood. One of his fingers, from 
which a ring, that probably fitted too closely 
to be easily slipped off, had been violently 
wrenched away , was terribly lacerated. Tliere 
were tlH^e or four poinard wounds in difiiyent 
parts of his body, one almc»st exactly through 
his heart. , His face however, with the 
exception of a red stain upon the forehead, 
was unspotted, and such a face as that was 
even in death, I have mrely seen. Dark, 
and with a frown yet upon the brow, every 
feature was perfect, and the prevailing expres- 
sion of dignity and sternness still remained. 
I almost feared to lift the marble hand which 
hung listlessly by his side. 

* There was « manhood hi his look, 
Whlcbiaahtor ooaUl not kUl.* 

Weeks passed away in Havana and I saw no 
preparations for sailing. The oppressive 
beat had already begun to tire me, and I 
pamed for the firesh breezes of the open sea. 
The yellow fever too was making its usual 
ravages, and becoming altogether too neigh- 
borly to suit the inclinations of an unaccli- 
mated person like myself. Now and then I 



rode out with the owner upon the Pasto, or 
visited the forts and ships in the liarbor. 
Much of this per8on*s conversation with 
Captain Tiilbot was carried on in Spanish, 
! though he s|>oke English very well, and always 
conversed about his shipping business in the 
latter tongue. He several times sought to 
induce me to leave the ship, and. stay at the 
Havana, but nothing could tehipt roe to do 
(his. At length Captain Tdlbot informed me, 
lo my surprise, that he should not proceed 
at once to America, as he intended making a 
voyage to the coast of Africa, for a cargo of 
5um, ivory, &c. and very strenuously urged 
me to remain with the owner till he should 
return, as the voyage would be tedious, 
unhealthy and dangerous. Ignorant as I was 
of his motives, I obstinately denuirred to all 
that he said, much to the vexation of the 
owner and himself, and for a very good reason 
ns 1 afterwards discovered. I told Captain 
Talbot that dying at Havana with tlie fever, 
or Iraving my throat cut by any of those gen- 
tlemen of leisure who abounded in that moral 
city, was fnr less pleasing than many other 
amusements I conld imagine, and that there- 
fore I should decline the very civil invitation 
of Sen*or Lopez and himself. He yielded 
very reluctantly, and in a short ttn>e hastened 
his preparations for sea. For several nights 
after this my sleep was disturbed by the 
creaking of pulleys and blocks, and the noise 
of men at work in the hold of the vessel 
When I inquired the cause, I was io/bnned 
they were getting the cargo on board, a 
business, I believe, which is usually perform* 
ed by daylight. All that I saw of the cargo 
was a ^ hogsheads of rum and sugar, a 
quantity of coffee, a fine assortment of Havana 
cigars, and some boxes of trink^s of various 
descriptions. At length the day of departure 
arrived. Tlie awnings were siruck« sails 
bent, yards squared, hatches secured, and 
with a pilot on board, we passed the guardian 
castle of the city and gained the open waters 
beyond. Having laid the main-top-satl to the 
mast till we had discharged the Pilot, the 
Traveler was once^more upon her way, with a 
(air wind, and from her courses to her sk}*satb 
every rag set that would draw. In a* few 
hours Havana, its forts, towers, churches, 
parapets, its grey, gigantic Moro, and the 
twin eminences in the rew of the city, were 
lost in tlie misty distance. O. P. B. 
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Skelcliiiiff. 

We have often.folt a disposition to envy tlie 
talents of those of our friends who are skilled 
in the imitative arts of drawing, painting* Uc, 
There must be a greater degree of self-oom- 
placency and satisfaction enjoyed by tlu>8e 
whose pencil-touch transfers the beauties of 



nature to the unconcious canvass, and al- 
most causes the drooping epectaior to revive 
under the magic influence of the illusive 
shadct on a sultry summer da^. We have 
seen many beautiful specimens of skill and 
taste in sketching; but none of them equaled 
what we found on our own windows, on one 
of the cold days this week. There wer* tbe 
most delicate touches in tbe way of leavesr 
floweis, and plants, that we ever saw,— drawa 
too, with the most faitliful adherence to 
natural copy, and apparently with especial 
reference to beauty of design and effect* 
The pictures of which we q>eak were drawB 
by the most skillful artist in town,-<-one wbo 
wields a peculiarly tasteCiii asd delicMle 
pencil,-K>ne whose imitatife powers are 
inimitable. His name, by which he is pecu- 
liarly known among the adnirers of to s|uU« 
is Jack Fbost. • 

IVesUnimster Abbey. 

BT WASBUiOTOJf lAVtjfQ. 

I ROSE and prepared to leave the abb^jr. 
As I descended the flight of steps wiHsb led 
into the body of the building, my ejre wae 
caught by tbe shrine of Edwiard the Goniees- 
or, and I ascended tlie small stiiirca«e ibM 
conducts to it« to take.from theoee a general 
survey of this wUdernesa oitke tombs. Tbe 
shrine is elevated upon a kind of platfonn, 
and close around it are the sepulchres of vari- 
Otis kings and queens. From this emioenca 
the eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the oliapels and chaiaberv 
below, crowded with iombtt ; where warrkuBr 
prelates, courtiers and stateemen lie inold* 
ering in their * beds of darkness.' Cloee bf 
roe stood the great chair of coronatioo« rude- 
ly carved of oak, in the barbarous tasta of a 
remote and gothie age. Tbe ecene aeemed 
almost as if contrived^ with theatrical artifice^ 
to produce an effect on the beholder. H^r^ 
was a type of the begiiuiiHg and tbe end o€ 
human pomp and power ; here it was Uterel)/ 
but a step l>ora tke throne to tbe sepulchre*. 
Would not one thmk that Iheee incougmoiw- 
mementos had iieen gathered together a/i i^ 
lesson to living greatnees !— to sUew it, evei¥ 
in the moment of its proudest esiakatioii^ tbe 
neglect and dislionor to whieh it muat eooa 
arrive ; how soon that crown which enoivole» 
its brow lunst pass away ; .aed it must lie 
down in the dust and disgrace of Che tombt 
and be trampled upon by the feet of the mean-^ 
est of tbe multitude. For strange to telU 
even ilie grave is ne longer a eaoctuary* 
There is a shocking levity in some natoresy 
whieh leads them to aport with awAd atid 
hallowed things, and there are base minds^ 
which delight to revenge on the illuatriotts- 
dead the abject homage and groveling servility 
which tbey pay to the living. The coi&n of 
Edward, the Confeaaor has beei) broken opea» 
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^nd his reniMna dcepoUed of their funeral 
^ornaments ; the scepter has been stolen from 
the hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and the 
«ffigy of Henry the Fifth lies headless. Not 
a royal monument but bears some proof how 
false and fbj|;itive is the homage of mankind. 
Some are plundered ; some are mutilated ; 
some covered with ribaldry and hnult — all 
more or less outraged and dishonored ! 

The last beams of clay wer6 now faintly 
streaming through the painted windows in the 
liigh vaults above me ; the lower parts of tlie 
■abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity 
■of twilight. The chapels and aisles grew 
idarker and darker. The elBgies of the king§ 
faded into shadows ; the marble figures of the, 
monuments assumed strange shapes in the 
uncertain light ;' the evening breeze crept 
through the aisles like the cold breath of the 
grave ; and even the distant footfall of a 
Verger, traversing the Poet'n ct>rner, had 
something ^ttange and dreary in its sound. 
I slowly retraced my morning's walk, and as 
f passed out at the port:il of the cloisters, the 
^oor closing with a jarring noise behind me, 
^ed the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement 
in my mind of iUe objects I bad been con- 
templating, but found them already in indis- 
tinctness and confusion. Names.inscriptions, 
trophies. Jiad all become 'confounded In my 
recollection, though I had scarcely taken my 
foot from off the threshhold. What, thought 
I, is this vast assemblage- of sepulchres but a 
treasury of bumUtattons ; a huge pile of 
reiterated homilies on tite emptinets of 
renown, and the certainty of oblivion ! It is, 
indeed, the empire of death ; his great 
shadowy palace ; where he sits in state, 
mocking at the reliques of human glory,* and 
epreading dust avid forgetfidness on the 
monunnents of fu'wices. H«w idle a boast, 
after all, is the raimortality of « name] Time is 
«ver silently turning aver his pages ; we are 
too nrach engrossed by the story of the pre- 
sent, to think of the characters and anecdotes 
that gave interest to the past ; and each age, 
is a volume thrown aside to be speedily for* 
gotten. The idol of to-day |}ushes the hero 
•of yesterday out of our recoHection ; and 
will, in turn, be applsmded by his successor 
•of to-morrow, 

CCounel's Wile 

With all that is alleged against the agitator, 
U seems that he possesses in an eminent 
tfegree ^e finer feedings of the heart. On 
liis wife being toasted at a dinner given to 
him at Newcastle, he made the following 
feeling response : 

* There arc some topics of so sacred and 
irweet a nat-ure that they may be comprehend- 
ed by those who are happy, but cannot possibly 
be described by any human being. AH that 



I shall do is to thank you in the name of her 
who was the disinterested choice of my early 
youth ; who was the ever cheerful companion 
of my manly years ; and who is the sweetest 
solace of that *'sear and yellow leaf" age Jii 
which I have aftived. In her name I tliauk 
you, and this you may readily believe ; for 
experience, I think, will show to us all, that 
no man can battle and strugj-le with the 
malignant enemies of his country, unless his 
nest at home is warm and comfortable — unless 
the honey of human life is commanded by a 
hand that he loves.' 



Anecdote of £iorenzo Dow* 

Some years since Lorenzo preached at 
Charleston, S. C. and in the course of one of 
his sermons, attacked with isome severity the 
character of a citizen who had lately died 
and whose death he alleged was in conse- 
quence of his vices. For this he was, at the 
instance of the relatives of the deceased pros- 
ecuted and found guilty by the jury. The 
court sentenced him to pay a small fine and 
endure a short imprisonment. The Govern- 
or of the state, however pardoned him and 
paid the fine himeelf. 

The next Sunday, Lorenzo preached to a 
crowded audience, commencing as follows : 

* There was, we learn from the new Testa- 
ment, a certain rich man who lived, X think, 
in Jerusalem, an^ his name was Dives. He 
was clad in robes of purple and linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day. That is, he 
lived high or what may be called dissipated. 
Now there was also, / Ihink, in Jerusalem, a 
certain beggar named Lazarus, who asked 
only to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man's table. He lay down at the 
gate of his palace ; the rich man would not 
hear him but set the dogs on him, so this poor 
beggar dted< and then his sorrows ended, for 
he was carried by angels to Abraham's 
bosom. Yes, Lazarus went np aloft — his 
spirit soared to heaven where all good men go 
when they die. But, my dear brethern you 
will ask what became of Dives,' the rich man ? 
Why, my friends, after a while he died also, 
and I don't know but he died drunk. I will 
not, however, say so positively, for I don't 
know but he has some reiatwna among those 
who now hear mf , and I may be prosecuted 
for defamation of tharacteT, '^Protestant, 

Pretty CKiod. 

A fellow, and somethmg of a wag withal 
complaining that he had three diseases about 
him consulted a celebrated physician. 

* Why, sir, first, I hnve lost my taste ; 
second, I can never tell the truth ; and third, 
I can never remember any thing.' 

* I think,' said the doctor, ' I shall be able 
to do something for you, and will send you 
some pills.' 



The pills were sent, and one taken according 
to directions, soon after which the patient met 
the doctor. 

* Doctor,' said he, * those pills you sent 
me were of the vilest material-^ am tmpooed 
upon.' 

' I know it,' said the doctor, • the pills were 
of the vilest materials but I seethe cure is 
eft'ecied — I perceive that your taste is restor- 
e'l — tliat you have told the truth— and my word 
for it you will never forget. 

nioukeys. 

A REMARKABLE instauce of the sagacity 
and feeling of a she monkey hafipened to two 
of our oiBcers u hile shooting. Coming home 
after a long fag, the purser saw a female 
monkey running among the rocks, and im* 
mediiitely fired at her; she fell with the 
young one in her arms. On the purser 
coming up, she grasped her little one close 
to her breast, and with the other hand point- 
ed to the wound which the bail had made, and 
which had entered above the breast. Dt|>ping 
her finger in the blood, and then holding it 
up she seemed to reproach him with being 
the cause of her death, and consequently, of 
that of the young one, to which she frequently 
pomted. * I never,' said Sir WiUiam, * felt 
so much as when I heard the story, and it 
serves to show how strongly the parental 
feelings are implanted in the brute creation.— 
Harle's Letters. 

lietters Centalitiiiff ReaiittaiiGes, 
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At Livingston, on the 0ik ult. by Uie R«v. Mr. Wafla- 
nian, Mr. Frederick Roraback, to Misa Fann/Ham. 

At th« same place, on tbe 23d ulu by tbe aaine, Mr. Henry 
U. Hare. loMJaa Eve Maria Milter. 

At ibe same place, on Uie 30tb ult. by tbe same, Mr. Peter 
Niver, to Miaa Margaret M«ria Decker, aU of tbe whove 
place. 

At the Manor of Livingston, on the lOtb fnst. by tbe 
Rev. J. N. VVyckoff, of Catakill, WlUiam J. Fryer, to Miss 
Mariaret Livingston, daughter of the late Alexander 
Crofts, Esq. „ 

At Claverack, on the 30ib ult. by tbe Rev. J. Berier, Mr. 
Lewis Weismer. to Miss Hannah Melius, of this city. 

At the same pniee, on the 3d inst. by tbe aanK, Mr. wai- 
ter W. Merrifield. to Miss Ann EliBaPulver 

At Clermont, on the llih inst. by the Rev. Wm. Thatch- 
er, Mr. Jeremiah Ram, of ClaTerack to Miss EBsabetli 
Ann Sheldon, of Livingston. ^ ^^ _ 

At Kondout, on the 30ih ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cbeeur, 
Mr. Peter Decker, to Miss Mary ColvlU, daughter of Jobu 
Colvill, Esq. formerly of ibis city. 

In this city, on Uie 5th inst. Frances Mary, datigbttri»r 
P. W. Barringer, aged 2 months and 20 days. 

On the 6th ult. Sabrtna, coaaort of Mr. Oersham Olds, 
in tbe 63 year of her age. ^. « .... 

On Uie Bib inst. Safly, wife of WUHaro W. Tmeadall, la 
40th year of her age. „ 

On the 13th inst. at tbe house of bia aon, W. W. Trves- 
dail, WiUiam Truesdail, an officer of Uie revoIuUon, aged 
84 years. . ^ « . 

At New- York on the Ut Inat. Capt. Alexander Coffinjr. 
aged 71 years, and on the 6lh Capt. George Oorbam Coffln, 
aged 60 years, boUi ions ofHie venerable AJiXander CoAn, 
of this city. ...... ^ 

At the same place, on the 6th Inst. John T. Jenkins, of 
tbe U. 8. Navy, aged 28 years. 
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For the Rural Reposltorj. 

Mr. Editor,— Tbo following verses were written at sea 
aome two years since, when «n a voyage to the South 
Atlantic, and our ship progressing under the genial Influence 
of mild weather and a free trade wind. If they are worth 
preserving in the pages of your ezceUeat miscellany, they 
ore at your service. 

TMe IVhale SlUp^ 
BsPOBE the favoring wind full free 

Our good ship gaily flie% 
And bears her courses gracefully^ 

Let storm or calm arise. 
Before her prow the blue wave bright 

Divides in wreathy foam, 
And it sparkles free in the murky night, 

When the deck watch think of home. 
There are gallant hearts upon that barque 

Free as their native air, 
Who seek in the Ocean Caverns darkj 

A reward for toil and cajre. 
Through heat and cold, or foul or fair, 

The prize they still pursue, 
And freely toil and peril dare, 

That stern and stalwart crew. 
They met on deck and were strangers allj 

Wide were their homes apart, 
There were those who'd ipraDg at their country's oali. 

The brave and free of heart. 
There were stalwart men, who long had made 

Their home upon the sea, 
And some who sighed for the greenwood shade, 

And the green hilPs quiet lee. 
There were some who sought on the Ocean's breast, 

In the Sailor's stirring life, 
Relief from the heart's deep wounds, and rest 

From the harsh world's heartless strife ; 
And some were led by a noble zeal, 

And a love of a seaman's craft, 
To seek on her deck, come woe or weal, 

A well-earned station oft. 
A seaman good, her captain stood, 

Her course and trim to scan, 
No better«ailed the briny flood, 

A sailor and a man ; 
Her officers their duty knew, 

Both mate and harpooneer. 
And each boat was manned by a gallant crew, 

Who knew no craven fear. 
And thus equipped our ship of speed 

To Southern seas sails on, 
Free hearts, free hands, and a willing head 

And our voyage will soon be done. 
When homeward bound with iavoring gale, 

Full with the sea's rich spoil, 
We'll bless the hour we spread our sail, 

And drink to our finished toil. A. 



Tlieiiglits* 

< A child is bom'— 

Such is the brief remark, 
A passing circumstance, concerning which 
No one is interested, save perchance 
The tender mother, who with looks of love. 
Hangs o'er the unconcious infant But there is 
In these few words, thus carelessly expressed, 
A depth of meaning and an import vast. 
Beyond the power of language or the reach 
Of human comprehension. 



Day has dawned 
On Afric's desert ; and tlie rising sun 
Found no obstruction to his burning rays, 
Save where a few tall palm trees spread their leaves, 
Above a sparkling fountain. There alone 
In that deep solitude a C?hristiaft stood 
Beneath their shadow i he hod wandered far 
With weary step to trace the upward couraa 
Of Nile's dark waters ; and as he surveyed 
The tiny rill that murmured at bis feet, 
His thoughts found utterance — ' 

' And can it be 
That this small ritulet, this silver thread 
Which glitters in the sunbecun. is die iVtk 7 
'Tis even so. This small, this slender stream, 
This rill, whose feeble murmur scarce can break 
The silence of the desert, is the Nile ! 
Thiri rivulet, increasing by degrees. 
Becomes a mighty river. Broad and deep 
lu rapid current sweeps resistless on. 
Forever, onward, till at last it flows^ 
Commingling into ocean*' 

Is not such 
The dawn of young existence ! Is not such 
The opening germ of infant intellect 7 
' Mind is immortal,* and its high career 
Is onward — upward — q>uming all control-^ 
And having passed the boundaries of time, 
Like the proud eagle, it is lost at length 
In the deep bosom of eternity. 
Nor stops it there ; but onward, upward still 
In limitless progress high and vast 
With tireless pinions urges still its flight 
' Mind is immxtrttUf*' and to me there seems 
An awful import in that simple phrase, 
' A child is born.* 

Ballad* 

BY BISHOP HEBKR* 

*0h, captain of the Moorish hold, 

TJniMLr thy gates to me. 
And I will give thee gems and gold. 

To set Fernando free. 
For I a sacred oath have plight, 

A pilgrim to remain, 
Till I return with Lara's knight) 

The boldest knight of Spain.' 
< Fond christian youth,' the captain said, 

* Thy suit is soon denied, 
Fernando loves a Moorish maid. 

And will with us abide. 
Renounced is every Christian rite. 

The turban he hath ta'en. 
And Lara thus hath lostlier knight^ 

The boldest knight of Spain.' 
Pale, marble pale, the pilgrim turned, 

A cold and deadly dye ; 
Then in his cheeks the blushes burned. 

And anger in his eye. 
(From forth his cowl a ringlet bright 

Fell down of golden grain,) 

* Base Moor ! to slander Lara's knight, 

The boldest knight of Spain ! 
' Go look on Lugo's gory field 

Go look on Tayo's tide ! 
Can ye forget the red-cross shield. 

That all your host defied 1 
Alhama's warriors turned to flight, 

Granada's sultan slain. 
Attest the worth'of Lara's knight, 

The boldest knight of Spain.' ^ 

* By Allah, yea I' with eyes of fire 

The lordly paynim said, 

* Granada's sultan was my sire, 

Who fell by Lara's blade : 



And though thy gold were forty f«>kl 

The ransom were but vain 
To purchase back thy Christian knight^ 

The boldest knight of Spain.' 

* Ah, Moor, the life that once is shed 

No vengeance can tepay, 
And who can number up the dead 

That Call in battle fray ? 
Thyself in many a manly fig'ht 

Hast many a father slain ; 
Then rage not thus 'gainst-Lara's knighf. 

The boldest knight of Spain.* 
• ' And who art thou, whose pilg^rim "vest 

Thy beauties ill may shroud t 
The locks of gold, the hearing breasr^ 

A moon beneath a cloud ? — 
Wilt thou our MooriA creed recite^ 

And here with me remain 1 
He may depart that captive knighf. 

The conquered knight of Spain.* 

* Ah, speak nofso !' with voice of woe. 

The shuddering stranger cried ; 

* Another cree^ I may not know, 

Nor live another's bride I 
Fernando' s wife may yield her hfe, 

But not her honor stain, 
To loose the bonds of Lara's knight, 

The noblest knight of Spain.' 
' And know' St thou then, how hard the doom 

Thy husband yet may bear 9 
The fettered limbs, the living tomb, 

The damp and noisome air? 
In lonely cave, and roid of ligb^ 

To drag a helpless chain, 
Thy pride condemns the Christian knight 

The prop and pride of Spain.' 
'Oh that within that dungeon's gloom 

His sorrows I might shore. 
And cheer him in that living tomb, 

Wi& lovC) and hope, and prayer ! 
But Biill the faith I once have plight 

Unbroken must remain, 
And God will help the captive knight, 

And plead the cause of Spain.' 
, 'And deem' St thou from the Moorish hold 

In safety to retire. 
Whose locks outshine Arabia's gold, 

Whose eyes the diamond's fire *?• 
She drew a poinard small and bright. 

And spake in calm disdain, 

* He taught me how, my christian knight, 

To guard the faith of Spain.' 
The drawbridge falls ! with bud alarm 

The clashing portals fly, 
She bared her breast, she raised her arm, 

And knelt, in act to die ; 
But ah, the thrill of wiM delight 
- That shot through every vein ^ 
He stood before her,— Lara's Knight, 

The noblest koight of Spain. 
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Tlie ITidow and Iter Son. 

BY W. IRVING. 

During my residence in the country, I used 
frequently to attend at the old village church. 
Its shadowy aisles — iis nioldering monu- 
ments — its dark oaken panneling,all reverend 
with the gloom of departed years, seemed to 
lit it for the haunt of solemn meditation. A 
Sunday, too, in the country, is holy in its 
repose ; such a pensive quiet reigns over the 
face of nature, that every restless passion is 
charmed down, and we ftrd all the natural 
religion of the soul, gently springing up with- 
in us. 

* Sweet day, so pure, so cmlni, »o bright. 

The bridal oftbe earth and aky.* 

r do not pretend to be what is called a 
devout man ; but there are feelings which 
visit me in a country church, amid the beauti- 
ful serenity of nature, which I experience no 
where else ; and if not a more religious, I 
think I am a better man on Sunday than on 
any other of the whole seven. 

But in this church I felt myself continually 
thrown back upon the world by the frigidity 
and pomp of the poor worms around me. — 
The only being that seemed thoroughly to 
feel the humble and prostrate piety of a true 
christian, was a poor decrepid old woman, 
bending under the weight of years and infir- 
mities. She bore the traces of something 
better than abject poverty. The lingcrings 
of decent pride were visible in her appear- 
ance. Her dress, tliouj^h humble in the 
extreme, was scrupulously clean. Some tri- 
vial respect too had been awarded her, for 
she did not take her seat among the village 
poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. 
She seemed to have survived all friendship, 
all society ; — and to have nothing left her but 
the hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly 
rising and bending her aged form in prayer — 
4iabitually conning her prayer book, which 
her palsied hand and failing eyes would not 
permit her to read, but which she evidently 
knew by heart ; I felt persuaded that the fal- 
tering voice of that poor woman arose to 



heaven far before the responses of the clerk, 
ihe swell of the organ, or the chanting of the 
choir. 

lam fond of loitering about country church- 
es, and this was so deliglufully situated, thaf 
it frequently attracted me. It stood on a 
knoll round which a small stream made a 
beautiful bend, and then wound its way through 
a long reach of soft meadowy scenery. The 
church was surrounded by yew trees which 
seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall 
Gothic spire shot up lightly from among 
them, witli- rooks and crows generally wheel- 
ing about it. 1 was seated there one siill, 
sunny morning, watching two laborers who 
were digging a grave. They had chosen one 
of the most remote, neglected corners of the 
churchyard ; where, from the number of 
nameless graves around it, would appear tiini 
the indigent and friendless were huddled 
into the earth. I was told that the new made 
grave was for the only son of the poor widow. 
While I was meditating on the distinctions of 
worldly rank, which extended thus down into 
the very dust — the toll of the bell announced 
the approach of the funeral. Tiiey were the 
obsequies of poverty ; with which pride had 
nothing to do. — A coffin of the finest mater- 
ials, without pall or covering, was borne by 
some of the villagers. The sexton walked 
before with an air of cold indifTerence. 
There were no mock mourners in the trap- 
pings of affected wo ; but there was one real 
mourner who feebly tottered after the corpse. 
It was the aged mother of the deceased — tlfe 
poor old woman whom I had seen seated on 
I the steps of the altar. She was supported by 
a friend, who was endeavoring to comfort 
her. A few of the neighboring poor had 
joined the train, and some children of the 
village were running hand in hand shouting 
with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to 
gaze with childish curiosity on thegrief of the 
mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, 
the parson issued from the church porch ar- 
rayed in the surplice, with prayer book in 
hand, and attended^ by the clerk. The ser- 
vice, however, was a mere act of charity.— 



The deceased had been destitute, and the 
survivor was pennyless. It was shuffled 
through therefore, in form, but coldly and 
unfeelingly. The well-feil priest moved but a 
few steps from the church door ; Ins voice 
could scarcely be heard at the grave ; and 
never did I hear the funeral serv-iue, that sub- 
lime touching ceremony, turned into such a 
frigid munin^ery of words. 

I approached the grave. The cofilin was 
placed on the ground. On it were inscribed 
the name and age of the deceased—* Oeorge 
Sommers, aged 26 years.* The poor mothqr 
had been assisted to kneel down at the. head 
of it. Her withered hands were clasped, as 
if in prayer, but I could perceive, by a feeble 
rocking of the body, and a convulsive motion 
of the lips, that she was gazing on the last 
relics of her son, with the yearnings of a 
mother's heait. 

Preparations were made to deposit the cof- 
fin into the earth. There was that bustling 
stir which breaks so harshly on the feelings 
>of grief and afi'ection ; directions given in the 
coll tones of business j* the striking of the 
spades into the sand and gravel ; which at the 
^rave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the 
most writhing. The bustle around seemed 
to awaken the mother from a wretched reve- 
rie. She raised her glazed eycs^ andlopked 
about with a faint wildness. As the men 
approached with cords to lower the coffin into 
the grave, she wrung her hands and broke into 
an agony of grief. The poor woman who 
attended her took her by the arm, endeavor- 
ing to raise her from the earth, and to whis- 
per something like consolation— * Nay. now-»- 
nay, don't take it so sorely to heart.' She 
could only shake her head and wring her 
hands as one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, 
the creaking of the cords seemed to agonize 
her ; but when on some accidental obstruc- 
tion ; there was a jostling of the coffin, all the 
tenderness of the mother burst forth ; as if 
any harm could come to him who was far 
beyond the reach of worldly suflcring. 

i coidd sec no more— niy heart swelled 
into my throat— my eyes filled with tears— I 
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felt as if I were acting a b:irbarous part in 
standing by and gazing idly on this scene of 
luaterual anguish. I wandered to another 
part of the churchyard, where I remained un- 
til the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and pain- 
fully quitting the grave, leaving behind her 
Uie remains of all that was dear to her on 
earth and returning to silence and destitu- 
tion, my heart ached for her. What, thought 
I, are the distresses of the rich I — they have 
friends to soother-pleasures xo beguile — a 
world to divert and dissipate their griefs. 
What are the sorrows of the young ? Their 
growing minds soon close above the wound — 
their elastic spirits soon rise above the pres- 
sure-— their green and ductile affections soon 
twine round new objects. . But the sorrows 
of the poor, who have no outward appliances 
to soothe— the sorrows of the aged, with 
whom life at best is but a wintry day, and who 
can look for no aftergrowth of joy— the sor- 
rows of the widow, a^ed, solitary, destitute, 
mourning over an only son, the last solace 
of her years ; these are indeed, sorrows 
which make us feel the impotency of conso- 
lation. 

It was some time before I left the church- 
yard. On my way homeward, I met with the 
woman who had acted as comforter ; she was 
just returning from accompanying the mother 
to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her 
some particulars connected with the affecting 
scene I bad witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided 
in the village from childhood. They had in- 
habited one of the neatest cottages, and by 
various rural occupations, and the assistance 
of a small garden, had supported themselves 
crediubly and comfortably, and led a happy 
and blameless life. They had one only son, 
who had grown up to be the staff and pride 
of their age :— • Oh, sir,' said the good 
woman, * he was so comely a lad, so sweet 
tempered, so kind to every one around him, 
so dutiful to his parents. It did one's heart 
good to see him on Sunday, dressed out in 
his best, so tall, so straight, so cheerful, 
supporting his mother to church— for she was 
always fonder of leaning on George's arm, 
tha^n on her good man's ; And, poor soul, 
she might well be proud of him, for a finer 
lad there was not in the country round.' 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, 
during a year of scarcity and agricultural 
hardships to enter into the service of one of 
the small craAs that plied on a neighboring 
river. He had not been long in this employ 
when he was entrapped by a press gang and 
carried out to sea. His parents received 
tidings of his capture, but beyond that they 
could learn nothing. It was the loss of their 
main prop.— The father, who was already 
infirm, grew hednless and melancholy, and 



' sunk into his grave. The widow, left lonely J 
in herbage and feebleness could no longer 
support herself and came upon the parish. 
Still there was a kind of feeling toward her 
through the village and a certain respect as 
being one of the oldest inhabitants. As no 
one applied for the cottage, in which she had 
passed so many happy days, she was permit^ 
ted to remain in it, where she lived solitary 
and almost helpless. The few wants of 
nature were chiefly supplied from the scanty 
productions of her little garden which the 
neighbors would now and then cultivate for 
her. 

It was but a few days before the time at 
which these circumstances were told me, that 
she was gathering some vegetables for a 
repast, when she heard the cottage door sud- 
denly open. A stranger come out, and 
seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly 
around. He was dressed in seaman's clothes, 
was emaciated and pale, and bore (he air of 
one broken by sickness and hardships. He 
saw her and hastened towards her, but his 
steps were faint and faltering ; he sank on his 
knees before her, and sobbed like a child. 
The poor woman gazed upon him with a 
vacant and wandering eye—* Oh I my dear, 
dear mother ! don't you know your son ! 
your poor boy George ?' It was indeed the 
wreck of her once noble lad. who, shattered 
by wounds, by sickness, and foreign impris- 
onment, had, at length, dragged his wasted 
limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes 
of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars 
of such a meeting, where joy and sorrow were 
so completely blended ; still he was alive ! 
he was come home ! he might yet live to 
comfort and cherish her old age ! Nature, 
however, was exhausted within him, and if 
any thing had been wanting to finish the work 
of fate, the desolation of his native collage 
would have been sufficient. He stretched 
himself on the pallet on which his widowed 
mother had passed many a sleepless night, 
and never rose from it again. 

The villagers when they heard that George 
Sommers had returned, crowded to see him, 
offering every comfort and assistance that 
their humble means afforded. He was too 
weak, however, to talk— he could only look 
his thanks. His mother was his constant 
attendant ; and he seemed unwilling to be 
helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness, that breaks 
down the pride of manhood ; that sofiens the 
heart, and brings it back to the feelings of 
nfancy. Who that has languished, even in 
advanced life, in sickness, in pain and despon- 
dency ; who that has pined on a weary bed 
in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign 
land, but has thought on the mother ♦ that 
looked on his childhood,' that sinoollied his I 



pillow and adminisiered to his helplessness f 
Oh ! there is an enduring tenderness Id the 
love of a mother to a son that transcends alt 
other affections of the heart. It is oeitlier to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by dan- 
ger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience ; she wfll 
surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
she will glory in his fame, and exult in his 
prosperity ; and, if misfortune overtake him, 
he will be the dearer to her from his misfor- 
tunes ; and if all the world beside cast him 
oft*, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Sommers had known what it 
was to be in sickness and none to sootlie— 
lonely and in prison, and none to visit him.— 
He could not endure his mother from his 
sight ; if she moved away his eye would fol- 
low her. She would sit for hours by bis bed, 
watching him as' he slept. Sometimes he 
would start from a feverish dream, and look 
anxiously up until he saw her bending over 
him ; — when he would take her hand, lay it 
on his bosom, and fall asleep with the 
tranquillity of a child. In this way he died. 

My first impulse on heainng this humble 
talc of affliction, was to visit the cottage of 
the mourner, and administer pecuniary as- 
sistance, and if possible, comfort. I found, 
iiowever, on inquiry, that the i^ood feelings 
of the villagers had prompted them to do 
every thing that the case admitted, and as the 
poor know best how to console each others 
sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village church ; 
when, to my surprise, I saw the poor old 
woman tottering down the aisle to her 
accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She made an effort to put on something 
like mourning for her son ; and nothing could 
be more touching than this struggle between 
pious affection and utter poverty : a black 
ribbon or so— a faded black handkerchiei; 
and one or two more such humble attempts 
to express by outward signs that grief that 
passes show. When I looked around upon 
ihe storied monuments ; the stalely hatch- 
ments ; the cold marble pomp, witli which 
grandeur mourned magnificently over depart- 
ed pride ; and turned to this poor widow, 
bowed down by age and sorrow at the altar of 
her God, and offering up ihe prayers and 
praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I 
felt that this living monument of real grief was 
worth them all. 

I related the story to some of the wealthy 
members of the congregation, and the/ 
ivere moved by it. They exerted themselves 
to render her situation more comfortable, 
and to ligiiten her afflictions. It was ; how- 
ever, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. 
In the course, of a Sunday or two after, she 
was missed from her usual seat at church, 
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Md b^ore I left the neighborhood I heard — 
vith a feeting of satisfaction, that she had 
quietly breathed her last, and had gone, to 
rejoin those she loved, in that world where 
sorrow is nercr known ; and friends never 
parted. 

For the Rural Repoeilory. 

My Adventiires. 

PA&T III. 

For many days our good ship went rejoic- 
brg on her way, but a long calm succeeded in 
which nature and all existence seemed stag- 
nated, and the sun, as he fulfilled his mono- 
tonous mission, was the only moving object 
m the whole field of vision. There we lay, 
during nearly a week, 

' Like a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.* 

Oor awnings were spread, and the men 
forbidden to work or-walk in the sun which, 
wkhoat protection was absolutely scorching. 
The wind-sails were of no benefit, for there 
was not a breath of wind to fill the flapping 
canvass, or ripple the ocean's motionless face 
At such a time, a man must look to his com- 
panions for relief, and if there is a quarrelsome 
fellow among them tlie best way is to throw 
him overboard at once. I was happy in the 
society which now surrounded me. Talbot 
was generous, fearless and good tempered, 
desirable qualities any w here. The first mate, 
Mr. Jeremy Butler was as singular in charac- 
ter and habits as in person. Mr. Butler was 
a humpback and not more than four feet in 
stature. This circumstance did not however 
lessen him in his own opinion. A more con- 
sequential person I never saw. His height 
on shipboard he considered a positive advan- 
tage. ' It takes me to walk between decks* 
the little man would say, and nothing pleased 
him more than to see some tall fellow knock 
his head against the beams. A sailor over 
five feet was his aversion. The first salutation 
I ever received from him was a threat occa- 
sioned by my laughing at his grotesque 
appearance, as he was swearing one day at a 
great six footer of a fellow in the main top, 
resembling a monkey making grimaces at a 
bear. Jeremy said nothing at first, and 
though he * looked daggers, used none' till he 
hud exhausted his vocabulary of* hard names 
upon the man in the top, among which the 
words * long lubberly rascal* were pronoun- 
ced with most emphasis and bitterness, when 
he beckoned me to Irim. Observing a piece 
of rope in his hand, I complied rather reluc- 
tantly. *D*ye see this nice bit of rope, 
youngster* said he. f assured him that I did. 
• Well, unless you want me to freshen your 
headway oferboard with it, I advise you 
hereafter to clap a stopper on your imperti- 
nent jaw. Laughing at me, was you, ha !* 
continued Jeremy, increasing in rage and 



drawing one end of the rope through his left 
hand—* Oh, no I Mr. Butler' I replied, ♦ not 
at all. Sir, it was that long man in the top I 
was laughing at.* * Ah ! ah ! that indeed, that 
indeed ! you was perfectly right. I should 
have laughed myself at the fellow only it is 
necessary to keep a sober face before the 
ship's company. Now what's such a long 
chap as that good for, unless in case of wreck 
he might answer for a jury mast. Talking 
about long fellows my boy,* continued Jeremy, 
relapsing at once into perfect good humor, 
there was an officer in our mess on board 
the privateer S. in the late war, so tall that he 
had to sit down to put his coat on.* 

Manuel Rebus, the second mate, was a 
young Spaniard, very grave in his deport- 
ment and attentive to his duties. The cabin 
was not very large, but there were three plea- 
sant state rooms with two births in each, in 
one of which I located myself. Rebus played 
ihe flute well, and Talbot sung with consid- 
erable taste and cfl'ect, while Butler supplied 
his share of the general amusement by telling 
yams, of which he had any number on hand 
He had a fine Newfoundland dog who was 
either the hero or a very important personage 
in all his stories. The number of the crew 
would have excited suspicion in an older 
person than myself, which their employment 
during one of the calm days, in hoisting guns 
out of the hold would by no means have 
diminished. As it was, I soon learned that 
the Traveler visited the coast of Africa for 
other commodities than gum and ivory. 

Day after day of unchanging sunshine. 
The winds and waters were in a l.mblike 
mood. lo such weather, as Mr. Butler aptly 
observed, an old woman might put to sea in 
I tub. A table was brought up from below 
md set under tiie quarter deck awning, and 
there we made our meals, during the continu 
ance of the pleasant weather. Here too, 
cards, chess, backgammon, liquor and cigars 
were in constant requisition. The men slept 
and smoked and swore. Now and then a 
shark appeared astern, and for a moment all 
was lively. A hook baited with pork was 
thrown overboard, all watched the monster 
witli anxiety. At first he approaches some- 
what carelessly, loiters about the inviting 
object, nibbles warily at one side of it, and 
then, as if not altogether satisfied with tlie 
result of his investigation, sails slowly away ; 
He is not long absent however, for if he has 
had suspicion probably his appetite overcomes 
his reason or instinct, and once more he 
draws near the dangerous temptation. For 
a moment he surveys it, and then, rolling 
over on his back, makes a greedy snap at the 
seducing morsel. In an instant he finds 
himself in another element, and is drawn 
flouncing upon deck. It is singular with what 
delight the men cut up the rascal, talking all 



the while to him about tite hnportance of 
keeping a better look out. After duly dis- 
secting him, he is cooked and eaten, but I 
confess I was never tempted to taste tlie 
telicate food. 

If I had before doubted the object with 
which the Traveler was fitted out for her 
voyage to the Coast I might have learned it 
from a conversation which took place one 
day between the three worthies who guided 
the destinies of our ship. They were sitting 
at the table engaged in their usual pastime of 
cigars and brandy. « Was*ut it somewhere 
about this latitude, Captain' inquired Jeremy* 

* we fell in with the French cruiser last year?* 

* No ! don*t you recollect, we were on the 
sotnhem coast of Cuba.' ' Oh, true, so it 
was, so it was, well, it was a singular incident 
any how ! You was not with us then. Rebus ?* 

* No,' replied the grave Spaniard, • if I may 
inquire, what was the incident ?' ' Yes, yod 
may inquire, and perhaps I'll answer you. 
But first, suppose you scuU that moderate 
quantity ofaquajortis a little more this way 
if you please. Tliat 1*11 do. My respects to 
you, Signer. Well, as the Captain here says 
we were running smoothly along before the 
trades, when one morning just at daybreak 
wh.it should heave in sight but a large water* 
spout about two miles distant on our star- 
board quarter, and between us a(nd it, perhaps 
half way a French armed schooner, looking 
very much like one of those cruisers which 
are kept in commission to put down the 
iS'lave Tradc,^ said Butler with a knowing 
grin. • Well, the waterspout seemed lo be 
making sail rather faster than either of us to 
such a degree that we deemed it necessary 
to fire one or two guns by way of breaking 
it. Whether this eflect is occasioned by tlie 
shot, or merely by tlie concussion produced 
by the discharge of the gun, I am not at jpre- 
sent able to inform you, Mr. Rebus, but, in 
the mean time will trouble you for that 
brandy which seems to be in a manner 
becalmed un^er your lee.' Mr. Rebus push- 
ed him the bottle and he proceeded. * How- 
ever this may be, we fired with shot, and 
unluckily mstead of hitting the spout our 
ball landed in tlie schooner's hammock net- 
tings just as llie men were stowing away their 
hammocks. Aloft went tl>e tricolor, and 
Johnny Crapeau not seeing it was all a mis- 
take, hiffed up at once into the wind, and 
before we had time to luff also gave us n 
raking fire. This did us but little injury only 
cutting away a brace or so and maimmg one 
or two gentlemen of color who were taking 
passage with us for the Havana. Of course 
we had to return the compliment, and not 
knowing you percehre buf what she was a 
pirate under French colors we determinetl 
to fight both her and the waterspout. Very 
luckily we had on board a shifting twelve 
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pouDcl carroiiade, which, oo our coming to 
close quBrters did exceHent service. At the 
first discborge we carried away tlie fellow's 
gnUey, cook and all overboard, and the way 
for about ten minutes we threw the balls into 
the frog soup was wonderful. A squall 
flhortly after separated us, and we saw no 
more of the Frenchman.' 

I have before remarked l>ow much of our 
happiness at sea depends upon our companions. 
They are our world. It is not on shipboard 
as in society on shore where-you mny adopi 
toa.c|espioable enemy Uncle Toby's language 
to the, fly, * There is room enough in the 
world for me and thee.* There is not room 
enough on board a 'Sship fpr two unfriendly 
hidividuals. Tbey must live together, perl^tps 
mess togeilier, sleep within a few feet of 
oach other, perform the same duties and pass 
monilii! in most nnamiable proximity. We 
had a monkey on board ihc Traveler, who 
shewed that he fully appreciated the correct- 
ness of il»e foregoing hints. A long and 
deadly enmity had subsisted between him and 
n favorite |>arrot of the Captain's. It may be 
that this ill will was excited by the superior 
estimation in wliich the bird was held by all 
hands, whereasjacko who was very miscliiev- 
Qus, and stole every tiling in his reach, often 
got bis ears boxed for his impudence. Be- 
sides this, the parrot's constant reiteration 
of * Pretty Poll' undoubtedly led the nionkcy 
10 suppose that she desired to institute invi- 
flious comparisons between her beauty and 
his ugliuess. What was worse yet, he could 
never get a sly cuff at her. as BuiUt's dog, 
who went by the cl.issical appellation oi 
void Grimes,' uuiforady sided with th( 
weaker party. One unfortunate day, how 
ever, the parrot had perched upon tin 
starboard cat head an<i was taking a comfort 
nbk nap. The rascally aj>e saw her unpro- 
tected situation, looked cunningly around, 
then crept stealthily forward stopping every 
few feet to gazo behind him, * Old Grimes' 
was no where insight, Hni^ scrambling up the 
forecastle like a lamplighter he placed one 
paw upon tl>e gaudy crest of poor Poll, and 
lifting her gently up, dropt her overboard. 
The parrot was wiih ditliculty saved, and a 
cord by which in future one of Jacko's legs 
was held fast, prevented his doing farther 
damage. 

Our voyage was not destined to remain 
calm and peaceful. At the close of a serene, 
beautiful day, I had turned in, heartily liretl 
of doing nothing. Tidbot s;ji by the table, 
reading by the imperfect light of a lamp. 
Butler WB8 amusing himself with pulling the 
ears of his dog. So still was the ship that, 
closing my eyes, I might have deemed my- 
self in my bed at home. Sleep fell gently on 
me, but I did not sleep Uuig. A sharp, 
briglit flash that seemed to pervade every 



cranny of the ship and a sinmltaneous peal of 
ihunder woke me rather abruptly to a change 
of scene. The vessel was encountering tre 
mendous waves, at every shock of which her 
strongest timbers trembled, and the increas 
ing roar of il>e blast fell on my ear with a fury 
perfectly appalling. There was a great up 
roar on deck, in the midst of which I wasable 
to distinguish the shrill voice of the first 
mate, hailing a man aloft. * Cross trees 
there ! how many more times have I got to 
ask if that fid is out ?' I could not hear the 
answer, but concluded from what followed, it 
was not very favorable. * Bear a hand with 
it, you long lazy scoundrel. You call your- 
self a sailor do you ? Sailor ! you d— d 
humbug. Are you ready yet, Sir.* 'Aye, 
aye, Sir, lower away.* I now resolved to 
make my way to the deck, for I had never 
before witnessed any thing like a storm. 
They were sending tlowu top-gallant masts ; 
the mainsail was already clewed up, the mizen 
topsail furled, and fore and main topsails 
close reefed. The rain was coming down in 
a deluge, and over the thick, black mantle of 
stormy clouds that hid tlie sky, the lightning 
(lashed in a constant, devouring blaze, shew- 
ing a gloomy and pitiless heaven above, and 
iho waves for leagues around tossing in wild, 
and terrific tumult. The men had got through 
their hard work aloft, and were now drawing 
tarpawlings over the guns to secure them 
gainst the lighiniug. Butler was standing 
near the wheel, talking wiih Rebus. As for 
Talbot, haviu;^ seen all snug, he was prepar 
ing to go below. * Ha ! youngster,* said 
Butler, "as sooji as he espied mc, ' a dirty 
ui^lit this. Have you said your prayers yet ?' 
id this moment a huge sea broke over tiie 
wcirther bow, sweeping the lookout on the 
forecastle off bis legs, capsizing half a dozen 
hen coops with -.dl their inmates, and neirly 
drowning an old porker wiih her interesting 
litter of young ones. The pigs squealed, the 
chickens made all manner of distressed 
noises, and the little man, afier bestowing 
one curse on the fellow at the wheel, laughed 
loud and long, looking, by the gleams that 
revealed his singular face and furnj, more 
like a grinning imp than a human being 
* Well, Mr. Rebus' he said at length • I sup- 
pose you can spare me now, and at ci^hi 
bells I'll relieve yon punctually. Keep your 
conductors eareluily riiiged out, and if the 
wind freshens nuich, let the Captain know it. 
By the way those hencoops may as well be 
secured. Here, Harris, li^h up those hen- 
coops again, and d'ye hear, one or two of 
you clap on to that old sow's mizen riggint?, 
and put her in irons. If she don't muzzle 
her turnip trap forthwith, I'll seize her up 
and give her a doacn.' So sayiui;, the first 
mate desccndcil to the cabin, whither I fol- 
lowQl] him, glad to escape the rain, tlie vio- 



lence of which in these latitudes do person 
can conceive who has not been a witness to 
them. Mr. Butler, after striking a light and 
swallowing a strong potation of brandy, be- 
took himself to his birth, informing me tbac 
if I wished to sit up, and amase myself with 
reading, he would lend me ' A Narration of 
dreadful Shipwrecks,' which wotxld undoubt- 
edly be very entertaining. I grateful] r 
declined, the edifying oficr, and tried once 
more to woo coy sleep. 

The return of morning brotigltt no dimin- 
ution of the bad weather, but the spirits oT 
all hands seemed to rise in proportion to the 
violence of the storm. Talbot, as he always 
did, shewed hhnself a prime seaman. Tl>e 
Traveler, bowed down by the blast, still rusb- 
cd gallamly onward sending the opposing 
waves in clouds of spray over her deck. It 
has been said that in a scene like this, whsD 
the deep lifts its bands on high and the poireffs 
of the air are combined against the frail bark 
which struggles like an atom in the seemiog 
chaos, man may dee()ly learn his insignifi- 
cance. I humbly think shat there lie may 
learn his greatness. For tliere, upon the 
vast and troubled waters is his little vessel, 
the work •of human ingenuity, riding buojr- 
ently on the highest billow^ while human 
skill and daring keep the storm at bay, and 
carry her through the warring elements, un- 
scathed and triumphant. 

It was not till night again set in that the 
gale abated. The sea still ran very lugh, but 
the wind, though strong, blew no longer in 
fitful and irregular gustsf Before the middle 
watch, topgidlant masts were again got U|i, 
topgallant yards crossed, three reefs shaken 
out of the topsails, and the main tack hauled 
aboard. The sky too presented favoring ap- 
pearances, and as I was descending the coni- 
panionway I paused to observe the first, and 
only opening in the dark canopy above. Tl>e 
fragments of a thick cloud were separating, 
and in the blue space from which they sul- 
lenly retired, one pearly star was shininglike 
the solitary fire which burns upon the altar of 
Hope, when all the other lighu of the lieart 
have gone out« ^ O. V. B« 

W£DDir«G Rings. — ^The singular custom of 
wearing wedding rings, appears to have taken 
its rise anioiig the Romans, Before the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, there was a meeting of 
friends at the house of the lady's father, to settle 
the articles of the marriage contract, when U 
was agreed that the dowry should be paid dowrn 
on the wedding day, or soon after. On this 
occasion there was commonly a feast,at the con- 
clusion of which, the man gave to tlra woaoaiMi 
ring as a pledge, which she put on the fourth 
finger of thelefthand, because it toashditved 
that a nerve reached from, there to the hearty 
and a day was then fi.\cd for the marriage. 
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Benjamin Franklin. 

Bbkjamin Franki/IIV, a native of Boston, 
WRs born on the 17th Janiuiry, 1706. The 
paternal branch of his ancestors inhabited the 
county of Northsimpton, in England. His 
mother was a native of Boston, and was de- 
scended from one of the principal settlers of 
New-England. From the facility he discov- 
ered in learning the rudiments of his native 
language, his parents believed him endowed 
^vith more than ordinary genius, and resolved 
to raise him to the profession of a clergyman. 
Before he had reached his eighth year he had 
attained a great reputation in bis class, for in- 
dustry and capucity. But these academical 
honors, and hopes of ecclesiastical distinction, 
were of short duration, for towards the end of 
tlie first year his parents discovered that the 
expense of collegiate education would far 
exce«^ their slender revenues. For two 
years he was employed in his father's store, 
who was a chandler and soap boiler, but 
disliking the occnpation, he conceived an 
ardent inclination for a sea -fu ring life. This ! 
scheme he was obliged to relinquish, as his 
father, who had already lost a son upon the | 
sea, violently opposed it. He was finally 
bound ta his own brother as the printer of a 
newspaper. The newspaper conducted by 
his brother, being the only vehicle of the 
kind in New-England, and the second which 
had been established in America, engrossed, 
with much interest, the attention of the : 
public. But on account of some misunder- 
standing, between him and his brother, he 
was compelled to leave his native placo ; and 



having founil a vessel in the harbor, bound to 
New- York, he engaged a passnge, and after a 
prosjicrous voyage of a few days, he landed at 
that city, where, having endeavored for some 
time in vain, to procure occupation, he 
proceeded onwards with a Aiint hope of 
better fortune, to Philadelphia. He now 
perceived himself, at the age of 17 years, 
thrown upon the mercy of the world ; at the 
distance of 400 miles from his native home, 
with but a single dollar in his pocket. His 
appearance at Philadelphia, on this occasion, 
was not a little romantic. He is represented 
as making his entrance into Market-street, 
with a roll of bread under each arm, with his 
pockets enormously distended by shirts and 
stockings, which he had crammed into them 
on leaving the boat; and thus accoutred, 
walking, in the solemnity of a Sunday morn- 
ing, through the principal streets of the city. 
An appearance so singular, drew upon him, 
even in those days of native shuplicity, the 
observation of the inhabitants, among bthers, 
of his future wife, ih whose eyes he made, it 
seems, * a very awkward and ridiculous 
figure* Having eat a portion of his bread, 
and bestowed the remainder on a fellow- 
passenger, he sought a draught of water from 
the Delaware. Here he obtained employ- 
ment as compositor in one of the printing- 
houses. He visited England a short time 
afterwards, and remained iu London, where 
he obtained employment in one of the roost 
considerable printing-houses in that city. 
By his temperate habits and rigid economy 
he procured not only a decent subsistence 
for himself, but the means also uf relieving 
tho necessities of his friends. 



Having resided for a year and a Imlf in the 
British capital, and growing tired of the 
unformity of his life, he conceived a scheme 
with an enterprising companion, of traveling 
through the continent of Europe. But by 
the . accidental intervention of a mercantile 
friend, these designs were interrupted ; ho 
persuaded him to accompany him as clerk, 
i»nd on the 2£d July, 17ac, they set sail for 
America, aud arrived at Philadelpliia on tho 
1 lih of October. In 1730, he married a lady, 
^vliose maiden name was Read ; whom ho 
liad courted before his dcpariure for England, 
had forgotten during his absence, and now 
espoused in her widow-hood. To others 
Franklin has recommended his own example 
of early marriage, as an incitement to indus- 
try, a pledge of honesty, and especially, as 
a preventive against disreputable attachments ; 
from which he himself was not entirely 
exempt. An advice which as long as the 
means of existence are practioablc, as it 
corresponds with tlie disposition of human 
n'iture will rarely be questioned or disobeyed. 
Soon after his return to America, in 
connexion with several young men of respecta- 
ble character and abilities, he instituted a 
club, denominated the * Junto,' in whtcli 
uere discussed, moral and political subjects ; 
an association wliich endured with undimin- 
ished reputation, for 30 years, and was at 
last succeeded by the present Philosophical 
Society. In 173£, he commenced, and 
continued for 25 years, the publication of, 
* Poor Richard's Almanac ;' — Of this Alman- 
ac, ten thousand copies were distributed 
every year. The last, of 1757, in which 
he collected the principal matter of the 
preceding numbers, was republished in 
various forms in Great Britain, and thence 
translated into foreign languages, was disper- 
sed and read with great avidity throughout 
the whole continent of Europe. In 1796, be 
was chosen clerk of the general assembly, 
and in the following year, postmaster of 
Philadelphia ; and being no longer over- 
whelmed by the blasting influence of domestic 
necessities, his genius began from this time 
to emerge, and to J>c employed in schemes 
of public utility. In 1741, he commenced 
the publication of a * General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle for the British Planta- 
tions,* which he conducted in addition to his 
Gazette. By tlie governor, he was commis- 
sioned justice of peace; soon afterwards 
alderman ; and by the corporation one of the 
common council of the city. He was elected, 
in 1744, a member of the provincial legislature, 
and so unlimited a popularity did he obtain in 
that assembly, notwithstanding his deficient 
eloquence as a public speaker, that his 
election was repeated for ten years without 
the solicitation of a vote. About the year 
1745, he discovered various properties of the 
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Leyden Vial ; as the means of accumulating, 
retaining, and discharging any quantity of 
llie electric matter with safety. He was the 
first wlio fired gunpowder, gave magnetism 
to needles of steel, melted metals, and killed 
animals of considerable size, by means of 
electricity. 

From his observations upon this fluid, he 
was at length induced to imagine ils identity 
with lightning. He attempted, therefore, to 
explain, upon this principle, the theory of 
ihunder-gusls, and of the Aurora Borealis ; 
and in 1749, conceived the design, the most 
sublime perhaps, that has entered the imagi- 
nation of man, of drawing from the heavens 
its lightning, and conducting its terrific 
energy, harmless into the bowels of the earth. 
The degree of Masters of Arts was conferred 
upon him by Yale College, and that of Cam- 
bridge, in honor of his discoveries. In 1758, 
he was sent by the provincial assembly, to 
conclude a treaty with the Indians at Carlisle ; 
and in the following year was apiiointed on a 
more important mission, to Albany, where 
the British government bad assembled a 
congress of commissioners to confer uporPa 
plan of defence for the colonies, against the 
threatened hostilities of the French and the 
incursions of the Savages. 

The proprietors of the different provinces 
becoming too overbearing and tyrannical, 
drove the assemblies to refer their cause to 
the jurisdiction of the mother country, and 
Franklin was appointed by the Pennsylvania 
Assembly to proceed thither as advocate of 
the province. He undertook this office with- 
out reluctance, embarked upon his voyage in 
June, and arrived in London in July, 1757. 
The excellent capacity which Franklin 
discovered in this negociation, greatly in- 
creased his popularity amongst his country- 
men, and he was now entrusted with the 
additional agencies of Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia and Maryland : it spread also his 
reputation more extensively through England. 
He was now elected, with special honors, a 
membel* of the Royal Society, and was 
admitted to the highest degrees in some of 
the Scotch and English universities. 

In the summer of 176£, he returned to 
America. Upon his arrival, the assembly of 
Pennsylvania voted him their thanks for his 
meritorious services, which as a more solid 
testimonial of their approbation, they accom- 
panied with a compensation of 5,000 pounds ; 
and as his election had been continued 
during his absence, he resumed, without 
interruption, his seat in the house. In 1763, 
he traveled into the northern colonies, to 
inspect and regulate the post-offices ; per- 
forming a tour of about 1,600 miles. In 1764, 
lie again sailed for England on the same 
mission. Ader a year*s residence in London 
be made an excursion into Holland and 



Germany, and in the year following, to 
Paris. In the latter place he was received 
with marks of unusual distinction. He was 
introduced to Louis, XV, and to the differ- 
ent members of the royal family, and was 
I entertained amongst the nobility and gentry 
of the court with all the hospitality and 
courtesy for which the French nation is so 
distinguished. 

The famous project, which the Britsh 
ministers had formed of taxing the colonies, 
had been communicated by their agents to 
the prc^vincial assembly in 1764, some time 
before the departure of Franklin from 
America : against this measure, he was 
among the first and most ardent in procUim- 
ing his opposition. During the violent 
altercations which arose upon the merits of 
this subject in parliament, it was proposed by 
the party in opposition, in order to obtain 
more ample and authentic information con- 
cerning the interests and feelings of the 
Americans, that Franklin should. be inter- 
rogated publicly before the house of commons. 
The whole of this examination, being 
published, was read with avidity both in 
America and England. 

In May, 1776, he was appointed with John 
Adams and Edward Rutledge, to hear certain 
propositions of English commissioners, who 
had arrived on the coast, whose purpose was, 
to propose terms of accommodation, or 
rather • offer pardon, on submission,* to the 
American Congress. In the same year, he 
was appointed commissioner to the court of 
France. Franklin, though he had designed, 
after the many fatigues he had undergone in 
foreign embassies, to spend the evening of 
his life in his native country, seeing the 
importance of the emergency, accepted with- 
out hesitation, this appointment ; and in the 
end of October, 1776, in the 71st year of his 
age, set out upon his voyage. At his 
departure from America, be placed the whole 
of his possessions in money, between 3,000 
and 4,000 pounds, in the hands of Congress, 
by which he testified his confidence in the 
success of their cause, and induced others 
of more wealth to imitate his example. 

But notwithstanding a war with England 
was a national passion with the French, 
there were circumstances which Franklin had 
to encounter that obstructed the immediate 
success of his operations : — Kings are ever 
averse to patronize rebellion, however their 
present interests may be promoted by it. 
The surrender of Burgoyne's army to the 
provincial troQps, occasioned very joyful 
sensations in that country, and from this 
period the French rulers began to listen with 
a more prone attention to his suit, which he 
continued to urge with increased industry. 
The American ambassadors were recognized, 
and the treaty of alliance was concluded, with 



the court of Versailles, on the 6th Febiiarjf 
1778. Among the ambassadors of other 
countries then residing at Paris, he supported 
the dignity of his character and sUtion ; and 
in his intercourse of visits with them, suffer- 
ed no neglect of any of the punetiliioa of 
honor and ceremony. 

When the Russian ambassador, whose 
card being led at his door, occasioned a 
return of the supposed civility, betrayed 
much alarm at the accident. Franklin, whb 
his usual composure, observed, that he 
perceived no cause of embarrasuient, * Prince 
Bariatenski has but to tmst my namt out of 
his books of visits received, and I wilt bum 
his card J 

Perceiving a daily aggravation of bis 
diseases, and the powers of life rapidly 
declining, and as nothing now remained to 
detain him, he made haste to set out upon 
his voyage to America. His extreme tofinn- 
ity of health, not allowing him to endure, 
witliout injury, the motion of the carriage, tlie 
Queen's litter and mules were sent to 
convey him upon bis journey to the place of 
embarkation. He bad a prosperous voyage, 
and arrived on the 14th September, in the 
harbor of Philadelphia. He was now broken 
down by the pressure of 80 years. 

The news of his arrival at Phtladclpbiay 
diffused every where a universal congratula- 
tion. It was announced by tiie ringing of 
bells, by bonfires and discbarge of artillery. 
He was attended at his landing by the 
members of Congress, of the Univeraky, and 
the principal citizens, who formed into pro- 
cessions, went out to meet bim, and amidst 
their acclamations, was conducted to bis 
dwelling. From the manner in which ha 
bore his sufferings, and the aspect in wbicb 
he viewed his approaching dissolution, we 
refer to this interesting correspondence ; 
' You kindly inquire after my health,' says be« 
in a letter to his favorite niece, * I have not 
much reason to boast of it. People that will 
live a long life, and drink to the bouom of tba 
cup, must expect to meet with soma of die 
dregs. However, when I consider how osany 
terrible diseases tlie human body b liable to, 
I think myself well off that I luive only three 
incurable ones : the gout, the stone and old 
age ; and these, notwithstanding, I enjoy 
many comfortable intervals, in wbicb I foi^ 
all my ills, and amuse myself in reading or 
writing and telling many stones, as when you 
first knew me, a young man about 50.' * I 
have grown so old as to have buried most of 
the friends of my youth. By living 12 years 
beyond David's period, I seem to liave 
intruded myself into the company of poster- 
ity. Yet had I gone at 70, it would have cut 
off la of the most active years of my life ; 
employed, too, in matters of tlie greatest 
importance,* 
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On the 17tli of AprU, 1790, in the 84th 
year of his age, he expired in the city of 
Philadelphia ; encountering this last solemn 
conflict, with the same philosophical tranquil- 
lity and pious resignation to the will of 
heaven which had distinguished him through 
all his life. 
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An Extract. 

Thkrk is a close connection between ignor- 
ance and vice ; and in such a country as our 
own, the connexion is fatal to freedom. 
Knowledge opens sources of pleasure tvhich 
the ignorant can never know — the pursuit of 
It fills up every idle hour, opens to the mind 
a constant source of occupation, wakes up 
the slumbering powers, gives the secret con- 
test victory, and unveils to our astonishment 
ideal worlds; secures us from temptation 
and sensuality, and exalts us in the scale of 
rational beings.— -When I pass by the grog- 
shop and hear ttie idle dispute and obscene 
song— when I see the cart rolled along filled 
with intoxicated youth, singing and shouting 
as they go-*when I discover the boat sailing 
down the river, where you can discover the 
influence of rum by the noise it makes — 1 
cannot help but ask, were these people taught 
to read ? Was there no social library to which 
they could have access ? Did they ever know 
the calm satisfaction of taking an improved 
vohime by a peaceful fireside ; Or, did they 
ever taste the luxury of improving the mind ? 
You have hardly ever known a young man that 
loved his home and his book, that was vici- 
ous.— Knowledge is often tlie poor man's 
wealth. It is a treasure that no thief can 
steal, no moth nor rust can corrupt. By this 
you turn liis cottage to a palace, and you give 
a treasure which is always improving and can 
never be lost. * The poor man,* says Robert 
Hall, ' who has gained a taste for books, will, 
in all likelihood, become thoughtful ; and 
when you have given the poor a habit of think- 
ing, you have conferred on them a nmch 
greater favor than by the gift of money, since 
you have put in their possession the principle 
of all legitimate prosperity.' 



Wbobvek has acquired a taste for reading, 
so fixed that it has settled into habit, has be- 
come in the highest sense independent of all 
other sources of amusement, and sufficient to 
liimself. Fashion and society may set up 
their ephemeral idol, one day adin'itting, and 
another excluding him according to its unset- 
tled caprices. They may throw the sunshine 
of their favor alternately upon the rich, witty, 
learned, young, fortunate and gay, and he 
may not be able to claim to be either. But if 
he have learned really to love study and to 
hold converse with the mighty dead ; he may 



set all their derisions at defiance. He can 
draw his supplies of interest and amusement, 
and those of the highest order, which life can 
furnish from his own perennial and exhausi- 
less fountains. Neither need he envy the 
possessor of the most magnificent apari- 
menls, in which to deposit his splendid copies, 
with their gaudy engravings, gildings, and 
bindings. To a real lover of books, a stall 
so that it may be amply furnished, is as good 
as' the Vatican, and Nature offers him her 
universal ticket of admission to the grand 
apartment of her reading room ; and, seeing 
him enter satisfied, with his book in his hand, 
her composed visage will always meet him 
with a ready welcome. 

The vBiir i,A8T.-»-*-Grandmani,' said an 
urchin to his father's mother, the other day, 
living somewhere in Worcester county, 
* Grandmam, the rail road is coming through 
our town.' • Is it, » Siah,' said the venerable 
dame. • Well, I hope it will come through 
by daylight, for I long to see one terribly.' 
Boston Transcript. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1836. 



Momentous Concerns. — Our readers will per- 
ceive by the poetical epistle on our last page, tliatour 
fair correspondent has acted upon our advice with 
respect to the disposal of her Valentine, and as the 
answer seems to be altogether favorable, we take no 
little credit to ourselves, for bringing an affair that 
seems to have been of long standing, bo near to an 
amicable conclusion; and should the negociation 
now pending end in a treaty of matrimony, our 
endeavors, in a small matter, might prove as benefi- 
cial as, it is hoped, will be the mediation of Britain 
between France and the United States, on the mo- 
mentous question of Peace or War.— We had written 
thus far, when lo, and behold ! what should wing its 
way into the loop-hole of our attic but the welcome 
news that France had agreed of her own accord to 
pay the moiiey, ■* And so,' thought we, ' the media- 
lion goes for nothing— and who knows but our hum- 
ble efforts in the service of our friends may, after all 
our self gratulations, have availed as little — who 
knows but the lady intended from the first, ere we 
gave birth to the thought, to gladden the heart of her 
despairing swain according to our wise suggestion? 
We must acknowledge, while sitting, pen in hand, 
alone in our dimly lighted retreat, assaying to tax our 
poor brains to make out a paragragh, we felt ratlier 
crest-fallen as the idea crossed our cranium ; but 
consoled ourselves, at length, with the thought, that 
even if such should prove to be the case, we had 
failed of having acquired the credit of ^ peace-maker 
in good company ; and withal highly felicitated our 
selves on the opportunity it afforded us of extending 
still farther the comparison of our insignificant selves 
and our puny efforts, with a mighty nation and her 
noble endeavors lo promote peace throughout the 
world ; for, like the British government, we should 
at least have the satisfaction of having shown our 
friendly disposition and good will to the parties con- 
cerned ; and can now as freely offer our congratula- 
tions to our respected correspdudents, on the success 



Uiat seems likely to attend the novel exi>edient of the 
fair Isadore to moke known the state of her affection:! 
to her disconsolate lover, as if we had had a h&ud in 
bringing it about ourselves. 



Hudson Lunatic Asylum.— It will be seen by 
the following extract from the Albany Argus, that 
the proprietors of this institution have been singu- 
larly successful in tlieir treatment of the patients 
under their care, and it is to be hoped that the friends 
of those afflicted with Lunacy will avail ihemselves 
of tlie opportunity this Asylum affords of putting 
them under skillful and judicious treatment. 

' Hudson Lunatic Asylum.— S. & G. H.White, 
M. D. proprietors. From the report of the proprie- 
tors of this institution, it appears diat eighty-siac 
patients have been treated during the past year, of 
whom fifty-four have been admitted and thirty-two 
were remaining January 1, 1835. 

Remaining, January 1, 1836, thirty-five patients, 
to wit: CKironic cases thirty, recent cases five, who 
are convalescing or much improved. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine have been admitted 
since July 1, 1830, and received the benefit of ihi» 
institution, the reports of which show the importance 
of removing patiente who ore deprived of their 
reason early to an asylum where they may be 
restored, under proper treatment, in at least nine 
cases out of ten. Many improvemenU have been 
made, and the accommodations extended, for the 
better classification of the patients at this establish- 
ment.' 

To C)orre«pondeiitB» 

We have on hand a few communications from old cor- 
respondent, which win shortly be pabllshed. It wouM 
be foreign to the plan of our pnper to fill il» columns wholly, 
or even for the most part, with original matter; they will 
therefore see ihei it cannot be always convenient lo publish 
ihem In the number following their reception. We endeav- 
or lo insert original articles a« nearly as possible m iho 
order they are received, excepting such as oa account of 
their length we have not time lo examine immediately, 
Knd ihoae adapted particularly to the time or season, in 
which cases* the flrsl are laid by to wait our leisare, and 
the last uke Uie precedence of articles thai are equaUy 
suitable at all seasons. ^ . «. . . /. 

The poetical effusion upon Blander, Iw the * fiflDsUfil of 
the Swamp,* came safe to band, but has for some time bceit 
among the missing; it is now, however, found, and wUl 
be Inserted in our next. ...... ^ 

* The Devoted,* is respectfully dechned ; we prsMtme it 
is the production of a young writer, as, besides spme Incon • 
sisienccs in the plot, the matter Is not sufficiently disested. 

' My first Appearance upon the Stage of Life,' ami a few 
stanzas over the signature of W. A. J. are yet lo be exam- 
ined. If approved they will appear either In our next 
number, or the one succeeding It. 

lietters Containing Remittance** 

Received at tkif Office, ending Wednetday Utt.dkOtieting 

the amount of Poetmgefttid. 

S.D D.DeRuyter,N.Y.fl,00: W. J. A. Erieville, N. 

Y. «3,00 ; R. B. Berlin, N. Y. $2,00 ; P. M. RlehmsmltHle^ 

N. Y. f2,00 ; P. M. Andover, Ms. 93,00. 



IVAfilRIEB* 

At the Manor of Livingston, on the 18lh ult. by tb» 
Rev. Mr. Van Wagner, Doct. Robert Clow, of GImiiont, 
to Miss Margaret Siuyvesanl, dauchier of Peter Jt^ijiv- 
ingston, Esq. of the former place. 

At the same place, on the 13ih ult. by the same, Mr. 
Davis 8. Wright, of Durham, to Miss EUsabeth Petrie, of 
ihe former place. ^ ...... *# 

At the same place, on the Sfth nh. by the same, Mr. 
Waldorf of Kinderhook, to Miss Hannah Nichols of Tagh- 
ksnlc. , . ,. „ n% 

On the 34tb ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ayros, Mr. Henry T. 
Levi, of North-East, Dutchess Co. to Hl«» Clarinda C. 
Beach, of Sangersfield, Oneida County. 

At Rondool on the lOih ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cheeay, 
Mr. Peter L. Snook, to Miss Hester, daughter orChrlstiaii 

At Eaton Village, on Sunday, the ith of Oct. U»st, by the 
Rev. Mr. Smilzer, Mr. John P. Neal, to Miss Mary Ann 
Stone, both of Nelson. 

At New-York, on the 25lh ulU Mary B. daughter of 
Oscar and Mary Domin, aged 23 months, formerly of Uua 
city. 
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For the Rural Repository 

Mft. Editor.— The followiDg answer to a poetical effusion 
that appeared in a late number of the Repository, was to 
have been forwarded In time for your last nunibtr, but was 
inadvertently mislaid and forgotten— Will you be good 
enough to Insert it In your next"? It was originally written 
on a sheet of fine gilt-edged letterpaper, boneoth a small, but 
elegant copperplftte eagraving. represeotiug an oak encir- 
cled by a vine, on one of the branches of which rested a pair 
of turtledoves ; and after being folded in the most aj>proved 
style, was sent, inclosing a plain gold ring, to the lady 
to whom It is addrencd. 

To Isadorc* 

Lady, the good old custom I admire, 

That waked again thy long neglected lyre ; 

Wildly the warm blood through each artery flew, 

As I pernsed your welcome billet d»ux : 

My heart, loved Isadore, to ever ttiloe— 

With joy traniported to thy Valentine ! 

Ob that my simple, trifling gift may find, 
With thee, dear maid, at least, acceptance kind ; 
But on thy flivor I would not presume, 
Though Hope doth now my lonely path ilhimo : 
Through all thy coldness, Love*s pure flame may shine, 
And bless, at length, thy faithful Valentine. 

Let then thto ting my dearest wish explain, 
8com not the gift, nor ^toe« the donor vain, 
If heart and band he freely oflfer too. 
And In return would ask the same of you — 
Oh, bow with him at Hymen's sacred shrine, 
And ever be hto own, sweet Valentine ! 

As doth the turtle ever constant prove, 
80 amid weal or woe, will I, my love ; 
Then do but » whisper soft, " I'll be thy bride," » 
And my fond bosom shall thy blushes hide ; 
As the proud oak sustains the tender vine, 
80 cherfahed there shall be my Valentine. 

Pan oft the lowering oak, by ligblning cleft, 
Doth slatld of all its pride and power bereft ; 
Its foliage sear, its strength and beauty gone, 
A blighted thing, men sadly look upon; 
Still to its wast^ form close clings the vine— 
Thas conscaot mayst thou prove, my Valentine. 

But if that circling vine feel first dccay» 

Its leaves, so bright and green, fade fast away, 

The sheltering oak stUlsliields from heat and storm, 

Bonding, as 'twere in love, its lordly form : 

As tlie firm-se^ oak to the trembling vine, 

80 true will be, to thee, thy Valentine. 

Now, fare thee* well, we soon, I trust, shall meet, 
And I my homage ofler at thy feet ; > 

Then, should the syren Hopu indeed prove tme, 
And not in vain, to tbee, thy iover sue, 
VVUhjoy we'll 'haste the bridal wreath to twine,' 
And be, for aye, each other's Valentine. 
Ki%derk6oky FVb. 1836. Orvillk. 



Tbe Winter Kinif* 

JBT HISS H. r. OOCLO. 

Ol wiiAT will become of thee, poor little bird t 
The muttering storm In the disunce is heard ; 
The rough wjnds are waking, the clouds growing black 7 
They'll soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back ! 
From what sunny clime bast thou wandered away 1 
And what art thou doing this cold winter day 1 
* Pm picking the gum from the old peach tree, 
The storm does not trouble me, Pee, dee, dee.' 

But, soon there'll be ice welghbigdown the light bough 
On which thou art flitting so playfully now ; 
And, though there's a vesture well fitted and warm, 
Pfotecilng the rest of thy delicate form, 



What, then, wilt tliou do with thy little bare fbet. 
To save them from pain, 'mid the frost and the sleet 1 
' I can draw them right up In my feathers, you see 
To warm them, and fly akay ! Pee, dee, dee.* 

But, man fe#1sa burden of care and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster and binding the slieaf 
In summer we faint, in the winter we're chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled. 
We take from the ocean, the earth, and the air. 
Yet, all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 

* A very small portion sufiicient will be, 

If sweetened with gratitude— Pc^, dee, dec.* 

But what makes thee seem so unconcious of care? 
The brown earth is frozen, the branches are bare ; 
And how canst thou be so liglKbearted and free. 
Like Liberty's form, with the spirit of glee. 
When no place is near for thy evening rost. 
No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest 1 

* Because the same hand is a shelter for me 
That took ofl!* the summer leaves -Pec, dee, dee.* 

I thank thee, bright monitor what thou hast taught 
Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 
We look at the clouds— while the bird has an eye 
To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 
And now, little hero, Just tell me thy name. 
That I may be sure whence my oracle came, 

* Because in ail weather I'm merry and free, 
They call me the Winter King-Pee, dee, dee.* 

Prom the Forget-Me-Not, for 1836. 
Tlio Dylngr Sister* 

BY MABV HOWITT. 

What matters it, though Spring-time 

Upon the earth is glowing — 
What though a thousand tender flowers 

On the garden beds are blowing 1 

What matters it, tlioiigh pleasant birds 

Amongst the leaves are singing, 
And a myriad lives, each passing hour. 

Prom mother Earth are springing ? 

What matters it ? — for one bright flower 

Is pale, before them lying — 
And one dear life, one precious life, 

Is niunbered with the dying 1 

Oh ! Spring may come, and Spring may go — 
Flowers, sunshine, cannot cheer iliem ; 

This loving heart, this bright young life, ^ 

Will be no longer near them ! 

Two lights there were within their house, 

Like angels round them moving ; 
Oh, must tliese two be parted now. 

So lonely and so loving ! 

No longer on the same softtfouch 

Their pleasant rest be taking — 
No longer by each other's smiles 

Be greeted at their waking — 

No longer, by each other's side, 

Over one book, be bending ! — 
Take thy last look, thy last embrace, 

That life, that joy, is ending ! 

Henceforth thou wilt be all alone ! — 
What shalt thou do, poor weeper ? 

Oh human love, oh human wo ! 
Is there a pang yet deeper 1 

Ah ! yea — the eyes perceive no more — 

The last dear word is spoken : 
The hand returns no pressure now — 

Heart, heart, thou must be broken I 

Can it live on without that love 

For which its pulse beat ever ? 
Alas ! that loving, trusting heart 

Must ache, and bleed, and sever I 



Child, cease thy murmuring— Gtod is by. 
To unseal that mortal prison ; 

Mother, look up, for, like our Lord, 
Thy blessed one is risen I 

Raise thy poor head, poor bruised reed ; 

Hope comes to the believing ! 
Father, be strong— be strong in faith — 

The dead — the dead are living ! 

Even from outward tilings draw peace — 
The long night watch is ended ; 

The morning sun upriseth now, 
To new day glory splendid ! 

So, through the night of mortal life. 
Your angel one hath striven — 

The eternal suns shine not so bright 
As the redeemed in heaven L 

To join the spirits of pure, 
Your chosen bath departed ! 

Be comforted ! — be comforted, 
Ye bowed and broken hearted ! 



Tlie liafe Fire* 

In the Knickerbocker Magazine for January, there is s 
poetical piece on the late eitcnslve conflagration, vastly 
superior to tbe occasional performances soggested bystani- 
lar occurrences. The following lines, selected from tbe 
poem, give a general and comprehensive picture of tbe 
calamity, and its principal clrcnmstances :— Mirror, 
< O'ee the city's huiB, 
There rose a cry, which, ere the mom was ooBue, 
Swelled to a roar that struck her pi:pudest dumb ; 
From lip to lip, from street to street it flew — 
Thousands to thousands galhcrcJ, as it grew : 
Peal wakened peal, till tower and dome and spire 
Shook with the tocsin of the demon Fire! 
Whose beacon glow, re-signaled from the sky. 
Flashed floods of light on Fear's dilated eye. 
The fearless hearts, still prompt, at Terror's call, 
To form, in Dangers front, a breathing wall. 
Flocked to the scene. For once the subtle foe 
Defied their art, and mocked them with its glow, 
Think not before the fiery wreck they quailed— 
'Twas not their courage but their means, that fttiled ; 
The quenching stream grew stagnanl, ere its tide 
To the red surge their aching hands could guide: 
And the fierce tyrant they so oft had quelled, 
Powerless to amite, a conqueror they beheld.' 



A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices* Blankf, 
according to the revised statues, for ude by 

A. STODDARD. 



B»ok (gt Moh Priiitiiiff, 

Of all descriptions, neatly executed, with Ink ofdMrrrM 
colors, on new and handsome type, at tbe shortest aotks 
and on the most reasonable terms, at this office. 



At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, is 

work by the week. 
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The Three Palmerf • 

It iras about the hour of noon on a fine 
autumnal day, in the year 1193, that three 
men whom their dresses, and the white staves 
which they bore in their hands, proclaimed 
to be Palmers, entered the little village of 
Ginacia, which id situated about Ave miles 
from the city of Viennn. They seemed worn 
with toil and travel, their garments were 
coarse and wretched even for persons of 
their description, and they had suffered their 
hair and beards to grow to an immoderate 
length. He who seemed to direct the move- 
ments of the three was very tall, and displayed 
a figure of remarkably fine proportions. His 
limbs seemed of Herculean strength, his eyes 
were blue and sparkling, and his hair of a 
bright yellow color inclining to red. As he 
strode along, a short distance in advance of 
his companions, his gait and gestures gave 
him more the air of a monarch or a conquer- 
or than of a meek and pious pilgrim. Occa- 
sionally, however, he seemed to recollect the 
sacred charaster which he had assumed, and 
to make an eflTort to tame down the imperious 
expression of his features into somethina 
like hurailiiy and sanctity. His companions 
were frequently seen, although with evident 
deference and respect, to remonstrate with 
him on his bearing, which he sometimes 
answered by altering the mode of his behav- 
iour in the manner above mentioned ; but 
more frequently by an obstreperous laugh, by 
lifling up his brawny hand, which seemed 
better fitted to grasp the battle-axe than the 
palmer's staff, or by carolling a stave or two 
of some )K>pular Provencial ditty. 

Another peculiarity was remarked in the 
conduct of the Palmers, as they traveled from 
town to town, that, instead of soliciting alms, 
they seemed to be profusely supplied with 
money, which they expended freely and even 
lavishly. The tall Palmer too— for so he 
was designated— -took great pains to conceal 
his features with his hood, and to avoid the 
castles and palaces of the great, which were 



the places into which such persons in gener- 
al were most anxious to obtain admittance. 
On the present occasion they gave another 
instance of the strangeness oftheir conduct, 
hy stopping at the miserable hovel, which was 
(he only thing in the ghape of an inn or 
hostelry appertaining to the village of Ginacia, 
instead of proceeding on to Vienna, where 
they might procure the best fare and lodging. 
They had no sooner arrived at this hovel, 
than tlie contents oftheir wallet proved that 
they had not been forgetful of the wants ofj 
the flesh. A noble goose was produced and 
placed upon the spit, and the operation of 
cooking it was sedulously performed by the 
tail Palmer himself. The host's recommen- 
dations of his wines were not attended to ; 
but the travelers produced their own flagons 
from their wallets, remunerating tiic host, 
however, in the same manner as if they had 
partaken of his vintage. 

* By my troth,' said the Palmer, as the 
dinner smoked upon the board, and his blue 
eyes flashed tire in anticipation of the banquet, 
* Mullon — Doyley — our labor has not been 
in vain. Holy Palmers, .show your piety by 
your zeal in appropriating the blessings which 
Heaven has bestowed upon you.' 

* Reverend Father,' said Doyley, in a tone 
of deprecation, but following nevertheless the 
example of good feeding which his tall 
brother had set him, ^ methinks that your 
conversation still savors too much of the 
vanities and indulgences of this sinful world. 
I doubt not, that should it please Heaven to 
restore you to all that you have lost, you will 
cherish as ardently as ever what the good 
Curate of Neuilly called your three daughters 
— Pride, Avarice, and Lust.' | 

* Nay, in verity, holy brother,' replied the!, 
other, * I have resolved to part with all three; 
and to give the first to the Templars, the 
second to the Monks, and the third to the 
Bishops.' 

A hearty laugh followed this sally, and the 
holy men then returned to their repast with 
redoubled vigor. • M ulton, friend !' said the 
tall Palmer, * we must be wary — we are 
watched. The Duke, you know, loves me 



not ; and were I to fall into his hands, it 
would be long again ere I should see the 
merry land in which I was born. That min- 
strel who has trod so closely on our heels is 
a spy, I warrant ye ; and his features and 
accent, however he may try to disguise them, 
prove him to be English. Nevertheless, wo 
are here with hearty good cheer before us, 
and reverend pilgrims though we be, the 
stirrup-cup and the song must not be forgot- 
ten. Let us quaff one cup to the Coantess 
Soir — another to the land we are hastening 
to— a third to the confusion of the Paynims ; 
— and then join me in the lay which we trolled 
out yesternight.' 

The cups were quaffed with most laudable 
alacrity and vigor, and then the three joined 
in the following ditty :— 
Come fill up the tankard, the wisest man drank bard 

And said that when sunk In care, 
The best cure, be sboaJd think, would be fonaid In food 
drink, 

For where can curves lurk If not there 1 

Trowl, trowl, the bonny brown bowl, 

TiCt dotard and fbol from It flee : 
Ye sages, wear Ivy ; and, fond fellows, wire ye ; 

But the boany brown bowl forme. 

Let old Time beware, for If be should dare 

To Intrude 'midst companions so blithe. 
We'll lather his chin wlUi the Juice of the bin. 

And shave ofl'his beard with his scythe.* 

While the Palmers, were thus piously 
occupied, they had not observed a minstrel 
who entered the room, and placing himself at 
its farthest extremity leaned upon his harp, 
and gnaed intently at them. There was a 
strange mixture of intelligence and malignity 
in the expression of his countenance as he 
curiously scanned the features of the tall 
Palmer. When the song was concluded, he 
rose, and, approaching the festive board, 
made a lowly obeisance. The reverend trio 
started as if they had seen a spectre. ' Ha !* 
said he who had answered to the name of 
Doyley, ' 'tis the spy minstrel !— What would 
ye with us, man ? We are Palmers, with 
whose reverend characters it would ill accord 
to listen to the wanton and profane ditties of 
wandering minstrels.' 

• Nay,' said th« minstrel, ♦ t know many a 
fytte to which your ears, most holy fathers, 
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might listen, and your cheeks never blush. I 
cAn tell you of the exploits of good Christian 
knights in the Holy Land, of holy Peter the 
Hermit, of Godfrey of Bouillon, and of brave 
King Richard of England.' 

• Nay, nay,* said the tall Palmer, • priihee, 
begone ; ive have our frugal inenl to dispntch, 
our prayers and penance to perform, and to 
retire early to our humble beds, that we may 
be stirring betimes in the morning.' 

* Ye are discourteous churls,* said the 
iflhistrel, • and ye shall one day remember, lo 
your cost, that ye gave the minstrel neither 
meat nor drink, and would not listen to his 
ditty.* 

Thus saying, the minstrel took up his 
harp, and with a look of defiance left the 
apartment. 

Although the meal of the Palmers was not 
quite so frugal, uor their prayers and penan- 
ces so exemplary as they wished the minstrel 
to believe, yet the beds on which they 
stretched themselves to pass the knight, did 
not belie the humble character which they 
had ascribed to them. The travelers, how- 
ever, were well disposed to slumber, and the 
fatigues of the day's journey, as well as the 
fumes of die wine cup, combined to transform 
the three straw pallets which the host had 
j«pread out for them in their apartnient, into 
very luxurious couches. The tall Palmer's 
mind was not inactive, although his body was 
quiescent, A thousand visions, of a thou- 
tiand things, presented themselves to the 
nrind*s eye of the sleeper. War and tumult, 
nnd ignominy, and imprisonment, and tri- 
umpli, and love, and dominion, occupied by 
turns his imagination. Once he fancied 
himself entering a great city amidst the accLi- 
mations of assembled thousunds^warriors 
and statesmen and churchmen hailed him as 
their lord— a fair and well-known face wel- 
comed him with smiles — a disloyal and 
treacherous brother threw himself at his feet, 
craving pardon and expressing penitence^- 
and a reverend prelate placed a crown upon 
ills brows, and breathed a benediction on the 
soldier of the cross. At that moment he 
thought that the fair lady laid her hand upon 
his arm ; but her touch, instead of being light 
and gentle, was so heavy and violent that it 
dis])elled his dre«im; and starting from his 
sleep, he found himself in the grasp of an 
jnruied man. The till Palmer, however, was 
inot a person to be easily overpowered. As 
it't^Utiy as riie lion shakes the dew-drop from 
liis raauA, ^jd he shake off his assailant, and 
:Chen clcncUiug his unarmed hand, aimed so 
tremendous a .bl^w at his steel cask that it 
Celled him to the groui^d. He found, howev- 
er, that the apartment w^^)) of men similarly 
firmed, and that his two jcompanione were 
necured and bound. The ImrudeFS, for a 
WPWeitfi ^br^nk baj:!^, ajipaUed at the ^i^aplic 



strength of their opponent. * 'Tis Diabolus,' 
said one. * 'TIS he, or that other one whom 
we seek,' returned another, * for no one else 
could have aimed a blow like that : but close 
round him ; we are surely too numerous, 
and too well armed, to be daunted by one 
naked man.' 

The odds agninst the tall Palmer were 
indeed fearful, but he defended himself for a 
long time against his assailants. At length, 
iiowever, two men, stealing behind him, 
seized his hands, and contrived to slip a 
gauntlet over them, by whicli they made them 
fast. The Palmer, then seeing that in the 
game at which he was most expert, fighting, 
he ^as foiled, began to resort to means 
which he much more rarely made use of 
expostulation and remonstrance. * How now, 
my masters,' he said ; * what mean ye ? are 
ye Christian men, to assault three poor reli- 
gious persons who are traveling on their way 
home from the Holy Land ?' 

* Nay, nay,* said the minstrel, for he was 
among the number of these unwelcome visi- 
tors, • they are no Palmers ; and when my 
lord recovers from the effect of that unchris- 
tian blow, he will soon be able to recognise 
in this holy man a person who has before 
bestowed his favors upon him.* 

' Men and Christians !' said the Palmer, 

* I charge ye, as ye would avoid the malison 
of Heaven and of Holy Church, let us pass 
our way,* 

The threat of ecclsiastical censure seemed 
to produce some effect upon the grim sol- 
diers ; but the minstrel perceived that the 
person whom the Palmer had stricken lo the 
ground was recovering : * Arise my Lord,' 
he said ; * once more behold iliis man, and 
say if the tale that I told thee is not true.' 

The Duke, for such he was, approached 
the Palmer, and each, by the glare of the 
torches, gazed on the other, and beheld the 
features of the individual to uhom, of all 
mankind, he bore the most deadly hatred. 

* 'TIS Richard of England !' said the Duke ; 

* the betrayer of the Christian cause ; the 
assassin of Conard of Montserrat : the friend 
of usurpers and infidels.' ^^ 

* Leopold of Austria,* said Ricluml, ' thou 
art a liar and a coward ! Keep on thy case 
of steel, and unfetter but one of these hands, 
and tlicn repeat what thou hast now said, i( 
thou darest.' * 

* Bear him lo the Emperor at Hagcnau,' 
said the Duke, * with his companions. M; 
t;ood Sir Fulk Doyley, and my Lord 
Thomas of Multon, did you think that 1 
would allow you to traverse my territoricK 
without pnying you the courtesy of a visit .^' 

* Thou art a trahor to Ood, and to the 
holy cause which tliou didst swear to main- 
tain in Palestine I* 

* Away with the King,' said Leopold ; 'if 



he may be called a King, whose brother wear# 
his crown, and who is prisoner to a Duke. 
Away with him, and let the Knight and Baron 
bear him company.* 

The journey from Ginacia to Hagenau 
ifforded no events with which it is necessary 
that the readers should be acquaiiited. Ar- 
rived in that city, the princely Richard was 
immediately thrown into a dungeon ; and 
although he offered the Emperor u large sum 
for ransom money, that monarch preferred 
the malignant satisfaction of holdiog •• 
renowned and powerful a prince in his 
custody, to the gratification of his darling 
passion, avarice. With the news of the 
capture of the far-famed King of England, 
spread, exaggerated reports of the strength 
of his arm and his personal prowess. It was 
expected that with his own unanned strength 
he would be able to tear down the walls of 
his prison and to effect his escape. Among 
those who listened most eagerly and with the 
greatest impatience to these reports was 
Prince Arthur, the Emperor's only son. 
The prince was considered the bravest knight 
and the strongest man in Germany. The 
narration of the feats of Richard gave him no 
small uneasiness, and he ardently longed for 
an opportunity of trying his strength with the 
English monarch. He had visited the royal 
captive several times in his dungeon, and it 
was by his courtesy that the King was treated 
with the respect and attention which was 
due to so distinguished a person, even al- 
though fallen into adversity. After the 
English had, by means of the well-known 
adventure of Blondel, the minstrel, discover- 
ed in whose custody their monarch was, 
and made large offers for his liberation, the 
Prince endeavored to persuade his father to 
accept their terms, but without success. 
Besides ifls sym|)athy for the unmerited 
sufferings of his father's prisoner, the chival- 
rous prince was desirous to see him at 
liberty, that they might meet each other on 
equal terms, and try fully and fairly the 
strength of their respective arms. At lengdi, 
however, he became so impatient of delay, 
and so emulous of the King of England'^ 
reputation for strengtli, that he wrung from 
the Emperor his consent that a day should 
be appointed on which he and Richard should 
each give and receive a blow in order to as- 
certain which of them was the stronger. 
Uichard smiled when he received the Prince's 
challenge to meet him on litis occasion, and 
expressed his willingness to abide the ordeal. 

On the day appointed, the Emperor and 
Gmpress, the Princess Margaretta, and the 
principal persons about the Court, assembled 
m the great hall of the castle of Hagenau, for 
the purpose of witnessini; this trial of 
strength. The dark eyes of Margaretta glis- 
tened Hith wonder and delight as the King oC 
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Eugland, of uhom she had heard so much, j 
but had never yet seen, strode into the hall. ' 
His gigantic form, his sinewy limbs, and the 
haughty, undaunted expression of his fea- 
tures, filled her with apprehensions on her 
brother's account ; and yet there whs some- 
thing in her heart which would not allow her 
to wish that the latter might be successful. 
The Prince seemed to entertain no fear for 
the result : in outward appearance, the com- 
batants seemed preity nearly matched : the 
Prince was as tall and muscular as the King; 
he had sustained the assault of many a celebra- 
ted warrior, and had as yet withstood the 
blows of the mightiest unmoved. They were 
neither of them armed, but were clad in silk- 
en tunics, and wore Oriental turbans on their 
iieads. 

•Richard of England,' said Arthur, • if thou 

' wouldest forbear this trial thou mayest, but 

acknowledge that thou darest not compete 

with me, and give me that jewel in thy bonnet 

in token of that acknowledgment.* 

• Arthur of Austria,' said Richard, « I came 
not here to prate ; and if the Emperor has 
only exhibited his prisoner this day that he 
may listen to the vain vauntings of his son, 
the sooner he consigns him back to his dun- 
geon the better. I am ready, Prince, to bear 
thy blow, but I lack both wit and spirit to lis- 
ten or reply to thy taunlings.' 

* Forbear, forbear, Arthur,' said the 
Princess, • and provoke not this rash quarrel 
farther ; acknowledge the King of England's 
superior prowess. Surely an unknown knight 
like thee may, without discrediting thyself, 
make such an acknowledgement to the most 
renowned warrior in Christendom.' 

• Peace, idle girl,' said the Prince. * And 
now, King Richard, look to thyself, firm, or 
the fame of thy prowess is eclipsed for 
€ver.' 

Thus saying, he raised his arm, clenched 
tiis hand, which seemed massy and ponder- 
ous as iron, and aimed a blow at Richard's 
head, which thosp who beheld it accompanied 
with a shriek of horror and dismay. The 
King, however, received it with his arms 
(bided, his eye wandering carelessly round 
the hall, and unshaken as the trunk of the 
oak by the gentle breeae ofsummer. The 
shriek was instantly changed into an expres- 
sion of admiration and wonder. 

• Did the Prince strike me?' said Richard, 
turning round to his opponent. • Give me 
your hand, young Sir ; now fare you well, and 
may you be more successful in the future 
trials of your strength.' 

•Nay, nay, Sir King,' said the Prince, 
detaining him ; • tliis semblance of courtesy 
suits roe not. The proud barons of England 
must not say that their King disdained to tfy 
his strength on the Austrian prince. Here 
stand I ready to receive thy blow. Thou wilr 



not ! Then here do I proclaim thee a coward, 
and no true knight. Thy strength consists 
in resistance, and not in assault. Thou art 
fearful to try thy arm on me, because thou 
knowest that thy blow will not produce an 
effect even equal to that which I have bestow- 
ed upon thee.' 

The King turned shortly round upon the 
Prince. There was an expression of deter- 
mination, but not of violent effort, in his fea- 
tures. He, in his turn, clenched his hand 
raised his arm, and darting his blow with the 
velocity of lightning at the Prince, the latter 
fell lifeless to the ground. 

• He's slain I he's slain !' shrieked the Em- 
press ; Mhe cold-hearted Englishman has 
umrdercd my boy I' 

All present instantly crowded round the 
cor|>se, and every effort was used, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to restore to it animation. ♦It is 
in vain — it is in vain !' said the Emperor. 

• Oh Heaven !' he added, clasping his hands, 

• he was my only son-^my only hope.* The 
Empress gazed on the body sternly and silent- 
ly, then, turning to her husband, » It is the 
finger of Heaven,' she said ; • thy wickedness 
and violence in detaining this King thy pris- 
oner, have drawn down the wrath of God 
upon us. Release him and let him go, lest a 
worse evil befall us.' 

• »Now, by Our Lady,' said the Emperor, 

• rather will I let him rive tlie life from me, 
as well as from my son. Away with him ! 
Sink him in the dee|)est and most loathsome 
dungeon of the castle ; and load those proud 
limbs with fetters, till their cruel and un 
natural strength be reduced to infantile 
weakness.' 

Richard cast a grim look of defiance and 
triumph on his imperial jailer, and followed 
his guards silently to his place of durance. 

The Emperor's commands were strictly 
and relentlessly obeyed. The captive King 
was thrust into a subterranean dungeon, from 
which the light and the breath of heaven were 
alike excluded ; his limbs were loaded with 
irons, and neither meat nor drink was provi- 
ded for him. But the stout heart of Richard 
Plantagenet was not easily daunted. His 
guards heard him singing as gaily and as lightly 
as if bis prison were a lady's bower, although 
the only accompaniment to his music was the 
dull heavy clank ofthe footsteps of his jailer as 
lie paced backwards and forwards on the out- 
side of the dungeon. 

* Ob lady, lady fkir, 

My lieart fai full of tbee ; 
And no frown but the frowu of thy dark bine eyes, 
And no sif ba bat tby own white bow>m*8 sicha, 

Can ever work aorrow In me. 

Oh lady, lady fair, 

Tbe Paynlni baa fled from me ; 
I bare alain the hnigbt who bade me kneel, 
I have anawered the threats of kiaga with aceeJ, 

But I bend my knee to thee. 



i meemamm 

Oh lady, lady fair^ 

A aeeptre haa passed t\mm me, 
And an empire been leO— yet atUl I ei^ 
A nobler sceptre— tby own wldte hand, 

And more than an empire in thee/ 

As the captive concluded his song, hh 
heard his prison door slowly unbarring ; aad 
shorily afterwards the jailer entered, holding 

torch in one hand, and leading a hidy by the 
Other. 

Richard started at this apparition, and, gaz- 
ing on the features of his fair visitor, recog- 
nised the Lady Margaretta. 

• And can your mind find leisure, Sir King, 
in 80 dismal a lodging as this, to chant the 
praises of your lady fair.^ asked thePriocew. 

*The true knight,' answered the King, 
^ can always find leisure for such an occupa* 
tion, especially when his lady fair is so near 
him as mine was.' 

As he spoke, he gased earnestly at tbe 
lady, who blushed deeply and hung down ber 
head. The gallant monarch was always ready 
to make love ; and although the subject of 
his song was a lady between whom and him 
wide seas and lofty mountains were set, yet 
he did not hesitate to assure MargareUa that 
it was she, and she only, who occupied his 
thoughts ; and that ever since he had beheld 
her in the morning, he had forgotten his own 
sorrows in the contemplation of her surpass- 
ing beauty. 

» I couje to free thee,' said the lady : » I 
come to deserve thy thanks, thy gratitude— I 
dare not say thy love. Yet, if I unloose iliy 
fetters, thou must take under thy protection 
the helpless being to whom tliou wilt owe thy 
deliverance.' 

• Sweetest lady ! I will wander to (be end 
of tlie world with thee— or, better, thou sbalt 
flee whh me to merry England. Tliere eyes 
almost as bright as thine will smile on thee a 
joyous welcome. Fair damsels and Meel-ehid 
barons shall alike blesa thee for restoring tlieir 
monarch to them.' 

' 'Tis now dead midnight,' said She lady : 

* all the inmates ofthe castle, save the senti- 
nels, are sunk in profound slumber. We 
dare not attempt to pass through the eastle 
gates, but must ascend to my chamber. A 
ladder of ropes is fastened to the casemem, 
by which we may safely descend ; and then 
we shall find three palfreys for thyself, for 
me, and for Rudolph, thy tender-hearted 
jailer, who dares not stay behind thee.' 

• Thanks generous damsel,' said ilie King. 

♦ A few hours' hard riding will conduct us to 
the forest, within whose recesses we may 
devise means of disguise and concealment, 
and of finding our way to some of tlie |>ori8 
in Flanders, in all of which there are vessels 
from England ready and anxious lo f^icilitate 
the return of their king. But ihcse fetters, 
lady, must not be tlie companions o.( qm^ 
journey.' 
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Rudolph, hsid, however, provided for tliat 
emergency. Ue speedily unlocked the fet 
ters, and the King of England once more 
stood up an unshackled, if not a free man 
At that moment a hideous outcry pervaded 
the caetle. The word of alarm was heard 
passing from sentinel to sentinel, and torches 
were seen approaching in the direction of the 
Kiag of £ngland*8 dungeon. 

* She's gone — she's fled •' said a female 
voice which was immediately recognized to 
be that of the Empress. * I found her cham 
ber deserted, and a ladder of ropes attached 
to the casement. This ill-omened violence 
of thine will prove the ruin of our house.' 

* Peace, woman, peace !' said the Emperor : 

• let us see if our prisoner is safe. — ^Ha •' lie 
added, as with about a dozen followers, who 
brandished their naked swords above their 
heads, he came within view of the object of 
his search. ' Behold the trnitor with that 
dishonored minion in his arm9. Smite him ! 
slay him ! the murderer of your Prince — the 
betrayer of my daughter.' 

The myrmidons were not slow in obeying 
the commands of their master, and advanced 
towards the unarmed captive. Margaretia, 
who was lying in his arms in a state of death- 
like stupor, seemed roused by the flash of 
their sabres, and exclaiming • Save him — 
spare him ! — back — back,' rushed between 
the intended victim and his assassins, and 
received Uie weapon of the foremost in her 
bosom. A dreadfid shriek was uttered by 
every voice ; the uplifted swords fell, one and 
all, to the ground ; and Margarctta, bathed in 
blood, sunk at the feet of her father. 

* Her heart is pierced ! she's dead— she's 
dead !' shrieked the Elmpress : * wo to our 
house, wo worth the hour in which violent hand 
were laid upon the sacred person of a Christian 
King : wo, wo to me ; my son— my daughter 
— *vliere are ye ?' - 

The Emperor stood for a moment mute, 
and still as a statue. The red flush of anger 
which h«Hl inflamed his features, was suc- 
ceeded by a livid paleness, and the fierce 
rolling of his eye seemed to be giving place 
to the glassy glare of mortality. At length, 
his brow grew black as nij^ht, and his lip quiv- 
ered with a malignant smile, as he asked, in 

• low and stifled voice : 

^ Is iK>t the den of my Numidian lion situ- 
ated opposite the dungeon of the prisoner?' 

* It IS, my liege,* answered an attendant ; 

• the doors face each other, and are separa- 
ted only by this narrow corridor.' 

* Thrust back the traitor to his cell then,' 
said the Emperor, ' and let loose the beast 
upon him. That princely brute shall be my 
avenger.' 

Tlie Empress caught her husband's arm, 
mid gaxed with a took of deprecation in his 
face. The stem, inflexible e.^pression there 



seemed to freeze her into silence, and she 
sunk to the earih. In the mean time, the 
attendants prepared lo^^force King Richard 
back to his dungeon ; but folding his arms, 
and with a smile of mingled triumph and 
cnuieinpt on his features, he spared them liie 
cfTori by walking tranquilly thiiher. The 
door of the lion's den uas then immediately 
unbarred, and the furious animal sprung to 
the enirancc. The glare of the torches 
arrested his progress for a moment, and as 
he rolled his red eye around upon them, the 
spectators had an opportunity of observing 
his dimensions. He was above eight feet in 
length, and nearly five feet and a half in 
height. His long shaggy mane extended 
from the top of the head to below the 
shoulders, and hung down to the knees 
His feel were armed with claws which seemed 
to be nearly two inches long ; and while his 
right fore-foot was advanced, he lashed the 
earth with his tail, and gazed intently into 
the opposite cell, in which his destined victim 
awaited his attack. An instant afterwards he 
uttered a dreadful roar, and sprung towards 
Richard. He attcirtpted to spring upon him 
from above ; but the King, with his clenched 
hand, smote him so violent a blow on his 
breast, that he reeled back in a breathless 
state, while volumes of smoke issued from 
his mouth and nostrils. A murmur of appro- 
bation and applause, which was gathering from 
the aesembled spectators, was instantly 
hushed on beholding the still stern features 
of the Emperor. A^ain did the animal 
spring upon the King Richard, and again did 
the latter, with the same Herculean strength, 
repel the attack. The animal now stood at 
the door of his den, as if willing, "yet fearful, 
to renew the assault ; he stamped^ violently 
with his feet, beat his sides with his tail, 
erected the hair of his head and mane, and 
opening wide his mouth, displayed his angry 
teeth, and again set up a tremendous roar. 
The emperor and his attendants shrunk back 
appalled ; but what was their astonishment at 
seeing the King, in his turn, become the 
assailant, and rushing from his cell, dart 
upon the incensed animal, and thrust his arm 
down his throat. For a moment the lion 
struggled with his audacious assailant, reared 
and plungeil, and seemed to shake even the 
strong foundations of the castle with his 
struggles. Then- the death-rattle was heard 
in his throat ; his linibj', after quivering for 
an instant, were stretched rigid and motion- 
less on the ground ; and Richard, drawing 
forth his arm, displayed tlie heart of the 
ferocious animal in his grasp. 

♦God save King Richard !' burst from the 
lips of every one present. 'The right hand 
of God is stretched over the Soldier of the 
Cross. The powers of Heaven fight in the 
cause of Heaven's chosen servants.* Such 



were the exclamations which rang in the ear* 
of the undaunted monarch, while the beaming 
eyes and agitated features of the spectatorcp 
testified their admiration and astonishiueBt 
still more strongly. * The will of Heaven be 
ilone!' said the Emperor, approacbing hie 
captive. * I have already paid dearly enough. 
King Richard, for detaining you in my 
custody, and will not tempt the wrath of 
Heaven further. Say, is the ransom money 
ready ?' 

* Three hundred thousand* marks iB the 
sum demanded,' said King Richard scomAiUy, 
' Is it not, most generous Emperor ?' 

* Talk not of ransom,' said the Empress to 
her husband, * lest, even while we are spea](- 
ing, this strong-ribbed castle should totter to 
its base, and overwhelm us in one general 
ruin.' 

* Nay, nay. Madam,* said Richard ; * the 
people of England are not such churls as to 
deny that sum to purchase the freedom of 
their King, nor do I wish to be indebted to 
the generosity of the Emperor Henry. The 
ambassadors from England are now in this 
city, prepared to pay down two-thirds of the 
proposed ransom, and to deliver liostages for 
the i;£inainder. Say, Emperor, shall tlieir 
demands be acceded to P 

* Even so,' said the Emperor ; and while 
his avarice and fear wrung this reluctant 
consent from his malignity and cruelty, the 
big drops rolled from his temples down his 
cheeks, his lips quivered, and his knees 
trembled from the violence of the internal 
struggle. 

The sequel of this history is too well known 
to be here repeated. King Richard was set 
at liberty, and, with his two companions who 
had acted the part of his fellow Palmers, arri- 
ved safely in England on the £Oth of March 
1194. He was received by his subjects with 
demonstrations of unbounded joy ; his ex- 
ploits became familiar topics of conversation 
amongst all ranks of society, froip tlie highest 
to the lowest ; and, above all, his adventure 
with the lion was made the theme ofuniver- 
Sid wonder and eulogy, and procured for bim 
his popular surname of C<tur dt Lion. 



Hapft Days.— a paper was found after the 
death of Abderam III, one of the Moorish 
Kings of Spain, who died at Cordova in 961, 
after a reign of dO years, with these words 
written by hmself. * Fifty years have passed 
since I was Caliph, I have enjoyed riehes, 
honors and pleasures, heaven hn showered 
upon me all the gifts that man could desire. 
In this long space of apparent felicitj I have 
kept an account of how many happy days I 
have passed— their number is fourteen. 
Consider, then, mortals* what is grandeur* 
what is the world, and what is life,' 
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WLy Adventures. 

PABT IV. 

A SHORT sketch of our coiomander will 
explain the cause of his present unfortunate 
emfdoyment. He was the only son of an 
£ogUah sea captain who bad retired from 
his profession and settled in the town of 
New Ijondon, in Connecticut. Jaines was a 
chip of the old block, and having sat upon 
his father's knee listening to his long yarns 
till he was eleven or twelve years old, be- 
came inflamed with the desire of following a 
sailor's life. He accordingly intimated his 
wishes to the old gentleman, and received a 
flat refusal. In consequence of this he took 
French leave, and was on board a whaleship 
aad out of sight of land before his father missed 
him. < Well, who'd have thought it;' said 
tlie old fellow, as Mrs. Talbot went into hys- 
terics on the occasion ; * however, I wae just 
his age when I did the same thing.' Three 
years afterwards the youngster returned, and 
is no degree abashed, entered his father'^ 
door. So much had he altered that few re- 
cog^nised him. His slender frame had be- 
come athletic and muscular, his fair cheek 
was thoroughly tanned, bis hand that had 
been white and soft as a girl's, was now brown 
and bard. It is a pity much cannot be said 
of bie manners and morals. He was no 
longer the innocent child ; as his father said, 
he bad * become a very old boy.' From this 
time forth he was permitted to follow his own 
inclinations. Chance threw him into a slave 
ship commanded by one B^les, a gay and 
gallant Spaniard. His adventurous spirit, 
and seamanly qualities initiated him into high 
favor with his commander, he soon rose to 
the elation of first mate, and in a despe- 
rate encounter with an Englisli cruiser dis- 
played uncommon bravery. After this, Cap- 
lain Ballez was seized for some oifence by 
the authorities of Brazil, and so disposed of 
that neither Talbot nor any of his friends 
could discover him. Talbot succeeded to the 
command, and at tlie end of his voyage was 
empowered by a merchant of Havana to di- 
rect the building of a new ship at the north. 
En this he was joined by his old friend Jeremy 
Butler. The two determined while Uiey were 
about it to have something like a ship. The 
Traveler was pierced for sixteen guns, and 
mounted fourteen, two of which were * long 
guns.' Beside this, she carried a shifting 
twelve pound carronade, and a sixpounder for 
shore occasions. There were swivels, too, 
for use in the tops, blunderbusses, ship pis- 
tols, cudasses, boarding pikes, batde axes, 
powder and ball in abundance. Her crew 
consisted of about seventy thorough seamen 
of all nations and colors. And yet this for- 
ipidable vessel was disguised with such art 
Om she sailed from New- York as a mer- 



chantman, and no one questioned or sus- 
pected the honesty of her vocation. I had 
got into a homefs ntst unawares. 

* I say, Bates,' said a thin yellow-fever 
looking subject to one of his messmates, 
* doesn^t this here weather fry all the pitch 
out of your old hide ? I doesn't see how 
[you fat fellows makes out to carry sail in hot 
latitudes ! Blast my eyes if you don't look 
for all the world like a wet swab.' 

' A wet swab ! you lean scarecrow ; what's 
the use of such a 'natomy of a man as you 
are, clattering round the decks with the wind 
blowing right through and through you like a 
sieve, and your bones shaking all the while 
like a ship's canvass when she's going about, 
May be you didn't hear the captain^ say the 
other day that the great Commodore Ciesar 
never would have a light built hand in his 
squadron, but always told die commander 
of the ordinary, *Met me have men in my 
ship that are fat." ' 

Caesar !' said a gruff and weather-beaten 
sailor, * Caesar ! I never httr'd of that Com- 
modore. What station was he on ? Wonder, 
if he's any relation to our cook !' 

Fore royal yard there !' shouted the cap- 
tain from the quarter-deck. ' Sir !' * Are 
you keeping a bright look out, my lad ?*— 
* Aye, Aye, sir!' * Aye, Aye, sir!' echoed 
Talbot, in a voice that started every man in 
the ship off his legs. * A very bright look out, 
you're keeping. Can you make out what that 
is on the weather bow, you blind scoundrel !' 
All eyes were now turned to windward, and 
general exclamadons of surprise followed.— 
The Traveler was at this time in sight of the 
coast, and but a few miles from the mouth of 
the Cacheo river. The object that thus sud- 
denly arrested the attention of her crew was 
a brig, coming down before the wind with 
the speed of a deer. The breeze was very 
fresh, and die squally appearances were 
such that the Traveler's topgallant-sails were 
handed, although the brig still carried her 
royals. This imprudence was explained by 
another object which appeared about a mile 
astern of the brig. A large ship which had 
not even taken in the studding-sails that like 
wings propelled her onward was in full chase, 
both vessels heading in a direction that 
would bring them across our course. * Ah !' 
said Talbot. * that's the story, is it ? Steward, 
luind me my glass. You Bates, knock off 
your speechifying, and see that all the guns 
are shotted. That's a British sloop of war, 
Mr. Buder,' continued the captain, as be ap- 
plied the glass to bis eye, * but you know she 
can't hurt us as long as we have no live Hock 
on board. Shell overhaul the brig, diough, 
to a dead certainty.' ^ If I don't mistake, 
sir,' said Bolder, who had been for some mi- 
nutes watching the clouds with an anxious 
eye, * there's a squall brewing yonder that 



will piit an end to their sport, unless they 
bear a hand with it.' . ♦ True, true,' replied 
the captain, gazing at a mass of dark and 
rapidly approaching clouds, beneath wliich 
the thin scud, like a floating veil, was swifdy 
flying, * you say right, sir ; send the men to 
the main clue garnets and buntlines, while I 
take another peep at these fellows.' By this 
time the brig, evidently a slaver, passed right 
ahead of us, at about fifty yards distance, 
her bellying sails nearly splitting with the 
pressure of the wind, and the foam flying 
from her bows, as she seemed almost to leap 
over the irregular and white capped swells 
which boiled beneath her keel. The ship* 
too, was coming up * hand over hand,' and had 
now begimtotake in her studding-sails, alow 
and aloft, in regular man o' war style, and as 
she apfM'oached more nearly we could discov- 
er her epauletted commander in animated 
conversation with sbme of his ofllcers, ma- 
king eager gestures towards the object of 
pursuit. Nothing could exceed the curiosity 
which now prevailed on board the Traveler. 
The men were gathered in clusters about the 
decks gazing with breathless Interest, and 
not a sound disturbed the general silence ex- 
cept the rushing of the ship through the wa- 
ter. Talbot was watching the scene through 
his glass, only removing it occasionally to 
take a glance at the lowering sky. * Ah,' 
said he at length, * beginnmg to argue the 
question, ha ?' A bright flash,^ a wreath of 
smoke from the bow of the corvette, then a 
heavy report, and an iron messenger went 
whistling through the air, and buried itself in 
the slaver's stem. * Very well done, that !* 
said Butler; *John Bull must have been 
practising gunnery since the late war. At 
him again, blue jacket,' continued the fiist 
mate, rubbing his hands with great glee, his 
piercing grey eyes sparkling with excitement, 
as gun after gun roared from the ship, and 
at each discharge completely raked the still 
flying brig. The slaver, however, kept gal- 
lantly on her way, and as yet no answering 
report testified any disposition to fight as long 
as she could fly. The alternative was not 
long left her, for a luckier shot than any that 
preceded it, carried away her maintopmast, 
and down it came hanging in the riggkig over 
her side, and effectually impeding her pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding her crippled condi- 
tion she began now to shew fight, and rai- 
ded away at her adversary with considerable 
spirit. It was her only chance, and a poor 
one it was. Obscured by her own smoke 
and that of the corvette, which was roll- 
ing in thick huge volumes to leeward, the 
brig's fate seemed sealed. Her fire beeama 
fainter and fainter, and was drowned in the 
thunders of the ship's superior bauery, which 
had taken up her position on her quarter, and 
was pouring in her destructive broadsides 



left 
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without intermission, and with comparati\e 
impunity. But another power was at work 
for the slaver^s deliverance. • Luff, you sir,' 
shouted Talbot, and ere the weather topsail 
braces and cluelines were manned, out burst 
the squall from the threatening clouds, and 
the Traveler's lee ports were under water, 
«nd her topmasts quivering like fragile reeds. 
Then succeeded a short, fearful strife with 
the storm, and our good ship, thanks to the 
foresight of her officers and the activity of 
her crew, rode it through uninjured. But 
far different was the case with the corvette. 
In the ardor of the chase, the ominous ap- 
pearances overhead had been unobserved ; 
not a reef had been taken in her topsails, and 
when the blast, brief as it was terrific, had 
subsided, three stumps were all that remained 
of the lofty masts, which towered but a few 
minutes before with their pyramids of can- 
vass, surmounted by the flag of Old Eng- 
land, and the noble vessel floated a wreck upon 
the waves. The slaver was in no better con 
dition, and both she and her antagonist lay 
to leeward of us, about a mile apart, drifting 
like logs upon the water. 

' Now, Captain Talbot, this is what 1 call 
n regular Godsend' said Butler, * that brig 
has no doubt some five hundred black beau 
ties aboard, and as I take it all the hands are 
killed, they must be in a manner like sheep 
without a shepherd.' • I thank you for the 
hint, Mr. Butler, and will profit by it,' replied 
the Captain. 'We will run down for her 
forthwith,* and in a few moments the Travel- 
er's course was altered and with squared 
yards she was rushing along before the wind 
and heading directly for the slaver. On she 
went dashing by the corvette whose guns were 
now as useless as the teeth of a ^ead lion, 
and rapidly nearing the brig. She was soon 
within hailing distance, and Talbot repeatedly 
hailed her, but no answer was returned. In- 
deed, not a man was visible about her, and 
Talbot resolved to lay her alongside at once, 
as the sea was already subsiding, and from 
the known alacrity of English seamen, he 
could not long expect the corvette to be an 
inefficient spectator. The Traveler was 
accordingly laid alongside the slaver and fol- 
lowed by a number of his men, Talbot leaped 
aboard without opposition. Alas ! what a 
spectacle of horror did they then behold. 
Nearly a score of bodies were stretched upon 
the deck, stiff and lifeless, there lay mei^ of 
all colors, their grim and ghastly features 
distorted with the agonies of death, their 
forms mangled and crushed, their limbs scat- 
tered here and there, while puddles of blood 
washed from side to side with every roll of 
the ship. And from beneath the hatches 
which were still battened down, came a roar 
like that of wild beasts, the yells of strong 
men suffocating by hundreds in the hold of 



that floating Hell, blended with the shrill cries 
of women and the wailings of children. The 
first act of Tnlbot and his men was to remove 
the hatches, and the poor wretches overturn- 
ed and trod upon each other in their frantic 
anxiety to get upon deck, and breathe the 
fresh sir. They were transferred as speedily 
as possible to the Traveler, making no resist- 
Hnce, for they seemed to think themselves 
indebted to their present captors for freedom, 
an idea which our captain continued to en- 
courage, and which saved him afterwards all 
trouble with them. Tliis being done, no time 
was to be lost, and Talbot had already advan- 
red to the gangway for the purpose of leaving 
the unfortunate brig when the sharp report of 
a pistol echoed from her cabin, succeeded by 
the shriek of a female voice. Instantly he 
rushed to the companionway and descended. 
The door at the foot of the ladder was lock- 
ed, but with a few powerful blows he sent it 
from its hinges and entered. In the center 
of the apartment a table lay shattered amid a 
heap of broken decanters, plates and tum- 
blers while near it, seated upon a camp stool, 
with his back braced against the bulkhead, 
and his feet stretched amid the broken frag- 
ments, sat a rufiHanly looking fellow, appa- 
rently the captain or mate of the vessel. lie 
was a man of about the middle stature, stoutly 
built, with thick locks of red hair, large, 
bushy whiskers of the same hue, and a Pace 
which was not only bloated and purple with 
hard drinking,, but marked and seamed with 
the lines of vice and depravity. His coat 
was off, and the sleeves of his check shirt 
rolled up to his elbows discovered a pair of 
brawny arms, from a wound in one of which 
crimson drops were fast falling on his white 
duck trowsers. In his hand he held the pis- 
tol which had just been discharged. But the 
object which next presented itself was a (\ir 
more interesting one. It was a young girl, in 
a rich and ornamented dress, her hands 
clasped, her features of ashy whiteness, 
kneeling at the ruffian's feet, and supplicating 
him for mercy. As Talbot entered, the man 
made an attempt to rise, but weakened with 
loss of blood, only staggered forward a few 
paces, and then, with a deep curse, fell heav- 
ily upon his side. With his usual decision, 
Talbot paused but a moment to survey the 
scene, and without asking any questions, 
caught the suppliant female in his arms, 
sprang with her upon deck, leaped nimbly on 
board his own vessel, and in a few minutes 
the Traveler was hauled off from her com- 
panion, and bounding over the waves again 
with a strong and propitious breeze. 

The story of the rescued girl is soon told. 
She had sailed with her father in a merchant- 
man bound for Cadiz, and their vessel had 
been attacked the day before by the slaver 
which, like many of her class, was half p'urate, 



After plundering the ship of all that was valu* 
able, these highwaymen of the sea, compelled 
her father and such of the crew as remained 
alive to embark in a small boat without pro- 
visions or water, and then lefl the vessel in a 
sinking Condition. The captain of the slaver 
however, retained the daughter as his prize, 
probably acting on the motto of * beauty and 
booty,' and had confined her below during 
the long chase of the British cruiser. After 
the squall, he descended to the cabin, and 
when Talbot boarded the brig, threatened to 
shoot her if she should call for aid or attempt 
to remove from her position. Undeterred 
by this menace she was about to cry for help, 
when he discharged his pistol, but luckily 
his wounded arm prevented him from aiming 
with steadiness, and she escaped unhnrt. 
She seemed very grateful to her deliverer, 
and occasionally, while relating her story, 
fixed her dark tearful eyes upon him with an ex- 
pression which should have been reward 
enough for any man. 

We had a fins run to the Brazils, which 
was our destination, and the poor blacks who 
all the while thought they were on their way 
back to Africa, appeared happy and contented. 
They were about ^ve hundred in number, and 
little restraint was placed upon them. They 
were permitted to spend a great part of tlie 
day on deck,^ they had rice in abundance, and 
their allowance of water was unstinted and 
regular. Owing to this, very few died on tiie 
passage, and most of them were in better 
condition at the end of the voyage than when 
they came on board. The crew were in high 
spirits at the ease with which our cargo had 
been obtained, and the same unbounded glee 
would have reigned in the cabin but for the 
young Spanish lady's grief at her fatlier's 
loss. Talbot however did all in his power to 
console and encourage her and she seemed 
to forget her bereavement when walking the 
deck and leaning upon the handsome yonng 
sailor's arm, or listening to his manly voice 
as he sung some stirring ballad of tlie sea. 

It was a bright, balmy morning when we 
came in sight of the taM Sugarloaf which 
stands at the harbor*s mouth of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. We had just got near enough to see 
that small indenture of the coast which forms 
the entrance to the harbor, when a tantalizing 
calm succeeded. There we lay floating for a 
whole day, the mountains bounding our view 
with their blue and ragged outlines, and no 
living thing in sight save now and then the 
royal eagle of Brazil soaring far above us and 
beating the still air with his adventurous 
wing, till he became an invisible speck in tlie 
sky. O. p. B. 

lNORATiTtn>E.— People with short menw- 
ries are necessarily exposed to the vice of 
ingratitude. 
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Moniitalii Scenery* 

TmcRE is Boinetbing in the wildness and 
Bubliiiiity of mountain scenery, that tends to 
remind us rather of eternity than decay. 
The perishable works of man are no where 
to be seen. No city lies in gloomy ruins, 
to show the outlines of its faded greatness ; 
no remnant of a sanctuary here stands to 
show the worship that has passed away. 
We see no fnUing record of the glorious 
deeds of those whose names are learnt in 
history's page. We stand upon the moun- 
tain and we scarcely know that man exists 
upon the earth. This is not the land where 
arts have died,or science hasbeen forgot ; these 
rocks never echoed the eloquence of orators 
or the song of poets : these waters never 
bore the proud ships of the merchant ; the 
soil never yielded to man the fruits of his 
industry. It is not here that the finger of 
time can be recognized. In vain would he 
set his mark on snows that never fall ' nor 
disturb the last dumb form of adamantine 
ice. In vain he stretches out his hand 
where the rushing torrent and the wavering 
waterfall, blest with an eternity of youth, xiash 
on their headlong course, regardless of the 
blighting power that withers strength, or 
lulls to rest, the creations and the creatures 
of mortality. Here, we may pause, and say, 
that Time has lost his power. Here we may 
view the faint efforts of Time overthrown in 
an instant. Changes there are ; but the work 
of an hour has defeated the slow progress of 
decay. The lightning of the thunder storm, 
the blowing tempest, the engulfing flood, 
the over spreading avalanche, have effaced 
frofti the surface of nature, the impress of 
time, and left naught in the chunge to remind 
us of age. Surely, there are scenes in life 
which seem created to awaken in mankind the 
recollection, that even time can lose its 
power. Who will not feel the nothingness 
of the pleasures, the cares, nay, or even the 
sorrows of our petty span, when, for a mo- 
ment, he dwells, with his heart and soul, 
upon the thoughts of an eternity ! Yes, it 
will sober the gay, it will comfort the grieved. 
Everett. 

Good I^uek. 

The following remarkable assertion is 
made by Lord Exmouth, one of the most 
famous of the British Admirals : ^ 

* I have never known what fortune meant. 
I never chose my station, and never had a 
friend but the King's pennant, but I have 
always gone where I was sent, done what 1 
was ordered ; and he who will act upon the 
same principles, may do as I have.' 

Such an idea it would be well to impress 
upon the young, to animate them to the 



exercises of judgment and habits of industry : 

Dr. Young has somewhere observed, 

' Look into tboM you call unfortunate, 
And elowr viewed, you'll And thoy are unwiee.* 

It is one of the strongest arguments against 
lotteries, that they tend to beget a dependence 
upon chance, or fortune, and thus teach men 
to undervalue industry and skill. Why then 
should we in all our business transactions, 
recognize a chance ? • * Why should we con- 
tinually erect an altar to that unknown God,* 
and refer continuidly to his gifts all these 
advanta|:es which are the rewards of industry 
and virtue, sent in the course of providence 
by him, ^ from whom cometh every good and 
every perfect gift.'— IT. S. Gaz. 



Cobbetrs HaMtf • 

The late Mr. Cobbett in his diet was 
extremely frugal and simple, and fastidiously 
regular in his hours, rising before the sun, 
and retiring to bed by nine. He used to 
say, • no honest man ought to be up later 
than ten.' Two young gentleman, who atten- 
ded him as secretaries, alternately rose at 
about three or four o*clock in the morning to 
write while he dictated, which he usually did 
while pacing the room backwards and forwards, 
paying regard to the punctuation, parenthesis, 
&&C. all in the same breath, so that the matter 
needed no further correction for the press. 
He would not permit any alteration in the 
domestic arrangements during his stay at 
Landguard, but seemed studious to conform 
to all existing regulations, good humoredly 
overruling any proposal to consult his ease 
or comfort. The room in which he slept 
looking into the farm yard, his host expressed 
a fear that he might be disturbed too early in 
the morning by the noise of the cattle and 
poultry. Mr. Cobbett quashed the objection 
by saying, • he were but a poor farmer who 
would Bllow his live stock to be up before 
him.'— Lot^e// Jour, 
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AdTantages of Female €enTersa< 
tlon. 

Talk to women, talk to women as much 
as you can. This is the best school. This 
is the way, to gain fluency, because you need 
not care what you say, and had better not be 
sensible. They, too, will rally you on many 
points, and, as they are women you will not 
be offended. Nothing is. of so much impor- 
tance, and so much use, to a young man enter- 
ing life, as to be well criticised by women. 
It is impossible to get rid of those thousand 
bad habits which we pick up in boyhood with- 
out this supervision. Unfortunately you may 
have no sister. But never be offende/1 if a 
woman rally you. Encourage her, otherwise 
you will never be free from your awkwardness 
or many little oddities, and certainly never 
learn to dress. 



GoiNO Ahead. — It cannot be denied that the 
spirit of enterprise which our citizens have for many 
years ezliibited is continuing at the present moment 
with increased energy. The old court house is now 
demolished to the great dissatisfaction of mindry 
tribes of swallows who claimed a title by occupancy 
to a fee simple in the belfry, and chimneys thereof — 
A new and very splendid court house is erected 
which will be ready for the session of our courta at 
the April circuit. Upon the site of the old court 
house the Presbyterian society are about building a 
church of the Gothic order, upon a handsome and 
extensive plan, to be finished according to contract 
some time in November next The Dutch Reformed 
congregation are also building a fine edifice for their 
place of worship, and in addition to these improve- 
ments we are informed that the gloomy looking jail 
in Warren St. is to be transformed into a city hall. 
The Railroad too will soon begin to add its enliven- 
ing and animating influence to the city. Our mer- 
chants are awake and stirring. The property of 
the Hudson Tow-Boat Company has changed hands, 
and from the skill of its proprietors, and the improve- 
ments they have made in their boats, no doubt caB 
be entertained of its future prosperity. Betide* diisiy 
several of our most wealthy , enterprising, and active 
capitalists have purchased a new steamboat, the 
Westchester, which has never been disgraced in 
trials of speed with the swiftest boats on the river, 
and with elegant accommodations and in complete 
order will run twice a week from this city to New- 
York. They have also established a line of sloops 
between Hudson & New- York, as well as Albany, 
admirably combining the advantages of freight and 
speed, and a steamboat, carrying passengers and 
freight will also run from here to Albany. We say 
to our energetic fellow citizens in the language of 
the West, Oo Ahead. 



Ship NEWS.— Ship Helvetia, Capt. Cottle, of 
Hudson, was spoken Ist Oct. with 1,850 barrels 
Sperm oil ; Martha, Riddle, 20th May, 600 Sperm; 
Geo. Clinton, Barrett, atHuani, in October, 360. 

lietters ConUtininir Remittances* 

Recnvedmt thi» Ofieet€ndingWtdn%»di^ Itt^itdmcting 
the amount ofPoatagepaid. 
M. N. B. MoMow. N. Y. $0,<»i JX. A. T. WhidliaiD, N. 
Y. tl.OO ; I. H. J. Salubria, N. Y. f«,00 ; E. B. Cox*«ckle, 
N. Y. «1,00 ; P. M. Warren, Vt. tl.OO ; C. L. Lake, N. Y. 
«1,00; E. H.S.8aIlfvan,N.Y.f«,00; P.M Eloath Oxford, 
N. Y. tl.OO : P. H. U. Perrysburgb, O. tl,00 P. M. Deer- 
field, Mb. r^OO; J. C.Dracut, Ms. f4,0a 

IHARRIED* 

In this city, on the MHIi Inst by the Rev. Wm. Thateher, 
Mr. Wm. H. Lees, to Hiss Lucretia Schryver, of CatsklU. 

On thi>lst Inst, by tlie Rev. Geo. H. Fisher, Mr. Charles 
Bame, Merchant, to Bflss Catherine Waggouer, all of this 
ciiy. 

On the 15th tnst. by the Rer. Wm. Whlttaker, Mr. AbMr 
Hlubcock, of Valatle, to Miss Almira Clark, of CatoktU. 

At Tachkantc, on the S7th nit. by the Rev. Mr. Vedder, 
Mr. Jacob Conklin,of Copake, to Miss Polly Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Henry Link, Esq. of the former place. 

At Claverack, on the 5th tost, by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Jeremiah Poacher, to Miss Jane HUE, both of Claver- 
ack. 

At the same place, on the 98th nit. by Ambrose Root, 
Esq. Mr. Jacob Coons, to Miss Huldah MaiUda Bnillnsoa, 
boui of the above place. 

In this city, on the 4th Inst at the rasldenee of hts son-iii- 
law, W. Rockwell, Mr. Elisha Wells, aged HI years. 

On the leth inst. Margaret Jenkins, widow of Thomas 
Jenkins, formerly Mayor of this city, in her89ch year. 

On the 14Ui Inst, of a lingering Ulness, which she bom 
wtUi Christian fortitnde, Mrs. Mary Ann wife of Mr P. 
W. Bairlnger, to the S4th year of her age. , _ 

At New-Orleans, La. on the Sfich ult. Mr. DtlM Vu 
Newberry, aged 97 years, laft of this city. 
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For the Rural Repository 
Tlie Slanderer's Tongrue* 

Tke fisoH. of tups is under their lipe.—Rou. Ul. 13. 
Thb Bohon Upae' deadly shade 

Spreads death and desolation round, 
The coiling serpent's poisoned dart 

Inflicts unseen, the mortal wound ; 
Not so much dreaded Java's tree, 

Whose noxiou#odors round are flung, 
Nor hissing serpent's fatal dart, 

As the envenomed Slanderer's tongue. 

0*er Afric's barren deserts wild, 

Sirocco's blast sweeps uncontrolled, 
And Asia's horrid pestilence 

In gloom terrific shrouds the world ; 
Not so much feared the siroc's blast, 

That sweeps the frightftil waste along, 
Nor Cholera such dread inspires, 

As the envenomed Slanderer's Tongue. 

Minstrel of the Swamp. 
BwUan, Feb. 1836. 



For the Rural Repository. 
ISelsMtclftttljr ninstiiipi* 

Those friends of Youth, ah ! where are they — 

And where those happy hours, 
Of the sunny ray of Boyhood's day. 

And its fair and roseate bowers 1 

Where are those schemes and projects all, 

And where those visions bright — 
Are they doomed to fall, at the withering call 

Of Time, in eternal night 1 

Bui ah ! the pleasures, hopes and joys 

Of young mind's cloudless day. 
Which Youth enjoys, but Time destroys — 

Ah ! Fancy, where are they ? 

Their Memory has not yet fled, 

But lives through countless years, 
And hallows the bed of the sleeping dead, 

With affection's tribute of tears. W. A. J. 
Uudsorif Marchf 1836. 

* Tea Laws or Ybarb,* by Mrs. Slgoumey, is one of 
that Rifted lady *b most successful deseripUousofsomeof tlie 
scenes of past years. It will come liome to the bosoms of 
many a one now dwelling in ' lofty domes.* 

From tbe Kaickerbocker. 

Tlie I^apse of Tesirs* 

Comb to thy native village — for 'tis sweet, 
Howe'er an adept in the world's proud lore, 
To turn and trace the simplest elements 
Of hope of joy. See, there the &vorite brook 
That sped the water-wheel, and gaily bore 
Thy tiny boat, — and there the broader pool 
Whose icy surface lured thee forth, to share 
Exciting sport, then winter touched thy cheek 
With living crimson. Olt yon hillock marked 
Thy hoop's fantastic round — for still thy foot 
Was fleetest in the race, and thy clear voice 
Rang like a bugle, when the shout pealed high, 
—Thou canst not think so many years have fled 
Since those good days. 

See'st thou yon clamorous band 
Hasting to school 7 Not one of these had touched 
Life's threshold, when thy manly arm was strong j 
To crush the dangers in its pilgrim-path. j 



' Stretch forth thy hand and touch them, if thou needst, 
Like sceptic Thomas, such a proof to solve 
Thy doubt Behold that blooming creature, full 

; Of the sweet grace of perfect womanhood : 

! Didst thou not take her ofttimes in thine arms, 
When scarce a few scant moons had o'er her rolled 7 

I Perchance, thou may est remember how the nurse 
Would snatch her from thee, for thine uncouth hand 

j Skilled not to yield her head its full support, 

I And tliy rough whiskered cheek did frighten her. 
— Seek' St thou thy playmates 7 They are hoary men 

' And matrons bowing 'ncath their lot of care — 
And some who highest bade the kite aspire, 
Have lowest sank to rest. Thou canst not feel, 
What a stern robber Time has been to thee ; 
And yet, methinks, the officious eye might trace 
Some silvery tints amid thine own bright hair. 
—How silently the autumn's falling leaves 
Come dri fting through tlie air. The snow-flake steals 
Scarce with a lighter foot. So fleet our years. 
And while we dream their greenness still survives. 
Amid the remnant of their withered pride, 
Our steps make sullen echo. 

Yet the sheaf 
Looks not with envy towards its tasseled germ. 
Nor the ripe peach bemoans its fallen flower ; 
Why then should man his vanished mom regret 7 
The day of duty is the day of joy. 
Of highest joy, such as the heavens do bless, 
So keep perpetual summer in thy soul. 
And take the spirit's smile along with thee. 
Even to thy winding-sheet 

Yon lowly roof, — 
Thou knowestitwell, and yet it seems more low 
Than it was wont to seem — for thou has been 
A denizen of loftier domes and halls 
Meet for the feet of princes. Ask thou not 
For father or for mother, — they who made 
That humble home so beautiful to thee: 
But go thy way, and show to some young heart, 
The same deep love, — the same unchanging zeal 
Of pure example, pointing to the skies. 
That nurtured thee. So shalt thou pay the debt 
To Nature's best affections, and to God. 



From the New-Yorker. 
Hesitln sit 8e«« 

BY MRS. J. H. eCOTT. 

We smoothed away the silken hair 

From her angelic brow; 
We drew above each upturned orb 

Its lid, as white as snow : 
We gathered slowly on her breast. 

Where now the young heart slept, 
The folding of her icy shroud, 

Then turned aside and wept 

We wept— for our sweet summer bird. 

The loving and the free, 
Had flown, with all its wildwood songs^ 

Its thrilling melody : 
And we were on the mighty deep ; 

And well we know how dark ; 
Without the light of those dear eyes^ 
• Must be our homeward bark. 

We thought upon her sunny smile, 

Warm as her own pure heart ; 
Her ringing laugh, which mode the gloom 

From every face depart : 
We thought upon her brow of light, 

And her low voice of love : 
Alas ! that we remembered not 

Such only live above ! 



She had been with us since the first 

Frail spring-rose saw the light; 
Had blessed with us Spain's brilliant morn, 

And fair Italia' s night : 
And now with 'rapt and yearning soul, 

Toward her own home she came. 
And yet upon her fond lips dweh 

Each well beloved i 



O, little sister ! with the wreath, 

Twined for that dear o&e's bahr, 
Press now no more thine ear to earth. 

To Usther coming far; 
And thou, lone mother, murmuring oft 

* When will my darling comeT — 
Know that thy precious flower doth bloom 

In a far lovelier home. 

We knelt beside the shrouded clay. 

We gave the last sad look : 
And with scarce beating hearty our stand 

On tbe still deck we to<^ : 
We saw her hallowed, form descend 

Far down the shelving deep. 
With prayers that, in some coral cave. 

Peaceful might be her sleep. 



IT MOOBK. 

As a beam b'er the face 

Of the waters may glow 
While the tide runs in darknesa 

And coldness below. 
So the cheek may be tinged 

With a sweet, sunny smile. 
Though the cold heart to ruiD 

Runs darkly the while. 

One fatal remembrance, 

One sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shadows alike 

O'er our joys and our woes. 
To which life nothing darker 

Or brighter can bring. 
For which joy has no balm 

And aflliction no sting ! 

Oh ! This thought in the midst 

Of enjoyment will stay. 
Like a dead, leafless branch 

lu the summer's bright ray; 
The beams of the sun 

Play round it ki vain. 
It naay smile in his ligh^ 

But it blooms not again. 



Book dc Job Printing, 

Ofall descriptions, neatly executed, with Inli efitferesl 
colorsjDn new and handsome typa, at tke thortsstBotkf 
and on the snost reasonable terms, at this office. 



Mru^snrs3» 

At this Office, a Boy from 18 to 14 years of ace,is 
work by the week. 
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From the LadiM OomfMuiloii. 

Tlie Ifevro IiisnrrecUoii. 

A TALK or NEW ORLEANS. 

• Ha ! this looks well — my spells begin to 
work, and I shall soon have the satisfaction 
of separating that cold blooded Northerner 
from my gentle Natalie.' So spoke Vincent 
de Bourg, who stood like another satan, ex 
ulting over the misery he was creating. The 
Eden into which thisspirit of evil was gazing, 
was one of those French gardens, a few of 
which, still remain around New Orleans on 
the borders of the Mississippi. It appeared 
a complete bower of orange trees, whose pure 
white blossoms contrasted with its golden 
fruit, and deep green glossy leaves, threw an 
air of richness, beauty, and coolness over the 
scene. T^ie young Frenchman had made his 
way into this * sweet solitary nook.* by re- 
moving a piquet of the cypress fence, one 
of which, the slaves generally contrive to 
keep loose, as a means of escaping at night to 
their clandestine excursions. Before him, 
•itended an alley formed by orange trees, 
whose close foliage was trimmed so as to 
resemble arches. Beyond this, the gKmmer- 
ing of water was seen through the trees. 
wMch flowed iu a canal, whose banks were 
ornamented by vases formed from the small 
myrtle orange trees^ cut with such exactness, 
as to appear as if chisselcd out of green 
marble. — Himself concealed, Vlhcent de 
Bourg gaeed thro' the blossomed booghs, up 
tbe alley, where stood a bower of multiflora 
roses, so closely covered with those small; 
pink flowers, as to resemble a rose colored 
tent, thrown yp under the shade of those 
* trees of ancient beamy.' There sat a fair 
yonng girl, her head reclining on her hand, 
Of er which, fell in disorder, her bright ches- 
nut ringlets, while from her large hazel eyes, 
fixed on vacancy, tears of bitter sorrow were 
slowly rolUng down. She seemed some 
tender floweret, over which a sudden storm 
has passed and left it prostrate and crushed, i 
Cki the other side of the garden, a gay and 
graceAil young Creole girl was coquettishly 



smiling, while ayounggentlnman wa» placing 
a bouquet of the scarlet pomegranate flowers in 
her hair. The house which joined this garden 
was built with a shelving roof, that projected 
so as to form a covering to the piazzas or 
galleries, that ran all round it. 

The plantation of which this was a part, 
belonged to Monsieur dcLanneville, a French 
noble, who, during the revolution, fled to 
New Orleans. — He was a loyal and honorable 
old man, and even in exile, devoutly attached 
to his country and the memory of his king. 
France was his favorite theme, and he listened 
indignantly, when the wealth, learning or 
splendor of any other country was mentioned. 

' Ah France, my country !' he would ex- 
claim, while tears rolled down his cheeks, 
* with thee, fell learning, rank, and splendor ! 
Ehy mon dieu ! what glorious days I have 
seen at the court of the amiable Louis and 
the peerless Antoinette. She was a lovely 
creature,' he would add, taking snuff to con- 
ceal his agitation. * Then there was such a 
thing as rank wliicii raises a man above the 
cana i7/e— there was a splendor, which kept 
vulgar minds at a distance, and procured the 
owner the respect which is denied him here 
in this equalizing country.' 

Soon after his arrival at New Orleans, 
Monsieur de Lanneville married the daughter 
of a rich Creole planter, and at his death, 
succeeded to Le Bucage, the plantation on 
which he now resided. They had man) 
children, who all died young, except one, a 
daughter. She was the ciiild of their old age, 
and they almost idolized her. 

Celeste de Lanneville was extremely beau- 
tiful. Her skin was fair, without a trace of 
color, which contrasted pleasingly with her 
glossy black hair and soft dark eyes. Her 
form and features were molded with the 
most classic elegance. She was endowed 
with great talents, and with the assistance of 
her father, was skilled in many accomplish- 
ments. Celeste was indulged to excess by 
both her parents. Her father brought from 
France an excellent library, but the passion- 
ate feelings and lively imagination of young 
Celeste, led her to prefer his French 



romances, over which she spent many hours; 
In consequence, she had imbibed so much 
taste for mystery and intris;ue, that her pas- 
sions, fostered by such culture, had assumed 
i^reat mastery over her, and would have m^tde 
her strict mother, could she have read her 
daughter*s heart, tremble for her safety. 
Conscious of her defects. Celeste had as yet 
been artful enough to conceal them, and was 
pronounced by all, a lovely and 5iscinating 
girl. The greatest cliarm which Celeste 
possessed, was the variety of her manner'. 
At one time, she was all polish and dignity-— 
at another, the archness, the sparkling viva- 
city of her conversation, chained all listeilerflf 
to her side, .and then again, she touched their 
hearts by her languishing grace, or the thrill- 
ing tenderness which beamed from Iter soft 
dark eyes. Woe to him on whose conquest 
Celeste was bent, for she was a finished 
coquette, and seldom failed to bring her 
victim to her feet, only to be scorned again. 
The young creature, who sat in the multi- 
flora bower dissolved in grief, was a foundling 
who had been brought up in the family of 
Monsieur de Lanneville as a daughter. Many 
years back, the country had been deluged by 
a ere va^^e of the Mississippi, and this child 
had been found by some slaves in a ruined 
house, the inhabitants of which had all 
perished. Nothisig was known of the family, 
except that they spoke English. 

The little Natalie, as she was now christ* 
ened, had ever been a favorite with her 
adopted parents and sister. If not as 
brilliantly beautiful as Celeste, the qualhies 
of her heart and mind were far superior. As 
if the misfortunes of \\tv family had cast an 
enduring shade over the young Natalie, her 
mild countenance had assumed a pensive 
cast, and the had ever a love of deep, musing 
and solitary communing with herself. This, 
when not rightly directed, is frequently dan- 
gerous to a young and ardent being, but gave 
a strength and consistency to her mind and 
principles, they otherwise might not have 
attained. Allhongli her form was slight, her 
soul was firm, her resolves high. The 
attachment of the young foundling to her 
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adopted parents was great, as it was founded 
on a grateful sense of their goodness towards 
her, but the love she bore Celeste, was mold- 
ed of gratitude, sisterly affection, and i 
deep admiration of her tnlents and acquire 
nients, and in her ardent mind, almost 
assumed the form of adoration. Love in his 
wanderings to and fro on the earth seeking 
victims, had not left the foster sisters scath- 
less ; each had felt his power. 

The family of Vincent de Bourg resided 
a short distance from Le Bocage, and an 
intimacy had always been kept up between 
the two houses. This intimacy ripened into 
love on the part of Vincent and Celeste, who 
was then but just fifteen. Their attachment 
' was not pleasing to Monsieur de Launeville, 
as De Bourg, was a wild and wilful young 
man, and there was not a more inveterate 
gambler in all New Orleans. De Bourg was 
forbidden the house, but by means of tlie 
broken fence, obtained frequent interviews 
with Celeste in the garden.— These interviews 
were discovered by Quinibo, a slave, who 
revealed them to his master. Great was the 
indignatioa and grief of Moo. and Mad. de 
Lanneville, when they learnt their daughter*s 
disobedience. In order to separate her from 
ber lover, they conveyed her to her aunt. Mad. 
de Clairville, who lived in the summer on the 
borders of Lnke Pontchartrain, and who 
promised never to lose sight of her by night 
or day. 

The wrath of the young Creole was great, 
when she learned her separation from her 
lover was owing to Quinibo, and she vowed 
to make him suffer deeply for his interference 
when she returned. Althougli months had 
passed over, ere Celeste again saw her home, 
she did not forget her cruel intentions, but 
on every occasion caused the poor slave to 
be severely whipped. One day she was pas- 
sing the place where the slaves were employed 
picking cotton. 

' Quimbo, you lazy dog,' she said to him, 

• why do you not pick f»ster.' 

* Mademsell,' said the slave grinning, 

• Qu'mibo's heart willing, but his fingers no 
pick.* 

It needed but a small thing to arouse the 
iro of the irritable Celeste towards him, and 
ill a violeiu rage, she sent for the overseer. 
•nd eoiiimanded him to wlup Quimbo for 
insolence towards her.— The overseer was 
compelled to obey her directions, and she 
had the satisfaction of seeing the poor slave 
suffer, while the deep vows of revenge he 
Mtteired, were ikh known to any around, ex- 
eep( those slaves who understood the African 
^ tongue. 

Two years had now rolled away, and the 
attachment between Celeste and Vincent had 
ceased. The fire had burnt out, and the 
fickle FretichmHu bad already placed his 



versatile affections on another, lie loved 
Natalie with all the fervor he once felt for 
Celeste. His efforts to raise a corresponding 
feeling in her bosdni, were however vain, she 
even disliked and avoided him, nor was it 
long before he found a rival in those affec- 
tions he was so anxious to obtain. During a 
visit at New Orleans, Natalie had become 
acquainted with a young man from the Nor- 
thern states, who had entered into business 
with a relation of M. de Lanneville. Conse- 
quently she saw much of him both there and 
at Le Bocage and an ardent attachment had 
sprung up between them. 

Her adopted parents were very unwilling to 
part with her to a Yankee, one whom they 
had ever looked on with contempt, but as 
Augustus Warren was a great favorite, and had 
promised never to take their gentle Natalie to 
the North, they gave their consent to the union. 
Beloved by the one to whom she had sur- 
rendered her heart, as tlie hours of the young 
Natalie now flew past their wings were gilded 
with a brighter hue than had been ever shed 
over them before.^Love, the sweetest flow- 
er in life's garland, was woven in hers. 
Elegant and accomplished, and as high souled 
as herself, Angustus was all she could wish, 
and she loved Jiim with all the devotedness a 
heart like hers could feel. 

Great was the rage of Vincent de Bourg, 
when he learnt the approaching union between 
Natalie and Augustus Wiirren. To be scorn- 
ed for a Yankee ! it was too much, and in the 
depth of his dark, passionate heart, he swore 
the marriage sliould never take place. But 
how to prevent the event ? He revolved many 
a plan in his mind, none of which satisfied 
him, when the return of Celeste, who had 
again been visiting her aunt, suggested a 
refined vengeance, which he immediately pro- 
ceeded to put in execution. This was to 
induce the lovely Celeste to use all her fasci- 
nations to lure him from Nutulie, ' then when 
deserted by her lover,' he said, • 1 think 
lapttite will repent in bitterness of soul, she 
ever bestowed her love on such a worthless 
object. Let me onco behold that counte- 
nance, which is ever decked in smiles for my 
hated rival, clouded with hopeless sorrow, 
and I shall be happy. Bot Warren, shall he 
^o scathless, and live in happiness with the 
beauteous Celeste ? No, no, he h:>s wronge<l 
me and shall feel my power. But of that in 
future.' 

The plotting Frenchman found a ready 
agent in Celeste. Her admiration for the 
young Nortlierner was extreme, for he was 
very different from the generality of lier ad- 
mirers, and novelty gave a zest to the 
conquest. Accordingly, every art and every 
charm of the fascinating Creole, were arrayed 
against the heart of Warren. Tlio affection 
she felt for her adopted sister, brought some 



liitle remorse for her intended treachel'y, 
for although Celeste was artful and unprinci' 
pled, her heart was not totally devoid of good 
feeling. Her love of admiration; however, 
was too deeply rooted, and when added to 
this, her passions became engaged, she no 
longer hesitated. 

* Natalie cannot love as I love,* she said 

* she is a native of a colder clime, and feels 
not the fervor which animates our Southern 
bosoms. She will soon recover from her 
lover's desertion, and be happy with another, 
while I I cannot, will not live unless I 
can obtain the love of Augustus. But why 
do I doubt, who ever withstood the power 
of my fascinations where I have deigned to 
bestow my attention. Augustus ! the cold 
Natalie is unworthy of you, and you shall be 
mine, if beauty and art can win you»' 

Augustus Warren was a great admirer of 
beauty and female accomplishments, and as 
Celeste possessed these in a greater degree 
than her foster sister, he was often attracted 
to her side. Natalie was rather reserved, 
while the vivacity of Celeste and her spiHt- 
utile conversation, interested him strongly. 
His feelings were not very deeply seated, so 
that Celeste already fancied she had gained 
an interest in his heart, and she should soon 
behold him at her feet. 

One afternoon, as Bastienne, Qumbo's 
wife, was working in the field, her husband 
ran up to her in thb greatest agitation. 

* Come quick behind the sugar house,' lie 
said. Bastienne followed her husband to the 
appointed place, which was secluded from all. 

* WeU, Qu'unbo, what de matter wid yov,' 
she usked, • by gum ! you look .»o» you 
scarey me,* 

* They seek me to whip roe,* he said in 
African, * but Quimbo have whip enough, be 
never stay here more,' 

* Whip you ? 

' That daughter of the dtvU, MaoiseU Ce- 
leste, sent me to the overseer to have mm 
whipped, but I slipped away from Soipiott, 
and now will fly to the swamp. But I will 
have my revenge.* 

Bastieime* who liad sat on the ground 
stupified with grief at die idea of Quitnbo'c 
departure, uow started up« * Revenge ** she 
excliiimed. 

* Yes, 1 go to rouse tlie slaves on all the 
plantations, they are very ready to rise. We 
shall be free, Bastienne ! No more work«»iio 
more whip— our wives sliali dress io tb« 
white ladies* finery, and they shall work for 
ihe hated Negro. But bark !— they come.* 

With a bound he cleared the enclosure. 
and before his pursuers coidd overtake him, 
l»ad gained that impervious mass of swamps 
Hud forests which extended along the Missis- 
sipjii, leaviwg but small space between it and 
the river, to the cultivator.— Tliis drear; 
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l*egion was inhabited but bj snnkcs and alii-, 
gators, and only accessible to the Negroes 
end Indians, who crawl along on the roots of 
the trees. Convinced that all hope of secure 
ing the runaway was in vain, the chase ^ as 
abandoned with curses, loud and deep. 

' Methinks, fair Celeste,' said De Bourg, 
one day, • you advance but slowly in your 
intended conquest— you find Natalie too 
powerful lo contend with.' 

* Indeed, Monsieur, I fear her not.' 

*■ Yon have secured your victim then.* 

* Almost.' 

* Only almost ? ah, Mademoiselle, I fear 
you are doomed to meet with a failure here.' 

Stnng by these assertions. Celeste redoub- 
led her efforts to rivet the chain she was fnst 
throwing around young Warren. Her proud 
heart was forced to admit the humbling 
thought, that however devoted he might be to 
her in the absence of Natalie, yet when she 
appeared,he returned to her side. Whether a 
sense of duty led him, she knew not, but 
began to fear, should he return her love, 
honor would forbid him to declare it. After 
much musing, an idea occurred to her, which 
none but a heart seared by selfishness, and 
from which an ardent love of odmiralioti had 
excluded every nobler sentiment, could have 
imagined. This was to work on the feelings 
of the generous Natafie, and make the gmti- 
tude and devoted friendship she fdt towards 
Celeste, induce her to renounce Augustus, 
and do aU in her power to influence him to 
transfer his affections to Celeste. Her plans 
formed, the brilHant Celeste was seen to 
droop— her spirits were fled — the charming 
vivacity which delighted all, was gone. She 
refased all invitations to the balls at the 
neighboring plantations, and spent her time 
in her room or in the garden, alone.— The 
good Mons. and Mad. de LanneviHe,were very 
much distressed, and prescribed numerous 
medicines, but still Celeste was the same. A 
deep melancholy came over her, and it 
seemed as if she would never smile again. 
Poor Naulie's heart was almost broken when 
she saw this sad change in her beloved sis- 
ter. One day Natalie saw her tfralk slowly 
in the garden. She followed her, saw her 
enter the mnltiflora bower, and throwing her- 
self down on the mossy floor, seemed to 
abandon herself to gloomy contemplation, 
Natalie stood gazing on her sorrowing friend, 
and the deep sigh she heaved aroused Celeste. 
Starting up, she seated herself and throwing 
her arms on the table before her, leaned her 
head on them, in moody silence. 

' Oh Celeste !* said Natalie taking her 
hand, • why will you not trust me with the 
cause of your secret sorrow ?' 

« Tell you !' said Celeste, drawing away 
her hand, • oh, I would tell the whole world, 
rather than you.* 



• What ! — have I any thing to do with the 
grief which thus preys on you.' 

• Urge me no more,' said Celeste', bursting 
into tears, * I never will disclose to hunun 
being the cause of that anguish which is fast 
dragging me to the grj«ve. Yes, dearest 
Natalie, I am dying— I feel I shall not live to 
see another summer.' 

Natalie sank on the seat beside her friend, 
and throwing her arms around her, wept 
bitterly. • Oh what will become of m^— what 
will become of your dear parents if we lose 
our beloved Celeste.' 

• I must die — I will die,* said the young 
Creole gloomily, • unless— but no, no ! — 
you would not, could not do it— I must not 
think of it,' and seizing both of Natalie's 
hands she gazed tvildly up in her f'icc. 

• Would not !— can I save my friend, my 
sister, from sorrow or perhaps death, and you 
doubt my willingness !— oh. Celeste !' 

• Forgive me, my own Natalie, I know 
your heart, you would save me— but this 
sacrifice I fear is too great — I cannot ask it.' 

• Celeste, my sister, tell me at once what 
I c:m do to sooth your wretchedness, and by 
all the kindness and friendship you have 
shown to me, a poor orphan, were it at the 
risk of my life's blood, I would do it.' 

Celeste threw herself on her knees before 
the bewildered girl, and seizing both her 
hands said passionately, * Natalie, I love 
your Augustus !— to distraction— to death- 
give him to me— tell him you no longer love 
htm — if you renounce him, he will be mine !' 

Natalie's breath stopped— she gazed long 
and wild in the face of her cruel foster sister, 
then fell insensible on the ground at her feet. 
Celeste started up and gazed on her in hor- 
ror. * Have I killed her,' she said, * can the 
cold Natalie feel so deeply.' 

Overcome with terror, she ran to the ca- 
nal, and bringing water in a plantain-leaf, 
bathed her forehead. When Natnlie began 
to recover, Celeste's remorse had fled, and 
she still pursued her relentless plan. 

< Alas ! sweet Natalie, I was selflsh wlien I 
asked you thus to sacrifice yourself for roe. 
When I am gone, you will be a daughter to 
my parents, and endeavor to sooth their 
regret for their lost Cclesie. Life, to me, is a 
desert, without Augustus, and I am resolved 
not to live longer in this constant misery.' 
Natalie did not answer. Celeste arose to go. 

• Forgive me Mademoiselle Natalie for 
trying your feelings thus. I never should 
have disclosed the cause of my sorrow to 
you, had you not vowed you would die to 
serve me. But I have heard Uiose words 
before,' she added cohlly, • they are easUy 
said.' 

When she had departed, Natalie clasping 
her hands, said in a lone of anguish, « die for 
her?— oh that wera easy, but resign every 



hope of happiness aud live !— -that I cannot 
do. Renounce Augustus ! no, no !— nothing 
shall ever induce me to do this. * Ah, sel- 
fish Natalie ! is this your friendship, have you 
so often vowed to devote youriA hole life to the 
happiness of your benefactors, and do you 
shrink on the first trial ? Shall the beautiful 
Celeste, the pride of her friends, fade and 
die, when you, the child of her bounty, c«iii 
save her. Her mourning parents wiH soon 
follow their idolized daughter to the grave, 
while you, will you be happy even whh Augus- 
tus, if this happiness was procured by the 
misery or death of my friends, my benefactors . 
And what if Natalie die ? She will be mourn- 
ed, but not with the heart breaking grief the 
death of Celeste de Lanneville would occa- 
sion. — Augustus will marry Celeste, and 
happy in each other, they will only remember 
Natalie in gentle sadness and gratitude. But 
1 might live— can I resolve to devote myself 
lo years of sorrow— -and now that I know the 
deep happiness of being beloved, must tear it 
from my heart ? Selfish friend that I am ! 
Yes, Celeste, those words are easily said, 
but all I have promised, I will perform.' 

The humble Natalie did not imagine any 
difficulty in inducing Augustus to transfer his 
affections, as her partial fondness for Celeste 
saw in her irresistible attractions. She had 
perceived the great admnration he felt for her, 
and had heard Vincent say, if young Warreu 
had seen Celeste first his heart would have 
been hers, as she was more suited to him 
than the foundling Natalie.— As these reflec- 
tions passed through the mind of the young 
orphan, she sat, her face covered with her 
hands, and buried among tlie multiflora roses 
weeping, as if her gende heart wouM break. 
She was yet too young to be a stoic, but after 
the first burst of natural feeling, her heart 
resumed its fortitude. With a deep sigh, she 
resolved to withdraw herself gradually from 
the society of Augustus, and thus leave 
Celeste mistress of the field, and if she found 
Celeste was succeeding In gaining the heart 
of Warren, assign some reason for breaking 
their engagement. 

• Alas, I shall act with duplicity, but if I do 
it to secure the happipess of her, who has 
been always as a kind sister to me, I trust 
heaven will forgive me.' 

When Natalie returned to the house, she 
heard that Celeste had been taken very iB, 
and all the famUy were assembled around her 
in the greatest anguUh. Natalie ai>proached 
the bed, on which was laid the apparently 
dying Celeste, and leaning over heir, whis- 
pered— 

' Celeste, I have vowed to do all you would 
wish. Live for Augustus— he shall be yours 
if it lie in my power.' 

Celeste clasped her ann« around the neck 
of her generous friend, cafling her, her guar- 
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dian angel, her preserver, and kissed and 
embraced Iter so tenderly, that Natalie felt 
almo«t repaid for the sacrifice she had made. 

From that moment, the beloved and beau- 
tiful Celeste rapidly recovered. Her gaieiy 
had in some measure fled, for with all her 
Art, she could not forget her happiness was 

• purchased at the expense of that of the unrc- 
pining NalaUe. To none, the recovery o( 

J Celeste seemed to bring more pleasure, than 
to Augustus. Tliat truth was brought for- 
cibly, to the heart of the unhappy Natalie 
while sitting as before mentioned, in the 
inuliiAora bovyec alone. She gazed through 
the roses on Ceieste and Augustus, while he 
was placing the pomegranate flowers in her 
hair. 

* Ah, how he seems to admire her,' she 
sighed, * and well he may, for she is indeed 
a peerless creature, much more worthy of 
his love than the uncultivated Natalie.' 

Vincent de Bourg, in the meanwhile, gazed 
with a fiendish pleasure on her sorrow, from 
his Qonceahncnt among the oranges. 

Now that Natalie had made her decision, 

she pursued her path unswervingly. She 

refused all invitations, preferring, as she said 

to stay at home alone, and avoid Augustus 

. with t^ie greatest care. 

One cool evening, Madame de Lanneville 
proposed making a call on her neighbor, 
IVLidame de Bourg. Every one assented ex- 
cept Natnlie, but the old lady would not 
excuse her, so that she was forced to go 
with tliem. 

* I tliink. Celeste.' said Natalie, * I will 
ride in the carriage with you and your pareiUs, 
AS the sun is not quite down.' 

* And let me drive alone ?' mkl Augustus, 
• you are cnicl, in tiius doommg me to a 
solitary ride.' 

* I will go with you,' said C^eleste good 
naluredly, ♦ if mama will permit me.' 

* I prefer you should go with me.mtf c^cre.' 
Celeste kissed her mother's cheek, and 

said laughingly, * now you nmst let mo go 
mother, you know I haw-i to ride in that old 
«rk.' 

Without wailing for nn answer, she gave 
her hand to the pleased AugusHis and sprang 
in his, iHbury, smiling and kissing her hand 
as she drove away, while Natalie sank down 
in a dark corner of the carriage, covered her 
lace with her veil, to hide her despair from 
aH eyes. 

* I wonder,' said Celeste, what can induce 

Natalie to prefer riding in the carriage in 

preference to going with you. I would ai 

any time brave the sun to enjoy the society 

: pf.au ag^reeablccoippanion.' 

Thi3 was said in such an apparently artless 
manner, and her fine eyes were fixed in such 
<)videm admiration on the flattered Augustus. 
that be (orgot Natalie's coldocss, and gave 



himself up to the luxury of being esteemed 
and admired by so lovely a being as the 
young Creole. 

The party were warmly welcomed by Mad. 
de Bourg, the elder, who w^ sitting in the 
i;allery when they arrived, enclosed in a cage 
of gauze to protect her from )he musketoes. 
She seized them all, and gave them a hearty 
kiss on each cheek, tlien gave them over to 
the remainder of her family, who now came 
out, except Monsieur de Lanneville, who she 
seated by her side, and they were soon busily 
engaged exchanging civilities and snuff, and 
talking of la belle France, which was the old 
lady's native country. Music was now pro- 
posed, and after Vincent had performed on 
the violincello, and his sister Madelon on the 
guitar, Augustus asked Natalie to sing. She 
quietly refused singing that evening. A little 
piqued, for she had often refused him lately, 
he turned to Celeste, who all smiles and 
good nature, took her seat at the harp. 

* How beautiful she looks,' sighed Natalie. 
Her perfect form, small foot, and soft white 
hand, were displayed to advantage at the 
harp, and she sang with so much taste and 
sweetness, the poor Natalie saw Augustus 
was touched to the soul. * But it is as it 
should be,* she continued, * the accomplished 
and beautiful Mademoiselle de Lanneville is 
alone wortliy of ^ him. And she looks so 
happy I oh, dearest Celeste 1 gladly will I 
appear capricious, stupids any tiling rather 
than see that bright brow clouded again,' 

* Come, can we not get up a dance,* said 
Vincent, * Mademoiselle Celeste, may I lead 
you to tbe piano.' 

* No, no,' said Madame de Bourg, * let 
Mademoiselle dance, we will send for Pero 
with his bonjo, and Jucot with his violin.' 

They accOrdinaly • made their appearance, 
their black faces shining with pleasure at the 
idea of playing tor the ladies. Monsieur de 
Lannevile handed out old Madame de 
Bourg, who, although nearly eij^luy, tripped 
about as lightly as any one. Augustus after 
being refused by Natalie, danced with Celes* 
te, who, all grace and loveliness, kept the 
eyes of the charmed youug Northerner on 
her alone. 

* Celeste, do you know what is the matter 
with Natalie?* asked August us, * she avoids 
me continually, and seems to prefer the com- 
pany of de Bourg to mine. Slvc looks so 
pale and sad, I fear I have done something to 
displease her-*her conduct puzzles me.' 

* Ah. if I dared tell you — yet you ought 
by all means, to know it, as it may alter your 
views towards her.' 

* What can you mean ?' 

* Perhaps I am wrong, but I feel so much 
interest for yon, I must tell you. Poor Na- 
talie has for many years been attached to 
Vincent de Bourg, but as he is so dissipated, 



my father would not consent to her uniovif 
and insisted on her acceptance of yourself 
instead. It was a great efibrt for lier lo do 
this, and indeed I can scarcely justify her— - 
however she seems 00 miserable that I pity 
her much.* 

Augustus was greatly shocked. Although 
his senses were captivated by the beawiAiI 
Celeste, bis heart would have been Natalie's. 
The idea that she, lie had loved eo ireU, bad 
never returned his affection, would have 
made liira wretched, were be not so indig- 
nant at her deceit. But when he tunied to 
Celeste, and saw her soft dark eye fixed 00 
him with so much tenderness and anxiety, he 
felt that here was one wlio would ndt deceive. 
In her he should find love and truth. But 
why detail all the art employed to gaio the 
heart of Augustus from tlie unresisting NaU- 
lie. Alas ! he is not llie only ooe who has 
been flattered and dazzled, and eofteued, 
until his heart has surrendered to the en- 
chantment he had not firmness to break. 
He still would have loved Natalie, but sbe 
had deserted him, and wlien he thought oa 
her conduct— the pure attachment he sup- 
posed Celeste felt for him, produced such 
pleasant reflections, and was so soothing to 
his wounded vanity, that he believed he loved 
the fair Creole, as well as he onoe had loved her 
foster sister. That evening he left the house. 
Celeste's acce|>ted lover. He would have 
written to Natalie giving her, her liberty, but 
this Celeste forbade, be{(ging him not to 
mention to Naulie his knowledge of her 
attachment . to de Bourg, as she would be 
displeased with Celeste, for betraying her 
confidence. 

* Leave it to me,' she said, * I will manage 
this aflair.' 

Celeste managed so well, tliat the aext 
day, Aug;ustus received a letter from Natalie 
severing the ties between them, absolving him 
from all vows or engagements to her. Au- 
gustus folded it up with a sigh. * Can this he 
true,' was all tbe afifection Natalie expressed 
from me, deceit ? Yes, I must believe k. 
It was a pleasant dream but 'tis past.* 

Great was the astonishment of Monsieur 
and Madame de Lanneville, when they learned 
the new course aflairs had taken. Tlie good 
old couple raised tlieir hands and eyes and 
uttered many a mon dieu / and declared no 
such things were done in their country. 

* But what can we expect of Americans.' 
they said, slirugging up their shoulders, 

* those who have thrown ofl* loyalty to their 
king, will always be found wanting in fealty to 
Uieir love.' 

Agreeable to tbe instructions of CelestOi 
Augustus had not mentioned the name of de 
Boiirg^ merely stating tlie engagement sub- 
sisting bet^vecn himself and Natalie liad been 
broken ofl" by mutual consent. 
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* Mon dieu ! but you are odd children/ 
4B^d the old man. 

AAigtiaUis found it rather more difficult to 
gain ber father's consent to his engagement 
with Celeste, than it had been when he asked 
for Natalie. He was not a Catholic, which 
was a very great objection, but he was already 
considered as a son. and possessed of great 
wealth which all weighed with the old gentle 
roan. Moreover, the heart of their darling 
Celeste was deeply interested, is had been 
proved by her lute illness — added to this, was 
bin promise of permitting his children to be 
brought up as Catholics, which influenced the 
mother, so that aAxr much hesitation, and 
tears, and si^hs, tlie lovers were allowed to 
look forward to a speedy union. 
[To be CoMinaed.j 

For tb« Rural Repository. 
PAET V. 

» TSE ship was brought to nn anchor in the 
harbor amid a fleet of bumboats which are 
always ready to surround a vessel ere she 
is moored, laden with cocoanuts, bananas, 
pine a|>ples, oranges, melons, yams and fresh 
grub of every description. I shall pass over 
tlie particulars connected witb the landing 
aad sale of our cargo, exeept saying in the 
technical language of the slavers, that the 
tbpmy^ from its excellent condition, fetched 
over two hundred and fifty dollars a log. 
And when the reader recollects this, he may 
estimate the force of the temptation which 
induces men to embark in this unholy traffic. 
This part, of his business accomplished, 
Captain Talbot next turned his attention to 
the disposal of his fair young charge. She 
bad m> relatives nor even acquaintances in 
Rio, ami though a handsome girl of sixteen 
was not a disagreeable inctimbranee, the 
•captain resolved to facUitiate ber return to ber 
bjsnks by every means in his power. He 
•oqordiogly conveyed her |o the house of an 
English gentleman, his uncle, who with bis 
lady and family resided some miles from the 
city on one of the fairy like islands which 
abotmd in this lovely harbor, and who readily 
umlertook her temporary guardianship till 
she could find an opportunity of embarking for 
Cadiz. 

It was with a gay heart I sprang into the 
first boat which left ourshipafter the disposal 
of ber pasiengtrs, Rio is well protected 
by the numerous fortresses which occupy 
commanding positions on all the hills and 
islands about it, though some of them scented 
at that, time in a mmous condition, having 
probably sufierad during the commotions 
whipb preyailed in Brazil a HtUe while previ- 
ous to the period of our visit. My first 
impression upon stepping on tbe quay was one 
which tbe visitor of South American cities 



will uniformly experience, and is produced 
by the confused jumble of lordly houses and 
contemptible huts, splendid squares and 
gardens, and yet, in their vicinity, lanes of 
miserable hovels, which immediately strike 
the eye. My next thought was that I had 
never met any where such a multitude of that 
class of mortals who are known by the vener- 
abilt nomen of loafers as throng the streets of 
Rio. At every corner were groups of ragged 
wretches, men, women, and children, some 
bloated with debauchery, and others festering 
with disease. In fact the city wore the aspect 
of a large hospital, so numerous were the 
herds of black, white, yellow and leprous 
paupers whom we constantly encountered 
The streets too are abominably narrow, and 
though possessing more regularity than those 
of Havana, cannot boast of any superiority 
in the article of cleanliness. Most of the 
houses are no more than two stories in 
height as is the case in the generality of 
southern cities. The palaces, churclies, and 
other public buildings are built in a showy 
and in)po8ing style. In the course of our 
walk Talbot noet many old acquaintances, and 
indeed there seemed to be no lack of our 
countrymen or of Englishmen. Some were 
doing business here on an extensive scale, 
others were masters of vessels, and lounging 
round in the diflcreut squares and places of 
public resort, with that independent, * at home* 
air, by which you know the sailor in any 
part of the world. Others still were persons 
of leisure or officers in the service. Where, 
I may ask, will you not meet the Yankee ? 
Do you make your bed beneath the waters ? 
He is there in his diving bell ! Do you go 
up into Heaven ? He is there in his balloon ! 
Do you take the wmgs of the morning and 
visit the uttermost parts of the earth. Again 
you find him now prying into the gates of 
Canton, then chasing the whale amid acres of 
floating ice, here building sliips for the Grand 
Turk, there mounted on a fleet camel, as 
much at home in the caravan which crosses the 
desert, as if among his own New England hills. 
There are in Rio many beautiful gardens 
and public promenades ornamented with lofty 
trees and elegant fountains, and commanding 
wide and charming prospects. Here both' 
citizens and strangers may escape from the 
filthy streets and the rabble which infests 
them. In these resorts we had sometimes 
an opportunity of seeing the ladies, as their 
carriages darted by us, and though our view 
was necessarily iipperfect, I am obliged to 
say that their eyes were much brighter than 
their complexions. This city has one point 
of diflerence from Havana which is not at all 
agreeable. You miss at once the princely 
and luxurious cafes, those delightful loung- 
ing places which do such credit to the 
capital of Cuba. Neither is there any thing 



like a tolerable substitute for tliem. Not 
but that there are enough houses, professed- 
ly places of entertainment, where a man may 
eat bad beef, and drink villainous compounds, 
where he may try to sleep and be stabbed by 
musketoes, crawled over by huge spiders, 
and assaulted with an intent to kill, by mon- 
strous bats. But they have nothing that can 
compare with the palace like retreats of tbe 
Havana. However, with the delicious fruits 
of the tropics before him, no one ought to 
complain of other inconveniences. 

After visiting the principal museum, enter- 
ing the churches, and staring at the pictures 
and the priests, we took a drive in a calesu 
to a sort of ferry from which we crossed to 
one of the smallest but fairest islands of the 
harbor. Here we were received by Mr. 
Jarvis, the uncle of Captain Talbot, with that 
frank and cordial hospitidtty which is so 
delightful when extended to a wanderer in a 
foreign land. The residence of this gentle- 
man could scarcely be dignified with tbe title 
of country seat. It was a pretty little cottage, 
built on a bank that was mirrored in tbe 
placid waters of the bay, and almost hid by 
the orange and lime trees which surrounded 
it. Attached to it was a garden adorned with 
flowers of every rtdi and varied hue, with 
whose fragrance tlie air was redolent, and 
echoing to the music of birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage. Above the plantain trees 
extended then: broad and sheltering leaves. 
At the border of the garden a brook, bright as 
silver, gurgled down a declivity, singing as it 
bounded over its pebbly path, and sprinkling 
its tiny spray upon the roses that decorated 
its margin. From a neighboring eminence 
there was a noble view of the city with ^ its 
churches and palaces, the bay spreading out 
like a wide river with its countless ships 
under sail and at anchor, the many surround** 
ing islands with their viUas and shrubbery, 
the convent and fort clad hills, the green and 
far spresdtng forests, and in the back ground 
the mountains, embosoming their wooded 
sunmaits in tbe clouds, and curtaining the 
sky, some fresh and blooming with verdure, 
and others, like the barren Sugarloaf, pyra- 
mids of naked rock strangely and strikingly 
contrasting with the Eden like loveliness and 
fertUity of all else around. Such a scene falhi 
upon the eye with an exhilarating novelty 
which none enjoys more than the tired way- 
farer of the sea when he is suddenly ushered 
from the desolate ocean into the midst^of a 
diversified and enchanting landscape. 

In this sylvan spot, amid the kindnesses and 
endearments of an amiable family, a week or 
more flitted rapidly, too rapidly by« Sad 
and true it is that Time never seemn 
more disposed to hurry than when his path 
leads through the few. pleasant tracks of life. 
Dtuing this period I occasionally revisited 
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the city, though I fouiui it somewhat difficult 
to obtaiu the company of Talbot, who appear- 
ed to have become suddenly enamored of 
female society, and occupied htmself princi- 
pally in teaching the young Spanish lady to 
apeak English. In one excursion however. 
•nd it was the last we took before sailing, 
he was my companion. We were passing 
through one of the narrowest streets of the 
city, when THlbot stopped opposite a gloomy 
looking building, which it needed no second 
glance to discover was one of the crowded 
jails which are no where more requisite than 
in Rio. It was built of stone, and only to be 
distinguished from its neighbors by the iron 
bars of the windows, and the absence of the 
balconies which ornament the fronts of south- 
ern houses. A few soldiers were loitering 
about it, perhaps the guard, but their slouch- 
ing shoulders, and unsteady gait showed any 
thing but a military corps. We crossed the 
street upon a narrow plank, which had been 
thrown as a kind of bridge over the marsh 
wiiich heavy rains had formed. A confusion 
of tongues came from within, which might 
have vied with that of Babel, shouts and 
curses in every language, and amidst it all, 
amid all the gloom and horrors of that place 
there were sounds of revelry, peals of laugh- 
ter mingled with the clattering of chains. As 
Talbot gazed at the few faces which were 
visible at the grates he started as if electrified 
•nd suddenly eiclaiming, * Its Ballez, by 
O— ,' was making his way to the window, 
when one of the soldiers advanced towards 
him, and with an earnest gesture of his han»i, 
and a voluble outpouring of oaths in Portu- 
guese, forbade him to approach. A trifling 
dtmctw however silenced the clamor of the 
sentry, and Talbot soon found himself in the 
interior of the prison. It was indeed his old 
commander Ballez whose altered visage he 
had di^overed, but who failed to recognize 
his former shipmate in return. The jailer 
soon told Talbot his melancholy story. For 
0ome crime, the exact nature of which I did 
not learn, Ballez had been cast into prison, 
and for three years was immured in a solitary 
cell. At the end of that period he was occa- 
sionally permitted to come forth, breathe the 
fresh air in the hall below, and mingle wah 
bis fellow prisoners, but this was tardy 
mercy. The adventurous spirit that had 
first led him to spurn the tame scenes of his 
quiet home and seek excitement m a perilous 
profession would have scorned death, but 
pined away and broke under the kind of pun- 
ishment to which it was now subjected. Day 
after' day, month after month and no human 
▼oiee reached his ears. His only relief was 
in climbiog to hie grated windows and gazing 
at the distant sea, with its waves chasing each 
other freely on, the sea that he had sailed so 
<^n, that he might never sail fnore.-*Reason 



forsook him and Talbot could scarcely real- 
ize that the chivalrous and dnring Ballez, that 
model of strength and manly beauty stood 
before him in the wretched lunatic whom he 
now saw, the long beard hanging from his 
unshaved lip, the hair tangled, matted and 
prematurely grey, and the eye red and unset- 
tled with insanity. 

Can any punishment be imagined more 
horrible than solitary confinement? What 
must be the sensations of the poor wretch as 
the ponderous door is slowly closed upon 
him, and bolt after bolt echoes in his ear the 
hopelessness of escape. The light of the sun 
that * shines for all* reaches him not, except 
in a dim, struggling and discolored ray, 
scarcely vivid enough to shew him the horrois 
of his narrow and lonely dungeon. Sympa- 
thy, the best medicine of the diseased mind, 
is denied him. There are none to talk with 
him, none to whisper words of hope and 
consolation, none to hear the tale of his crime 
and penitence. Remorse and Despair, the 
two chief scorpions ofHdl, madden him with 
their poisonous stings^ 

( AIM ! what damned miirates t«ns be o*er !* 

After returning fcom the prison, Talbot 
wrote a note to Mr. Butler and directed me 
to go' on board the Traveler and deliver it as 
soon as possible. \ did so accordingly, and 
that worthy gentleman seemed in great agita- 
tion nt its contents, and for some time paced 
the deck with a face almost as long as his 
body. At length he ordered one of the boats 
to be manned, and told me to see that it 
returned to the ship if Captain Talbot was 
not ready to come off at twelve o'clock. It 
was quite dark before we gained the quay and 
we lay alongside of it nearly two hours, when 
I was aroused from a doze by the alarm of 
fire.-^There was a great tumult in the streets 
and but a short distance from us, a red 
column of mingled fire and smoke was tower- 
ing above the roofs of the houses, and 
illumining the neighboring part of the city 
with its dusky glare. Leaving the boat, I 
hastened with the crowd to the spot, and on 
getting as near as possible, saw that the old 
jail which we had visited in the morning was all 
in flames. The street was choked up with 
spectators, and I could not perceive that any 
efforts were yet making to extinguish the fire. 
The prisoners shouted loudly for help, and 
as they thronged to tlie windows, gizing out 
with starting eyeballs and features haggard 
with vice and terror, every lineament visible, 
by the bright blaze, as it quivered with agony, 
now beating impotently at the bars, now 
shrieking desperately for relief, the scene was 
no unfaithful minhiture of that prison in a 
still more tropical climate, where I hope 
neither my readers nor myself will ever be 
compelled to take up our quarters. At this 
moment the trumpets and clattering hoofs of a | 



company of cavalry addetl fresh exeitement to 
the general uproar, and down they came, 
charging at full gallop through the narrow 
avenue and trampling, cutting and mnning 
over the mob which impeded their progress. 
The troop halted before the prison, and having 
posted some of his men near the entrance, 
their commander resolutely led the remain- 
der within for the purpose of seenring the 
prisoners. Scarcely however had they enter- 
ed when a loud crash succeeded like a Ming 
wall, and the troopers reappeared borne back 
by a tide of demon looking beings annrng 
whom I recognized the lunatic Ballez, emer- 
ging from the flames and ruins, and fearlessly 
rushing on the drawn swords and pistols of 
the soldiers. A short, sharp strife followed, 
and the escape of the prisoners, unarmed as 
they were, seemed impossible, when the shrill 
sound of a boatswain's whistle rose above the 
clamor of the fight, and a compact body of 
about fifly Hercnlean fellows, who notwith- 
standing their high crowned grass bats I 
thought were old acquaintances, bore down 
upon both parties like an avalanche. Sol- 
diers and prisoners alike wfere swept away 
before that irresistible rush, and as I could 
perceive no evident utilhy in remaining any 
longer a spectator, I imitated the rest of 
the mob, and incontinently took to my 
heels. 

I had not long regained the boat when 
Captain Talbot arrived, having in his company 
the liberated Ballez. I at once conclnded 
that the Captain and his dutiful subjects of 
the Traveler had been the principal agents in 
the fire, and in the enfranchisenYent of the 
Spanish commander. At all events we shov- 
ed off with wonderful celerity, and the quick, 
low order of * Give way, men,' was delivered 
with an energy that made the crew bend to 
their oars, and the boat darted like an arrow 
over the waters of the bay. I supposed that 
preparations would be immediately made Uft 
putting to sea, but Talbot was too old a saBor 
to be in a hurry about any thhng. Several 
more days elafised and the ship contimied at 
her anchorage, suspicion as is usual havbg 
fallen every where but In the riglu direction. 
Havmg passed this period at the bouse of Mr. 
Jarvis, we at length and with reluctance bade 
him adieu. As we left the island a number 
of ragged boys amused themselves with 
throwing stones at us. They were all of 
them little yellow complexioned rascals ex- 
cept One, whose bright cheek and curling lodtf 
bespoke him a son of the north, wnd present- 
ed a strong contrast to the dingy faces of his 
companions. Poor fellow ! bow I pitied 
him ! He looked like a two 'shilling piece 
amongst a handlbl of coppers. O. P. B. 

SrarvE to be either agreeaUe or tiseftif ; 
thus only is it that the world can be gahied« 
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From the Fnnner's Reporter. 

Hlozart* 

It happened that Mosart was sitting one 
fine morning in his bed, his writing before 
him, when his young wife entered to inform 
him that a very unmusical being, the butcher, 
was down stairs with his bill. Mozart,' who 
had been some time composing one of his 
greatest operas, the immortal Cleminza di 
Tito, wasjust arranging in his fancy, one of 
the most beautiful airs. He neither heard 
nor saw his wife. She, a lovely kind soul of 
rather practical views, who had been shortly 
before married to the young artist, stood wait- 
ing for a while, repeating her information ; 
but no answer followed her words. Seizing 
the young artist by the elbow, she began to 
repeat the butcher's account. Mozart was 
writing without intermission : he feeling his 
arm touched, and hearing sounds whose tenor 
seemed not to correspond with the harmoni- 
ous notes of his soul, he shut his ears with 
his left hand, writing with the right as quickly 
as the notes could be scribbled. A second 
shake of his wife followed ; Mozart, growing 
impetuous, seized his walking stick, and his 
wife alarmed at so strange an intimation 
hastened to the door. The whole had pass- 
ed without Mozart being in the least conscious 
of it. She ran down stairs with te;u's in her 
eyes^ telling the butcher that her husband 
could not be spoken to, and that he must 
come another time. But the man of blood 
was not easily to be daunted— he must have 
his bill settled and speak wuh M. himself— &r 
he would not send another ounce of meat. 
He ascended the stairs. Muzart, distinctly 
conscious that something had passed in his 
presence, had continued pouring the effusions 
of his phantasy on paper, when the heavy foot- 
steps ascended the hall. His stick was still 
in his hand. Without turning his eyes from 
the scrap, he held the stick against the door 
to keep out the intruders. But the steps 
were appToaching.— Mozart more anxious, 
hurried as fast as he could, when a rap at the 
door demanded permission to enter. The 
beautiful effusion was in danger of being lost. 
The affrighted composer cast a fugitive glance 
at the stick: it teas too short, — With an 
an&iety bordering on plirensy, he looked 
around his room, and a pole behind a curtain 
caught his eye ; tlMS he seized, holding with 
all his might a^inst the dooi — writing like 
liiry all the while. The knob was turned, 
and the polu withstood the first effort. A 
pause succeeded : words were heard on the 
staucase, an$l the intruders renewed their 
efforts a second time. The strength of the 
composer seemed to hicrease with his anxi- 
ety. Large drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead. Stemming the pole against the 



left breast, with the force of despair he still 
kept out his visitors— he succeeded but for a 
moment ; it was a precious moment — the 
delightful air was poured on the paper ; it 
was saved ! 

Such had been the anxiety, fear and de- 
spair of the composer, so intense his feelings, 
that hisb'odily strength was not equal to stand 
the powerful efforts of his soul. Scarcely 
were his effusions arranged, when his strength 
left him — the pole dropped from his hands, 
and he fell back on his pillow exhausted 
The door opened, and his wife with the for- 
midable butcher entered. Pale, unconscious 
of every thing, the son of Euterpe lay on his 
bed, his forehead bathed in cold sweat. The 
wife, terror struck at the sight, rushed to her 
beloved husband ; she raised his forehead — 
embraced him— when his eyes opened, and 
looking around with surprise, they fell upon 
the invaluable seraph still before him. 

* Mr. Mozart,' said the butcher. 

* Halt, halt,' cried the composer, seizing 
the manuscript and leaping at the same lime 
out of bed, and hurrying towards the piano- 
forte. Down he sat, and the most deiij-htful 
air that was ever heard, resounded from the 
instrument. The eyes of his wife, and even 
of the butcher began to moisten. Mozart 
finished the tune, rose again, and running to 
his writing desk he filled out what was 
wanting. 

* Well, Mr. Mozart,* said the butcher when 
the artist had finished, ' you know I am to 
marry.' * No, I do not,' said M. who had 
somewhat recovered from his musical trance, 

* Well then, you know it now, and you also 
know that you owe me money for meat.' 
do,' said M. with a sigh. • Never mind,* said 
the man, under whose blood stained coat 
beat a feeling heart, * just make a fine waliz 
fur my marriage ball, and I will cansel the 
debt, and let you have itieat for a whole year 
to come,* * It is a bargain,' cried the lively 
and gifted M. And down he sat, and a waltz 
was elicited from the instrument : .such a 
waltz as never before had set the dance loving 
butcher *s feet in motion. * Meat for one 
year, did I say ? exclaimed the enraptured 
tradesman ; * no, one hundred ducats you 
shaU have for this waltz ; but I want it with 
trumpets, and hornpipes, and fiddles — ^you 
know best— and soon too.' * You shall have 
it so,' said M. who scarcely trusted his ears, 

• and in one hour you may send for it.' 

The liberal minded butcher retired. In 
an hour the waltz was set in full orchestra 
music. — ^The butcher had returned, delighted 
whh the music, and M. with his hundred 
ducats — a sum more splendid than he ever 
received from the emperor (of Germany,) for 
the greatest of his operas. 

It is to this incident the lovers of harmony 
are indebted for one of the most charming 
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trifles, the celebrated oxen waltz, a piece of 
music still unrivaled. 



Habit. 

Habit, sooner or later, makes every thing 
tolerable, and even necessary. Privation in 
this way becomes more agreeable than en- 
joyment, and pain itself an indispensible 
excitement. The sufferer under a chronic 
disease endures more In one hour, than 
a man in health in a week ; but he is 
not necessarily more unhappy. Suffering is 
with him a substitute for action, and were 
he suddenly cured, lie would feel ennui tiQ 
he had substituted effect, in kself patnfid, in 
its place. The old tenant in the Bastile 
lamented his restoration to light. The epi- 
cure compelled by ill health to give up the 
pleasures of the table, finds, after a certain 
time, his simple diet becomes as agreeable to 
him as hid precious luxury. We can accos- 
torn ourselves to anything even to idleness, 
which is the hardest lesson of all. 



The Dot7BLE Dkauer.— At a small place 
near Devizes a publican reared an opposhion 
sign to that of the original * house of enter- 
tainment,' of the village, and called it the ' Two 
Bears.' The landlord of the original house, 
passing the rival establishment one day, and 
seeing the master standing at his door, begged 
to be introduced to his partner. * Partner !' 
said he, * I have no partner; I am on my o#n 
account.*-^* Then more shame for you,' re- 
torted the other, * to set up business wider 
the sign of the * two bearSt* when there is 
only one of you.* 
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At Claverack, on the 5th ult. by the Rev 
Sluyter, Mr. Barrick Cook, of Datctaeas co. to Atii 
Link, of the former place. 

At Livingston, on the 15tb nit. by the Rer. Mr. Van 
Wagaenan, Mr. Samuel B. Ten Broeck, to MiM Maria 
daughter of Samnel Parke, eeq. all of the alN»ve place. 

At Chatham, on the 10th ulu by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
William Wieraaer, Jr. ofGlenco, to MiasUannah Wateon, 
of the former place. 

At Ghent, on the STth of Feb. lait, by the aame, Mr. David 
B. Castle of Stockport, to Miai Betsey Groat, of the fomer 
place. 

At Ghent, on the 10th oK. by the same, Mr John Pulver, 
to MiM Lovina, daughter of Henry Poucber, Eeq. aU of 
the above place. 

In this city, en the 19th ult. Edward N. HoUey, aged 38 
years, eldest son of Edward O. Holley. 

For kindness of heart and benevolence of foeiing, he was 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

At his residence, on the 17th ntt. Thomas Bay, lata 
Mayor of this city, aged 50 years. 

On the 19tb ulL Martin Van Valkenboifh, aged about 
50 years. 

On the 81st ult John Chester, eon of the late Lucitts B. 
Collins, aged 11 months and 16 days. 

In New-York, on the 35th ult Mrs. Jennet Webb, wife 
of Mr. David Webb, foimerly of this ohy, agedfS^ears. 

At Rochester, on the 11th ult at the resldeiuM of her 
son, J. T. Tahnan, Esq. Mrs. H. Talman, relict ofthe lata 
Dr. John Talmao, of this city, aged 68 years. 
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For ibe Rural Repository. 

Mr. Editor— In early life I had the misrortune to loee 
my Mother, and have therefore been deprived of that 
watchful care and attention, which is so necessary, in 
passing through this world of temptation. Daily in my 
wanderimj^s, do I feel the need of her sweet counsel and 
artless affection, to calm my agitated passions, forbid my 
mamurlngs, and to lead me to tiiat ' Rock which is higher 
than I.* 

In turning the pages of my Scrap Book, not long since I 
accidentally came across the following lines, which so 
truly portray the feelings of my heart, that I cannot deny 
myself the privilege of forwarding them for insertion, in 
your highly iatert»ting paper. Florilul. 

On tlie deatb of my Blotl&er* 

They tell me thou wert passing fair, 
And sweetly winning— artlets, mild, 

Refined by virtues, bright and rare, 
ThatTice reproyed, and woe beguiled ; 

Shining like some bright being, sent 

To be thy sex's ornament 

Thoy tell me pale Consumption came, 
Wasting thy strength by slow decay. 

And through thy delicate made frame, 
Eating and cankering its way ; 

Spoiling the casket formed to win, 

But brightning the gem within. 

They tell me I was very young, 

A tender infant, when she died, 
Attempting scarce with lisping tongue, 

To ask my early wants supplied ; 
And an unconscious why they wept, 
Or why so long my Mother slept. 

Oft in the hush of silent night, 

When silvery moonbeams stream around, 
And star-lit radiance floods the sight, 

I hear a voice of sweetest sound ; 
Dear Mother ! is it thine I hear. 
So seraph-like, enchanting, clear 1 

Is it far reeoUeetion's gleam. 

Of the departed, sainted one 7 
Or is it only some bright dream. 

Prom fancy's glittering frostwork spun 1 
That lace I see, that voice I hear, 
Like virtue's call when vice is near. 

lliy home is now where angels are, 

While I am left to mourn below, 
To struggle on through seas of care. 

And mists of doubt, and shades of woe ; 
O, may ray conduct ever be. 
Such as would be approved by thee : 

•Riy name, engraved in living light, 
Far streaming over life's dark sea, 

Be like a beacon-star of night, 
To lead me on to heaven and thee ; 

Where I shall see thee face to face. 

In that eternal restiog place. 

Tlie ITidow's Mite* 

BT MONTGOMSRT. 

Amid the pompous crowd 
Of rich admirers, came a humble form ; 
A widow, meek as poverty coald make 
H«r children! Widi a look of sad content 
Her mite within the treasure-heap she cast- 
Then timidly as bashful twilight, Bt<de 
From out the temple. But her lowly gift 
Was witnessed by an eye whose mercy views 



In moiivej all that consecrates a deed 
To goodness : so He blessed the widow's mite 
Beyond the gifts abounding wealth bestowed, 
Thus is it, Lord ! with thee ; the heart is thine. 
And all the hidden world of action there 
Works in thy sight like .waves beneath the sun 
Conspicuous ! and a thousand nameless acts 
That lurk in lowly secrecy, and die 
Unnoticed, like the trodden flowers that fall 
Beneath the proud man's foot, to thee are known 
And written with a sunbeam in the book 
Of life, where Mbrcy fills the brightest page I 



Tike Forest Gliild. 



BY a. F. UOUSMAN. 



It was a vision pure and wild 

As ever blessed a waking eye ; 
The sweet form of a beauteous child 

Beneath a summer sky. 

I sat beside the mossy roots 

Of an old elm— a hoary tree, 
And near my feet a little rill 

Went dancing in its glee — 

Went dancing on the live long day. 

Through flickering scenes of light and shade ; 
Yet sometimes paused in flowery nooks, 

And with the floweret played.^ 

I gazed upon the restless thing 
With mingled thoughts of joy and pain, 

For that blithe streamlet led my heart 
To childhood's sunny plain. 

When — hark ! the greenwood thickets stir — 
The tangled hazel boughs divide — 

And lo! a bright-haired, happy child 
Is standing at my side ! 

'Tis wearied with its summer play — 
As roses droop willi too much dew — 

And on its smooth cheek deeply burns 
The rose's crimson hue. 

Around its brow a coronal 
Of fairest leaves and buds entwine ; 

And in its lap a thousand gems 
Lie — fresh from nature's mine. 

'Tis wearied out with summer play : 
The sparkling wreath aside is flung— 

And on the young moss sweetly sleeps, 
A child, as bright and young ! 

But yzaiB since then have passed away. 
And years bring change, and blight, and woe~ 

And they who come the latest here 
Are oft the first to^o. 

The phantom of die greenwood glen 

Is slumbering in a quiet tomb, 
Beneath the ancient yew that fills 

The churchyard with its gloom. 

The crimson blush of dappled dawn 
Wakes all sweet things in bower and brake ; 

The bird, the flower, the lamb, the fawn-^ 
But BHS may never wake I 

Yet often in the summer time 

I sit beside the hoary tree, 
And love to watch the little rill 

Go dancing in its glee. 

And when a small bird breaks away 
From iu dim nook of shrouding leaves, 

My startled spirit owns the spell 
That subtle hncy weaves j — 



And than I see, or seem to see, 

Between the blossomed branches wild. 
Come stealing in, with silent step, 

The solitary child ! 



From the Monthly Magadne. 
SUknmmmm 

How quickly life forgets the dead I 
To soothe the fleeting shade 

A few fond tec^rs at first are shed, 
A few short honors paid. 

The fading lea{| in dim decay. 

Awhile we thus deplore, — 
But whirled by tempest far away, — 

We think of it no more. 

The parting bark thus leaves a line 
Where friends are sailing on, — 

A moment sees it rippling shine, 
A moment, and tis gone. 

That heartless lesson — to forget! 

Then all around us preach ; 
Whate'cr the tie— whate'er the debt,^ 

This earthly love Ihey teacb« 

Ye who thischilling draught compose, 

From me the cup remove. 
Nor let me be compelled to lose 

The memory of love I 



From the Knickerbocker. 
Xlio Bride's Sonc* 

*TwA8 a heavenly night, 

'Neath the deep star-li»ht. 
As pensive I sate by my casement high ; 
I mused on a 3routh with a full dark eye, 

But think not I cared for him too— 

My love — my love— was it you 1 

Then a minstrel came, 

And be breatlied my name. 
And he sang me a sweet and a plaintive song, 
Of one I scorned, though he sought me long. 

And never a word was true — 
1 My love— my love — was it you 1 

But I dreamed me a dream, 
. 'Neath the glad sunbeam, 

I was plighted to one 'till death should part; 

And I gave that one my whole, whole heart, 
And the gentle dream came true : 
My k)ve — my love — it was you I B. 
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From the Ladies Companion. 

The Ifegro Intarrection! 

A TALK OF NSW ORLEANS. 
[Conchulod.] 

Thc appointed day at length arrived, and 
Auftietiis wafi married to ilie fair Celeste. 
Among the guests invited, was Vincent de 
Boorg, but in answer, they received intelli- 
gence he had fallen the day before in a duel 
at New Orleans. Augustus wondered at the 
little emotion displayed by Natalie. * But 
she is accustomed to conceal her feelings,' 
he said, * and she probably wishes to hide from 
her parents, the interest she felt towards one 
of whom they had forbidden her to think.' 

The wedding was conducted with the 
greatest magniAcence. The bride shone in 
all the loveliness of woman, and all the bril- 
liancy of jewelry and dress. Smiles sat on 
every lip, even on, hers, the sad victim of the 
spectacle. Compelled by her situation to be 
gay and seem happy, the young but high 
aouled Natalie, crushed down in her heart 
every feeling of wretchedness, which was 
struggling t9 force its way. Tlie splendor 
around her, celebrated the sacrifice of her 
dearest hopes, yet, neither by changing cheek 
nor quivering lip, did she once betray it was 
a sacriAce. But when it was all over^-when 
her destiny was sealed, and her part in the 
drama had been played, then she felt that was 
no place for lier— she must go somewhere — 
any where, for she could deceive no longer : 
the misery which was withering her life away, 
would betray itself, and arouse the suspicions 
of Augustus, or her foster parents. But 
where to go-!-* Ha ! a blessed thought, I will 
go to the convent.' She threw herself on her 
knees, and fervently thanked her God, there 
was an asylum for the wretched— a rest for 
the weary, even In this world. Natalie dis- 
covered her intentions to her confessor, who, 
with many praises for her piety, disclosed 
them to her family. Mons. de Lanneville 
felt the utmost reluctance to part with his 
little Natalie, but he dared not resist. His 
wife regretted her loss, but was pleased to 



think her chHd would be a spouse of Christ,) 
and perhaps an abbess. Augustus and Ce>- 
leste, thought it a very natural stepv 

The day for Natalie's departure afrived. 
and she entered the carriage with her parents 
Mnd Father Antoine. A turn in the road 
showed her for the last time, the home of 
her youth. The morning sun was now 
shining down over the shelving roof, as 
brightly and calmly, as if the hearts of all 
it hud sheltered were peaceful and happy. 
Every thing was motionless except when the 
gentle breeze agitated the lii^ht foliage of the 
lofty Pican trees, and cast their flickering 
shadow over the house and lawn. ' Home of 
my childhood, farewell !' sighed Natalie, 
' moments of bliss whieh there lingered 
around me, adieu^^herished Celeste — ador- 
ed Augustus, years, tedious years, will pass 
unsoothed by your loved presence.' Her 
self-command was gone, and Natalie sank 
back in the carriage, gave way to her grief in 
a passionate flood of tears. 

And now that Celeste had succeeded in 
her treacherous designs, was she possessed 
of the happiness she sought to obtain at 
the expense of another's ? Alas, no. A con- 
stant remembrance of the deception which 
she had used towards Augustus, and remorse 
for the abiding suflerings of the unrepining 
Natalie, embittered all her plensure and in 
jured her temper. To sooth her irritated 
feelings, she entered in all the dissipations of 
New Orleans, and poor Augustus soon found 
all his visions of domestic happiness, were 
in danger of perishing forever. 

In the meanwhile, the heroic Natalie was 
preparing to enter into her noviciate. She 
struggled hard to suppress her grief, and 
raise her thoughts from earth, to her lieav 
enly honic. It was natural for one so young 
to feel very sad, when she reflected ou her 
preseut lonely life, and the happiness which 
was once before her. Sometimes, as she 
thought of her happy young days— of all she had 
loved and lost, in spite of reason and reli- 
gion, melancholy would reign in her heart 
While she sat in one of these sad musing 
moods, her eye fell on a group of negroes 



who were working in a cotton press near 
Mad. de Clairville's at New OHeans, where 
she was for the present. ' What situation 
can be more wretched than that ofthese slaves^ 
torn from their homes, and forced to spend 
their days in laboriiig for others. While 
singing their national songs they Yorget their 
sorrows**^tlieir distant home and friends 
are before them, and cheered by the illusion, 
they perform the most painful tasks without a 
murmur. Let me profit by the lesson before 
me.' As she spoke, a negro commenced in 
recitative, a wild African air, while the rest 
all joined in the chorus. This rude, melody 
soothed the excited feelings of Natalie, and 
her tranquillity was in a measure restored. 

The next morning, she was aroused by an 
unusual noise in the streets. Guns were 
(iring, tlie bells ringing, and the tramp of 
many footsteps sounded along the walics. 

< Is it so Ute ? Can it be the hour of mass ? 
Get up, Sabina, and see what is the occasion 
of all this tumult.' 

* I don know, Missee,* said the negress, 
*' the street seem live wid peo^^e, dey all 
look troubled, someting de matter.' 

Natalie threw her dressing gown around 
her. and looking out by the dim light of early 
dawn, she beheld the street filled with men- 
some running past with guns on their should- 
ers, others collected together talking in a 
violent manner, while from every window, 
heads dressed with bandana handkerchiefs* 
were seen calling to the passers, to know the 
cause of this commotion. But whet struck 
her moBU were groups of half naked men, 
women and children, some weeping and. 
shrinking together in corners, and others 
knocking at the doors to obtain admission. 
At that moment, there was a thundering 
knock at their own door. Monsieur de 
Clairville looked out and asked what was the 
matter. 

* Get up,' s'»id a voice, • the slaves have 
risen on the plantations and are murdering 
and burning all before them. You must 
take some ofthese poor flying wretches into 
your house.* 

* Oh God ! Augustus,' exclaimed thc hor* 
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tor struck Natalie, and fell back in the arms 
of her woman. 

« Oh Missee,' sobbed Sabina, uhile she 
bathed the temples of her mistress, * I fear 
our people join wid'em. Ugly Quinibo w ill — 
when Missee Celeste hub^iin whip, I ofeii 
hear*im sny hehab his rcveiii^e one flese days/ 

* Oh, Sabina/ exclaimed the half distracted 
girl, * dress mc quickly, I goto die with them/ 

M. de Clairville knocked at the door of the 
chamber, * I go to join the troops,' he said, 
• and protect Le Bocage, if I can ; but )0u 
cannot remain here alone, as they may rise 
in the city and attack the houses. Sacre. 
dieu ! there is a knot of those venomous 
black snakes gathering opposite now ; come, 
get r^ady and go with my wife to the Convent, 
which can be defended/ 

* I go with you,* said Natalie. 

* With me— pray why/ 

' J cannot stay here. The idea of what 
they may b(f suficring, maddens me. I shall 
not survive them« and wish to die witli them. 
I may be of some use in succoring tlie 
wounded/ 

* Nonsense, child !' 

But the calmness with which she spoke, 
and the look of ' high resolve and constancy,* 
which shone. in the eyes of Natalie, showed 
him she wodd not remain behind. 

* Let her go,* said Madame de Clairville, 
who had been silently looking on, ' it is her 
Suint*s day, and who knows j)ut Saint Nata- 
lie may have inspired her/ 

In an instant more, a carriage drove 
furiously up to the door, and M. de CUiir- 
▼iUe banded out the females of the de Bourg 
family. On entering the house, the young 
ladiee immediately fainted, while the mother 
and grand-mother gave way to violent lament- 
ations. 

* Oh such a scene !^-oh,*iRoi» dieUy what 
savages! They called poor dear M. de 
Bourg out of his bed, saying the sugar-house 
was on lire, aud when he went out, he was 
butchered — the house was attacked but de 
fended by some (aiihful slaves, who put us in 
the carriage. Oh, my husband !— oh, my 
pretty house, they burnt it to the ground !— 
oh, my father— my plate — uiy jewels,' re- 
sounded from all the ladies by turns. 

After they were somewhat composed, they 
re-entered the carriage, and with Mad. de 
Clairville, drove to the Convent. M. de Clair 
ville and the distracted Natalie, who was a 
good horse-woman, mounted their horses, 
joined a troop of armed citizens, and rode 
out of town. The roads were filled with 
troops, and bodies of hastily armed men, of 
all descriptions. Ail the plantations near the 
city were deserted. As they advanced far- 
ther, dismiil traces of savage revenge were 
plainly to be seen. The devastation was 
much l«ss, liowever, titan they coiUd have 



expected, for although the plot was well 
contrived, and the leaders bold and active, yet 
those poor wretches soon lost coonnand over 
themselves, in consequence of resorting im- 
I mediately to the wine cellars. Here they 
'were found dressed in their master's clothes, j 
lying in groups around the flowing casks and i 
empty bottles of the choicest wines, com-f 
'pleiely intoxicated, where these deluded 
: l)eings were executed by the justly enraged 
, populace, on the spot. Natalie w as spared 
'these sights, as she remained outside, con- 
juring de Clairville to ride on to Le Bocage. 
!Soon after, loud shouts and firing, were 
heard at a distance before them. 

* Ah, ha ! they are at it,* cried the men, 
they have found the black devils — on— on— 

leCs see the fun/ 

Spu»^ were in every horse's side— they 
dashed on, and were soon in sight of the 
! combatants. A band of negroes, some array- 
ed in their master's clothes— others clothed 
with only a ruffled shirt, and French uniform 
coat, torn from the back of some murdered 
Frenchman, were fast retreating before a 
company of soldiers. A few of the band 
which last came up, liastened to join the fray, 
but the remainder, the most of whom, like 
de Clairville, were merchants, had never 
been in such scenes before, and seeing the 
slaves were driven in tlie marsh, where they 
could not be long pursueil, prudently deter- 
mined to remain where they were. The 
conflict was soon over. Some of the wretch- 
ed blacks perished in the stvanip, and the 
others were taken prisoners. The severed 
heads of tliose A Iricans secured alive, were 
placed upon poles, and carried in front of 
the little army, a bloody and appalling ensign, 
which struck terror ta.ihe hearts of tl>e 
already repentavt negroes. ^ 

At last Natalie had the happiness of behold- 
ing the house of her foster parents. Every 
door and window was closed, except one of 
the latter, out of which, a group of negroes 
were apparently parleying with a band of 
armed ruffians below. 

* See,' exclaimed Natalie, * the faithful 
house slaves are defending the family aj^ainst 
those belonging to the plantation. We are 
unseen — go around through that grove ol 
cypress and live oul^ trees, you may surprise 
them/ 

As the men stole off silently, Natalie crept 
along under the trees aud shrubs, until she 
trained the garden. She stoic fearfully to 
wardj the house and soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing a window opened and Cora, Celes- 
te's woman, beckoned her to approach. In a 
few minutes she was in the presence of her 
fondly loved friends. Her appearance caused 
joy and astonishment in all, except Celebte^— 
she gazed wildly on her. 

* Ua ! Natalie,* she exclaimed, • have you 



come in this, my dying hour, to reproach mtf 
with my deceit towards yoa. You are jrc- 
venged, and he will be yours again/ 

' Alas how her mind wanders,' said her 
mother, * the poor child insists on it, she im 
the cause of this insurrection, as she has 00 
uften ordered the punishment of Quimbo, 
who is at the head of it, and this has almost 
taken her reason from her. But dearest 
daughter, abandon this idea/ 

The family were prisoners in this room, as 
all the house slaves were not favorably incli- 
ned towards them, and had not yet determined 
what to do. Mons. and Mad. de LanneviHe 
had been always kind and just towards them, 
but the imperious conduct of Celeste had 
excited tiieir wrath, and notlung would satisfy 
them but her blood. 

The*room where tlis fawily were contf oed, 
opened into a front one, to which were as- 
sembled the house slaves, who advised tbem 
to keep concealed, and by ns neans attsnpt 
to escape, as they would be sertainly taken 
and murdered, as it was a miracle tkmt Nata- 
lie escaped unseen. They were in a crttical 
situation, for the fidelity of the slaves was 
fast ebbing before the arguments of ibos* 
assembled without, aud the seducing views 
held out to them. 

Natalie had not been in the room roatiy 
minutes, before the deep yells of negroes, 
the oaths of the Americans, and the war 
cries of the Frenchmen, arose arotmd tliem; 
in one deafening, dreadAil soand, and told 
them the fight had commenced. Angnsttis 
gnashed his teeth, * oli, that I were among 
them,' he said, and fly'mg to the door, shook 
it with all his strengiti, but h was fastened 
beysnd his power, and slowly and reluetandy 
lie retreated by liis side of Celeste. Her 
:igitatton was extreme, and tbrowim^ hersetf 
on the floor, she buried her t^ce in her 
fatlier's lap and sobbed violently. The old 
gentleman's tears mingled with those of his 
daughter, but convinced his last hour had 
arrived, he struggled for composure, and sat 
quietly in his chair. His wife was beside 
him, pale with terror, busily telling her 
beads, and reciting her J^^, Nstaltei 
wlmse feelings were wrought up to an unnat- 
ural pitch of excitement, stood calm and 
inotiouless, but watchful. The emotion of 
Augustus could not be repressed. Likes 
caged lion, he paced up and down, incessant- 
ly, the narrow space allowed Imn, while the 
frowning brow and clenched fist, told of the 
stormy passions which worked wkbm. 

At that moment, a loud harsh voice was 
heard haranguing, in the African langsage. 

* Oh, Madame !' cried one of the womes, 
* dere ugly Quiinbo, who dirab in ds wmder.* 

•What does he say,' asked Auguattw 
eagerly. 

• He tcU'em, dey are wesjk soul slave— day 
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cowardi traitor, stand an look on while dere 
broder fight.' H© eay, • you waat to twist 
tobacco, and plant rice all you day ?-»you 
want to be whip— to be bruised like sugar 
cane ?— you, who were some of you, sons ol 
furisees in your own land,' 

Celeste arose and threw herself in her 
husband's arms-*' 'Tis the last time !' she 
«aid. Augustus pressed her to him in silent 
9gouy. 

* Now be tell^em a big band of white sol- 
diers coHMn, dey nius rush out, kill dem who 
fight MOW, and den all together attack de 
o4er8, but ,be say, inus leave no traitor 
behind*-kill em all in de house.' 

* Must we all die like rats in a hole,' said 
Augustus despandingly, • the devils have dis- 
armed nie.' 

* There is a pistol, said NaUKc, • take i 
Augustus.' 

Again the African was heard, and the agony 
of the negro woman, showed she was listen- 
ing to something dread (ill. 

• What «ays he now.' 

• Oh he say, bring out the imperious 
Ceksts^-the tryannic M:idame Warren, who 
dared whip Quimbo for noOung. Let her 
die first r 

The yells of the slaves, told the agonized 
listeners, the Afriean^s eloquence had pre- 
vailed. The door was burst open, and the 
furniture which had been piled against it, 
knocked down, but not before Natalie had 
' put on the hat and veil of Celeste, which Jay 
on the table, and threw her satin cloak 
•round her, which completely conceited her 
form and dress. Slie presented herself at 
cbe door as they entered, and was dragged 
otti in the other room. In the middle, stood 
a savage looking negro, whose gKstening 
«nake-like eyes, shone with an expression of 
the mnst diabolical malignity.— *Over his 
dress of negro ck»th, be wore an uniform 
co0t« and on his head, a cocked hat, both 
belonging to Mr. de Lanneville, while dag- 
gers, pistols, and knives were stuck in his 
girdle. He now stepped forward to fulfil his 
Uoody intentions, anotlier negro held him 
back saying— 

^ Fero and his band are defeated. The 
^litts men have united and ^iU soon attack 
us. Come ! quick to the swamp, or we are 
taken !' 

• I will have my revenge first,' he said, 
grinning horribly. He tore the hat from his 
vidimus head as if to enjoy her dying ago- 
nies, but at the sight of the face of Natalie, he 
started back, a^d then dashing; her to the 
floor, sprang over her, and rushed into the 
room in search of Celeste. Tlie senses of 
Natalie had been stunned by the blow, and 
when she recovered she found lierself once 
more in her bed-room, while a negro woman 
was watching over her. 



' Where is Celeste,' slie asked. 

• Madame Warren is dead,' was the melan- 
choly reply. 

Natalie fell back in so deep a swoon, that 
the terrified Cora thought she would never 
recover again, and when she did revive, the 
j^rief and despair with which she mourned for 
her beloved Celeste-^the friend of her youth 
made her attendant fear the delirium from 
which she had just recovered, would return 
again. 

•Me glad you come, Mamsell Natalie. 
Every body sorry when you went away. 
Mamsell Celeste neber de same afterwards. 
She cross to all — our slaves neber would 
rise if she nohabem whip.' 

• I could not save her,' mourned the un- 
happy girl, • why did he not kill me instead 
of her.' 

• But you save all de rest. When Quimbo 
stab Missee Celeste, her husband shoot him 
wid your pistol. When Quimbo die, all de 
oders give up, and de soldiers chase away an 
kill de rest.' 

• Where are Mons. and Mad. de Lanne- 
ville.' 

• Mas83 in bed sick. Missee tell me to 
let her kiK>w when you wakee.' Cora left the 
room. 

Natalie lay plunged in the most gloomy 
reflections, mourning that all she had done, 
had been in vain, when some one pronounced 
her name. She turned,and beheld Augustus. 

• Oh Natalie !— injured girl ! — I come to 
thank you for your eflorts for my happiness 
Celeste loved you truly, Natalie, although her 
conduct did not show it.' 

• What mean you Augustus.' 

• My poor Celeste, before she died, did 
you ample justice, and revoked all she had 
once told me regarding you. Natalie ! for 
give me for ever doubting you— believe me, 
my heart has ever been yours, and I never 
should have deserted you, had I not been 
deceived.' 

• Generous Celeste ! — oh that I could have 
died for you !' 

^ When you, with such true friendship, 
oflered yourself as a sacrifice, instead of 
Celeste, I rushed after — the door was crowd- 
ed with slaves. While I was struggling 
through, I heard a sliriek from my poor 
wife, and turned, but it was too late ! The 
deed was done, and the murderer stood with 
his bloody weapon before me to plunge into 
my heart. I shot him with your pistol, Nata- 
lie.' Augustus could scarcely restrain his 
tears while he continued : * Poor Celeste was 
lying 0J1 the floor and her distracted mother 
was endeavoring to stop tlie life's bloofl, which 
was flowing out fast. We carried her to her 
room, where she only lived long enough to 
tell me all. 

• I should have been happier,* Celeste said, 



• had I not have |>erniitted Natalie*s genor* 
ous sacrifice, for remorse poisoned all my 
joy. Tell Natalie, I loved and blessed her 
tiien, and bless her now. But this agitates 
you too much,' continued Augustus, * I 
should not have told you this in your weak 
state.' 

In a few minutes Natalie had the happiness 
of being again pressed to tlie bosom of her 
wretched foster mother, who fervently thank- 
ed Heaven, that all she loved had not been torn 
from her. She led her to the bed of the 
suffering father, but tlie poor old man knew 
her not. For many days he spoke not, and 
smiled not, but lay gazing upwards as if 
piercing the heaven, in search of his beloved 
daughter. 

The next day Augustus whispered to Na- 
talie, all was now ready if she wished to see 
her murdered friend for tlie last lime. She 
took the arm of Augustus, and summoning 
all her fortitude, entered the room. The 
;$un was entirely excluded from the chamber 
o( death, which was however as brilliant and 
gay, as if decked for a ball. The walls were 
tiu*ig with wreaths of roses, and the floor 
strewed with flowers— while the soft light of 
the large wax tapers shone down on the 
high-talented and lovely Celeste, glittering in 
lier richest attire, and covered with flowers. 
Her face was so white, and her features so 
well defined, that she might have been taken 
for some marble figure, sculptured for a 
monument. 

* Lovely but unhappy Celeste,* thought 
Augustus, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ' In that dress I first called her mine. 
Motionless, and passionless, as she now 
seems, that form charmed all by its grace and 
beauty— from under those pale, closed lids, 
once shone put the fire of wit and intelligence 
— and those colorless lips opened to sounds 
as sweet as ever charmed the ear of man. 
But of what ava'd ? All this brilliancy and 
loveliness covered an erring heart, as those 
gay flowers, and splendid apparel conceal 
the death wound — let her errors, however, he 
forgotten, since they sprang from Mve for me.' 

Natalie in the meanwhile, was leaning with 
clasped hands, over the insensible form of 
her she had so loved. As the tears fell from 
her eyes, they rolled unheeded, ^ver the 
pale, cold cheek of Celeste, and brpughl the 
harrowing conviction to her heart,* that she, 
whom she Imd loved with so much devoied- 
ness, would never smile, or move again— all 
her sia.hs, all her tears, would never recall 
her. With a deep sob, Natalie fell in the arms 
of Augustus, who bore her from the dis- 
tressing scene. 

The house and plantation of Le Bocage, 
had sutt'ered much from the insurrection, 
and the beautiful garden had been destroyed. 
While the necessary repairs were going oo. 
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Monsieur de LaDneville, resolved on travel- 
ing, hoping change of scene, might relieve 
his poor wife, who was fast sinking under the 
dreadful affliction which had lately riven her 
heart. In consequence of their urgent 
solicitation, Natalie, now their only child, hnd 
renounced her resolution of entering the con- 
vent, and consented to accompany them. 
Augustus WHS also of the |)arty, for they 
looked on him as a son, and entreated him 
not to leave them. The unhappy funiil) 
embarked for Europe, where they spent two 
years in traveling. In revisiting; his old 
friends and the scenes of his youth, Monsieur 
de Lanneville by degrees recovered his tran- 
quillity, but the bereaved mother sank under 
her grief, and was laid in the tomb of the de 
Lannevillfs. When Natalie agnin revisited 
the shores of her loved Mississippi, she came 
as the happy and cherished bride of her 
beloved Augustus. The poignant grief which 
had once agitated their hearts for the loss of 
the beautiful Celeste, had subsided — she 
dwelt in their memories, as some brilliant 
meteor, which had flashed before their eyes, 
and then was lost forever. £. R. S. 

For tbe Rural Repository. 

Mj AdFCBtHret* 

PART VI. 

It was with a more gloomy countenance 
than Talbot usually wore that . he left the 
island. As I could not attribute the sedate- 
ness of his features to fear, I concluded it 
was love, an opinion in which I was confirm- 
ed, as he sung the following song. 

* Farewell I Farewell ! the voice you hear. 

Has left its last soft tone with you,— 
Its next mast join the seaward cheer, 
Aad shout among the-shouUog crew. 

* The accents which I scarce could form 

Beneath your frowns couirollhig check. 
Must give tbe word abgve the storm, 
To cut the mast and clear the wreck. 

« The timid eye I dared not raise,— 
The hand that shook when pressed to thino— 

Must point the guns upon the chase,— 
Must bid the deadly cuUass shine. 

' To aU I love, or hope, or fear,— 

Honor, or own a long adieu I 
To all that life has soft and dear, 

Farewell ! save memory of you !• 

On arriving at the ship we found that her 
position had been altered. She now lay in 
the bay of Botafogo. She had undergone a 
very agreeable change in her appearance. 
Her weather beaten aspect had vanished, 
her sides were freshly painted, her riggintr 
taught, her ropes neatly coiled down, and the 
deck white and polished, for Mr. Butler had 
kept the men, holystoning, scraping, scrub- 
bing, swabbing and 8weepin<5, and breaking 
out the hold every minute of tlie Captain's 
absence— >With her sharp wedge like bow, 
light and airy model, and raking masts she 
seenied mors a thing of air than of the sea. 



Mr. Rebus met the Captain as he stepped 
aboard, and taking him aside, appeared to be 
communicating something of importance, if 
that inference might be drawn from the 
solemn visages of both. This conversation 
ended, Captain Talbot ordered his boat again 
to be manned, and said to Mr. Butler as he 
went over the side. * Fm going ashore a 
short time with Mr. Rebus. D'ye see that 
Brazilian schooner astern ? that's her with 
the spring cable,' pointing to a long, low ves- 
sel, shewing the Brazilian flag, with six teeth 
of a side. * Keep your eye on that vessel. 
Sir. By the way, you came to with the lar- 
board anchor, I believe ? How many fathoms 
chain are you veered to ?' • Thirty, Sir.' 

* Very good. Sir, call the hands, and heave 
short directly. See that all the running 
ringing is ready for a start, and the moment 
they furl their awnings, shew your fore top- 
sail. I shall have a man oo the lookout and 
be aboard of you at once. Shove ofl*. Der- 
rick.' The flrst mate now hastened to 
comply with his superior's directions. The 
anchor was speedily hove short, the topmen 
sent aloft to see the running rigging ready 
for working, and one of the men who did the 
duty of quartermaster held the glass, and kept 
a sharp lookout on the schooner which still 
lay motionless astern. I now found an 
opportunity to inquire of Mr. Butler the 
occasion of this sudden and early move 
ment. * III tell you all I know about it,* 
said the first mate. * Some half dozen of the 
schooner's men have deserted, and they sus- 
pect, perhaps rightly, that we have them 
aboard. They mean to let us get well out at 
sea, where the men will have no chance of 
escape or concealment and then overhaul us, 
Besides this, they suspect us of being enga- 
ged in the liberation of Ballcz !' * But why has 
the Captain gone ashore?* 'There's a small 
shipment of specie and somepapers in charge 
of a gentleman who resides at the Praya do 
Flamengo. It ou^ht to have been aboard 
before, but we did'nt expect to sail so Soon.' 

* If you please. Sir' said the man with the 
^lass, • the schooner is furling her awnings.* 
' Ah, so she is. Lay aloft my lads, and 
loose the fore-topsail. Spring, my hearties.* 
Away went the men up the fore rigging like 
squirrels, and lay out upon the yard with an 
activity which shewed they understood the 
necessity of exertion. * The Captain is 
coming off. Sir,' said the quartermaster, 
again stepping up, and touching his hat. 

* Give me the glass' Siiid Butler, * sure enough, 
and they*ve got the money, that's right.' 

* All ready. Sir,' sung out a voice from the 
fore top. ' Let fall, then, sheet home. Now 
tumble out of that top, every soul of you, and 
sec if you can't get the anchor at the bows and 
fished before the Captain's alongside. Car- 
penter, are all the capstan bars aft ?' « AU aft, | 



Sir.' * Ship them then at once. Man the 
capstan bars, my men. Send up that draoken 
fifer, Tom, and let him phiy Yankee Doodle. 
That's h. Roond with yoa men, round wich 
yoo cheerily. Heave, and she must eome* 
Walk her up, my Hids, walk her up. Wbtit 
are you doing there yon black rased, leaning 
your whole weight on that bar. Cook, 
steward, come out of the cabin, yoa yelloir, 
sneaking scoundrels and bear a hand on deck 
here. By the Lord, the schooner's hokchig 
her topsails. Do you mean to lose this fioo 
land breeze, you long, Inbberly villains. Do 
you mean to sleep in jail to night, jrou poor, 
};ood for nothing devils P This last exhorts- 
tion seemed to have the desired effect, sod in 
a few minotes the anchor was at the larboard 
cathead, and amid the general confbaion 
Capuin Talbot and his bOats crew came 
aboard. 'Man the topsail balliardn, hoist 
away' and up went the topsail yarde to 
the inspiring tones of the ^(e^ the mIb 
catching the fresh breeze from the Isnd, and 
the ship already beginning to feel its inflaence, 
and dashing the smooth water in mimie waves 
from her bows. The jib was set« and then 
came the orderi ' Lay aloft, and loose top- 
gallant sails. Let fall. Sheet home. Hoist 
away.' Next tbe royals, the lower, topmast, 
and topgallant studding sails wtre expended 
to the wind, and in a short space of time we 
were again tossing upon tbe heavy swells of ^m 
open sea. 

* The schooner sails well' observed T^dkol, 
as the pursuing vessel eame full in sight, 
emerging from tbe month of the harbor, ber 
light, tapering upper masts bending benestb 
their load of canvass,* * heavens I bow sbe 
tears through it, and this cannot be ber best 
point of sailing either. If the wind shonM 
haul round, we may find oar match.' * WeH 
Sir, what then P said Butler. » Why, we 
must fight her, that's all, and if we do, tbere*s 
an end to our market in tbe Brazils. No, no^ 
let's get •away if we can. Mr, Rebus, we'll 
see what our speed is, if yoa please. Hold 
the reel, Davis.' The log was thrown, aad k 
appeared that we were dashing ahead at tbe 
rate of nine and a half knots. * Go forward, 
and to the gangways, Mr. Rebus, and see thai 
there are no ropes towing overboard. I 
think we hold our own, Butler ?* • Hold onr 
own. Sir, we're leaving her every minute.* 
* Sail ho !' shouted the msn aloA ! * Where 
away?' < Right ahead. Sir.' •What does 
she look like.' ^ She's square rigged, a ship 
[ think. Sir, before the wind.' * Outward 
bound, like ourselves, I suppose,' said tbe 
Captain. * Mr. Butler, that ship may help us 
out of this scrape. At all events we mast 
overhaul her, if it is possible. If tbe wind 
doesn't lull, we're safe.' But tbe wind, alas, 
like some coquet^sh damsel seems to deKgbt 
in iDcoDStaucy to those who are most akt^ 
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Oereljr desirous of her favors, and in the 
^present instance grew less and less strong. 
The schooner which before had been drop- 
pine astern now took advantage of the light 
sirs and was approaching us with what I con- 
sidered a very unnecessary degree of speed. 
At two bells in the first dog watch she was 
sboot three mile's from us. The wind then 
freshened a little, and we held on for about 
two hours without any perceptible difference 
in our relative positions. In the mean time 
we were rapidly gaining on the ship which 
had been reported ahead of us, and by dark 
were within hailing distance, She proved to 
be an American merchantman, and was a 
vessel of about the burthen of the Traveler. 
As our own gallant ship passed swiftly by 
her, Talbot said • Now, Gentlemen, tve hnve 
one more chance of escape. Ah, the wind*8 
dying away, that^s bad again.' Although the 
sky was considerably overcast, we had not 
ranged ahead of the merchantman more than 
half a mile when the wind entirely lulled, and 
a dead calm ensued. The night was of pitchy 
darkness, and it soon came on to rain with 
steadiness and violence. Good Lord ! how 
it did rain that night. No wind, no lightning, 
no thunder; but the floodgates of Heaven 
were opened, and down poured a deluge that 
would have made even old Noah glad of an 
umbrella. All hands were on deck, but 
Captain Talbot had ordered them to stand 
stock still, and not a whisper or a footfall 
eould be heard. I could scarcely discern the 
form of the Captain near whom I stood. An 
hour thus clasped, when suddenly a brilliant 
rocket shot up, seemingly from the surface 
of the sea, soaring with hs blazing train 
towards the black pall of clouds which hung 
overhead, and then scattering its bright stars 
amid the devouring gloom. *Bad weather 
for fireworks' muttered the Captain, * but we 
sliall soon have an explanation of that. 
Hark !' A furious tumult came from the 
direction of the American merchantman, then 
the solitary report of a cannon, succeeded by 
the sharp and irregular roar of musketry.' 
•They're waking up the wrong passenger* 
observed Butler. . It was indeed so. Tbe 
8ehooner*s boats had been sent to attack the 
Traveler, hot from the darkness of the night, 
and ignorance of our situation had boarded 
the merchantman. A few minutes elapsed, 
when the firing ceased, but the shouts, curses 
and screams continued, as if half the fiends 
of Hell were holding a midnight revel upon 
the waters. * They're at it with the cutlass 
now' said Talbot ^ the Yankee must think he's 
beset by a pirate. Hurrah, don't you feel 
the breeze, Butler,' continued the Captain 
capering about the deck like a boy, as the 
sails began to fill with the reviving wind, and 
the ship, like a freed prisoner, dashed joy- 
outAy on before its fresben'mg impulse, 



* Have the drum and fife on deck at once, 
Sir. That's it. Now play the Rogues 
March, you rascals. Three cheers, my lads. 
Loud, so they can- hear. you.' Long and 
heartily were those cheers given, the main 
brace was spliced, and the Traveler ploughed 
her way onward with new velocity. The next 
morning, two distant specks, jvhich might 
have been taken for the wings of a sea gull« 
were all that was visible of the ship and 
schooner. 

I will return to Ballez who during the chase 
had been confined in one of the state rooms 
of the cabin. It was impossible to obtain 
from him any coherent statement of the 
events which had preceded and occasioned 
his imprisonment, but Captain Talbot had 
ascertained from a gentleman in Rio, as well 
as from papers found upon the person of the 
lunatic, his melancholy story. In early life 
he had become attached to a young Brazilian 
lady of beauty, wealth, and family. He was 
only one among a crowd of admirers, and 
though exceeding them all in personal attrac- 
tions, and a high and chivalrous sense of 
honor, his indigence as well as his profession 
presented an insuperable bar to his hopes. 
Nevertheless the young lady shewed in her 
conduct towards him, that expediency is a 
doctrine which little troubles the heart of a 
woman in her affairs of love. She returned 
his attachment with all that fervor which in 
the sunny south distinguishes the * grand 
passion,' and so evident was this to her 
suitors that their number dwindled away till 
but two remained to dispute the pretensions 
of Ballez to her hand. These two however 
were powerful competitors. The one was 
Pedro de Silva a rich and distinguished Bra- 
zilian, the other, Mattia, an Italian student 
who had resided many years in Rio. Of 
this student I will only say that under the 
guise of sanctity he was a thorough man of 
the world, which is another name for a 
selfish, deceitful and revengeful being, one 
who smiles when his heart aches, and stabs 
with a kiss. In despite however of this 
powerful opposition Ballez thrived well iii 
his suit, and ere he was obliged by his busi- 
ness to leave R'to on a distant cruise the 
young Brazilian had promised him her heart. 
They parted and circumstances prolonged bis 
absence from Rio for nearly two years. At 
length he returned. The first person he met 
upon the quay was Mattia. He scarcely knew 
him, for he was habited in the dress of a 
padrt, 'Ha! Mattia! turned priest?* said 
Ballez, as he extended his hand, 'I thought 
your sedateness would bring you to it at last. 
Why, man, you've grown thin, pale; you 
study too much.' ' And you too. Captain,' 
replied the priest with a sinister smile *' you 
too may grow thin and pale when you know 
all that has happened in your absence.' 



* All that has happened ? don't begin to talk 
in parables already, good Mattia. What has 
happened, pray. A Revolution, an earth- 
quake, or what?* * Oh, no. Captain, but the 
lady'—* The lady ! Anua ! what of her ? 
speak man for God's sake, but tell me not 
that she is dead or by'—* Oh no, Captain, be 
calm, be calm, she's only married.' These 
last words were uttered in a voice as low, 
and sweet as that in which one would whisper 
peace and hope to the dying, and yet as the 
priest turned away from Ballez, the mcmth 
that breathed them was curled in a triumphant 
and Satanic grin of scorn. The news that 
he communicated were indeed truej but Ire 
avoided speaking of his own agency in pro- 
ducing the result. Filled with jealousy of 
Ballez he had circulated a report of his death, 
and the father of the young lady had compel- 
led her to give her hand to de Silva. This 
was a new disappointment to Mattia, for he 
himself expected to be the favored rival. 
The flame of revenge now burned as fiercely 
in his bosom as had that of love. Alas! an 
opportunity was soon presented for its full 
gratification. 

I cannot say that when Ballez received the 
priest's inteHigenoe,he turned away in hopeless 
despondency of spirit. No, he was made of 
sterner stuflf. He struggled, resolutely, nobly 
to conquer himself. He determined to think 
no more of his love or his mortification. 
Perhaps he would have succeeded when 
chance once more threw Mattia in his way. 
The priest, came forward with a cheerful 
countenance. * Good news, Ballez, good 
news, I have seen her.' * Seen her, who do 
you mean, Mattia ? not Anna ?' 

• Yes Anna Morella, my lucky captain ; or 
in other words, I have seen de Silva's wife, 
she wishes to meet you to night, she loves you 
more than ever.' 

* Tempt me not, Mattia, she is another's. 
Honor, religion forbids me ever to see her 
again. Shame ! Mattia ! you a minister of 
virtue and preaching up vice.' 

< Virtue and vice !' said the priest with a 
sneer. * Pretty words for a kidnapper. 
Thank God, there are other marriages than 
those prescribed by human laws, marriages 
of the heart. There is another Priest beside 
him who wears the surplice. That priest 
is nature. Whom God hath joined, let not 
man put asunder. And nature is God acting 
in his creation. Whom nature hath not united 
are not married. She hath given to every 
thing an appropriate fitness for its object. , 
The drop quietly mingles with its sieierdrop* 
cloud with cloud, and the flowers hold a 
mysterious yet harmonious fellowship. And 
thus, heart feels a yearning to heart and 
some inscrutable influence draws them toge- 
ther ; it is not beauty, it is not grace, these 
are but the fuel on which tbe inward flame m 
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fed. It 18 nature uniting those whom she de- 
signed for each other. Yoii sin if you resist her 
impulse. Be assured, good Ballez, I ask you 
to do nothing wrong. Anna wishes but to see 
you. to explain, to be reconcUed.' 

'Lcare me, Mattbi, I am not angry. I 
«n her friend, but no good can result from 
my ever seeing her again. I will not go.* 

♦This then. is your reply' said Mattia, in 
his 00ft, seducing tones. * But, Ballez, you 
must hate forgotten Anna. See, here is her 
■Mniature. Look at it Captain.* 

Captain Ballez took the miniature in his 
hands. It was a scene for a painter as he 
stood tliere, his high and noble cast of coun 
teiiance overshadowed while he viewed the 
beautiful face, his set lip gradually relaxing 
from its fixedness, his dark eye full of tender 
and melancholy feeling. A few paces from 
him was Mattia, bending slightly forward, his 
pale and intellectuul features expressive of 
intense interest and regarding BaUez with 
such a glance as the serpent fixes upon the 
charmed and trembling bird. The whole 
frame of the Spaniard shook with a violent 
tremor as be continued to gaze at the por- 
trait, something very like a tenr coursed 
down his dark eheek, and then Mattia spoke 
in a voice of perfect music. * Will you go, 
Ballez ? • I will* was the answer. * The^time 
sod place ?* * Go to the church df Our Lady 
of Glory to night, I wil( meet you there, then 
follow me.' 

Night came and Ballez repaired to the 
appointed rendezvous. Nearly two hours 
passed when a figure closely muffled in a 
cloak approached him. It was Mattia. * In 
that garden' said he, pointing to one directly 
opposite. *by the gateway, you will meet Anna. 
Do not hesitate. It is now too late.' * It is 
never too late to avoid evil ?* said his compan- 
ion. * I tell you it is no evil' replied the 
priest with great vehemence, * What matters 
her marriage? you love each other ! That is 
enough. There,I already see her figure. Go.' 
The priest retired and Ballez advanced to 
the garden. He opened the gate and entered. 
A light and graceful figure bounded funvard 
to meet him, and threw herself in his arms. 

O. P. B. 
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Thb diflCfngiiitaliod and learned Female, wtio i» Uie 
mtjeet of the following notice it the laine to whom a 
pension was granted by the reigning Britif li monarch, on 
the auggeftioD of Sir RoasaT Pkel, on the ramo day that 
m like was heatoWed, from Uie same source, upon Jjlmbs 
MoMVooMBftT, the Poet :— JWtf. Jntd. 

Vbfm Sonterrille, Uie k'eaiale 
AstroBomer. 

Tnifl lady is we believe a little over forty 
yearft of age. She was born in Scotland. 
When sthout fifteen years old, site happened 
to overhear her brother repeating at a school 
exsrelse tlie dewonstration of a proposition 



in geometry. Her attention was arrested, 
and her genius then felt the conscious impulse 
of its master spring. — She instantly procured 
a copy of Euclid, and found delight in explor- 
ing its pages. 

Sometime afterwards she inquired of 
professor PJayfair, if there would be any 
harm in a young lady studying Latin ? He 
asked her why she wished to study Latin. 
She replied, because I long to read Newton's 
* principiaJ 

He encouraged her to make the unusual, 
and as it was then thought, daring attempt. 
Besides the Latin, she is possessed of every 
modern scientific language, and is, without 
doubt, one of the very first astronomers of 
this age. Her name shining over England, 
together with that of La Place on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and Bowdich in America, 
constitutes the great constellation in astrono- 
mical science of the present day. 

How inscruable are the workings of genius ? 
Where it has not been kiudied by nature, no 
art ignites it. It is beyond the power of 
circumstances to quench its flame. Astron- 
omy and mathematics have found their most 
illustrious votaries in our times, not in the 
chairs of professorsliips with learned titles, 
and rich endowments — not in the silent re- 
treats of academical leisure — ^but in the 
legislative halls of revolutionary France, on 
the deck of an American merchantman, and 
amid the cares of the nursery ! 

A friend of ours, when visiting Mrs. Som- 
erville's family, happened to ask her husband 
what was contained in certain drawers he 
was opening. He replied, • Mrs. Somerville's 
diplomas.' She has received them from 
literary and scientific societies in all parts of 
the world except America ! 

The following anecdote will show the opin- 
ion entertained of her by La Place, witli 
whom she had long been in the habit of 
corresponding on scientific subjects. She 
has been twice married, first to a Mr. Glegg, 
and afterwards to Dr. Somerville, her pres- 
ent husband. These incidents of her do- 
mestic history were unknown to La Place, 
and he once told a friend that there were pro- 
bably but two women in the worid who could 
read his * Mtcanique Celeste,* one of them 
was Mrs. Glegg, the other Mrs. Somerville ! 

But besides her wonderful attainments in 
this department, Mrs. Somerville is an accom 
plished, scientific and practised musician, 
a first rate painter in oils, a learned chemist, 
and a thorough mineralogist and botanist ! 

At the same time ^his extraordinary 
woman is a pattern of social and .domestic 
virtue, discharging in a most exemplary 
manner every duty to her friends and family. 
Her society is delightful, her manners en-, 
gaging, and her heart evidently the abode of 
every amiable afiection and Christian grace. 
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The Hermit and the Tisioii. 

It is told of a religious recluse who io 
the early ages of Christianity, betook himself 
to a cave in Upper Eygpt, which in the times of 
the Pharaohs had been a deposiuiry for niuai* 
mies, tliat he prayed there, morning, noon amd 
night, eating only of the dates which some 
neighboring trees afforded, and drinking of 
the water of the Nile.^-At length the Hermit 
became weary of life and then he prayed still 
more earnestly. 

AAer thb, he one day fell asleep, and 
the vision of an angel appeared to him ia a 
dream, commanding him to arise and cue 
down a neighboring palm tree, and make a 
rope of its fibers, and after it was done the 
angel would appear to him again. The hermit 
riwoke and instantly applied himself to ob^ 
the vision. 

He traveled out from place to place, many 
days before he could procure an axe ; and 
during his journey he felt happier than he had 
been for many years.— His prayers were now 
short and few, but what thejr wanted in length 
and nnmber, they opt measured in fervencj. 

Having returned with an axe, he cut down 
(he tree ; and with much labor and assiduitjr 
during several days, prepared the fibers to 
make the rope ; and after a continuance of 
daily occupation for some weeks, completed 
the command. 

The vision that night appeared to the her- 
mit as promised and thus addressed him^ 
• You ate now no longer weary of life, but 
happy. — Know then that man was made for 
labor — and prayer is also his duty — the one 
as well as the otlier is esseutiHl to his well 
being. Arise in the morning, take the cord, 
and with it gird up thy loins, and go fortli 
into the world ; and let it be a memorial to 
thee of what God expects from man, if he 
would be blessed with happiness on earth.' 

Washington £.oved his Motlier. 

Immediatklt after the organization of the 
present government, Gen. JFashington re- 
paired to Fredericksburg, to pay his hiunble 
duty to his mother, preparatory to hie 
departure to New- York. An afip^ting sceee 
ensued. The son feelingly reniarked the 
ravages which a torturing disease had made 
upon the aged frame of his mother, and thus 
addressed her : 

* The people, madam, have been pleased, 
with the most flattering, unanimity, to elect 
me to the chief magistracy of the United 
States, but before I can assume the functions 
of my office, I have come to bid you an 
affectionate farewell. So soon as the public 
business which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arranging a new government, can be 
disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, aiid*^-> 
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Here the matron inierrupted him. — * You 
will see me no more. My great age and the 
disease that is fast a|iproaching my vitals, 
warn me that I shall not be long in this world. 
I trust in God, I am somewhat prepared for 
a beMer. But go, George, fulfil the high desti- 
nies which Heaven appears to assign you, go, 
my son, and mny that Heaveu*s and your 
niother*s blessing be with you always.'' 

The Presirtent was deeply affected. His 
head rested upon the shoulder of his parent 
whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled 
bis neck. That brow on which fame had 
wreathed the purest laurel, virtue ever gave 
to created man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. 
That look which could have awed a Roman 
Senate, in its Fabrican day, was bent in filial 
tenderness on the lime worn features of this 
venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recol- 
lections crowded upon his mind, as memory 
retracing scenes long past, carried him back 
to his paternal mansion, and the days of his 
youth ; and there the center of attraction was 
his mother, whose care, instruction, and 
dicipline had prepared him to reach the tem- 
pest height of laudable ambition ; yet how 
were his glories forgotten while he gaeed upon 
her from whom, wasted by time and malady, 
he must soon part to meet no more. 

The matron's predictions were true. The 
disease which had so lon^ preyed upon her 
frame, completed its triumph, anil she expi 
red at the age of eighty-five, confiding in the 
promises of immortality to the humble be- 
liever. 

Remember .this story, little children. 
Washington, you know, was a great man. I 
shall never expect to see any little boy 
become a great man, who does not love his 
mother. 

Few Things Impossible. 

* It is impossible,' said some one when 
Peter the great determined to set out on a 
f ay ag e of discovery, through the cold north- 
ern regions of Siberia, and over immense 
deserts ; bat Peter was not discouraged and 
the thing was done, 

• It is impossible,' said many, when they 
heard of n scheme of the good Oberlin's. To 
benefit his people, he had^determinedto open 
a communication with the high road to 
Stratsbnrg, so that the productions of de la 
Hoc he (his own village,) might find a market, 
Rocks were to be blasted, and conveyed to 
the banks of the river Brtfche, in sufficient 
quantity to build a wall for a road along hs 
banks, a mile and a half, and a bridge across 
it. He reasoned with his people, but still they 
thought it was impossible ; but he seized a 
pickaxe, put it across his shoulder, proceeded 
to «he spot, and tvent to work, and the peas- 
ants soon followed him with their tools. The 



road and the bridge were at length built, and 
to this day, the bridge bears the name of the 
* Bridge of Charity.* 

' It is impossible,' said some, as they 
looked at the impenetrable forests which 
covered the ragged flanks and deep gorges of 
Mount Pilatus in Switzerland, and hearkened ^ 
to the daring plan of a man named Rupp, to 
convey the pines from the top of the moun- , 
tain to the Lake of Lucerne, a distance of 
nine miles. Without being discouraged by 
their- exclamation, he formed a slide or 
trough of 24,009 pine trees, 6 feet deep ; and 
this slide, wliich was contemplated in 18 1£, 
was kept moist. Its length 44,000 English 
feet. It had been conducted over rocks< or 
along their sides, or over deep gorges where 
it was sustained by scafiblds ; and yet skill 
and perseverance overcame every obstacle, 
and the thing was done. The trees slid 
down from the mountai^is into the lake with 
wonderful rapidity. The large pines, which 
were one hundred feet long, ran through the 
space of eight miles and a third in about six 
minutes. 

A gentleman who saw this great work, 
says :— * Such was the speed with which a 
tree of the largest seize passed any given 
point, ihat he could only strike it once with' a 
stick as it rushed by, however quickly he 
attempted to repeat the blows. 

Say not hastily, then, of any thing, * It is 
impossible.' It may not be done in an 
hour, or a day, or a week, but perseverance 
will finally bring you to the end of it. ' Time 
and patience,' says a Spanish proverb, ' will 
turn a mulberi;y leaf into silk.' 

Kope* 

Hops b a pledge of glorious reflt 

To weary mortals given ; 
We cutUvate the (lower on eartli 

And reap the fhilt in heaven. 

What a solace to the care-worn arfd 
sorrow stricken bosom, is hope, sweet hope ! 
In the gloom of adversity and afflietion, 
heaven born hope whispers, in accents of 
peace, that rest and comfort are yet in store. 
It stimulates us to penetrate the deiTse 
clouds, which hover over us, and enjoy its 
promised good, while it is only in prospect. 
Misfortunes and disappointments encompass 
us about ; the heart is drear and desolate^ 
when hope, — angel of mercy,— steals into the 
desponding soul, and like the soft moon- 
beams upon the obscure paths of the forests, 
directs our course among flowery meads, and 
beside still waters. She not only strews her 
flowers in our pathway through this fluctua- 
ting world, but she points tc^he skies— to the 
blest abodes of peace, where the fulness of 
lier promised pleasure are realized. Surely 
the hope of rest in heaven is a pledge we will 
fondly cherish, a flower we will delight to 
cultivate, whose odor shall cherish us iu life 



and carry us on smoothly to the elysian fields, 
where we shall feast upon the fruit in full 
fruition.* 

AMERicjiirFsAsmfe (A Kewtuck.)— Wlien 
Mr. Gallot went through the United States 
with M'amselle d'Jeck, the celebrated ele- 
phant, he, one evening, was warm in his 
praises of the liospitaliiies and socialitiee of 
the mother country. Among otlier instances, 
he quoted one of the Rutland punch bowl, 
which, on the christening of the young 
marquis ivas built so Inrge, that a small boat 
was actually set sailing upon it, in which a 
boy sat, who ladled out the liquor.' *l 
guess,' said one of the company, * I've se'en 
a bowl that would beat that to immortal 
smash ; for at my brother's cbristeniog, the 
bowl was so deep, that when we young ones 
said it wam't sweet enou«:h, father sent a 
man down in a diving bell, to stir ii|) the 
sugar at the bottom.' 

I K50W a case in which the minister pray- 
ing over a child, apparently dying, said, * if it 
be thy will spare.' The poor mother*? soul 
yearning for her) beloved, exclaimed, • it 
must be his will, I cannot bear i/s,* The 
minister stopped. To the surprise of many 
the child recovered ; and the mother, after 
almost sufl*ering martyrdom by him while a 
stripling, lived to see him hanged before he 
was twenty-two years of age. Oh, it is good 
to say, • Not my will, but thy will, O Lord, 
be done.' 

TflE use of * your humble servant,' came 
first into England on the marriage of Qaeeo 
Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of France ; 
which is derived from voire ires humhie 
servittur. The usual salutation before that 
lime was : • God keep you,'—* God be with 
you.* And amongst the vulgar, * How dost 
do,' with a thump on the shoulder. 



Light. — A link boy asked Dr. Bogess, the 
preacher, if he would have a light, *No« 
child,' says the doctor, * I am one of the lights 
of the world,' I wish then,' replied the boy, 
' you was hung up at the end ofouraUey» 
for it is a very dark one.* 

liOtters Con$«aii|iv ReHilti«Bccs« 

Reetivtdmt tki» Qfice^ ending Wedneadt^ l€$t,d§dtKUng 
the amount ofPostrngepmid. 
G. P. P. Greenfield, M«. $1,00 ; N. D. M'Donoagb. N. Y. 
91,00; W.C. R. Newburgb, N. Y.91,00; & F. Ghent, 
N. Y. 91,00, M. A. Lanesborough, Ms. 93,00, A. C. S. 
Woodstock, Vt. 91,00. 



MARSIEm 

At Valatie, on the SIst ult. bv the Rev. Mr. Cmhioc, Mr. 
Nicholas Harder, to Miss Hannah eldest daugbter of 
WilUam Bain, Esq. all of the above place. ^ 



In Uiis city, on the 4th inst. Murjr, daughter oflStepbeii 
and Lucy Ann Hedges, aged S years. 

At the residence of Jeboiakim H. Plass, in Chatham, on 
the 30th ult. Maria £. Bertron, aged 13 years and 10 days. 
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ADDRBSSBD BT A TBAOHBB TO BIS PUPILS. 

Jf T youthful friends and pupils dear, 
Time, hurrying on with swift career, 

Her annual round has driven : — 
Another year is past and gone, 
And we are swiftly sailing on 

Towards an eternal heaven. 

t Then let us while in life's gay prime, 
Strive rightly to improve our time ; 

While seeds of knowledge sowing, 
Let* sscatterwith them virtue's seeds, 
And no imraoral, vicious weeds 

Within the mind leave growing. 

Upon life's theatre, our part. 
To act it with an upright heart, 

Oh let us never fear it ! 
And a high, envied seat to gain, 
Among the immortal sons of fame. 

Let's strive with manly spirit. 

Oh, may we spend our youthful days 
In walking in Religion's ways — 

Her sacred cause maintain it. 
That when at last we reach old age 
And backward look on Memory's page. 

No blot be found to stain it. 

RuBAL Babd. 

From Blackwood*s Magazine. 
Vlte Sister^* Graire. 

by a yovno lady. 

I had a little sister once, 

And she was passing fair ; 
Like twined links of the yellow gold 

Was the Waving of her hair. 

Her face was like a day in June, 

When all is sweet and still, 
And the shadows of the summer clouds 

Creep softly o'er the hilL 

Oh, my sister's voice — I hear it yet. 

It comes upon mine ear, 
Like the singing of a joyous bird, 

When the summer months are near. 

Sometimes the notes would rise at eve, 

So fairy like and wild. 
My mother thought a spirit sang, 

And not the gentle child. 

But then we heard the little feet 

Come dancing to the door, 
And met the gaze of brighter eyes 

Than ever spirit wore. 

And she would enter full of glee. 

Her long fair tresses bound 
With a garland of the simple flowers. 

By mountain streamlets found. 

She never bore the garden's pride. 

The red rose on her breast ; 
Our own sweet wild-flower loved 

The other wild-flowers best. 

Like them she seemed to cause no toil, 
To give no pain or care, 



But to bask and bloom on a lonely spot 
In the warm and sunny air. 

And oh ! like them as they come in spring. 

And with summer's fate decay, 
She passed with the sun's last parting smile. 

Prom life's rough path away. 

And when she died — 'neath an old oak tree 

My sister's grave was made ; 
For, when on earth, she used to love 

lu dark and pensive shade. 

And every spring in that old tree 
The song birds build their nests, 

And wild-flowers blow on the soft green turf^ 
Where dead my^sister rests : 

And the children of our village say 

That on my sister's tomb, 
The wild-flowers are the last that fade, 

And the first that ever bloom. 

There is no stone raised there to tell 

My sister's name and age, 
For that dear name in every heart 

Is carved on Memory's page. 

We miss her in the hour of joy. 
For when all hearts were light, 

There was no step so gay as hers. 
No eyes so glad and bright. 

We miss her in the hour of woe, 

For then she tried to cheer, 
And the soothing words of the pious child 

Could dry the mourner's tear. 

Even when she erred, we could not chide, 
For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much and sued 
For pardon from us all. 

She was too pure for earthly love — 
Strength to our hearts was given, 
' And we yielded her in her childhood's light, 
To a brighter home in heaven. A. G. 

IHy Birtlk-Day. * 

by moobb. 
*My birth-day !'— Whata different sound 

That word had in my youthful ears I 
And how, each time the day comes round, 

Less^and less white its msu-k appears ! 
JtVhen first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counu the shining links 

That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain. 

Who said, ' were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again. 

He would do all that he had done.' — 
Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mocked — of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 

Of wandering ^ter Love too far. 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my path- way for his star ! 
All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again. 
With power to add, retouch, efface 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 



How little of the past would stay I 

How quickly all should melt away-* 
All— but that freedom of the tnind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 

And kept till now unchangingly. 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 

Where Love's true light at last Pve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 

And comfortless, and stormy round 1 

First H^nUnff la Spriair* 

Bbxak from your chains ye lingering streaaii^ 
Rise, blossoms, from your wintry dream% 
Drear fields, your robes of verdure take, 
Birds, from your trance of silence wake, 
Glad trees, resume your lofty crown, 
Shrubs, o'er the mirror brooks bend down, 
Bland zeph3rrs, wheresoe'er you stray. 
The Spr^ig doth call you, — ^haste away.— 

Thou too, my Soul, with quickened force 
Pursue thy brief, thy measured course. 
With grateful zeal each power employ, 
Catch vigor from Creation's joy. 
Stamp Love to €k>d — and Love to man, 
More deeply on thy shortening span, 
And still with added patience bear 
Thy crown of thorns, thy lot of care. 

But Spring with tardy step appears, 
Chill is her eye, and dim with tears, 
Fast are the founts in fetters bound. 
The flower gems «ink within the ground, 
Where are the warblers of the sky 1 
I ask— and angry blasts reply. — 
It is not thus in heavenly bowers. 
Nor ice-bound rill, nor drooping flowers, 
Nor silent harp, nor folded wing. 
Invade that everlasting Spring, 
Toward which we turn with wishful tear, 
While pilgrims in this wintry sphere. 

How beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word— forgive I 
Forgiveness — it is the attribute of gods— 
The sound which openeth heaTen — renews agaia 
On earth lost Eden's faded bloom, and flii^ 
Hope's halcyon halo o'er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart hath been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humility, 
That he can give it utterance : it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human sou). 
And maketh man an angel. 
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From the Juvenile Keepsake. 

Elsie Grey or thelTonng Cottanrer. 

BT EMMA C. EM BURT. 

Elsie Grey was the daughter of one of the 
poorest class of American Farmers. — Her 
father, unable to purchase land for himself, 
cultivated the farm of a rich widow lady in 
liis native village of Hampden, and received, 
as a remuneration for his toil, a thirjd part of 
the profits arising from the sale of the produce, 
The hard and stony soil uhich he tilled, 
afforded a harvest fir from proportionate to 
the labor which was lavished upon it ; and it 
was only by the most unremitting industry, 
that he was able to provide for his wife and 
three little ones. Yet, had Edward Gre}* 
possessed that great essential of happiness, a 
contented spirit, he might have found much, 
even in his own humble dwelling to mitigate 
the evils of his lot. His children were 
always clean and tidy, his cottage was as 
neat as female ingenuity could make it, and 
his wife was a pattern of frugality and indus- 
try. But Edward was a dissatisfied man, 
and though his discontent was confined to his 
own bosom, or shared only with his meek wife, 
yet the fire was but smouldering within him, 
soon to burst forth with consuming violence. 

Elsie the eldest of his children, was about 
eleven years of age, when a circumstance 
occurred, apparently trivial in itself, but of 
sufficient importance, as it afterwards proved, 
to decide the fate of her whole family. This 
was the establishment of a new tavern on the 
road through which her father was accustomed ji 
to pass in his way to market. Though noj 
lover of strong drink, Edward Grey had.jj 
unhappily, a great fondness for argument, and j 
the well filled bar room of the new inn. I 
alforded equal attractions to the admirers of 
warm debate and hot punch. Mr. Tomkins, 
the new innkeeper, was a disciple of the mod- 
ern school of infidelity. The words Liberty, 
Equality, Commwiityqf inttrests, »^grarian\ 
LaWj Slc. were forever in his mouth, and thej 
subtlety with which he defended his princi-| 



pies, gave him a great advantage over the 
unlettered farmers, who listened all agape to 
these astounding novelties. Edward Grey's 
embittered feeling, rendered him but too 
easy a convert to these pernicious doctrines. 
Ni^ht after night he was to be found seated 
beside the stove, in the bar room of * Agra- 
rian Hall,' drinking in deep draughts of 
ii>fidelity and brandy, until gradually every 
trace of his former self disappeared before 
ti^e influence of skepticism and intemperance. 

Mournfiilly did his unhappy wife watch his 
slow, but certain progress towards ruin. 
Earnestly and faithfully did she expostulate 
with him ; but, alas ! the heart which had 
hardened itself against us Maker, was not to 
be softened by the voice of aflfection. He 
became stern and severe in his family — 
neglectful of his duty towards his employers; 
and in less than a year after he became a 
proselyte to the new creed, it was scarcely 
possible to 'recognize the active, industrious 
Edward Grey, in the indolent riotous dispu- 
tant of the village tavern. Mrs. Morton, th» 
lidy upon whose estate he lived, was not 
long in hearing of this change. A bigoted 
sectarian, as well as a conscientious Christ- 
ian, she hesitated not to declare, that unless 
he recanted his infidel opinions, she would 
no longer afford him employment. This was 
adding fuel unto the flame. He had alread) 
persuaded himself into the belief, that his 
poverty was a grievance, which he ought to 
avenge upon these who were more favored 
by fortune ; and now triumphed in the thought 
of being persecuted for his ^Jree inquiries,* 
His pride and vain-gU)ry at the idea of beint! 
a martyr to his principles, made him quite 
regardless of those whom he compelled to 
share his martyrdouu and when Mrs. Morton 
actually put her thrcM in execution — when 
he was literally turne&|ut of doors with his 
wife and children — he ietr«»r less grief for the 
sufferings of his family, than pride for having 
thus signalized his steadfastness in infidelity. 

The situation of his fi^mily was indeed 
deplorable. Anxiety, ai\d the necessity of 
two fold labor, had completely destroyed the 
health of Mrs. Grey, and she now found her- 



self and little ones thrown upon the world, 
without any apparent means of subsistence. 
A miserable hovel, which had been so long 
uninhabited, that the winds and rains of heav* 
en had access to it from nil quarters, became 
ilieir abode; ni>d here Elsie received her 
hardest lessons in worldly wisdom. From 
her earliest infancy, she had been accustomed 
(o privation, but she was now to feel absolute 
want. Every morsel of bread was eaten as if 
thc7 knew not where to look for the next 
meal and many a time did the poor child con- 
ceal her scanty portion, that she might give 
it to her little brother and sister, who being 
younger and feebler, were less able to endure 
hunger than herself. Her father, tormented 
by remorse, with that moral cowardice which 
is so much more frequently found in men 
than in the weaker sex, feared to face the evil 
which he brought upon himself, and therefore 
avoided, as nmch as possible, his desolate 
iioitie, while her mother was gradually sink- 
ing under that fntal disease, consumption. 

Had Elsie been the child of wealthy parentSt 
her extreme personal beauty would probably 
have made her a drawing-room pet, and pp/- 
haps have unfitted her for a more useful 
destiny. But her parents, too poor to value 
any but the useful gifts of nature, thour;ht 
not of the bright black eyes, and rosebud 
mouth, of the little creature, whose tiny hands 
had always been employed in necessary, and 
sometimes severe labor. The children of the 
poor often display strength of character, and a 
precocity of intellect, rarely to be found 
among the hotbed plants of prosperity. They 
seem indeed, as if they advanced at once 
from infancy to adolescence. The sports 
and frolics of childhood do not belong to 
those who have been made prematurely wise 
by poverty. Elsie Grey possessed a degree 
of foresight and prudence, far beyond her 
years. The circumstances of her family had 
thrown so much care and responsibility upon 
her, that even when a child in years, she had be- 
come a woman in feeling. 

Notwithstimding the exertions of Elsie and 
her mother, aflfairs gradually grew worse with 
them. Her father, believing that be could 
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tiiore easily obtain a living in a great city, 
removed to New York; but his evil genius, 
the tavern-keeper, nccompanied him, and 
ISlsie soon found, that, poor as they had been 
iri the t oiintry, ihey were far more destitute 
in the midst of the crowded city. The kind 
neighbors, who had pitied and relieved iheir 
most prctising necessities, were no longer 
near them. Tliey were shut up in a close 
room, in one of those squalid haunts of 
misery and vice, uhicli are ever to be fountl 
in large towns, where the very air and li^lii 
of heaven can scarcely be enjoyed unbought. 
Mra. Grey's health gradually declined* She 
becHUie at last too ill to leave her room ; and 
herhusb;uid, reckless alike of wife or children, 
spent all his time in (he ^Hnibling cellar of 
his friend the tavern keeper. But Elsie's 
courage failed not. She nursed her mother, 
watched over her brother and 8i8ter,and by her 
kind manners so won upon the hearts ol 
those who occupied the oiher apartments in 
the house, that she soon found herself in the 
midst of friends. A washerwoman in the 
neigliborhood was prevailed upon to take 
Elsie as an assistant, and the neatness with 
which she performed her tasks soon ensured 
lier constant employment. When her moth- 
er became too ill to be ]c(i alone with the 
children, Elsie took her work home; and it 
was entirely owing to the constant exertions 
of the little girl, that the whole family were 
preserved from starvation. Extreme poverty 
ahiKist always hardens the heart. They 
whose whole life has been spent in a perpetual 
stnigt^Ie against mere physical misery, natur- 
ally become selfish. But the industry and 
good humor of Elsie Grey, interested even 
the poorest of her neighbors. She always 
found them ready to do her a kindness, if it 
lay whhiu their power; and her cheerful spirit 
never dreamed of repining at the hardships 
to which she was subjected. 

Their greatest misfortunes, however were 
yet to corae. Though Edward Grey had 
gradually sunk into tl»o lowest state (»r 
degradation, he had as yet committed no 
crime which rendered him amenable to the 
law. But no man can say to the tide of evil 
principle, ' thus far shalt thou go, and tio 
farther.* The system of petty gambling in 
which he indulged, had entirely flestroyed his 
former just perceptions of right and wrong. 
and he was therefore easHy persuaded into 
the act of guilt. It Iwppened that one of the 
richest merchants then in New-York, was 
named Edward Gray. This similarity of 
name in persons so dissimilar in foriune, 
was often made, the subject of conversation 
between Edward and his pernicious adviser, 
Tomkins. • Why, my dear fellow,' would 
Tonikins often say to him, * there is but a 
single letter to choose, between the rich 
Kdward iSray, and the poor Edward Grev/ 



* I wish that were indeed all the difference,' 
was Edward^s frequent reply, and Tomkins 
would invariably dismiss the subject with a 
vague hint, or an obscure suggestion, which 
sunk deep in the mind of the infatuated man 

At length, Tomkins proposed that Grey 
should sign a check for five hundred dollars, 
for which he undertook to procure the money. 
The idea of forgery was at first startling ; 
but the industrious persuasions of his evil 
counsellor soon induced him to believe, that 
the signing of a name, which was in fact his 
own, could never be construed into an act 
of criminality. The first thing necessary, 
was to obtain the signature of the merchant, 
in order that it might be accurately copied. 
This, though a task of some difTiculiy, was 
finally accomplished ; and Edward set himself 
10 the work of copying it, until he should be 
able to produce t^fac simile of the somewhat 
peculiar hand-writing of his wealthy name- 
sake. After a degree of patience and perse- 
verance worthy of a belter purpose, he suc- 
ceeded. A check, filled up and signed by the 
spurious Edward Grey, wa* presented at the 
bank where the merchant kept his account, 
and, after a slight inspection immediately 
paid. The money was divided between the 
confederates. Tomkins prepared to set olT 
for Philadelphia, and Grey, who had not been 
lotally insensible to the sufferings of his 
family, resolved to remove with them to the 
west, where he proposed to amend his life, 
and, if possible, retrieve his fallen fortunes. 
But when did a man ever prosper upon the 
wages of iniquity ? The very day before his 
unhappy fimily were to have quitted their 
desolate home, to begin their melancholy 
journey, he was seized and imprisoned for 
forgery. What then were the sufferings of 
his wife and children ? Though he hid 
i^iven himself up to sin and shame, he was 
still the husband and the father, ami never, 
even in the days of youthftd affection, had 
Mrs. Gi-ry c]vnz so fondly to her hua!«..ncl 
as now, wlien she siuv him borne down by 
the weight of guilt. 

Tomkins, as nii^iit. have I cen expected, 
became evidence against the man whom he 
had ruined. The whole plot was revealed, 
and Grey's only chance for safety, the doubi 
whether the signature of a name actually his 
own could be deemed forserjf, was desiroycff 
by the faets. that he had purposely imitated 
ihc hand-writing of anoil^r, and that there 
was a difl*erence in lhe'i|||inner of spelling the 
two names. He was J^nd guilty, and sen- 
tenced to seven yeajiwJrd labor in the stall 
prison. During tfir time which elapsed 
previous to the trial, Elsie had given all her 
care and attention to her unhappy father 
Her mother, unable to visit him horself, was 
only content when she knew Elsie was near 
him ; and it was not until she knew him led 



to prison, bearing a badge of guilt upon his 
shaven brow, that she returned, almost bro- 
ken hearted, to her i?vretched mother. 

Elsie had Nattended her father during his 
trial — she had stood by his side in the court 
of justice: and not a word which couhl 
affect his safety had escaped her ear. She 
remarked how much public sympathy was 
awakened. She observed how fully all in 
court were impressed with the belief, that 
her father was far less guilty than his infa- 
mous adviser. Deeply did she reflect upon all 
she had witnessed, until her vigorous mind 
formed a scheme, which few girls of fourteen 
could have planned, and still fewer could have 
executed. She stationed herself at the doot* 
of the hall, until she saw the lawyer who had 
been employed to conduct the prosecution 
against her father. Humbly, but earnestly 
beseecliing his attention, she gave him a 
simple account of the situation of her family* 
Her extreme beauty, her earnest minner, 
the touching pathos of her voice, excited the 
interest of the gentleman to whom she address- 
ed herself; and he determined to accompany 
her home. His compassion was still more 
strongly moved by what he there witnessed; 
and he became exceedingly anxious to serve 
her. But all she asked, was the pardon of 
her father; and 'to the attainment of this 
there appeared an insurmountable obstacle. 
The governor of the state, who alone possess- 
ed the power of pardoning a condemned 
criminal, had publicly declared his determin- 
ation, never to avail himself of that privilege, 
in favor of one whom an Impartial jury had de- 
elared worthy of punishment. The kind law- • 
yer, however, was not easily to be discouraged. 
He proposed to Elsie, that she should go in 
person to the governor, and, with no other 
aid than her own simple eloquence, implore 
ihe remission of her father's sentence. The 
heroic child only hesitated until she could be 
assured that her ntother woidd be taken care 
of during her absence, and then declared 
herself ready to depart. Furnished with a 
plain but decent dress ; by her new friend, 
and bearing a letter which contained a fuli 
exposition of her f ither's case, but without 
a single word of comment or etitrcaty, she 
embarked on board a sloop bound for Albany. 
A visit to the capital was not in those days a 
twelve hours' journey as it is now. One, 
two and sonietimes three weeks, were fre- 
quently consumed in toiling against adverse 
tides, or waiting for favorable winds; for the 
quiet Hudson had never at that time borne a 
steamboat upon its bosom. Elsie was thir- 
teen days in arriving at the destined port, and 
the solitary child had become an object of no 
little interest to her fellow-passengers. None 
knew her story, but all were disposed to give 
her their best wishes when ihcy parted on 
the wharf in Albany. 
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It was late in llie afiernooii when Elsk' 
found herself, alone and friendless, in the 
streets of the capitnl. Having inquired her 
\v9y to the governor's house, she resolvei? 
never to leave the door till she had told him 
her errand. For several hours sire sat upon 
the steps, waiting fur the appearance of somi 
one whom she might address, when at length 
a gentleman alighted from a carriage, and 
was about entering the house. Timidly seiz- 
ing the skirt of his coat, Elsie accosted him 
as • Mr. Governor.' • I am not Mr. Governor,' 
Baid the gentleman, laughing, 'but I suppose 
my sixpence will do you as much good as if it 
came out of his excellency's pocket.' Though 
sadly disappointed, Elsie thankfully picked 
lip the piece of money which he had thrown 
upon the pavement, and again resumed her 
patient vigil. It was now quite dark,and fearing 
to remain alone in the street, but at the same 
time unwilling to lose slight of the governor's 
door, she took refuge in a watchman's box 
which stood near. She had been there but a 
few minutes when the watchman entered. 
At first accosting her harshly, he was about 
to lead her to the watch-house as p vagrant 
but her artless tale arrested his purpose. * It 
is too late (pv you to see his excellency to 
to night, my good girl,' said he, *but to mor- 
row you may have better luck ; and in the mean 
tinie^ you can spread my coat upon the floor 
and sleep till my watch is over.' Elsie gladly 
availed herself of this permission, and placing 
herself in as comfortable a position as she 
coidd, slept soundly until daybrrak. The 
good natured watchman then awoke her as 
he was about to return home, and, thanking 
him for his kindness, the forlorn child again 
took her station on the steps of the governor's 
honse. She was soon driven from her post 
by the servants who were commencing their 
daily household duties ; but resolute in her 
purpose, she removed from their immediate 
neighborhood only to place herself on the 
stepping stone opposite the door. She had 
not sat long, when a rosy cheeked boy, appa- 
rently about her nge, bounded down the steps, 
and was springing past her, when she arrested 
him by her liniid grasp. The manly little 
fellow listened to her tale with the deepest 
interest. Tears glistened in his blue eyes as 
she avowed her determination never to quit 
the door till she had seen the governor. 
• You shall see him !' he exclaimed ; » my 
father will not refuse me so small a favor: 
come into the house.' With grateful heart, 
but timid step, Elsie followed her young 
conductor. They enteral a hall, which, to 
her eyes, appeared magnificent: and she 
almost feared to tread upon the brilliant 
colors which spread themselves beneath her 
feet as she ascended the stairs. Now take 
offyour hat and wait in this room till I come,' 
•aid the boy, opening the door of a small 



apartment, filled up as a library. * What 
beautiful hair you have!' added he laughing, 
as she removed her hat, and the thick locks 
full clustering about her neck ; * I wonder 
what my sister Mary would give for such 
«'urls? — they would save her a deal of trouble 
with barbers.' 

Poor Elsie's heart sank within her as she 
found herself alone; but in a few minutes 
her young friend returned, leading by the 
hand a stately looking man, whose benevolent 
countenance by no means realized the idea 
which she had formed of a stern and unfor- 
giving governor. * Why, Frank,' said the 
old gentleman, with a good-natured smile, as 
he saw the trembling girl, * have you brought 
me from my breakfast only to listen to the 
story of a pretty little beggar girl ? * I am not 
a beggar, sir,' said Elsie, timidly, • I come 

to ask' She paused — ^lier courage failed 

her — she could not proceed. • Tell my father 
the story you told me,* said the anxious boy. 
With faltering voice, Elsie began her tale. 
Forgetting her fears, as she thought of her 
father and mother, she spoke with earnest 
and impassioned eloquence. The letter 
which she bore explained the merits of the 
case, and the simple pathos of her untutored 
language was more powerful than all the 
pleading in the world. 

The governor was deeply moved ; but how 
could he break the resolution so publicly avow- 
ed and to which he had, in numberless 
instances, so rigidly adhered ? Long was 
the struggle between his feelings and his 
sense of duty — but humanity prevailed 
' Frank,' said he, ' you will see me abused in 
the newspapers for this ; and remember, it 
is all your own fault. * My good girl,' added 
he, turning to Elsie, * your father shall be 
pardoned ; but upon one condition — he must 
quit this part of the country.' * God forever 
bless you I' cried the agitated girl as she 
sank fainting at his feet. When she recovered, 
she was lying on a sofa in the breakfast room 
and surrounded by four or five ladles, who 
had heard enough of the story to awaken their 
kindest feelings in her behalf. 

A few. days after, the same sloop that 
brought her to Albany was bearing her back 
to her home. But she wis no longer friend 
less and alone. Her father, penitent and 
grateful, sat beside her, and the story of her 
heroic virtue had won for her so many 
* golden opinions,' that she found herself fully 
enabled to supply the most pressing wants 
of her father and mother. 

Do my young readers desire to know the 
final destiny of Elsie Grey? In one of the 
flourishing settlements of the far West, there 
are several wealthy families, who claim the 
same parentage. In the warmest nook of 
their cheerful firesides, is often to be seen 
a placid-looking old lady, whose figure is 



somewhat bent with age, but whose black 
eyes are still bright, as she watches the play- 
ful gambols of her great grand children. Id 
that old lady we may recognize our friend 
Elsie Grey. Her mother died with blessings 
)n her lips; her father lived to repent the 
error of his ways, and tQ become a useful 
inemi)er of society ; and as a wife and mother, 
no less than a daughter, her whole life has been 
characterized by virtue and usefulness. 



For the Ruml Repository. 

my Adventures. 

PART VII. 

Virtue and Vice may be enemies, but they 
are very near neighbors. It is only a step 
from the door of one to that of the other. 
So Captain Ballez found it after his first 
mterview with Anna. It was true she loved 
him, loved him too well, alas, for her peace 
rind happiness. But their love from that fatal 
meeting was no longer what it once was. 
Before that period there had been mutual 
re.spect, and dignity ; like other young per- 
sons, each had invested the object of attach- 
laent with ethereal and ideal qualities. If 
there had been something fanciful in their 
sentiments, something that appealed rather 
to the imagination than the heart, there had 
also been more purity. Thenceforth its 
nature changed. Their love was now all of 
earth, unmingled passion. Th^ fine gold had 
become dim. 

Mattia saw all this and rejoiced. ' If love 
is sweet, so is Revenge.' I quote from a 
«^entleman well known in the vicinity of 
Hudson. And heathenish as that sentiment 
may appear, I believe it is one which will find 
a response in every human heart. If the 
kindlier feelings have their effect, if friendly 
deeds excite our aflection, so must wrongs 
and insults produce their legitimate results, 
[f I tread on a snake I must expect him to 
sting me ; nature has furnished him with the 
means of repelling aggression, and for flie 
same reason, as well as from the higher con- 
siderations of duty, I must l>eware of injuring 
my fellow man. * An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth' is a maxim universally 
applicable, and founded on an immutable 
principle of our nature. Who would tamely 
bear 

* The whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
Tlte pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns, 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes V 

Mattia, for one, could not. 

Days, weeks fled swiftly away, and the couf 
summation of the Italian's plan rapidly ap- 
proached. The intimacy of Ballez and 
Anna increased, and as it increased, their 
intercourse became less guarded. As yet, 
de SUva's suspicions were not aroused. He 
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liad never doubted tliat his wife w.is pure as 
she was lovely. Beneath that fair and open 
brow, and that smiling check uho could 
imagine that deceit and treachery were lurk- 
ing ? As soon would the traveler in the desert 
expect poison in the bright and bubbling 
spring whose limpid waters invited him to 
drink. As soon Would de Silva have doubted 
his patron saint. In her he had * garnered up 
his heart.' She was his life's life, and liis 
soul's soul.' He loved her not the less that 
she did not reciprocate the ardor of his love. 
The indifference she had exhibited towards 
him from the time of their marriage inflamed 
instead of damijening hts passion. Strange 
yet certain it is that the most eager aspira- 
tions of the human heart are after objects 
whusQ attainment is doubtful or impossible. 
How ofteu does man lavish the whole wealth 
of his affections and desires upon that which 
makes the least return. It is thus in matters 
of love. Men frequently worship tliose who 
regard ihcm with perfect apathy, and at the 
same time, treat with coolness the affection 
which others bestow upon them. I believe 
it will be found upon observation that in the 
majority of marriages, there is eithei love on 
one side and indifference on the other, or 
else no love at all between the parties. Of 
course the last pages of novels present an 
exception to this heretical remark. 

^ This night' said Mattia, as he sat by his 
window watching the selling sun — * this night 
they meet for the last time. De Sdva does 
not suspect their intimacy. How the dull 
fool will be electrified, and what pleasure it 
will give him to know that I, the rival whom 
he pretended to despise, am acquainted with 
all the circumstances. Well, what has he 
to complain of .^ She never loved him, she 
told him so. His marriage was a matter of 
bargain and sale. Besides he has never 
known trouble. Afllucnt and powerful, his 
lif J has been a summer stream. The tempest 
and the whirlpool are yet to come. After all. 
this discovery will not help me. She loves 
me not ;"8he cannot think of any other bein^ 
than th It cursed Ballez. The prospect of 
my success, forsooth ? The palest star thai 
twinkles in yon distant firmament is not more 
remote and inaccessible. Fate has sincled me 
out from my cradle for her wrath or sport. 
Where are my father, mother, my early 
friends? Dead, absent or estranged. Where 
the princely fortune I inherited ? Scattered ; 
gone. Here I nm a homeless exile in a 
strange land. Here I am in the morning of 
manhood with the chills of sixty winters on 
my soul ; with more and sadder experience 
than many grey haired men. I see before 
me none of the flowers with which hope and 
fancy used to strew the perspective of the 
future ; they all lie along my path, like with- 
ered bouquets which some schoolboy has 



dropt on a dusty road. The bright image 
with anangeFs robe and holding honors in her 
hand which once beckoned me forward has 
turned into a wan and hideous specter, 
throwing dismal shadows of sorrow and dis- 
grace before my eyes.' 

The Italian rose from his seat and for 
some moments paced the floor of his room 
with ti violent and disordered air. He who 
in his intercourse wiih the world had drilled 
his countenance to assume the cold and im- 
penetrable cast of marble, he who studied to 
conceal from his fellow men all evidences of 
passion and emotion, now gave vent to his 
feelings in a thousand frantic gestures. As 
his memory recalled the past, the innocence 
and peace of his youth, the smiles and kisses 
of his dead parents, the hearlfelt joys which 
were never more to be his, his features wore 
the bitter and disappointed expression with 
uhich the banished and f^dling angels must 
have taken their last glance of the Paradise 
from whence they were hurled. In that 
moment of unmixed anguish, when in the 
very core of his heart the thorn was festering, 
had the priest been sincere, he would have 
Sought consolation in the only stream where 
the spirit can assuage its thirst for happiness. 
/Has, he had no such refu2;c. He scorned 
the creed of which he was a minister. * Can 
it be* he murmured to himself * can it be that 
my philosophy is at fault in this matter? Can 
it be that this soul, as men call it, is a sepa- 
rate and distinct principle from the body, 
that it shall live when the flesh mortifies in 
the darkness and silence of the grave? that 
it shall survive iis prison ? Is it not the chief 
of all vanities to suppose that toe are immortal, 
that though the flocks upon a thousand hills 
perish, and the earth decays and the very 
heavens wane, we, we pigmies shall outlive 
the general wreck and rise above the ruins 
of the universe ? And yet it is a beautiful, an 
inspiring thought. When pain shoots through 
me, when I can see no charms in earth, no 
friendship in man, when every object of my 
love is wrested from me, when the wall upon 
which my vine leaned, totters and falls, when 
enenlies hiss at me, and misery preys like a 
cancer upon me, when the rose that I looked 
at and loved and held to my nostrils nourishes 
in its cup a foul worm, when the fountain 
where I drank becomes bitter and loathsome, 
oh, how like a ray of sunlight in the clouded 
sky, the brighter from the storm through which 
it struj;glcs, must come the hope of a future, 
and blissful existence. But no I such hopes 
are not for me. There is no joy here or here- 
after. What have I left then ? Revenge.* 
As the priest spoke, his hands convulsivelv 
clenched a poinard concealed beneath his* 
garments, his eyes gleamed wildly and fear- 
fully, the veins that marked his white and 
ample forehead were distended almost to 



bursting. Agony and rage were depicted on his 
pallid face. The fires of Hell were in his heart. 

Let him who is disappointed in his pursuit 
of felicity recollect that our moral and |)liysi- 
cal organization, do not fit us to enjoy any 
thing completely. There is after all, but little 
happiness in human life ; and what there 19, 
is but the reflection of Heaven from the dim 
mirror of this imperfect world. 

The moon was high in heaven, and looking 
down upon the earth with that rebuking calm- 
ness with which she ever surveys the theatre of 
human strife, when Ballez and Anna once 
more met. They sat together in a , grove of 
the garden which was their first rendezvous. 
The time and the place were well calculated 
to awaken the intoxicating and dangerous 
emotions which had now the ascendancy in 
their hearts. The air was laden with the 
rifled perfume of flowers and pUnts, thai 
fragrant incense which grateful nature sends 
up to her Creator. There wsid a soothing still- 
ness in the night, there was a feeling of solitude 
which enables lovers to think aloud to each 
other. No sad presentiment shewed its raven 
wing in their prospect of the future, and as 
yet, memory called up no visions from the 
past to occasion regret or remorse. Their 
hands were linked together and their hearts 
were joined in a still closer union. As thus 
they sat murmuring their affection mone by 
signs than words, at that absorbing moment, 
Anna suddenly looked up, and saw, standing 
by her side, her husb^md. As if an arrow had 
struck her she fell, mute, senseless at his 
feet. The scene that ensued I have not the 
ability to describe. De Silva's sword was 
drawn and he attacked Ballez at once. But 
quick as lightning the Spaniard presented a 
pistol and leveled it at the head of his antago- 
nist. *• Stand back or die,' said he, in that 
deep, low voice which his crew had often 
heard in the din of battle. The reply was a 
fierce pass with the sword, which but for tho 
agility of Bidlez, would have finished the con- 
troversy. Leaping nimbly aside Uie Spani- 
ard discharged his pistol full in the face of his 
adversary, and de Silva fell to the ground, a 
mutilated corpse. The deed begun with a 
lesser crime, was consummated in murder. 

It was not till that minute, that startling 
close of the tragedy, that Ballez saw the whole 
front and extent of his offence. With a corpse 
like face, with elapsed hands, and his muscular 
frame reduced to infantile weakness, he Icneli 
beside the murdered man. How terrible must 
have been such reflections as these ; 

* Yea, life haih left him— every bn«y Uioufbt, 
Eath fiery paaeJon, erory strong affection, 
All sense of outward ill and inward sorrow, 
Are fled at once from the pale trunk before mc : 
And T have given that which tpokeand moved, 
Thought, acted, suffered as a living man. 
To be a ghastly form of bloody clay» 
Boon the foul food for rcptilos !* 
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He turned from the sickening sight to 
Anna. Motionless she lay near her husband. 
> And art thou too crushed,' he said * the tree 
and the vine botli perished ?' He took her 
cold hand in his, he parted the dnrk hair 
from her forehead. *What fiend of Hell 
has done this work,' he cried aloud. A 
low, silvery laugh echoed from the neighbor- 
ing orange trees, and MaUia looked iu with 
the cutting sneer upon his lip which none 
knew better than he, how and when to use. 
"With such a glance must Satan have gazed 
at our first parents when the avenging sword 
of the angel was driving them into perpetual 
exile from the borders of their native Eden 

Such was the history of Captain Ballez. 
li was for this offence that he was imprisoned. 
Anna became an inmate of a convent i)i Rio, 
and by the piety of her subsequent life sought 
to atone for the transgressions of her youth. 
The fuels related in this story are strictly 
tnie, and were umch commented upon in the 
Brazilian circles and public prints at the 
period of their occurrence. • O. P. B. 
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From the American Monthly, for February. 

Old Tlcouderoga. 

A PICTURE OF THE FAST. 

In returning once to New England, from a 
visit to Niagara, I found myself, one sum- 
mer's day, before noon, at Orwell, about forty 
miles from the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain, which has here the aspect of a 
river or a creek. We were on the Vermont 
shore, with a ferry, of less than a mile wide, 
between us and the town of Ti, in New York. 

On the bank of the lake, within ten yards 
of the water, stood a pretty white tavern, with 
a piazza along its front. A wharf and one or 
two stores were close at hand, and appeared 
to have a good run of trade, foreign as well as 
domestic ; the latter with Vermont farmers, 
the former with vessels plying between White- 
hall and the British dominions. Altogether, 
this was a pleasant and lively spot. 1 delight- 
ed in it, among other resisons, on account of 
the continual succession of travelers, who 
spent an idle quarter of an hour in wailing 
for the ferry-boat ; affording me just time 
enough to make their acquaintance, penetrate 
their mysteries, and be rid of them without 
the risk of tediousness on either part. 

The greatest attraction, in this vicinity, 
is the famous old fortress of Ticonderoga ; 
the remains of which are visible from the 
piazza of the tavern, on a swell of land that 
shuts in the prospect of the lake. Those 
celebrated heights. Mount Defiance and 
Mount Independence, familiar to all Ameri- 
cans in history, stand too prominent not to 
be recognized, though neither of thcra pre- 
cisely correspond to the images excited by 



their names. In truth, the whole scene, 
except the interior of the fortress,disappointed 
me. Mount Defiance, which one pictures as 
a steep, lofty, and rugged hill, of most formi- 
dable aspect, frowning down with the grim 
visage of a precipice on old Ticonderoga, is 
merely a long and wooded ridge; and bore, 
at some former period, the gentle name of 
Sugar Hill. The brow is certainly difficult 
to climb, and high enough to look into every 
corner of the fortress. St. Ciair*s most 
probable reason, however, for neglecting to 
occupy it, wiis the deficiency of troops toman 
the works already constructed, rather than 
the supposed inaccessibility of Mount Defi- 
ance. It is singular that the French never 
fortified this height, standing, as it does, in 
the quarter whence they must have looked 
for the advance of a British army. 

In my first view of the ruins, I wa% favored 
with the, scientific guidance of a young lieute- 
nant of engineers, recently from West Point, 
where he had gained credit for great militar} 
genius. I saw nothing but confusion in what 
chiefly interested him ; straight lines and 
zigzags, defence within defence, wall opposed 
to wall, and ditch intersecting ditch ; oblong 
squares of masonry below the surface of the 
earth — and huge mounds, or turf-covered 
hills of stone, about it. On one of these arti- 
ficial hillocks, a pine tree has rooted itself, 
and grown tall and strong, since the banner- 
staff was leveled. But where my unmilitary 
glance could trace no regularity, the young 
lieutenant was perfectly at honie. He fath- 
omed the meaning of every ditch, and forhied 
an entire plan of the fortress from its half- 
obliterated lines. His description of Ticon- 
deroga would be as accurate as a geometrical 
theorem, and as barren of the poetry that has 
clustered around its decay. I viewed Ticon- 
deroga as a place of ancient strength, In ruins 
for half a century ; where the flags of three 
nations had successively waved, and none 
waved now; where armies bad struggled, so 
long ago that the bones of the slain were 
mouldered ; where Peace had found a herit- 
age in the forsaken haunts of War. Now the 
young West Pointer, with his lectures on 
ravelins, counterscarps, angles, and covered 
ways, made it an affair of bricks and mortar 
and hewn stone, arranged on certain regular 
principles, having a good deal to do with 
mathematics, but nothing at all with poetry. 

I should have been glad of a hoary veteran to 
totter by my side, and tell me, perhaps, of the 
French garrison and their Indian allies-— of 
Abercrombie, Lord Howe, and Amherst— of 
Ethan Allen*s triumph and St. Clair*s surren- 
der. The old soldier and the old fortress 
would be emblems of each other. His remi- 
niscences, though vivid as the image of 
Ticonderoga in the lake, would harmonize 
with the gray influence of the scene. A 



survivor of the long-disbanded garrisons, 
though but a private soldier, might have mus- 
tered his dead chiefs and comrades*— some 
from Westminister Abbey, and English 
church yards, and battle-fields in Europe—* 
others from their graves here in America*** 
others, not a few, who lie sleeping round tb0 
fortress ; he miglit have mustered them all^ 
and bid them march through the gateway, 
turning their old historic face's on me as thej 
passed. Next to such a companion, the best 
is one's own fancy. 

At another visit, I was alone— and after 
rambling all over the ramparts, sat down to 
rest myself in one of the roofless barracks. 
These are old French structures, and appear 
to have ocupied three sides of a large area^ 
now overgrown with grass, nettles, and this- 
tles. The one in which I sat was long and 
narrow, as all the rest had been, with peaked 
gables. The exterior walls were nearly eDiire^ 
constructed of gray, flat^ unpicked stones, the 
aged strength of which promised long to resist 
the elements, if no other violence should 
precipitate their fail. The roof, floors, parti- 
tions, and the rest of the wood-work, had 
probably been burnt, except some bars of 
staunch old oak, which where blackened with 
fire, but still remained iiDbedded into the 
window sills and over the doors. There 
were a few particles of plastering near the chiio- 
ney scratched with rude figures, perhaps by a 
soldier's hand. A most luxuriant crop of 
weeds'had sprung up within tlie edifice, aod 
hid the scattered fragments of tlie walU 
Grass aod weeds grew in the windows, and 
in all the crevices of the stone— climbing, 
step by step, till a tuft of yellow dowers was 
waving on the highest peak of the gable. 
Some spicy herb diffused a pleasant odor 
through the ruin. A verdant heap of vegeta- 
tion had covered the hearth of the second 
floor, clustering on the very spot where the 
huge logs had mouldered to glowing coals, 
and flourished beneath the broad flue, which 
had so often puffed the smoke over a circle of 
French or English soldiers. I felt that there 
was no other token of decay so impressive as 
that bed of weeds in the place of the back-log. 

Here I sat with those roofless walls about 
me, the clear sky over my head, and the after- 
noon sunshine falling gently bright through 
the window-frames and door way. I heard 
the tingling of a cowbell, the twittering of 
birds and the pleasant hum of insects. Once 
a gay butterfly, with four gold-speckled wings, 
came and fluttered about my head-*-then flew 
up and lighted on the highest tuft of yeiloir 
flowers— and at last took wbig across the 
lake. Next a bee buzzed through the sun- 
shine, and found much sweetness among the 
weeds. After watching him till he went off 
to his distant hive, I closed my eyes on Ticon- 
deroga io ruins, and cast a dreipa-like glance 
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over pictures ofilic past, and scenes of which 
Ihis spot had been the theatre. 

At first my fancy saw only the stern hills, 
lonely lakes, and venerable woods. Not a | 
tree, since their seeds were first scattered 
over the infant soil, had felt the axe, but had ; 
grown up and flourished throughout its long 
generation — had fallen beneath the weight of 
years, been buried in greeii moss, and nour- 
ished the roots of others as gigantic— Hark I 
A light paddle dips into~ the lake — a birch 
canoe glides around the point — and an Indian 
chief has passed, patnteil and feather-crested, 
armed with a bow of hickory, a stone toma- 
hawk, and flint-headed arrows. But the 
ripple had hardly vanished from the water, 
when a while fl;ig caught the breeze, over a 
castle in the wilderness with frowning ram- 
parts and a hundred cannon. There stood a 
French chevalier, commander of the fortress, 
paying court to a copper-colored lady, the 
princess of the land, and winning her wild 
love by the arts which had been successful 
with Parisian dames. A war party of French 
and Indians were issuing from the gate to lay 
waste some village of New England. Near the 
fortress there was a group of dancers — the 
merry soldiers footing it with the swan 
savage maids ; deeper in the wood, some red 
men were growing fr;intic around a keg of tht* 
fire-water ; and elsewhere a Jesuit preached 
the faith of high cathedrals beneath a canopy 
of forest boughs, and distributed crucifixes to 
be worn beside English scalps. I tried to 
make a series of pictures from the old French 
war, when fleets were on the lake and armies 
in the woods, and especially of Abercroni- 
bie*8 disastrous repulse, where thousands of 
lives were utteriy thrown away ; but being at 
a loss how to order the battle, I chose an 
evening scene m the barracks after the for- 
tress had surrendered to Sir Jeflfrey Amherst. 
IVhat an immense fire blazes on that hearth, 
gleaming on swords, bayonets, and musket 
barrels, and blending with the hue of the 
scarlet coats till the whole barrack room is 
quivering with ruddy light I One soldier 
has thrown himself down to rest, after a deer 
hunt, or perhaps a long run through the 
woods, with Indians on his trail. Two 
stand up to wrestle, and are on the point of 
coming to blows. A fifer plays a shrill 
accompaniment to a drummer's song — a 
strain of light love and bloody war, with a 
chorus thundered forth by twenty voices. 
Mean time a veteran in the corner is pro- 
sing about Dettingen and Fontenoye, and 
relates camp-traditions of Marl borough's 
battles; till his pipe, having been roguishly 
charged with gunpowder, mbkes a terrible 
explosion under his nose. And now they all 
vanish in a puff of smoke from the chimqey. 

I merely glance at the ensuing twenty years, 
which glided peacefully over the frontier for- 



tress, till Etiian Allen's shout was heard, 
summoning it to surrender • in the name of 
the great Jehovah and of the Continental 
Congress.' Strange allies ! thought the Brit- 
ish Cnptain. Next came the hurried muster 
of the soldiers of liberty, when the cannon 
ofBurgoyne, pointing down upon their strong 
hold from the brow of Mount Defiance, an- 
nounced o new conqueror of Ticonderoga. 
No virgin fortress, this ! Forth rushed the 
motley throng from the barracks, one man 
wearing the blue buff of the union, another 
ihe red coat of Britain, a third a dragoon's 
jacket, and a fourth a cotton frock ; here was 
a pair of leather breeches, and striped trow- 
sers there ; a grenadier's cap on one head, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a tall feather 
on the next ; this fellow shouldering a king's 
arm, that, might throw a bullet to Crown 
Point, and his comrade a long fowling piece, 
admirable to shoot ducks on Ihe lake. In 
the midst of the bustle, when the fortress was 
nil alive with its warlike scene, the ringing of a 
bell on the lake made me suddenly unclose 
my ejes and behold only the grey and weed- 
ijrown ruins. They were as peaceful in the 
sun as a warrior's grave. 

Hastening to the rampart, I perceived that 
the signal had been given by the steamboat 
Franklin, which landed a passenger from 
Whitehhli at the tavern, and resumed its pro- 
gress northward, to reach Canada the next 
morning. A sloop was pursuing the same 
track ; a little skiff had just crossed the ferry ; 
while a scow, laden with lumber, spread its 
huge square sail and went up the lake. The 
whole country was a cultivated farm. Within 
musket shot of the ramparts lay the neat villa 
of Mr. Pell, who since the revolution, has 
become proprietor of a spot for which France, 
England, and, America have so often strug- 
gled. How forcibly the lapse of time and 
change of circumstances came home to my 
apprehension ! Banner would never wave 
again, nor cannon roar, nor blood be shc^, 
nor trumpet stir up the soldier's heart, in 
this old fort of Ticonderoga. Tall trees have 
grown upon its ramparts, since the last gar- 
rison marched out to return no more, or 
only at some . dreamer's summons, gliding 
from the twilight past to vanish among real- 
alities. 
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Tlie Poetry of Floi^ers. 

BT SARAH STICKinCT. 

There is one circuhistance connected with 
the rose which renders it a more true and 
striking emblem of earthly pleasure than any 
other flower — It bears a thorn. While its 
odorous breath is floating on the summer 
gale and hs blushing cheek, half hid amongst 
the sheltering leaves, seem to woo and yet 



shrink from the beholder's gaze, but toacb 
with adventurous hand the garden queen and 
you are pierced by her protecting thorns : 
would you pluck the rose and weave it into 
a garland for the brow you love best, that 
brow will be wounded : or place the sweet 
blossom in your bosom, the thorn will be 
there. This real or ideal mingling of pain 
and sorrow, witK the exquisite beanty of the 
rose, afibrds a never-ending theme to those 
who are best acquainted with the inevitable 
blending of clouds and sunshine, hope and 
fear, weal and wo, in this our earthly inherit- 
ance. 

With every thing fair, or sweet or exqaisite 
in this world, it has seemed meet to that 
wisdom which appoints our sorrows and 
sets a bound to our enjoyments, to affix 
some stain, some bitterness, or some alloy, 
which may not inaptly be called, in figurative 
language a thorn. St. Paul emphatically 
speaks of a • thorn in the flesh,' and from 
this expression, as well as from his earnest- 
ness to have it reinpved, we conclude it must 
have been something particularly galling to 
the natural man. We hear of the thorn of 
ingratitude, the thorn of envy, the thorn of 
unrequited love— indeed of thorns as immer- 
ous as our pleasures ; and few there are who 
can locrk back uqon the experience of life, 
without acknowledging that every earthly 
iiood they have desired, pursued or attained, 
has had its peculiar thorn. Who has ever 
cast himself into the lap of luxury, without 
finding that his couch was strewed with 
thorns ? Who has reached the summit of 
his ambition without feeling on that pinnacle 
that he stood on thorns ? Who has placed 
the diadem upon his brow without perceiving 
that thorns were thickly set withhi the royal 
circlet ? Who has folded to his bosom all 
that he desired of earth's treasured, without 
feeling that bosom pierced with thorns ? All 
that we enjoy in this world, or yearn to pos- 
sess, has this accompanymenl. The more 
intense the enjoyment, the sharper the thorn ; 
and those who have described most feelingly 
the inner workings of the human heart, have 
unfailingly touched upon this fact with the 
melancholy sadness of truth. 

Far be it from one who would not willin^y 
fall under the stigma of ingratitude, to dis- 
parage the nature or the number of earthly 
pleasures — pleasures which are spread before 
us without price or limitation in our daily 
walk and in our nightly rest — pleasures 
which lie scattered around our path when wo 
go forth upon the hills, or wander in the valley ; 
when we look up to the starry sky, or down 
to the fruitful earth — pleasures whicli unite 
the human family in one bond of fellowship, 
surround us at our board, cheer our fireside, 
smooth the couch on which we slumber, and 
even follow our wandering steps long — long 
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efter we have ceased to regard them with 
gratitude or joy. — ^I speak of the thorn which 
accompanies these pleasures not with mur- 
muring or complaint. — I speak of the wounds 
inflicted by this thorn with a living con- 
sciousness of their poignancy and anguish : 
because exquisite and dear as mere earthly 
pleasures may sometimes be, I would still 
conirast them with such as are not earthly. 
I would contrast the thorn and the wound, 
the disappointments and the pain which 
accompany all such pleasures as are merely' 
temporal, with the fullness of bnppiness, the 
peace and the crown accompanying those 
which are eternal. 



The Fntnre* 

BT E. L. BULWER. 

It is, perhaps, fur others, rather than our- 
selves, that the fond heart requires an 
hereafter. The tranquil rest ; the shadow 
and the silence ; tlie mere pause of the wheel 
of life, have no terror for the wise, who know 
the due value of the world— 

* After the billows of a stormy sea, 
Sweet Is at last the baven of repose.' 

But not so, when that stillness is to divide 
us from others : when those we have loved 
with all the |)nssion, the devotion, the watchful 
sanctity of the weak human henrt, are to us 
DO more ; when after long years of desertion, 
and widowhood on earth, there is to be no 
hope of re-union in that invisible world beyond 
the stars ; where the torch not of life only, 
but of love, is to be quenched in the fountain, 
and the grave, that we would fain hope is the 
great restorer of broken lies, is but the 
dumb seal of hopeless, utter, inexorable sep- 
aration ; and it is this thought, this senti- 
ment which makes religion out of love, and 
tCHcheth belief to the mourning heart, that 
in the gladness of united affection, felt not 
the ncpessify of a heaven ! To how many is 
the death of the beloved, the parent of faith. 

The Brokeu Pitcher. 

The U. S. (Phil.) Gazette, * to prove thm 
the Philadelphians are not altogether devoid 
of genius,* relates that a small boy on one of 
the recent cold mornings, standing at the 
corner of a street, bending in speechless 
agony over the remnants of a pitcher, irreme- 
diably broken, vvitli a face marked by all the 
symptoms of childish grief, streaming eyes 
and nose, with one hand thrust in his irow- 
sers, and the palm of the other spread over 
the shattered vessel. He was pouring forth 
his lamentations in tones of severest agony, 
that seemed to indicate a full conviction that 
there was no sorrow like unto his sorrow. 
A young lady who was on an early excursion, 
saw the mourner, and inquired into the cause 
of his grief. The pitcher was nearly all the 
wnre tiiat belonged to the bouse, and the con- 



tents, then mixed with the snow, was the 
purchase of the last money they possessed. 
The family had said, * Let us eat this and die.' 
The appeal was irresistible. The whole con- 
tents of a reticule were given to the lad, that 
his' loss might be a great gain. The charity 
of the young lady was contai^ious. Others, 
seeing her good works, ministered to the 
necessities of the lad, and supplied him with 
change enough to set up a queen's-ware shop, 
and fill half its fragile vessels with something 
good. 

The next morning the father of the young 
lady, having been edified by the account of 
the UiVs sufierings, and his daughter*s liber- 
ality, having occasion to take an early walk, 
saw a small gathering at the corner of the 
street, and looking into the center thereof, 
he discovered the little dervish reacting his 
scene of the broken pitcher, his spilled liquor, 
and his great agony, and, as is usually the 
case with good actors, he was receiving a 
benefit. The hearts of the auditors were 
melted — they were in the full tide of sympathy . 
Every one was applauding, by ejaculating oh I 
and ah! and testifying the amount of his 
sorrow by liberal contributions. 



Effects of Iflusic* 

Chateaubriand relates an huntorpus in- 
stance of the effects of this deligluful art. 
He had been driven by stress of weather into 
Gracioza, one of the Azore Isl inds, seldom 
visited by strangers. Here was a small con- 
vent, inh tbited by monks who appeared to 
be remarkably simple in their habits and 
feelings. Chateaubriand, and a young Eng- 
lish friend who accompanied him, soon 
became familiar with these monks, who took 
^reat pains to render their stay among them 
agreeable. One day they were invited to pay 
a visit to the chapel, whither they repaired, 
preceded by a whole regiment of monks. 
On entering, the monks, with an air of great 
mystery, pointed out a small organ to the 
notice of their visiters, evidently supposing 
they had never seen anything ol tlie kind 
before. Perceiving what was expected of 
them,Chrtaeubriand and his friend, of course 
looked as wonder struck as possible. After 
the good fathers had enjoyed their surprise 
for a few moments, one of them who was the 
organist, approached the organ with a ludi- 
crous imp'>rtan(!C and commenced playing a 
sort of cliinu tiiat sounded more like the 
tinkling of cow-bells than anything musical. 
All the while the monks continued gazing on 
iheir visiters, in order to observe their coun- 
tenances, the effects of what they probably 
considered something altogether new to them. 
After the organ had ceased, the Englishmen 
approached it, but was warned back by ges- 
tures from the monks, who seemed to fear 
that hewoidd injure it. He persevered how- 



ever, and struck out a few tones, that startled 
them like an electric shock. He then sat down 
and played one of Pleyel*s celebrated pieces^ 
and as the organ poured out its full, deep-toned 
melody, they seenved almost beside them- 
selves. They gazed on each other in nm(€ 
astonishment and terror ; and the poor ehii- 
pel organist sunk upon the floor, and came 
near going into convulsions. 

Poorer of Intellect. 

' Tberk is a certain charm about greni 
superiority of intellect that winds into deep 
affections, which a much more constant and 
even amiability of manners in lesser men, 
oflen fails to reach. Oenius makes many 
enemies, but it makes sure friends— friends 
who forgive much, who endure long, who 
exact little : they partake of the ch«racter of 
deciples as well as friends. — ^There lingers 
about the human heart a strong inclination to 
look upward — to revere ; in this inclination 
lies the source of religion, of royalty, and also 
of the worship and immortality which was 
rendered so cheerfully to the great of old. 
And in truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire 5 
admiration seems in some measure to appro- 
priate to ourselves the qualities it honors in 
in others. We wed — we root ourselves to 
the natures we love so to conteroplatt, and 
their life grows a part of onr own. Thus 
when a great man, who has engrossed our 
thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, dies, 
a gap seems suddenly led in the world, a 
wheel in the mechanism of our own being 
appears abruptly stilled ; a potion— for how 
many pure, high, generous sentiments it 
contains !— dies with him.* 



A PERSON being sealed at table between two 
tradesman, and thinking to he witty upon them 
said, * how pretty I am fixed between two 
tailors.' Upon which one of them replied, 
*■ being only beginners in business, we cannot 
afford to keep more than one goose between us.* 
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niARBIED* 

In this city, on the 20th Intl. by ibe Rev. Wm. Whitta- 
ker, Mr. Charlet Colvlil, to Miw Hannah Stickles. 

On the 23d Idsl by the same, Mr. Henry H. Green, to Miss 
JuUaeta Ford. 

In this city, on the 18th Inst. Mary Moore, aged aOyears. 

On the 25th Inst. Henry, son of Henry A. Casaday, In the 
5U) ye<ir of his age. 

At New- York, on Uiel4 Inst. Mrs. Eliza B. wilbof Mr. 
Cornelius M. Gaul, formerly of this city. 

On the 14Ui lost. Abby Macy, aged 54 yean, from New< 
York. 

Oil the 19th Inst. Edmond B. Holmes, aged 29 years, of the 
same place. 

On the 19th Inst. Phebe Sumner, aged 25 years, of tbe 
same place. 

In Claverack, on tbe 14 Inst, at bis reMence, Bobert Le 
Roy Livingston, aged 57 years. 

At New- Orleans, on the aOih ult. of a Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, George C. Living ston, M. D. late of Coxsackie, 
Greene county, aged 37 years. 
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For Uie Rural Repovitory. 
Spring'* 

SusLV Winter to the north 

Has reluctant passed away, 
While mild Spring comes smiling forth, 

]>«Gked in wonted fair array. 

Now the fields with verdnre bloom — 
Nature wears a smiling phie— 

And the rose's sweet perfume 
Welted is by every breeze. 

Flowerets now bedeck the glade — 

Lovely bloom upon the heath, 
While the sweetly smiling maid 

Hastes to pluck them for a wreath. 

Joyfully the lowing herds. 

Free at large to wander forth, 
Bound across the flowery mead, 

Pleased to graze the thymy earth. 

* Now the rural, shepherd swain 
Tends his flock from day to day ; 
While across the verdant plain, 
See the sprightly lambkins play. 

Briskly now the songsters gay. 
Late returned from southern clime, 

Warble forth their sportive lay, 
And their voices sweetly chime, 

While the woodlands jojrful ring, 
Wakened by the feathered throng, 

Let us all in concert join 
Nature's universal song. RukalBabd. 
Dracuty Mass. 1836. 



From the Kniekerbocker, for February, 1890. 
liines to a Cloak. 

BT AN AUTHOR WRAPPEP UP JN THE THBEAD-BABS 
SUBJECT. 

* Tbb DoBglss roand him drew his cloak^ 

Folded his arms, and thus be spoke.*— Mabmiox. 

How oft when woe the h^rt hath wrung, - 
Doth Friendship show the drooping feather; 

But thou, old friend, hast ever clung 
Host closely in the stormiest weather : 

Whea sunlight bathed my path in gold, 
Thou didst not share the joys which crowned me i 

But when the changeling world grew cold^ 
I felt thy warm embrace aronnd me. 

Yet have I oft, in graceless scorn — 
How little did such scorn become me I — 

Vowed that thou wert not to be borne, 
And rudely, rashly cast thee from me ; 

Oft have I lain, in thee up-coiled. 
On the damp earth with night dew soaken, 

And little recked /Ay nap was spoiled, 
So long as mine remained unbroken. 

How many a league, on sea and shore. 
Have thou and I together wended j 

If ym no better than before. 
Who can deny that thou art mended 1 

And yet— the fiict I may not hide— 
Thou vergest toward thy dissolution ; * 

Those dr««lful stitches in thy side 
Are ruining thy constitution. 



Thinner thou growest day by day; 
I grieve to see the course thou'rt taking — 

Thy being hourly wastes away. 
The thread by which it hangs, is breaking. 

Farewell, old friend ! thy worth is known- 
Let the world jeer thine aspect needy, 

Thy Uars have been so often sotm, 
I marvel not thou lookest ^ seedy? 

Dames- TVwn, January, 1836. 



From the Connecticut Mirror. 
We hsd jast finished " The Pioneers/ and were about 
musierfng up some phraze of compliment ; that should 
expren our admiration of the book, and the feelings with 
which we closed the second volun<e, when a chap, who 
occasionally furnishes u« with verses, handed In the fol- 
lowing for inseriion. * It referred,* he said, * to the good 
wishes which Elizabeth seemed to have manifested, In the 
last chapter, for the welfarcof Leather Stocking,* when 
he signified, at the grave of the Indian, his determination 
to quit the settlements of men for the unexplored forests 
of tlie west, and when, whistling for his dogs, with his 
rifle on nls shoulder and his pack on bis back, lie leA the 
village of Templeton.* 

Fae away from the hill-side, the lake and the hamlet, 

The rock and the brook, and yon meadow so gay ; 
Prom the foot-path that winds by the side of the streamlet ; 

From his hat and the grave of his friend, (kr away ; 
He is gone where the footsteps of man never ventured, 
Where the glooms of the wlld-tangled forests are centered, 
Where no beam of the sun or the sweet moon has entered, 
No blood-hound has roosed up the deer with his bay. 

He has left the green alley, for paths where the Bison 
Roanw through the prairies or leaps o*er the flood ; 

Where the snake in the swsmp sucks the deadliest poison 
And the cat of the mountains keeps watch for its food. 

But the leaf shall be greener, the sky shall be purer, 

The eye shall be clearer, the rifle be surer. 

And stronger the arm of the fearless eodurer, 
That trusts nought but heaven, in bis way through the 
wood. 

Light be the heart of the poor lonely wanderer. 

Firm be his step thro' each wearisome mile, 
Par from the cruel man, far from the plunderer, 

Far from the track of the mean and vile. 
And when death with the last of its terrors assails him, 
And all but the last throb of memory fails him, 
He*U think of the friend far away that bewails him. 
And light up the cold touch of death with a smile. 

And there shall the dew shed its sweetness and luster 

There for his pall shall tlie oak-leaves be spread; 
The sweet brier shall bloom, and the wild grape shall cluster 

And o*er him the leaves of the Ivy be shed. 
There shall they mix with the fern and the heather, 
There shall the young eagle shed its first feather. 
The wolves with his wild dogs shall lie there together. 
And moan o*er the spot where the hunter is laid. 

From the New-Yorker. 
Tlie Unsealed Lietter* 

A TOUNo Student left his father's house to try the influ- 
ence of a milder clime. Death was not thus to be eluded- 
he met him there. During the languor of a swift decline, 
be had longed much for letters from his home. At length 
a letter came— but he was expiring. He fixed og it his 
glazing eyes, without a ray of emotion. « Lay It aside,' 
he said. The soul winged its way-and that letter, so pas- 
sionately desired, remained unopened. 

It came too late, that tender scroll- 
Mid stranger-forms he lay. 
With that last whiteness on his brow, 
Which may not pass away. 

There was a sound of mournful winds 

Amid the drooping trees ; 
Strange waters chafed their rocky bed 

Urged by the fitful breeze. 

But he, to whom those plaintive tones 
So oft, in contrastj bore 



The singing brook that merrily 
Ran by his father's door— 

The gale, that from hia native bowers 

A rich luxuriance swept. 
No more, amid the broken gold 

Of earthly memories wept. 

They held the letter o*er his couch, 
They prest it near his eye — 

* The Umg desired! behold U here' ^ 
There breathed no answering sigh. 

At length, a deep and hollow lone, 

In lingering accents stole — 
' hay it aside?— h\xi in his hand 

They placed the unopened scroll. 

And there, reproachfully gleamed forth 

Its seal, so rich and rare, 
Which still the breathing impress bore 

Of Love's confiding care ; 

The flower that turning seeks the sun, 
Spoke from its waxen scroll, 

* Voiu sevl — Vtnts sevP — no pulse it touched 

In the departing souL 

Oft had the stricken exile mourned 

And in his prayer he sought 
For this sweet herald from His home, 

Now to his bosom brought 

But not till pangs of hope deferred 

Had drank his being's flame ; 
Not till the triumph hour of wo, 

The tardy treasure came. 

O vanity of earthly trust I 

When the strained eye was dim. 
And the weak hand like marble cold 

What was that scroll to him 7 

A deeper seal 'twas his to break. 

Of mystery unrevealed 
To mortal man. — The spirit passed. 

The letter lay unsealed. 
Harford, March, 1836. 
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A Thought. 

Yoif sail on the horizon's verge, 
Doth like a wandering spirit seem — 

A shadow on a sea of light-> 
The passing of a dream. 

A moment more, and it is gone ! 

We know not how— we know not where 
It came — an instant stayed — and then 

It vanished into air. 

Such are we all— we sail awhile 
In joy, on life's fair summer sea — 

A moment — and our bark is gone 
Into eternity ! 
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From tbo PortJRnd MafRzine. 

Tke Bridal, Throne and Scaffold. 

BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 

We Rre not the first 
Who, with best meRninf , hRve incaired the worst. 
• ♦ ♦ ♦ For thee I am cast down ; 
Myself coaM else out-frown false fortune*8 frown. 

In a circular chamber, high in one of the 
turrets of Sionhouse, the youthful bride of 
Lord Dudley was seated. Foreign and do- 
mestic luxuries had been brought into requi- 
sition by her ambitious fiither-iu-law, to 
embellish and beautify that bower, and make 
it worthy of its lovely inmate. Well had the 
proud Northumberland succeeded in hi» 
attempt ; for in England there was not a more 
magnificent apartment than that. Bright trees 
and mouldering ruins were correctly pictured 
on the rich brown tapestry hanging in full 
drapery along the walls, and the heavy wood- 
work about the deep casements was wrouglii 
by expert workman into a just semblance 
of oak-leaves and acorns. Tlie rough beams 
found in almost every apartment of the realm, 
were here converted into massy vines ol 
leaves and fruit, polished into rich harmony 
with the magnificent furniture of the room. 
Heavy chairs, cushioned with purple velvet, 
were ranged about the edges of the floor, left 
bare by a carpet of mingled colors, so soft in 
its texture that it yielded like spring moss to 
tlie light footsteps of its beautiful owner. 
There was a virginal and an ancient lyre in 
the apartment, and golden or gem-clasped 
books loaded several tables whh the accunm- 
lated knowledge of different nations. Reti- 
ring from the mellowing influence of the 
stained windows, that cast a gleam even on 
her pure beauty, the girl-bride had tlirown 
open a casement and placed herself beside it. 
and was intensely occupied by the contents ol 
a richly-bound book opened before her. In- 
commoded by the warmth of her ermine-lined 
robe, she had thrown it back from her neck. 
and the fresh rooming light poured full over 
her polished shoulders and classical head, 
rendering her pearly complexion almost daz- 



zlingly pure. Her black hair waspartedsmooih-ll arm about her waist, drew her to the ojMsn 
ly from her forehead, somewhat in the fashion window, exclaiming — 



of the present day, and ornamented only by a 
double siring of orient pearls. A dianion<i 
or a ruby would have been out of place on a 
being whose beauty lay in the most transcen- 
dant purity of look, speech and motion. One 
tiny foot, from which the slipper had fallen, 
pressed, with its rose-colored stocking, an em- 
broidered foot-stool 

on one little hand, and the other with its mar- 
riage-ring hung over the arm of her chair. 
So deeply was she immersed in study, that! 
unobserved, a door on her right opened, and 
a gaily dressed youth stood gazing with looks 
of gratified admiration upon her. 

For several moments the boy stood unheed- 
ed by the door, then gliding softly over the 
yielding carpet, he stole to the seat of his 
bride, and with a mischievous smile touched 
her neck with his jeweled finger: then he 
hurst into a gay langh as i)is beautiful wife 
started up, drew the robe hastily over her 
shoulders and stood before him, blushing and 
half weeping with mortification. Compas- 
sionating her painful confusion he checked 
his mirth, and strove to conceal the strugglinfi 
smile on his lips by ben<iing gallantly to 
replace the stray slipper on her foot, saying 
as he bowed his knee: 

v4iS2 '"^ lady-bird has flown to her cage 
a:;mKo feed on cnuubs scattered by church- 
men or leeches, and left her poor mate to his 
solitary pastiuie. I shall go with a complaint 
loyour fellow-student, the king,* he continued 



* Look forth fa>r book- woman, and say, if you 
can, that this beautiful cage, gilded by nty 
»raciou8 father, doubtless for some of his 
own wise purposes, is more inviting than this 
glorious expanse of country, with the broad 
sky bending over h, so blue and bright, where 
forests, valleys and hills are just rousing 
Her forehead rested : themselves from their night^s rest, and the 
light nir is vocal with bird-songs. See how 
the rising sun is lighting up the mist-capped 
mountains, turning thera to giants crested 
with brilliants and clothed in purple and gold ; 
and the river in the valley, how it pparkles 
along, flinging off light like a living thing! 
There, at our feet is the hunting forest- 
see how the steady wind is lifting up the 
green leaves in a mass, like an immense 
robe ! — I have seen fine sport among those 
oaks ; but now the deer stand still and stare 
at me with their great eyes, as if they knew 
I had linked myself to a pretty dame who 
forswears both horse and hound. Look 
yonder, by my faith, that gallant buck has 
bounded from the covert of the trees three 
times while I have been speaking — such bold- 
ness stirs my spirit. We will run him down, 
sweet wife, and your own white hands shall 
let the blood from his throat — what, say you 
n;,y ? — then per force you shall go with me to 
the river's brink, where the hazel bushes are 
tangled together, and flowers cluster under 
them so sweetly. See, I have brought some 
to woo you forth, they will look so beautiful 



<4rasj ing the little foot and turning his glowing on that iveck of thine ;' and whh a roguish 
face to the soft hazel eyes bent affectionately smile he took a bunch of small crimson 
upon him. | flowers from his bosom and gave them to her. 

• Anil he,' answered his smiling bride. She examined them a moment, and then 
* would perchance counsel the restless eagle gravely smiling dropped them from the 
10 cmge himself awhile with the male he so ; casement. 

rates, and partake of her book-lore, in lieu of : The smile passed from Dudley's face, and 
shooting arrows at a useless target — think ye in a lone of deep mortification, he said, * if 
he would not?' and with a half blush she play- neither wish nor token will win me your 
fully touched his upturned forehead with the' companionship, I must even seek my sport 
I ip of her taper finger. The happy boy grasped , alone ;' with an awkward attempt at dignified 
her hand and pressed it eagerly to his lip—;, displeasure he turned toward the door, 
ihen springing up he dashed together the vol* Lady Jane placed her hand gently on his 

arm, and taking one of iht flo\icrs that had 



umc t>lic had been rcadiiu 



uud throwing hi& 
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fallen un the casement, said—- Nay, my lord, 
you must acknowledge that there is some 
good in the sciences, for the pursuit of which 
you condemn me, when I assure you that to 
one of them I owe the knowledge, that this 
little Hower contains poison enough to deprive 
us both of life.* 

• And is it indeed true ?* said Dudley, 
attentively examining it ; * one would almosi 
as soon think of finding poison in you, as in 
the cup of a thing so beHUtifuU' 

• From me. Nay, nay, not from me/ 
feplied the lady in a quick voice, and turning 
suddenly pale. 

Dudley looked at her in smiling astonish- 
ment. * One would think my jests a dagger/ 
he at length said, * to cause red lips to p:de 
so suddenly. 

• I know I am very foolish, very weak, 
Dudley ; but your words were so like a pre- 
sentiment, a prophesy — nay, do not laugh — 
th:it old man was a terrible creature, whh an 
eye like a spirit of evil.' 

• Of whom do you speak ?* said Dudley, 
now perfectly serious. 

• Of an old soothsayer, who visited the 
place while I lived with our young king. The 
Lady Mary was present. 1 never forget the 
expression of the old man*s face, when she 
gave him her hand. He dropped it as if it 
lia(] been a coiled serpent,muttering. ** Blood, 
blood." The princess frowned, and the mild 
king shrunk from the dark expression of the 
man*s smile, and his hand trembled as he 
placed it in that of the prophet. Tears sod- 
cned those terrible eyes as he pored over his 
slender palm ; then he relinquished it, mut- 
tering. — •* As the spring-bud thou shalt per- 
ish." — He next took my hand, and looked on 
that and in my face pityingly for a moment ; 
then he bent his dark eyes on the Lady Mar>' 
with an expression of startling anger. ** And 
is it even so,** he said, •* the Idmb to be wor- 
ried by the she-wolf ?" The princess arose 
and left the apartment in haughty anger. I 
grew bold and questioned the meaning of the 
soothsayer's words. •* Inquire not," he said, 
** like a bright flower shalt thou blossom > but 
vengeance shall come like a whirlwind upon 
thee ; pure and beautiful thyself, yet sh;dt 
thou, like a poisonous flower, bring death to 
all that cling to thee — ay, even to him who 
shall gather thee to his bosom ; death, death 
violent and terrible death is in thy path." 
And with a steady step the prophet left the 
palace, leaving a shadow on my heart that 
clings to it like a pestilence. A strange and 
appalling fueling of mystery is upon me, like 
the brooding of a dark spirit. I join in mer- 
riment, but a sad remembrance checks me ; 
music has no spell to win away the presenti- 
ment ; the voice of that old man is in my ear 
above all sounds of melody, crying, ** Death, 
^eath, an early and terrible death." I have 
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wrapped my heart In human lore as in a gar- 
ment ; but all will not do. A presentiment 
still clings to me ; 1 cannot help it. A word, 
such as you now spoke, makes a coward of me.' 
The poor bride ceased speaking, folded her 
arms on the table, and buried her face upon 
them as if ashamed, yet relieved by the con- 
fession she had made to her young husband. 
The words of a prophecy so terrible might 
be easily supposed to oppress the mind of 
a being so retiring and contemplative as the 
Lady Jane Grey. Her occupations and deep 
researches into the abstruse writings of the 
age perhaps strengthened the unhappy feel- 
ing ; but to one like Dudley, whose thoughts 
seldom settled long on a subject, and never 
on an unpleasant one, tliese feelings in his 
wife were a matter of merriment, scarce 
worthy of a moment's serious consideration. 
He however suppressed his desire to smile 
in his compassion for the diseased state of 
his young wife's mind ; and with such argu- 
ments as a youth of sixteen might be suppo- 
sed to use, exerted himself to do away 
the presentiment, so strongly dwelling on 
her overworked Ijrain. The Lady Jane was 
soothed by the assiduous tenderness, rather 
than convinced by the arguments of her hus- 
band. The very confusion of her hidden feel- 
ings carried its good eflect on her 8{)irit. With 
a sudden reaction of feeling her face brighten- 
ed, and when Dudley again entreated her to ride 
forth, she readily assented and left the room 
to summons her tire woman to make an alter- 
ation in her dress. The impatient husband 
meantime tossed over the heavy books, and 
touched the virginal with Angers so rude, that 
he clapped his hands to his ears to shut out 
the discordant sounds, and thrust his head 
out at the open window for relief. Several 
grooms were in the court below, two leading 
about their master's horse and the lady's 
palfrey, and the others holding the hounds 
in their lashes ready for the hunt. Dudley 
called to the keepers to kennel the dogsf 
which indignant at losing their sport, 'flf^g- 
gled and barked furiously. The young lord 
leaned his slight form half out of the open 
window, in his eagerness to witness the battle 
between the refractory hounds and his angry 
grooms. The wind was tossing his long 
curls about his shoulder, his large eyes were 
streaming with tears of^oyish delight, and 
his half-shouting laughter was ringing in the 
air, when the Lady Jane returned, equipped 
for riding. Her silvery laugh mingled with 
his boisterous merriment, when one of the 
victorious hounds threw down his keeper, 
and stood barking furiously with his forepaws 
upon hi» breast. After a little more strug- 
gling the dogs were confined. With an easy 
carelessness of state Dudley drew in his head, 
wiped the tears from his flushed cheek, and 



pastime. Dudley dispensed with his ustial 
retinue, and assisted Lady Jane to her saddle. 
It was a beautiful sight, that young couple 
riding forth in the overflow of their happines* 
to enjoy t\\e pleasant beauty of early morning— 
the graceful and somewhat timid horseman* 
ship of the lady, contrasting with the gallani 
bearing of the young lord, who galloped by 
her side, his handsome horse caroling in 
the abundance of his animal spirit, as his 
rider now dashed his spurs Hito bia side, then 
with a sudden check causing him to rear and 
plunge, for the mere pleasure of conquering 
in the presence of his lady-love. When con- 
tent with this display, he struck into a short 
canter,and together they dashed into the (breat. 
Tlie antlered deer sprang through the thickets 
at the sound of the horses* hoofs, and the 
singing of birds in the branches oTerhead as 
their glad voices disturbed tlieir melody. 
Onward and onward they went, with hearts 
leaping at each bound of their steeds, their 
cheeks flushed and their glowing hands ti^tht 
upon the reins. Swifter grew Uie legs of the 
hunter, nimbly flew the legs of the palfrey. 
The forest was cleared, and they reached 
the river's brink, weary with excess of the 
most pleasant excitement in the universe. 
They loitered away an hour on the banks of 
the stream, gathering flowers, talking merrily, 
and looking as only such young creaturen 
can look when the first flush of happiness is 
upon them. Again they mounted and rode 
gaily toward the castle, he with his doublet 
crowded full of the flowers he had gathered 
for his lady*s bower, and sht with a cheek 
faintly flushed like the first opening of a young 
rose, and a brilliancy lighting her sweet eyes 
that spoke of a heart reveling in the excess 
of its own enjoyment. 

Who, to have seen that married boy and 
girl on their return to their stately mansion, 
after throwing off the shackles of station, 
and riding, smiling or warlike together, two 
of the happiest children in existence, would 
have supposed that he in a few months 
would meet a violent death, with the bravery 
of a hero and the fortitude of a martyr, sha- 
ming the very strength of manhood with his 
firnmess, and bowing his young head to the 
block with the resignation of a saint ? Truly 
the waters of affliction are bitter, but their 
troubled waves convert into heroes, martyrs 
and saints, those who bathe in them and faint 
not. And the lady Jane Grey, the young, the 
wise, the beautiful ; who, to have watched her 
playful smile and griiceful motion as she rode 
slowly beside the brave youth, could have 
supposed that she, so very gentle in lier love- 
liness, was doomed, by the strength of soul 
slumbering within her, to be held up to after 
aencrations as a most perfect pattern of fe- 
male fortitude and Chrit>tian virtue !—»that 
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she was to go down to posterity, a creature 
enshrined in her own virtues, a redeeming 
page in the history of a great nation ? Wo- 
man, woman !— truly slie is a miracle !— Place 
her amid flowers, foster her as a tender plant, 
and she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, 
and sometimes of folly — annoyed by a dew 
drop, (retted by the touch of a butterfly *8 
wing, ready to fuint at the rustle of a beetle. 
The sephyrs are too rough, the showers too 
Heavy, and she is overpowered by the perfume 
of a rose bnd. But let real calamity come, 
rOQse her affections, enkindle the fires of her 
heart, and mark her then. How her heart 
strengthens itself— how strong is her purpose ! 
Place her in the heat of battle, give her a 
child, a bird, any thing slie loves or pities 
to protect, and see her, as in a related 
instance, raising her white arms as a siiield, 
and as her own blood crimsons her upturned 
forehead, praying for life to protect the help- 
less. Transplant her into the dark places of 
the earth, awaken her energies to action, and 
her breath becomes a healing, her presence 
a blessing; she disputes, inch by inch, the 
stride of the stalking pestilence, when man, the 
strong and the brave, shrinks away, pale and af- 
frighted. Misfortune daunts her not ; she 
wears away a life of silent endurance, or goes 
forward to the scaffdd with less timidity thanio 
her bridal. In prosperity she is a -bud full of 
imprisoned odors, waiting fur the winds of 
adversity to scatter them abroad— pure gold, 
valuable but untried in the furnace. In short, 
woman is a miracle, a mystery ; and greatest 
of all is she of whom I write. 

As the young couple drew near the castle, 
Dudley recognized a numerous band of re- 
tainers in the court ; and he knew by their 
livery that they belonged to his father, the 
Duke of Northumberland, whose large black 
war-steed was being led about the court by a 
groom. Dudley drew close to his wife's 
palfrey, and with mimicking attempt at dignity 
rode onward to the portal, saying : 

• Now my lady fair, let us prepare ourselves 
for a homily on ettiquette, for most grievously 
shall we have sinned in my father's opinion 
by riding without a retinue.* 

Jane answered by a faint smile only, and 
dismounted in the court. The strange do- 
mestics drew respectfully back to give them 
a passage into the great hall, where stood the 
Duke of Northumberland, with several lords 
of the court, in deep mourning. The Lady 
Jane on observing the sable vestments of 
the group turned deadly pale, and leaned 
heavily on the arm of her lord as she advan- 
ced to welcome his guests. Northumberland, 
on seeing them enter, stepped forward with 
courtly grace to receive their greeting, and to 
Jane's astonishment bent his knee reverently 
before her as to a sovereign. Jane drew back 
almost in consternation and stood breathless- 
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ly staring at the bending duke, 
she exclaimed: 

* Why this undue homage, my lord, and 
oh, why these sables ?' 

* The sables,' replied Northumberland, 

• are badges of mourning for Edward, our 
; late king. The homage is offered in humble 

duty to his successor.' 

* But that successor am not I, and where- 
fore is this homage done at the feet of one 
who should in duty kneel at thine ?' 

*The lords,' said the duke, rising apd 
pointing to the group of courtiers, • will In- 
form you that our late king, in his care for 
the true religion and the welfare of his king- 
dom, has appointed the Lady Jane Grey as 
his successor.' 

* My lord, my lord, you will not consent to 
this usurpation, in your wife,' cried the agi- 
tated lady, grasping the arm of her husband, 
who stood bewildered by her side. 

* In good truth I will not while the princesses 
of the blood live,' answered the generous 
youth, drawing her trembling hand gently 
from his arm. 

The duke knitted his dark brows, and bent 
his piercing eyes angrily on his son, who 
answered it with a look of defiance struggling 
with habitual reverence. 

* It is somewhat strange,' said the duke, 
turning with a bland smile to the other lords, 

* that the crown of England mu»t go begging 
for temples to rest on. I pray your lordships 
pardon me, if I seek a private conference with 
my fair daughter, and leave you to the hos 
pitality of my crown hunting son here ;* 
then drawing one of the lords aside, he 
whispered in his ear, and led the lady Jane 
from the hall. She cast back an anxious look 
on her husband. The courtiers were crowd- 
ing around him, as ha bent his head to the 
whispers of the duke's friend, the first bud- 
ding of ambition was seen in the crimson 
glow burning on his cheek. With a fainting 
heart his wife followed her father-in-law. 
Entreaties, promises and tears prevailed over 
(ieep-rooted principle and natural prudence. 
With royal honors, but aching hearts,the young 
victims were that day conducted to London. 

• *••••• 

The morning sun was struggling thro' the 
dense atmosphere of London, and piercing 
his yellow beams through the deep windows 
of a prison-room in which Dudley and his 
voung wife were confined, after the friends 
of Mary had hurled them from their precari- 
ous seat on the throne— a seat which had 
yielded them only anxiety and regret. Sev- 
eral days had they passed, since that event, in 
strict confinement, and the spirits of the 
youth had sunk into despondency. With 
his face buried in his hands ; he was seated 
by a low table, the points of his gay dress 
untied, and his bright hair falling uncombed 



over his shoulders. His \/hite forehead, 
formerly so open and smooth, was now 
shrunken and collapsed with internal agony. 
His breath came chokingly, while now and then 
a laboring groan struggled through his shut lips. 
Opposite, eat his victim wife, her large 
soft eyes fixed in deep sorrow upon his 
working features, and her pale lips quivering 
slightly with suppressed agony at witnessing 
liis utter prostration. Every thing bespoke 
that it was for him, nther than for herself^ 
she grieved. There was no neglect in her 
dress. The lustrous hair was as smooth, 
and the dark robe as neatly put on, as in 
her days of happiness ; and though she tvas 
very pale, it was rather from sympathy than 
selfish sorrow. She arose, passed round the 
table, and for a moment stood behind tlie 
suffering youth, pressing her while hand to 
her eyes ; when she dropped it on his shoni- 
der, the fingers were wet with tears. Softly 
she placed her arm about his neck, and 
drawing his head to her bosom pressed a kiss 
upon his forehead, and murmured words of 
comfort. Dudley dropped his hands and 
turned his face to her shoulder with a less 
painful groan. Just then the tower-bell sent 
forth a sudden sound like the bellowing of a 
moody spirit,and the noise of coming feet arose 
from the pavement below the window. With a 
fierce cry Dudley sprang from the arms of his 
wife and ruslied to the window. His whole 
body trembled as in an ague fit, and clinging 
to the frame as if a gulf was beneath him, he 
watched the guards file solemnly along, and 
listened to the low rumbling of coming wheels. 
They passed in sight,and there in an open cart, 
Northumberiand was going to execution. 
With his pale hands folded over his black robe, 
and his dark hair threaded with silver lying back 
from his high temples, the old nobleman stood 
uncovered in the humble vehicle. Not a 
muscle of his pale features stirred ; his li))S 
were compressed, and the concentrated force 
uf a strong spirit burned in his eyes. When 
he came opposite the window he raised his 
head, and seeing his children, stretched his 
hands toward them as in blessing. With a 
choking cry Dudley threw his arms widely 
upward, and fell like a dead thing upon the 
floor. Their prison afforded no restorative, 
and the hapless Lady Jane could only sit down 
beside him, lift his head again to her bosom 
and deluge it with her tears, as she watched for 
some sign of returning life. When Dudley 
opened his eyes it was feebly like an infant, 
and his pale hand hung helplessly over her 
shoulder. Though very weak, he felt sooth- 
ed and comforted ; her heart was heaving 
faintly under his aching temples, and her 
sweet voice was whispering of resignation 
and religion. Still and silently he lay exhaust- 
ed with the fierce storm of agony that had 
I swept its hurricane over him. As a gentle 
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nurse »be qliietcU him wiih the sweetness of 
her Toice and the soft )ire88ure of her lips ; 
then she drew a bible from her pocket and 
jread the word of God to him — its promi-jes 
And its coinfortings. All day was she thus 
employed, and at night-fall they were together 
on their knees, with clasped hands and up- 
turned faces, pouring out their troubled souls 
before Jehovub. It was not in vain ; God 
visited tbem. 

Months had passed, their death-warrants 
had gone forth, and with a refinement of 
cruelty tlie young husband and wife were 
separated before the day of execuiion. Dud- 
ley's summons was conveyed to him first, but 
his weakness had passed away ; there was a 
strong power within that had converted the 
youth into that best of all heroes, a christian. 
His lips were red, his eye clear, and his voice 
unbroken, when he made it an only request 
that he might see her. A gleam of joy shot 
across her mild features at the thought of 
seeing that loved one again on earth ; but it 
passed away, and in a calm voice she said, 

• Tell my lord that my heart is nerved for 
death and that an interview might shake tiie 
firmness of both ; tell him to be of good cheer, 
and in another hour we shall meet in heaven 
forever;' and again she returned to prayer 
and meditation. 

The message was conveyed to Dudley. 

* It is well,* he said, * it is but a moment and 
we part no more :* and the brave youth, 
strong in religious faith, went to the execu- 
tion. Again that hoarse bell was swinging 
heavily in the air, and the dism;d roll of wheels 
passed by. Jane sprang to her feet and rush- 
ed a few steps forward, then checked herself, 
and with her hands pressed hard against her 
heart, listened to the receding tread of the 
multitude. For half an hour she stood like 
a thing of breathing marble, without moving a 
muscle or stirring a finger. The bell gave 
out a solemn toll, and stopped suddenly. 
The cold blood curdled about her heart, and 
her face was pallid like that of a corpse. Again 
came the returning rush of the multitude, and 
with a slow step she advanced to the window. 
Dro}^ of blood fringed the edge of the cart 
and dropped heavily along the pavement. 
She closed her eyes with a shudder and pray- 
ed fervently. A spirit of sweet happiness 
dropped over her ; unseen wings seemed fan- 
ning and expanding her heart, she opened her 
eyes again on the decapitated body of her 
husband, and looked long and calmly, for she 
felt that the spirit of her guardian angel had 
left that form, and was even then endowing 
her with holy strength to follow him. When 
the guards came to conduct her to execu- 
tion, there was a pure smile on her lips, and 
her face was bright and glorious as that of an 
angel ; thus she went forth steadily and un- 
supported to meet her death. 
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My Adventnrcs. 

PART VHI. 

Ir the ambitious philanthropists of the pre- 
sent day were to visit the shores of Africa 
they would cease forever magnifying the evils 
which the slave suffers in being transplanted 
from his native desert to bondage in a Chris- 
tian land. Our good ship was already within 
six miles of the continent ere it became 
visible through the thick and foggy atmos- 
phere. Wearied and exhausted as we all were 
with a long voyage over the tropical regions 
of the Atlantic, the scene that now presented 
itself brought not with it the usual animation 
of variety. Here and there a few scattered 
trees met the eye, with immense intervals of 
low swamps intersected by mighty rivers ; 
the whole presenting the appearance of a vast 
Archipelago. The waters of the sea about 
the coast were stagnant and murky, and the 
hot air seemed impregnated with the seeds of 
disease and death. After passing a cluster 
of small islands on one of which were a few 
straggling huts, our course was directed 
towards the mouth of the river Cassamarza 
and aided by a fresh breeze we rushed swiftly 
up the m;ijestic stream. As yet we had not 
discovered a solitary sail, but as we advanced 
the country presented a more fruitful appear- 
ance, and the smoke from the different 
Portuguese settlements gave indications of 
life. After proceeding up the river about 
one hundred miles, the ship was brought to an 
anchor alongside one of the slave factories. 
Here were more than a thousand blacks hud- 
dled together in a thick mass, some of them 
armed with muskets and spears, and all of 
them nearly naked. Several war canoes were 
floating on the river, well manned, and armed 
with small cannon. Of the poor wretches on 
shore many were bleeding profusely and it 
soon appeared that there had been a battle 
between two rival native chieftains, and the 
victors as is usual had brought their enemies 
to the slave market. For this they receive 
powder, spirits, tobacco, trinkets, &lc. as a 
compensation, and then go back to their 
deserts to be themselves perhaps mnde 
prisoners by some more powerful tribe. 
Captain Talbot concluded his arrangements 
wiih the Portuguese factors in a few hours, 
and before two days had clasped we were 
once more on our return voyage with a full 
cargo of slaves. 

For many ni;^hts after we left the coast it 
was impossible to obtain any sleep. Tiie 
moaniugs of the poor slaves were incessant. 
They rejected food and rest and seemed to 
devote themselves to grief. Sometimes little 
groups of them would converse tou;other, and 
then, at something said by one all would burst 
into tears, and weep violently. Occasionally 



they sung, and so mournful and plaintive wer« 
the tones that even the hardened crew were 
melted into sympathy. 

The particulars of this and several subse- 
quent voyages possessed no interest. Nearly 
three years elasped in this manner when we 
once more left Rio de Janeiro, for our desti- 
nation, Havana. It blew a gale when we put 
out to sea, but who would deprecate a hiurri- 
cane when it wafls him homeward ? Universal 
hilarity prevailed on board. Itoud roared 
the winds and waves, but louder were the 
shouts of merriment and revelry. As we 
dashed joyously on over tbe high waves, 
several rough but manly voices sung the fol- 
lowing song. 

* A wet sea and a flowing sheet 

A wind tbftt follows ftwt. 
And fills the white luid nisUinf salto. 

And bends the gallant mast : 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

Wbile like the eagle free. 
Away our good ship flies and leoves 

Old Rio on our lee. 

* Oh for a soft and gentle wind, 

I hear some fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze. 

And white wares heaving btgb; 
And white wares heaving high, my lads. 

The good ship taut and free, 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry m«i are we. 

* There's tempest In yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud, 
And hark thy music, mariner, 

The wind is waking loud ; 
The wind Is waking loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes flree. 
The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea.* 

What a strange being your true sailor is. 
In his boyhood he possesses a wandering and 
unsettled spirit, a love of adventure, a con- 
tempt for school, a strong and ardent 
propensity to mischief. His chief delight is 
to grapple some old tar by the button, and 
make the hoary beaded sinner relate more 
marvels than are contained in the veritable 
pages of Sinbad and Gulliver. Fired with 
curiosity and ambition, no long time elapses 
ere be secretes himself from his loving prents 
on board some sea going vessel, and is intro- 
duced at once to tbe hardships,tlie variety,and 
the wonders of ocean life. This done, he esn 
never return to be a landsman. He who has 
been at the mast head and looked abroad upon 
the limitless expanse of sea and sky,or familiar- 
ized himself with tbe splendid cities, tbe 
exciting and enchanting scenes which tbe 
traveler beholds, can never be contented in 
the quiet and obscurity of his native village. 
He becomes a rover from habit as well as 
inclination. He loses all local attachments ; 
he has nothing to bind him to any particular 
spot of earth. A citizen of the world, sU 
nations are alike to him. If there is one 
thing he loves better than another, it is nun ; 
and that be can get any where. Next to this, 
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he likes bis strip, then his messmates, and 
then bis sweetheart. It is all one to him 
whether he is buried in some green nook of 
bis village churchyard, or in the deep and 
still caverns of the sea. He is bold to rash- 
ness, generous to prodigality, full of enter- 
prise, but reckless, immoral and profane 
Take him from the ocean and he will be worse 
thsm a burthen to coniaiunrty ; leave him 
tliere, and he is the bulwark and pride of his 
conotry. 

While on the voyage Captain Talbot for 
some reason or other determined to shape 
his course for the island of St. Domingo. 
The following particulars of a subsequent 
visit when on board the U. S. Ship Falmouth 
were written for the New-York Mirror, and 
will embrace the few observations I had the 
opportunity to make :— 

* A Glarce at Haiti.— I suppose you 
would be pleased to hear of my cruise to 
windward. It was the original intention of 
Captain — to proceed from Cuba to St. 
Thomas. Finding it impractible to aceom- 
plish this in the time limited by his orders, 
we stood for St Domingo, and on the twen- 
tieth of June, the blue, misty hills of Hayti, 
(the mountainous,) were in sight. Running 
along the coast we came in sight of the town 
of Cape Hayti, towards evening of the next 
day. Three guns were fired, one after 
another, for a pilot, but none came, and a 
squall coming on, we were forced to stretch 
off-and-on the land aU night. The next 
rooming, however, we got a pilot, and went in. 
The town is built in one long line, on the 
western side of the harbor, at the foot of a 
range of hills, which rise in a steep elevation 
of nearly a thousand feet above it. The 
other side of the harbor is a large plain, which, 
our purser told me, strikingly resembles the 
plain of Aiigos, in Greece. Here Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, one of tlie most famous leaders 
of the Haytien revolution, was wont to exer- 
cise an army of sixty thousand men, with a 
discipline and skill that astonished the French. 
The mouth of the harbor, and various com- 
manding positions about it, are well fortified, 
but upon my inquiring why no eflforts were 
made to rebuild the forts and houses in the 
place, which are in a most ruinous condition, 
I was informed of President Boyer*s general 
order, that in case of an invasion, which they 
have been expecting from the French many 
years, all the sea-port towns should be at once 
evacuated, and no defence of them attempted ; 
but that the inhabitants should retreat to the 
mountains, meeting at some general rendez- 
vous by him appointed. In their wild, moun- 
tainous country, where hill pursues hill to the 
heavens where nothing of the discipline of 
modern warfare can be pursued, where the 
negroes can subsist on almost nothing, wh^i 
could an enemy do ? One means of defence 



was a good deal dwelt upon — they can poison 
the streams^ and while they can select their 
own rills, or drink above the point where they 
change the waters, they can turn every stream 
which supplies the towns into liquid death. 
On entering the harbor we fired a salute of 
seventeen guns, which was returned. On 
the twenty-ninth, the anniversary of President 
Boyer's birthday, we fired another salute, with 
the Haytien flag of red and blue flying at our 
fore, which was likewise returned. We all had 
leave to go on shore, and I gathered the fol- 
lowing for remembrance : 

' Cape Hayti, which, when the French 
ruled the island, was Cape Francois, and had 
a population of one hundred thousand souls, 
and was called the Paris of the island, has 
now but fifteen thousand inhabitants. Since 
its foundation it has been three times burned 
down. The buildings are generally of stone, 
granite, and brick ; the better sort with an 
outside of stucco or white plaster. The 
floors are generally of brick or stone. There 
are no window-glasses, but blinds in their 
stead. You pass through whole streets 
where high walls are standing, and the very 
partitions of the rooms, like some building, 
all of which that was combustible had been 
consumed by some great fire — streets of roof- 
less, tenantless houses^ filled up with the 
fallen heaps of plaster and stones. I looked 
at the governor*s palace at a distance, and if 
I had not been previously informed, should 
not have suspected its actual condition, but 
upon approaching, I saw a park, whose wall 
was tumbling in heaps about it, and a building 
in which the beauties of architectural propor- 
tion were still visible, but the arched windows 
and doors were destitute of all . but shape, 
and opened upon uncovered and silent pass- 
ages. There were arched gates and pillars, 
but no ornaments, and over all the ruins the 
vine had grown, and, in many places in the 
interstices of the crumbling pile, wild flowers 
were growing freshly, " like hope blooming 
on the borders of despair." Near the park, 
in front of the half-consumed catholic church, 
is a choked-up fountain. In truth. Cape 
Hayti looks like a city of ruins. My visit 
there was, however, a very pleasing one. In 
passing through the streets, we were invited 
into several houses, and treated with remark- 
able hospitality. I will mention one or two 
out of a dozen instances, which occurred 
during the day. We were standing near a 
beautiful garden, admiring the broad leaves 
of the plantain-tree, when a black officer, a 
captain in an undress unifor^n, invited us in, 
and took us through it. In a few moments a 
negress brought us some of the delicious 
fruit about us, in a dish. A Spanish gentle- 
man acted as interpreter. Scarcely had we 
left him, when in passing the apartments of 
several other black officers, also captains in 



the army, they came out and forced us to 
enter, and entertained us with wine, fruit, 
liquor, etc. etc. Our ship was visited by 
several black officers of high rank, and very 
i;enilemanly deportment. Their manners are 
French. They conversed in English very 
well, and made some sensible observations. 
In reply to a question of mine one of them 
answered : 

• ** Yes, the people of Hayti are free— very 
free — too free !" to which another added : 

* ** They are not wise enough to be so 
[freer 

' One of the most interesting objects I saw, 
was this : a high mountain, with two peaks* 
of a square shape, opposite to each other. 
On one of those peaks, which the eagle might 
choose for its nest, is the castle of Christo- 
phe, otherwise King Henry the first. Here, 
you know, he killed himself upon the approach 
of General Boyer with bis army. Tbera is 
but one path up the dangerous ascent to it, 
and that no more than two men can tread 
abreast. 

' Columbus discovered this island in 1492. 
and here planted the first European settle- 
ment, and what a prolific source of anxiety 
and sorrow it was to him, all who have read 
Irving's beautiful life of the great discoverer 
must know and feel. The Indian tribes 
under their five caciques, have passed away, 
and in the island where blaek slaves were first 
introduced, retribution first commenced. In 
1791, the insurrection began. In 1804, aU 
dependance on France was renounced. Upon 
the death of Dessalines, the first governor, in 
1806, Christophe assmned the administration. 
Petion, another chief, a mulatto, disputed his 
right to the government, and a war conmien- 
ced. Christophe held the north of the island, 
under the title of King Henry the first, and 
Petion founded a republic in the south, of 
which he was president. In 1820, a part of 
Henry's army rebelling, and Boyer advancing 
to aid them, Christophe shot himself. The 
island tlms came under one government. 
Boyer succeeded Petion as president, and 
the whole island is now under him. The 
form of government is republican : the presi- 
dent is elected for life by the senate, and has 
a salary of forty thousand dollars. The 
legislature is composed of a senate and house 
of representatives. The senate consists of 
twenty-four members, chosen for nine years, 
by the representatives, from a list presented 
by the president. The representatives, are 
elected by the people once in five years. 
With such a distribution of governmental 
powers, it is easy to see that Hayti is a 
democracy only in name. Its - prestdeoC, 
without the invidious trappings of royalty, is 
substantially a king.' 

On our departure from Cape Hayti we 
made a very short passage to the Havaiia. 
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At that place Captain Talbot resigned the 
command of his ship, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Butler. Captain Ballez was 
removed to a lunatic asylum, at the North 
where he died not many years since. We 
bade adieu to our old shipmates and took 
passage in a vessel bound for New-York, and 
afler an absence of three years the spires and 
smoke of my native city were hailed with 
delight. Captain Talbot left New- York for 
Cadis and was there married to the young 
Spanish lady whom he had rescued from the 
slaver. He is now in command of a fine 
East Indiaman, and has a promising family 
of children. O. P. B. 
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For ihe Rural Repoiitory. 

Rural Scenery. 

I AM a devoted lover of rural scenery. To 
ramble over the green-clad hills and climb the 
rugged sides of my native mountains has 
never failed, from my youth up, to fill my 
bosom with emotions of the most exquisite 
pleasure and delight. How frequently, in the 
halcyon days of youth, ere the cold and with- 
ering touch of misfortune and disnppointment 
had fallen npon and quenched the ardor of 
my joyous spirit, have I with indefatigable 
toil and exenion, succeeded in gaining the 
topmost pinnacle of some one of the lofty 
piles of rock and earth which overlooked my 
paternal home, with no other earthly object 
in view, save that of gazing in breathless 
wonder and admiration upon the unparalleled 
beauties of creation, which like a map, or a 
finely executed painting, were far beneath my 
feet spread out in nil their rich and variegated 
loveliness, and presented in glowing colors to 
my enraptured vision. 

When my mind reverts to those bright 
scenes of buoyant hope and thoui^hiless 
boyhood— scenes which ever and anon rise 
np to fancy's view, like the (iiint recollections 
of some long forgotten though pleasing dream, 
in a moment I seem to be hurried back, and 
reveling in an the rapturous glee and ecstatic 
bliss of youth amid those happy, sunny hours, 
when life presented only one continued round 
of ardent hope and delirious joy, which formed 
a bright halo of glory around the early days 
of my existence. 

O, happiness ! thou fleeting phantom, so 
eagerly sought and so seldom found by the 
giddy sons of men, where is the blest place of 
Chy abode if it be not amid the rural haunts of 
Nature's works? Dost thou dwell in the 
splendid halls of the fashionable and the gay? 
Or canst thou be found .among all the slavilsh 
throng of crouching devotees who bow before 
the shrine of licentiousness, and offer them- 
selves a willing sacrifice upon the altar of 
foMy and dissipation ? No. There is naught 



that savors of thee to be found in either or in 
all these. O ! could man know the real 
worth and estimate of happiness— of happi- 
ness, that boon for which he seeks with such 
a thrilling ardor, rural scenes would possess 
a lovelier charm, and nature's walks would 
own a fresh enticement, that shotUd lead him 
forth, at the first blush of dawn, to drink 
enjoyment at her fairest ft)unt, where morn 
ing wakes among the dewy hills. S. 

Lenox, ^pril, 18S6. 

A ISVife in I>an9er« 

A HUSBAND, finding that his wife received 
splendid presents from an admirer, thought 
it would be unwise not to show her what 
dangerous ground she stood upon. She had 
been driving out one morning with a lady, 
and went to the dining-room immediately on 
her return hcmie, intending to show her pur- 
chases to her husband. No husband,however, 
did she find — but what, for a moment, delight- 
ed her njore — the table covered with jewels ! 
The transported Alicia eagerly advanced. 

' How beautiful !' she exclaimed aloud, as 
she tried the brilliants upon her arm and fin- 
gers, and alternatively put down one orna- 
ment to admire another. ' I did not see, 
even at court, such a diamond necklace as 
this !' she continued, * I wonder where they 
came from.' 

Suddenly she spied a little box to hold 
bonbons, set in diamonds, and of a particu- 
larly beautiful shape. These bonbonnieres 
were much the fashion at this time, and the 
Duchess of D. had displayed one at the opera- 
house, which had been the envy and admira- 
tion of all present. To have a more elegant 
and precious box than her grace of D. to set 
the fashion of that shape ; to show her fair 
taper fingers, to advantage, as she presented 
it to her neighbors— how many sources of 
delight to a fashionable bellt ! Instantly the 
ornaments were replaced and forgotten 
nothing but the delightful box deserved 
thought. She was so much engrossed by 
her admiration, that she saw not her husband 
until he stood before her. 

' Oh, Mr. Clairville,' she cried with child- 
ish joy, * see how magnificent, how lovely, all 
these things are ! Do but look at this bijou 
of a box ! Oh ! I would not part with it for 
worlds ! And this, too, is the opera night, 
and I shall show.it there! Is it not charming?' 

' Which, my love ?' replied Mr. Clairville, 
with a smile ; * the diamond or the opera ?' 

• Oh, both, to be sure !' hastily answered his 
wife. * But you do not seem to admire them.' 

• Indeed I do ; but you know I think 
nothing charming but you.' 

• And was it to make me more so,' said 
Alicia, laughing, * that you sent for all these 
gay things ?' 

' I am no^rich enouAto display the con- 



tents of all the jewellers' shops to you, and 
bid them court your acceptance, said Mr. 
Clairville. ' These came from one who has 
more of the power, though not more of the 
will, to please. The P sent ihem ta 

you, and I spread them on the table to enjoy 
your first surprise.' 

' How very good ! bow very magnifioent V 
replied the shnpls Alicia. ^ And may I 
choose what I like ?' 

* Without doubt,' said her husband. 'They 
are oil yours, if you like. But you forget tlie 
price. 

* You do not pay for a gift, said Alicia, the 
calmness of her husband's manner subduing 
her satisfaction. 

* These dbmonds, nevertheless have • 
price,' he said fixing his eyes steadily on his 
wife ; * I am the price.' 

The glittering baubles fell from the hand of 
the appalled Alicia ; melancholy, she retreated 
from the table, which now only inspired her 
with alarm and horror ; she put her arms 
behind her, and continued to walk backwards^ 
until she reached, the extremity of the apart- 
ment in which she stood, then leaning against 
the wall, she raised her eyes, with an implor- 
ing expression to her husband's face, as if 
she feared the very sight of these presents 
had sunk her in his esteem, although she had 
still but a confused idea of his meaning. 

* How pale you are, ray beloved ! how you 
tremble !' said her husband, tenderly sup- 
porting her. ' You cannot fear an evil yon 
need not bring upon yourself^— an evil which, 
I know, you will not bring upon yourself or 
me. I did not shock you in this sudden way 
because I doubted you, but because I 
thought it the simplest way of disclosing to 

you the P 's views. Now, wiH you 

return the diamonds ?' 

' Oh, no !' exclaimed Alicia, * do you 
return them. It would make me ill to look at 
them again.' 

* You would regret parting with them ?* be 
asked her with an indulgent smile. 

' Do you think so meanly of me ?' said his 
Wife, some of those half-smothered feelings 
nature had given her flashing from her dark, 
bright eyes : * I would not touch again those 
baneful gifts, for the wealth of fairy tdes,' 

* Indignation is a very great improvement 
to beauty,' said Mr. Clairville; *but my 
Alicia is becoming under every emotion !* 

From the PaMlon Flower. 

TMe Tislt. 

Iif one of the freezing dAys of our climate, 
a young physician but recently married invi- 
ted his wife to accompany him on a visit to 
one of his patients. 

You are romancing, James ; what ! visit 
a family without an introduction or an invita- 
tion, or exchanging cards .'' 
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* Id this family, my dear Amanda, there is 
no ceremony of cards/ said James, * but they 
will not be the less pleased to see you/ 

' I never used to go to see poor people/ 
said Amanda thoughtfully : * but/ continued 
she, a(\er a short deliberatton, * 1*11 go with 
you, James, any where/ 

They passed from the handsome street of 
their residence to a public square, and cros- 
sing over entered a small alley, in which 
Amanda saw a row of houses built in a manner 
that showed they were for the laboring cl^ss. — 
Crossing the whole range, they entered the 
last house, and at the first door Dr. Ledson 
gave a gentle rap. A common looking woman 
opened it, and welcomed him. 

Two chairs were immediately set, one with 
tbe back broken off, the other rickety and 
unstable. 

Before the fire were two little children 
seated on the hearth, making a noise which 
the attendant female vainly endeavored to 
<]ue]l. A girl of about ten years of age came 
out of a small pantry bedroom, and smiled as 
she spoke. 

In a large rude chair sat a thin female. — 
She rocked herself incessantly. She looked 
up when Dr. Ledson addressed her, but 
neither smiled nor spoke. Her complexion 
was sallow by illness, her lower jaw had fallen 
from its socket, and her teeth chattered with 
the vain endeavor to close the mouth. 

At receiving some nourishment from the 
hand of her companion, she seemed revived. 
' I am glad to see you doctor, though I had 
hoped to have been released from my wretch- 
edness before now. I do not complain, but 
my bones have started through the skin, and I 
suffer' — she shivered and stopped an instant ; 
* 1 thought it very hard when I lost ray baby 
last summer ; but I see it was kind,what would 
have become of it now ? I must leave these, 
young enough, to take care of themselves, 
and my husband is none of the studdiestJ* 

She did not weep, she was past that human 
feeling. Amanda looked on in silence. She 
had learned more of life's state from the 
scene than she could have acquired from 
volumes. She felt now a wiser woman at 
eighteen, than she would otherwise have been 
at twenty-five. 

It brings down all our vanity and little 
repinings, a spectacle of such woe. Even 
the almost total insensibility of the sick, was 
more touching than ordinary sorrow. It 
gave a feeling of so much that must have been 
endured before. 

* Is this your sister ?* said the woman. 

* No,* said James, and Amanda smiled as 
he replied, * It is my wife.* 

* Is it your wife ?* said she, showing some 
vivacity. ' How sweet she looks. Can she 
sing. Oh, can she sing *^ I would not live 
always ?'• 



How often had Amanda sung that carelessly 
before. She felt awed and humbled now by 
every syllable that floated on her soft rich tones 
aroimd the narrow apartment. 

The dying looked up so thankfully, that 
she even looked pretty. A slight hectic 
relieved her livid countenance. She said 
audibly, * I hear the angols singing now 
around me,' and then relapsed into a mono- 
tonous groan of weariness. 

The little girl shook hands beseechingly as 
the young couple left, and in a subdued voice 
Amanda whispered, * we will tnke care of you.* 

Who, like the physician, save indee<l the 
minister, is called upon to see human nature 
in every stage, in every shadow of a tint ? 
The rich and the poor, the delicate and the 
coarse, the learned and the ignorant, come 
before him without disguise. 

Amanda thought before, that she had loved 
her husband ; but luxury is a Dead Sea atmos- 
phere, in which the noble passions sicken 
and lie motionless. She clung to James* 
arm as she returned home, with a feeling of 
devotion to him, that she had never even 
imagined before ; and in the pleasure she 
experienced in softening the horrors of her 
fellow creatures* poverty, she found every day 
new cause to rejoice in having shared her 
fortune whh one who, if he brought to her no 
addition of the earth's wealth, had taught her 
that there is a way of employing it, that will 
awaken the purest delight. 

To Totiug Ifleii. 

There is no moral object so beautiful to 
me as a conscientions yonng man. I watch 
him as I do a star in the heavens ; clouds 
may be before him, but we know that his light 
is behind them, and will beam again ; the blaze 
of other*s prosperity may outshine him, but 
we know that, though unseen, he illumiites 
his own true sphere. He resists temptatioti 
not without a struggle, for that is not a virtue : 
but he does resist and conquer; he hears the 
sarcasm of the profligate, and it slings him ; 
for that is the trial of virtue ; but he heals the 
wound with his own pure touch. He heeds 
not the watchword of fashion if it leads to sin 
the Atheist who says not only in his heart, 
but with his lips, * there is no God !' con 
trols him not, for he sees the hand of a crea 
ting God, and reveres it— of a preserving 
God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
counsel ; old age is protected by its experi- 
ence, and manhood by its strength ; but the 
young man stands amid the temptation of the 
world like a self balanced tower, happy he 
who seeks and gains the prop and shelter of 
morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth ! — raise 
thy standard and nerve thyself for goodness. 
If God has given thcc intellectual power.awaken 



it in that cause ; never let it be said of thee, 
he helped to swell the tide of sin by pouring 
his influence into its clianncU. If thou art 
feeble in mental strength, throw not that drop 
into a polluted current. Awake, arise, young 
man ! assume the beautiful garb of virtue ! It 
is easy fearfully to sin ; it is difficult to be 
pure and holy. Put on thy strength, then ! 
let thy chivalry be aroused against error ; let 
Truth be the lady of thy love — defend her. — 
South tm Rose, 



Good. — ^Tlie best joke we have heard in a 
long time was cracked by a village preacher. 
He was preaching on a very sultry day, in a 
small room, and was very much annoyed by 
those who casually dropped in after the ser- 
vice had commenced, invariably closing the 
door after them. His patience being at length 
exhausted by the extreme oppressiveness of 
the heat, he vociferated to an offender — 
' Friend, I believe if I were preaching in a bottle 
you would put the cork in/ 



Akecdote.— A farmer once hired a Ver- 
monter to assist in drawing logs. The Yan- 
kee, when there was a log to lift, generally 
contrived to secure the smallest end, for 
which the farmer chastised him, and told him 
always to take the butt end. Dinner cunie, 
and with it a sugar loaf Indian pudding. 
Jonathan sliced off a generous portion of the 
largest part, and giving the farmer a wink, 
exclaimed, * always take the butt end.* 

Apologue. — Near a dew-drop there fell a 
tear upon a tomb, whither a beautiful female 
repaired every morning to weep for her lover. 
As the sun's golden disk rose higher in the 
heavens, his rays fell on the tear and dew- 
drop, but glanced with a double brilliancy on 
the pearl shook from the tresses of Aurora. 
The liquid jewel proud of its luster, addressed 
its neighbor-—* How darest thou appear thus 
solitary and lusterless ?' The modest tear 
made no answer; but the zephyr that just then 
wantoned near them, paused in its flight, 
brushed down with its wings the glittering 
dew drop, and folding the humble tear of af- 
fection in its embrace carried it up to heaven. 

liCiters ConioiiUiiir Remittances^ 

Received at this Qfiee^ ending Wednesday l*»tfdedweting 
the amount of Poetage paid. 
W. W. Auburn, N. Y. «2,00 ; W. B. T. GUI, Ms. $3,00; 
P. M. PlainAeld, Ma. #5,00; U. L. Great Barringtoo, Ms. 
$3,00. W.B.H.Tripe*8HiU,N.T.tl,00; H.^R-MMdlo- 
bury, Vt. $1,00 ! P. D. Copake, N. Y. $1,00 ; O. K. Scho- 
harie C. H.— N. Y. $1,00 ; G. P. W. Montpeiier, Vu $5,00. 

At Durliam, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Phlneas Cook, 
Mr. WilNam P. Cook, to Miss Helen Smith, mil of the above 
place. 

In this city, on the Ist inst. Mrs. Sophia, coDiortor Mr. 
Benry Toby, in the 45th year of her age. 

At Prattsvillc, Greene County, in the SOth year of hte 
age Rev. Hamilton Van Dyck, Pastor of tbe Dutch Re- 
formed church at that place. 
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Prom the Chiurchinaiu 
Tlie Deatii •! Moses. 

^ * No man knoweth of his sepolcbre unto this day.* 
Hs gazed o'er all the scenes below, 

The mount on which he stood, 
Where rivers in their silvery flow 

Hied on to ocean's flood ; 
Where harvests waved in many a field, 
*^ That glittered like a warrior's shield 
Of richly burnished gold; 
Where zephyrs softly swept 
Through woods with verdure decked, and wept 

That he might but behold. 
But when he thought how greenly there 

His people's homes would stand. 
How soon the melody of prayer 

Would swell from all the land ; 
What myriads yet to be would breathe 
The perfumed air, reclined beneath 
The vines their hands did rear— 
A smile, like some lone star-beam blest, 
That quivers on a wave's white crest, 

Illumed the prophet's tear. 
He died— unbent his noble form, 
Unquenched his glorious eye. 
Though many a vanished winter's storm 

Had coldly swept him by ; 
No fell disease, whose venomed sting 
Had poisoned oft life's purest spring, 

Had made that form iu prey : 
So when at last death's angel came, 
Sternly from out an iron frame 

The life was wrung away. 
He ajept — a chosen few conveyed. 

Restoring earth her trust, 
His ashes to a verdant glade. 
And left them — dust to dust. 
No pilgrims came in after years 
With sorrowing hearts and gushing tears j 

No storied tomb or stone 
To other ages marks the spot, 
His sepulchre by man forgot, 

To God is only known. 
Oh ! thus upon my sight expand. 
When life's brief space is filled, 
Some glimpses of the promised land 
Death's darkling paths to gild — 
Some hope, if I alas must grieve 
The work in darkness veiled to leave, 

That soon that morn will shine. 
When all ihaitribes of earth shall haste. 
Pale pilgrims o'er this dreary waste. 

To seek the realms divine. 
Thus, too, when the last sands depart 

And through its wonted track 
The life-tide to the quivering heart 

Is coldly hurrying back. 
The mental eye unquenched nor dim. 
The soul unbowed— unseared— like him 

May I return to rest ; 
And if, where waving tree-tops close. 
Loved hands may yield me to repose, 

I shall be doubly blest. 
And what if cold oblivion's shade 
Around my tomb must fall. 



And none, as generations fade, 

My memory e'er recall 7 
lliat slumber will not be less sweet 
Because no lips my name repeat ; 

For oh ! what were it worth 
To be remembered e'en a day 
When all we loved have passed away. 

And perished from the earth 1 B. D. W. 
Nevh York, Jan, 24, 1836. 



From the Knickerbocker. 
My God directs tike Storm* 

Ths Spirit of the Tempest shook 

His wing of raven hue 
Above the sea, and hollow winds 

Howled o'er the waters blue. 

Uprose the mountain billows high. 

And swept a stormy path ; 
Darkness and Terror mingled there 

ITieir ministry of wrath. 

A lonely bark, by bounding seas 

Tost wildly to and fro, 
Dashed o'er the billow's foaming brow 

To fearful depths below. 

Crash echoed crash ! — the quivering spars 

Broke o'er the leaning side. 
And left the bark a shattered wreck. 

The stormy waves to ride. 

The sturdy seaman struggled hard 

To hold the yielding helm, 
And keep tlie ship's prow to the surge, 

That threatened to o'erwhelm. 

And when the plunging ruin spumed 

Their impotent control, 
They flew to drown their gloomy fears 

In the accursed bowl. 

Upon the raging ocean then 

Helpless was left the bark 
To the wild mercy of the waves, 

Amid tlie tempest dark. 

Upon the deck, alone, there stood, 

A man of courage high ; 
A hero, from whose bosom fear 

Hod never drawn a sigh. 

With folded arms, erect he stood. 

His countenance was mild — 
And, calmly gazing on the scene. 

He bowed his head and smiled. 
A wild shriek from the cabin rose — 

Up rushed his beauteous bride ; 
With locks disheveled, and in tears, 

She trembled at his side. 

* O why, my love, upon thy lip,» 
She cried, » doth play that smile. 

When all is gloom and terror here. 
And I must weep the while V 

No word the warrior spake,— but he 

Drew from beneath his vest 
A poniard bright, and placed its point 

Against her heaving breast. 

She started not, nor shrieked in dread. 

As she had shrieked before ; 
But stood astoniBhed, and surveyed 

His tranquil features o'er. 

' Now why,' he asked, ' dost thon not start ? 

May not thy blood be spilt V 
With sweet composure she replied, 

* J/y husband holdif ike hilt P 



* Dost wonder, then, that I am calm 1 

That Cear shakes not my form 1 
I ne'er can tremble while I know 

My God direeU the storm P J. N. M, 

Tke FroTlnce of WoiMmi# 

IT HANNAH If OOBJI. 

As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade. 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade. 
Withdraws iu modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light ; 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrtider 
And bear its beauties from its native wood. 
Exposed abroad iu languid colors fly, 
Its form decays, and all ite odors die. 
So WOMAN, bom to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great ; 
To give domestic life ita sweetest charm ; 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; 
Fe«pful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should seek but heaven's applauses and her own f 
Should dread no blame but that which crimesimpari; 
The censures of a self-condemning heart 
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BT T. H. BAII.T. 

TnniBins alwayfrb«6D to me a (Mckiation 
«botit <Hd> Woiouf ! Some m»f 4leeiyi this a 
mtmg'^ Biowi^-riiut wby ? It is the glory ol 
man to a?ow admiration for tb^ lairer, and, 
;dii»!ttbe weaker sex ; and ifwomant in bloom 
•of .youUi, and pride of beauty, be weak and 
ll^peoileet qn tbe intentions ofmanbood«how 
JOH^ moce.isLBbe an objeet of uiterest and 
^^fimpeeeian wbeot sinking into tbe vale of 
jQars» we, see. ber deprived of those whp once 
lofed and protected her, and no longer pos- 
^sessmg.tbe attractions wbicb, while they last 
iiMI3f.]win,(or their fibrtupate owner * friends in 
Bll^lbe.a^ad, and lovers in tbeyonng!' 

I am no longer young myself, and this m^y 
perhaps account for the eccentricity of my 
partiality. But let nut. the reader imagine 
tliat I would marry an old wo^wm ; far from 
H« It is at a respectable distance that I ad- 
toke her, and the tender interest which I feel 
A>r bsrispf that patuo), tliat when I lookupcw 
Jbfr loneliiieffa« her poverty* ber friendless 
<>oiMli|MKi— :«hen 1 see ber a« f ^ it* and 
tiMqk of iwJKit «&€ nojf hant buih ^l^ta of 
SBVselfm^ ^es.will fill with tears. 

I am Bware tliat manj^ sensitively sentiroent- 
■I persons, who would shed tears over tbe 
iwreal distresses of an imaginary heroine in 
4|. novel,, would ridicule my. sympathy for my 
flld woMan ; yetJ.osan^t but think that my 
feeiiogn ai<e . excited by a more legitimate 
wrnsB than tbeics. 

I have recently lodged In a country town, 
•sfinpytng the lirst floor of a small house in 
the jiigh. street ; and over my bead, on tbe 
•eeoi^ Aoor, lives Mfs. Saunders, the widow 
of a captain i» the atmy. When I took tbe 
lodgmg^ I .was told that I would find them 
very quiet, l<^Mr«. Saunders saw no compa- 
ny ,.aiiil was ' a very regular, genteel old lady/ 
And so I f<Hind ber ; her step was noiseless, 
and bar very cough, .when abe bad one, was 
almost inaudible : she saw no compasQr and 
indeed, eaoept'mg ^vlien she addressed her 
inaid, seldom heard tbe sound of her own 



voice. Well might they say that she was 
regular. It is in a cathedral town that we 
dwell, and regularly every day in the week 
she attends morning service ; twice on every 
Sunday is she to be seen in her accustomed 
seat ; ber daily walk, her meals, ber outgo- 
ings, her incomings, nay her * down sittiogs, 
and her uprisings,' seem regulated by clock 
work ! As she still wears the widow*s *• inky 
cloak,' stiff cap, and deep-veiled bonnet, I at 
first concluded ' she had but recently been 
deprived of her husband ; but I afterwards 
learned that she had been a * lone woman' 
for thirty years ! She is now upwards of sixty ; 
and she was scarce thirty when he on whom 
her young heart had lavished all its affections — 
he whom she had * loved* with embusiHsm, 
^ honored' v('n\i sincerity, and * obeyed ini 
plicitly, was suddenly snatched from her in 
tlie very flower of his age. She then fliQuglu 
it impossible to survive him — yet, thirty years 
have passed since slie knelt by his bedside, with 
his cold hands in hers ; and she still lives, 
and may live for yea^^s ! 

There comes to many a time when they 
can say with truth, * I shall never again be 
happy.' But they who speak of * death' as 
the certain ear/y termination of their sorrows, 
little know how long human nature may survive 
all its fondest hopes, and all its wannest 
affections. JLike poor old Mrs. Saunders, 
we may find tliem after a lapse of thirty years ; 
withered indeed, and changed in appearance, 
but still, like her, in the garb of wo ; or, if 
that be thrown aside, still bearing in the wid- 
owed heart the memory of the past. 

I have owned my predilection for Old 
WoMSN ; had it not existed, Mrs. Saunders 
and 1 would probably have been to this hour 
unknown to each ottier. Besides, all old 
women do not indiscriminately interest me : 
had tbe widow beeo a woman of ringlets and 
rouge ; with a bonnet with a pink lining, short 
petticoats, and slioes with sandals, I shoidd 
iiave hated the sound of her venerable trip, 
and shotild probably have done ^vtry thiug in 
my power to annoy her. 

But my old woman had none of these; 
deep was the cr»pe upon her black bombazeen 
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gown, but often deeper were her s^bsas she 
walked slowly down our little staircase. 
There was a dejection in ber manner that 
interested me ; and as I watched ber from 
my bay window walking slowly down the 
street, I thought I never had S4^n a more sad^ 
nor a more respectable looking old personage. 

Loving old women as I had alwayp )oved 
iheni, this old wqman a|)|:^ared moreloveable 
than any I had ever seen ! 

I was determined to make her a<^uaintai9ce; 
but how to nianage it without an appearance 
of impertinent intrusion was not easy, howev- 
er, though no longer rery young. I was twenty 
ye%rs her junior, and therefore hoped, that 
if, by an accident, we became on .apealMog. 
termSi no imi^itation of an amatory nature 
could by any possibility be cast upon her, 
nor upon myself, even by the inhabitants of a 
country tow|i. 

The opportunity I had often sotighi at length 
occurred. I had long seen and admired fi 
fair young girl, the daughter of a gentleman 
who was my opposite neighbor ; for be it 
known that my due jippreciation uf old women 
has not by apy means hardened my heart 
againtt, nor led me to turn my head away 
frwihj those who have the advantage of being 
still young and beautiful ; but then, 1 believe 
I must allow, the consideration that they must 
certainly one day become old, and lose their 
beauty, and may possibly become sad and 
desohae, gives them, in my eyes^ an additional 
interest. 

My fair young neighbor was the belle of 
tbe place, and ber youth, animation, and love- 
liness entitled ber to tbe distinction ; slie was 
tbe pet of her fatlier and mother, and tlie 
charm of her comfortable home ; but tlmugh 
idolized by her parents, and admired by all 
tbe young beaux of the place, she was not 
spoilt. She laughed with tliem all, but snriled 
particularly upon npne; she was too well 
brought up, aud too innocent, to trifle with 
the feelings of any. 

Our town at length became more gay than 
was its wont; a regiment was quartered in 
the immediate neighborhood, and the officers 
in tbe prid« of scarlet cloth and feathers, daily 
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paraded ibe high street. They were partic- 
tilarlj fond of walking on my side of the street, 
and uking sliort turns imiuediatcly under my 
window ; not that, participating in ray love 
for old women, they were attracted by vener- 
ahle Mrs, Saunders, but because it gave them 
an opportunity of looking at the opposite 
house, the residence of Mr. Mapletoft, the 
father of our beUe. 

Mary Mapletoft behaved herself exceedingly 
well, and did not look at the new arrivals more 
than young people may always be expected to 
look at novelty of any kind. One young 
man, however, subsequently joined the regi- 
ment, who brought a letter of introduction to 
old Mapletoft ; he was, therefore, asked to 
dinner, and day aAer day I saw him call ; then 
join Mary In her walks, and then go at the 
dhmer hour with something like a flute in his 
hand, or with a little volume resembling a 
music book. I began to' hope that all would 
end well, as good-natured people always do, 
when they know nothing about Jthe matter, 
and mean to, hint that they -/ear the worst. 
It would have been a source of real annoyance 
10 me had I discovered that the young lady 
over the way was a flirt, only secondary indeed 
to that which I should have experienced had 
I found out that the old lady up stairs had 
been guihy of a similar indiscretion. 

T soon ascertained that all was going on 
prosperous. The ofllcer now visited ofli- 
cially in his capacity of accepted lover, and 
the happy day was fixed. 

What strange commotions did I see on the 
opposite side of the way ! commotions to mt 
(a bachelor) most inexplicable. The knock- 
ings and the ringings, and the lawyer-like- 
looking man, with the boy after him, bearing 
a blue bag ; and then the mantiumakers, with 
huge receptacles covered with oil-skin, and 
the sempstress, and the shoemaker, and doz- 
ens of persons (whose callings were to me 
unknown) called daily at the Mapletofts* ! It 
was a memoriible tiuie— die footman never 
had a moment's rest ! 

The day before the wedding, imcles, and 
aunts, and cousins, arrived from distant 
places ; every room in the house must have 
been occupied, and where ihey could have 
stowed away the servants to this hour I have 
never been able to conjecture. I never left 
my window all tliat day ! Of course they must 
have had a large ^mily parly at dinner ; yet 
in the evening, I saw the young couple steal 
out to walk together alotie ; and though it was 
the last day Mary was to pass in the home of 
her youth, she could not resist bestowing an 
hour of that day iipun him with whom she was 
to pass her life ! 

Whatever his merits may be, thought I, I 
am pure she is worthy of him; and is he 
worrhy of her? or, however estinrablo his 
eliar.icier, will their tempers, their disposti- 



tions, their habits, suit each other ? Will they 
love ten years hence aS they love now ? 

This, was an unanswerable reverie ; and 
had it called for a reply, there was no one to 
answer me. My eyes were dim with foolish 
tears. Though unknown to them, I silently 
tilessed them ; and ere I could again see 
distinctly, the closing door concealed them 
from my view. 

The happy day arrived— the day which was 
to unite the young officer to his young bride, 
and to introduce me to my old woman ! 

Again I took my station very early at the 
window, and saw the carriages arrive which 
were to eonvey the bridal party to church. I 
then heard Mrs. Saunders leisurely ascending 
the staircase with her aecnstomed slow and 
dejected step; and thinking that the bridal 
procession would have departed before she 
could have reached her own chamber, I ran 
to my door, opened It, and with great civiKty, 
requested that she would * do me the honor 
of walkmg in to see the sight.' 

I have no doubt she thought that a refusal 
would appear ungracious and uncivil ; for 
though at first she hesitated, she said, *• Thank 
you, sir— I will not refuse your offer, though 
the sight you invite me to see is, to my feel- 
ings, a melancholy one.' 

* A melancholy one ?' said I. 
The bustle of departure commenced, and 

poor old Mrs. Saunders, whh tmaflfected 
interest, drew a chair to the window. 

Old Mapletoft's carriage was first in the 
line on>roces8ion, one of fifteen years' stand- 
ing, and of the kind which bears the appdla- 
tion of family coach ; but he came as fast as 
gout and age permitted, and handed into the 
vehicle his own venerable helpmate. He «i 
in his very best clothes, and his lady adorned 
with the roses of June, and ttie feathers from 
the tale of the ostrich. I must be excused 
for dwelling on her appearance, for she is o'ne 
of my old women. She was in a terrible 
flurry , not knowing whether to laugh or to cry,to 
be happy or miserable. Mr. Mapletoft then 
turned to the house, and led forth the bride, 
who, with her veil down, hastily entered the 
t;arringe ; then fcMlowed another old woman, 
anaunt : and to give due weight to the arrange- 
ment, slowly and surely did the old gemlemen 
deposit himself by her side, and away went 
the carriage. 

Tlie next was a new chariot, bttilt for the 
occasion belonging to the bridegroom, who 
sprang into it whh a brotlier offieer, who 
acted as bridesman, and away they went. 

The other carriages were to me insipidities. 
Tliey foHowed, laden with relathres, and 
bridesmaids, white satin, and orangeblossoms. 

Mrs. Saunders rose to depart ; ' Will you 
not stay and see them come from church ?* 
said I. 

* I Iwve not had my breakfiist,' she replied ; 



* I thank you, sir, for your civility, and shall 
be happy to see you, if you feel indiBed to 
return the visit.' 

. She left roe ; but what a point bad I gaiaed 
in one short quarter of an bourl My own 
(old woflMn bad called upon me, and had 
graciously condescended to say she waold 
receive me in her upper stoiy ! 

The procession returned from eburcli, and 
the party partook of a dejeimer ; and then I 
saw one solitary equip^s standing at tka 
door. It was the brid^^room** ebarioc wttk 
four post horses, and adorned wkh the cus- 
tomary bows of white nkand. They fvill 
soon set ofl^ thought I ; and new I think of it, 
I am sure I aboold see much batter from tiM 
room above ; of course I should, so IH go^]^ 
and knock at Mrs. Satlnders's door. 

I did so, explaining that I expected a better 
view from her elevatioo. She ra b ehed me 
kindly ; but seeing her handkerchief in ket 
hand, and her eyes very red, I kegaii to i 
my intrusion. 

' You will think me rery foolish, air, I i 
but you are welcome ; (uray bring ycur dkmt 
to the window : do not mind me. It is farif 
years since I was at a wedding-Hny owih^ 
and— and— I have always avoided being pre^ 
ent at bridal processions, and these sad 
leave-takings; but this happening so hiraMiit- 
atdy opposite to me, and having aeen the 
young bride daily until I felt kivohititarttf 
interested for her, it would be fdly to draw 
down the blind.' 

' Oh certainly,' said I, po^ng the one ne«^ 
est to me up as high as It wotdd go ; * and see 
they are coming,' I added. 

The drawhig-room windows were open, and 
the assembled party crowded into the balcoiiy. 
The door opened ; and, almost carried be- 
tween her fiither and her husband^ came the 
bride in her traveling dress. 6ld Bfapletoft 
gave her one more hemty Isbs, and then re- 
treated to the step at the door, maaiingt» 
wave his handkerchief as the caiviage ^rove 
off; but it would not do*-the hand kere bia f 
wem to his eyes, and he made a preci pitate 
retreat. We Inid but a dim view of the tnt^ 
rior of the carriage ; but I suspect tiie brWe 
was leaning back in tears, as I dialinoily eosr 
the husband bending over her toefler i 
lation. 

Mrs. Saunders^ maid, who wia 
behind us, exclakned, * La t dev me, wImi « 
shame to be sure, to make the yoang -lat^ 
marry a man what she den\ like !' 

Mrs. Saunders gate here look wkieh aHeci- 
ced her ; and as the carriage then drove ofl^ 
and she Itad seen all that ehe wanted to see, 
she went to put a%vay ^e tea ^ings. 

Mary Mapletoft was mamed totlie man of 
her choice— the only man site had ever loved 
and the deep feeling that sb^ displayed, the 
natural tears she shed at leaving the heme aotf 
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the friends of her early years, were the best 
terety she could offer to ber chosen husband, 
that to huQ and to the home to which he was 
confeying her, she would become fondly and 
devotedly attached. The simpering bride 
who leaves her parents and her home, thinking 
of her flounces, and the bows in her bonnet, 
will make a heartless wife. 

But where was the mother all this time ? Not 
at the door with ber husband ; not on the 
balcony with ber gacot s ! Did she not see the 
carriage drive away ? Yes ; and I detected 
her, and so did the old woman at my elbow. 
When the bustle of departure began, after 
kiseing her dear Mary again and again, she 
mounted tlie staircase more nimbly than was 
her custom, and locked herself into one of 
the front bed-chambers .»Tb ere she stood ; 
^nd believing herself unseen by mortal, 
streiohing from the windows to gaze after the 
last departing carriage, and shedding tears 
cifico the haodkerchief which she unconsciously 
was •trytug* to wave ! It was in Mary's deser- 
ved chamber that she stood, and when they 
were quite out of sight, the blind was hastily 
drawn down, and I was^toct I could not see her. 
I am not one of those who can look on 
such scenes unmoved. I passed my hand- 
kerchief over my face, gave a nervous sort of 
•cough, and turned round to speak to Mrs. 
ISaiinders. She was in an agony of tears ! 
f wanted to be civil, but she waved me away 
with her hand ; and so I thought I would take 
no notice, and walked to the fire-|dace. Over 
4h» mantle-piece two miniatures were suspen- 
ded ; one represented a very handsome young 
man in regimentals; the others very beautiful 
young girl, in the costume df forty years ago, 
a»d to my astonishment it was the exact 
counterpart of a miniature which I remember- 
ed in the possession of my mother, and 
which, '9B a boy, I have been permitted to look 
0i as a treat. 

And a treat it certainly was, for boy or 
miHi— Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
foce and figure ; and there was an animation, 
a laughing expression about it, which would 
haFie well suited a representative of Thijia. 

As soon as the widow appeared equal to 
.ooftrersalion, I told her that I had often seen 
the Jiic^miU of that miniature, and that I 
well remembered my mother's having said it 
w«i the picture of her early friend Lucy 
Sumrners. 

■ Your mother's maiden name was Fair- 
field ?' said the widow. 

* It was,' I replied. 
« She was the friend of Lucy Summers ; 

and when Lucy was married, she received 
as a gift the counterpart of the miniature you 
see there.* 

• You then,* said I, * were also the friend of 
Lucy Summers, and for you that miniature 
was painted.' 



* No,' said Mrs. Saunders ; * it was not 
painted for me'— she paused, and then added, 

* But I remember Lucy well, I remember 
her as she was when your mother saw ber 
last. Is your mother living ?' 

* She is,' I replied. 

* And does she still remember Lucy Sum- 
mers ?' 

* So well does she remember her,' said I, 

• that I really think were I to meet her I 
should know her from my mother's descrii>- 
lion : she has oden talked to me about her, 
and always spoke of her, as the most animated 
girl she ever knew, and one too whose lotjn 
life had been most happy.' 

* Did she say more about her ?* asked Mrs. 
Saunders. 

* A great deal more,' I replied ; * and as 
you seem to be interested about her, I will 
try and remember it. Lucy was the most 
beautiful girl in the town where she was born ; 
nay, my mother always said that she was 
allowed by every one to be the belle of the 
county : she was an only child, the idol of 
her father and mother, the favorite of all who 
knew her : her vivacity was contagious ; her 
merry laugh so musical, and so truly from 
the heart. No party could be dull if Lucy 
Summers was present. Of course she was 
much admired by the men, and the offers 
which she was sup|)ossd to have had were 
not to be counted. 1 say supposed^ because 
Lucy was not one of those who made a boast 
of her refusals. If any thing made her sad, 
it was the necessity of saying * Ab,' to per- 
sons who declared to her that theii^ whole 
chance of happiness in this life depended 
upon her saying ' Yes J At length she was in 
love herself— a young soldier won her heart : 
so young a man indeed, that she being herself 
just * come out^'* it was decreed that they 
could not be allowed to marry yet. He was 
to go with his regiment abroad ; if on his 
return after a probation of two year Aoth pari- 
ties remained of the same mind, the marriage 
was to take place. The young soldier was in 
despair, but not so Lucy ; she cried indeed 
most bitterly when he left her, but she did 
not doubt his constancy ; and often has my 
mother seen ber flying to the post office, and 
returning in triumph with a long expected 
letter. When at length her lover returned, 
he found her the same gay, laughing, beautful 
Lucy he had left— only more maturely beauti- 
ful and more gay when meeting him than ever. 
My mothfr said that her cheerfulness was 
that of buoyant nature, that it seemed calcu- 
lated to resist the buffets of the world ; and 
that if she be now living she is in all probabil- 
ity the most active, cheerful,' smiling, round- 
faced, chatty old body that ever was seen.' 

* It is not improbable that your mother and 
she may yet meet,' said Mrs. Saunders ; 
'and then she will have an opportunity of 



judging for her herself: I am acquainted with 
her present residence, and-^ut go on.* 

* I have said nearly all 1 know,* said I. 
' The young couple were married ; and though 
Lucy deeply felt her separation IVom het 
parents, she was devotedly attached to her 
husband ; and when my mother last saw her, 
it was at her own house, by the side of the 
husband she adored, and her face was as 
beautiful and her laugh as merry as ever.' 

Mrs. Saunders was silent for a moment, and 
then said, * I was thinking of Lucy Summers's 
marriage this morning when you saw me so 
deeply affected. — ^Like her the bride is mar- 
ried to a soldier— like her she wept at leaving 
her parents' roof. Oh that the similitude 
may end there ! Lucy Summers became an 
early widow. For weeks, for months she 
watched by the bedside of a dying husband- 
without hope she saw him linger, and at length 
he died in her arms.' 

The old lady became much agitated, and 
when she paused, I said. 

* You knew her well it seems, and must 
sympathize with her : It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that misfortune fell upon one of her 
cheerful disposition— so buoyant, so elastic, 
as my mother said ; tliat though deeply af- 
flicted by her loss, she doubtless has long 
since rallied.' 

The pale, wrinkled, dejected, desolate olcf 
woman before me, removed her handkerchief 
from her eyes and in a faltering voice ex- 
claimed— */ ira* Lucy Summers !' 
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The closb or the Vot.xrMs.~Tbe pretent number 
closes our twelth volume, and, wbile we extend Uie band 
of frloidthlp to all, wc tender our heartfelt acknowledge- 
roenta to such of our patrons and friends as bave, h7 tbeir 
unwearied exertions in our bebalC bo materially asststed 
in its circulation. As notes under Five Dolllars, though 
we still receive tbem in payment for the Repository, are 
not so extensively eirculaied as formerly, we shall esteem 
it an especial favor if those of our subscribers who can 
make it convenient, and any other persons who may feel 
sufficient interest in the success of tlie work, will endeavor 
to obviate the difficulty by obtaialag subscriptions to tbe 
amount of Five or Ten Dollars, collecting the same, and 
remitting it at once.— Our rule being not to send any paper 
at the commencement of a new volume until again ordered. 
Agents will please forward the names of such of their 
subscnbers as wish tbehr papers condnaed. Persons 
residing In towns where we have no regular agents will 



generally find the Post Mastera in their respective vicini- 
ties willing to act as agenis by forwarding Um ' 
the amount of subscriptions free of expense. 



Ijetters Oontainlnv Remittances* 

Received mt this OJUe^ ending Wednesday laet^dedMetimg 
the amount of Pootagepaid. 
C. T. Scbenecudy, N. Y. $1,00 ; C. M. Hallenbecks, Ms. 
tl,00; D. O. M. Havana, N. Y.fl.OO; S. P Soutti Dover, 
N. Y. #3.00 ; £. C. Middlefield, N. Y. fl.OO: F. O. Nia- 
gara, U. C. $2,00: A. L. Leon, N. Y. $1,00; T. M. 
Mcchanicville, N. Y. $1,00; G. L. R. West Troy, N. Y. 
$1,00; J.U.S.Plattsburgb,N. Y $5,00; C.W. New Salem, 
Ci. tl,00; D. C. Schodack Center, N. Y.$1,00; C.P.Liv- 
ingston, N. Y. $1,00; H. A. C. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00. 



In this city, on tbe 12th inst. by the Rev. William Whir 
taker, Mr. P. Dean Carrique, Esq. Editor of the r?u.. 
Gazette, to Miss Elizabeth Coleman. 

By the Rev. Mr. Shields. Mr. Alvin C^..-,->. 
Betsy Ann Arnold. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. '^i... -ip* ■ 
UaIIcnbeck,to Miss Maria Burdr.t 
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Fwihel 

MotfT poefB dwell OS laee «ad fbrs, 
^MaedHnM of owani kin^ 

IW igf fiii of Ifce Mimd. 




Of aoow'o bicaer Bigfat. 

The ffwy cheeks- lheg)oaiy loeki^ 

The gifti of BAtuc'a God, 
Have MKCfae power to cheer our aoali^ 

Beaeotfa aMktkmo rod. 

Theepfhliag eyco dierahjlip^ 

That look 00 Beking kind, 
Conkeor BO coaipetibon vitb* 

The .S^oacf te of Che JfuidL 

IVy, like the fleecy mioto of nofa, 
Chued kj the God of do J, 



The nwes of Mbeir wsf. 

Or, Ifte tfw flowers that deck die fteU, 

AieJLitMnloeoBiofcde; 
While ever ireoh in robeoof )ight* 

The latter are arrayed. 

■efaoBleU Tiaw'o d uai u| lag ocyiha 
Oar oatwaid chanBB do iftU ; 

The Beaafaeoofthe JtfmdieaHiB 
Soboenrieot to oar call. 



pa hy leatuno flur 
Soboadeoad oooo depart; 
Bat kaoed on Beoa/aco of the iRiuI 
Fonver bind the heart. 




I uprm ye i«y, vary maeh, 

MyhtUeeoaoiaofur, 
Ilove ye BMre thaa wofdo faa ten, 

80 oveet I dunk you are ! 
•e vory obll aad ^joict BOW, 

My nmhfiAm^ bodi of yoo, 
Aad if yoalioleo I will teU 

To« what I love to do. 

I lave toteH ooBM tender tale, 

Eogeaia, dear, toyoo, 
1V> kmch yaar gentle hwt, tai tears 

Are In yoor eyes of bfaae. 
Aad then to tarn 10 JooephiiK, 

Whooo little joyotts Cue, 
Is ever ready with a oBile, 

An tMTO away lo 1 



I k>ve to hear the BKrry tones 

Of each yoong btrd-ltke voice, 
'Hiat blitheoome caroling might anke 
Af^st heart rejoice* 



I love to aark the boaadingrtep^ 

So light sad fireeCnMB care, 
To follow ihooe u^k^oiet fieet — 

Whet resdeao th^gs ye are ! 

1 lore 10 watch the changing umcb, 

TtaXt asheteriftly \mwm.%i 
The haad of TioK leaves oa year fiMBU^ 

M y bole aouling huon. 
T» Doce a deepeaiag shade of ffaoaght, 

On 'Gcaie*s forehead fiur, 
A darkeaing tix*t opoo the carls 

Of Jooephine's bright hair. 

To see Eageua*s placid bronr, 

From day to day expaiMl, 
AadoEkajk the infers lengthening 

Of Jooic*stiny hand. 
To see each huk sylph-fike form, 

Grow tsUer, and to tnee 
The gradual smmp of intellect, 

Upon each little iioe. 

And then I love to fMcy, what 

Tea both oome day may be, 
Whea yoB sre^Toira «p ladit*^ just 

Like your Btsmmii, sad me. 
Too mast be very good and vise. 

And very learned too^ 
Too aniot be kind and amiable. 

And gentle, bodi of yoa. 

'Genie, forget not 00 to school 

Each action and each thonrht, 
That yooryoongoisier may (ram yoa, 

Be truth and virtae taught. 
And Josie, if lo her soft Toice, 

A listening ear yoa leiw), 
She'll be your shield from every ham, 

And prove yoor troeot friend. 

Now, Jocie, kiss yoar sister, dear, 

And say, yoa trust she'll guide, 
Toor feet throogfa this workPopath, beeeC 

Wdfa thoras on every oale. 
And 'Genie wiBdyooransaboot 

Tbmx little fairy's waiol. 
And tell her that her confidence 

Shall never be misplaced. 

Dear Children ! to mine eye yoa seem 

Two fresh and fiur young flowers, 
Whose beaoty, strength and life ix»creaoe 

With the advancing hoora 
Aad'Geais is the lovely rose, 

Tnot jpstets, leotit fitde, 
The fmgile, sweet yoong violet 

That grows beneath its shade. 



WimoaaBdsrailiimiiBlimiBcki 
Mt early days, my early dsys^ 

Ye ssoniag sisrs Ant Unger yet ; 
' And beam as dear departed ra vs. 



■w »«•«• as dear departed rays» 
When every other star has set; 

Spray of die ocean of my life, 

Bloooom of fruit all faded now ; 
Te golden sands in old 'Hme's glass, 

To green leaves on a withered boi^ ; 

Oh ! where are ye, and where am I ? 

Where is that happy sinless child, 
That chased the gaady, butterfly, 

As gay as that, and fiur more wikL 

Am I that bold and fearless boy 

That Stemmed the flood and cl imbed the height 1 
All healdi and trudi, alllife and joy, 

Firft in the frolic or the fighL 




Ir every one's n:terzaal care 
Were wrisen on h;s bnrw. 

HowBsaay would oai pi iy ahm 
Who taias owr envy now. 

The &lal secret when irreale^ 

Of every achiB 
Woald pvave that only 

Their lot appears the 
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iFkmrtk Acw 



Ob Bslariajr, the laa of Jne, KHb ^ 

lira Bumbcr of tke TkirUtmtM F*/b 
Stri*m) oTiBe SvaAL Karoarraav. 

Ob issBiaf proponJs for a bo* ■iTaMi of the M«ai 
trpTsirnrr tbrl^MlihrTtrsJmfcMMimrfiinsilaiB 
IL ij Mi i B W iDBtt C4MKg»«katt, Aa t B H lai n ob m a i ia^fcr 
tbe lib«*Bi — y ^ wfci ca ti>ry bsTg afc t^g J h» ftp^ tfco 

UKpartoftaepaMisbcf oTapcrioAcBl wbka hmmauA 
tlK lest ofjrcaiBtWBBld SBsa 
fore oalT saj, ibst to wilJ be < 
mmA pytnrtriia the same Ibn 

jM J as m \ tf \wm\ «haahe spai ni t»i _^ 

cailoa hj its farther iBiproreaMst ia tjpofraphkal enca- 
tiaa sad ■ilgiBBl aa< saleeta* ■anor. 
0«XBm«f8. 

THE KCR AL REPOSITORY will be pah 
other Sacariay, la the Oaarsa fcna, and ^ __ 

twvBty iix BBMhcfS of dfhc BBfcs each, with a thle 1 
aad tadez to the volame, aaMi^ ia r 
tt wll be ffiaicrf is hsaitaiBif mj%^ oa 
a saperior ^aaliiy, arith aew type, and < 
•iaaallrwiUiEMiaviaffi; makiaf, at thread of *sp«v» 
a Beat aad tastefol volaBie, coataiahif maoer oqaal to oae 
t hiaisaida u t u ils n pa«es.wMdi mWk behaihamari^ 
a ad iat iiiMiUc fa Ihtare yeaxa. 

TESIt&-Tbe Ttaiflr«ath vohnM, (Fbatlh RewCkilw) 
wiO MMt sii oatheiahofJaBaaeii.atthah»wratoaf 
Oar D^mr per aaaoai tai adraace, or Oar D^tUr m^ 
jy^ CmC'St tha espimiiBa of ihaeo SBBBiha 6am *s Mma 
oT sahscribiBc. Aay perwia, who w« rcmn as PIva 
l>oilafa, free of posiBtii, shaD receive Mseoalsa, aaiaav 
perBr«,irho wiU rc»H as Tea DoOaia, f^aa -"rr if. 
ihal receive tvefvc copies aad one eopy of dth^sfSa 
I B ml oa s v nls to re f^Xoi - - - 
thaa one pear. 

to be Mat ^ the 18lh of Jane, eras moa after aa ^ 

^ to the fl i rt II, WnXLUt B. STOmuUIO. 

; HmdmtuCmUmkU C».JC. T. VBSL 
• SOr^DITOtB, who wWi to exchaafe, are nainHB 

"T" "-* "^ t~^ ibr e^nTTi a frir i Mc u hiM . m si JiaM a 
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18 reauaaaa avaav otaaa SA*«an4V, araoaaoa, a.T. av 
write. B. lUTjiart. 
It is prtBted te the Qaarto form, aad wiO oaataia 

Tnil8.~Oa« D^m- per sbbobi ia adraBce. or Om 

2]!*£Ii*i£2!! ofy>«^fc«M- Aay prma. who wilt if«te 
BsPiveODBars, Aaeof psoCSffB^shaU laoeivearfa aaalaa. 
aad aay peraoa, who wUI remU asTea DoBars, fieeof 
poMace, slMll recefve tmftivt copies, aad one coevTtkl 
Dlntbordevamhvolanea. ft^i^sahsciSAMr^nM 
for less thjwoae year. Afl ttt badrasSSttTfCSSS 
to aew sabacribcrs. laraiwaa 

9^ An order* and CoauraalcatiQiis aatt be »Mt mmiM. 
to receive attaadoa. "'^'~"~«'*«" •*»«» ■«?wp«i4. 
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